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NOTK 

nnHE  importance  of  studying  the  causes,  through  which 
"^  the  existing  state  of  affidrs  has  come  into  being,  is 
being  recognised  by  many  of  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  social  and  industrial  questions  of  the  present  day. 
With  the  view  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  such  readers^ 
the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press  have  con- 
sented to  reprint  the  portions  of  The  Orowth  of  Industry 
and  Commerce  in  Modem  Times  which  deal  wilih  the 
revolution  that  occurred,  both  in  town  and  country,  during 
the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  original  divisions  and  pagination  have  been  preserved, 
as  it  may  sometimes  be  convenient  to  use  this  reprint^  in 
classes  or  otherwise,  along  with  the  complete  work. 
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which  advanced  money  on  more  &Toiiiable  terms  than  the  goldflmitha. 
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paper  currency 430 
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rampant.  The  malpractice  of  the  officials  and  the  impoyerished  condition 
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ooourred  in  the  local  distribation  of  indastxy  can  BometimeB  be  explained  on 
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281.  jOotJf^xdBiag*  The  ofaange  In  the  prooeesee  of  iron  manofaotore 
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while  ikhe  miners  in  Scotland  were  bondsmen,  in  personal  sabjection  to 

their  masters *       .  .        .        526 

^  282.  fntemal  OommnnJcatioiMi.  The  improvement  of  internal  water 
communication  had  often  been  projected,  for  conveying  com,  and  the  new 
demand  for  coal  gave  better  prospecte  of  profit  for  soch  nndertakiogs. 
The  Doke  of  Bridgewater  constructed  a  canal  from  Worsley  to  Manchester 
with  his  own  resources,  and  from  Manchester  to  Bunoom  through  the 
hdp  of  London  Bankers ;  and  the  scheme  of  the  Grand  Junction  Oanal 
was  eagerly  taken  up.  The  roads  of  the  kingdom  had  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  disrepair,  despite  the  efforts  of  parish  surveyors  to  enforce  statute  duty, 
but  turnpike  roads  were  better  maintained.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Anne 
the  state  of  the  roads  hampered  trade  and  agriculture,  but  the  eighteenth 
century  proprietors  were  sufficiently  public  spirited  to  cany  out  vast 
improYements  in  the  country  generally. 532 
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288.  nie  Beaotbm  of  Oommeroe  on  the  Landed  Znttrsats.  The 
Whigs  endeavoured  to  promote  tillage,  not  merely  by  protecting  the 
English  farmer  in  the  home  market,  but  by  giving  a  bounty  on  the  export 
of  com,  and  thus  enabling  the  landed  gentry  to  bear  taxation.  The  wealthy 
landowners  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  keenly  interested  in  new  methods 
of  cultivation,  and  in  improved  implements  and  buildings,  and  their  efforts 
were  seconded  by  a  growing  class  of  substantial  tenants,  who  could  make  the 
new  system  profitable,  under  the  stimulus  of  expanding  commerce.        640 

284.  Xmprovementi  in  Tlllair*-  In  ^e  seventeenth  century  there  was 
much  imitation  of  Dutch  methods  of  raising  stock  and  dairy  farming. 
Improvements  in  tillage,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  noted  by  Arthur 
Young,  who  was  an  accurate  observer  of  progress,  and  recorded  some  interest- 
ing survivals  of  mediaeval  practice.  He  severely  criticised  thriftless  ploughing 
and  careless  cultivation  of  beans  and  of  turnips.  He  advocated  the  intro- 
duction of  dover  and  rye  grass  so  as  to  give  a  five-course  husbandry,  while 
Bakewell  was  engaged  in  improving  the  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle.        648 

286.  Agxioultuna  Improvement  and  the  Rural  Popnlatioa.  The 
progress  of  improvement  and  enclosure  put  an  end  to  subsistence  farming 
on  the  part  of  artisans,  cottiers,  and  small  farmers ;  enclosure  led  to  the 
consolidation  of  holdings  and  the  displacement  of  rural  population.  Different 
localities  competed  in  a  national  market  and  no  effort  was  made  to  maintain 
separate  markets.  The  expenses  of  enclosure  were  great,  and  the  procedure 
inflicted  much  hardship  on  the  small  fiumers,  who  did  not  benefit  hy  the 
high  price  of  com,  while  th^  lost  on  other  produce,  and  were  cmshed  by 
the  burden  of  rates.       «•»•«.  662 
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286.  Tlw  PeoUabui  of  Pororty.  The  pressore  of  panperitm  called  forth 
from  time  to  time  diBOnssions  whidh  throw  light  on  contemporary  aooial 
oonditionB  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  decline 
in  the  power  of  the  Council,  after  the  Givil  War,  gave  scope  for  the 
consideration  of  local,  to  the  neglect  of  national  interests.  Labonrers  had 
a  doable  scarce  of  income,  and  their  position  was  so  seoare,  that  they  coold 
afford  to  be  idle ;  additional  opportanitiee  of  employment  did  not  absorb 
the  vagrant  popalation,  who  were  permitted  in  the  seventeenth  century 
to  squat  on  the  common  wastes  instead  of  working,  till  they  were  checked 
by  the  Act  of  1662,  which  imposed  serious  restrictions  on  the  labouring 
classes.  Fluctuations  of  trade  increased  the  numbers  of  xmemployed ;  and 
schemes  for  relieving  the  rates  and  employing  the  poor  were  tried  in  many 
towns.  The  establishment  of  workhouses,  and  the  system  of  farming  the 
poor,  checked  the  increase  of  rates,  as  did  the  war  on  cottages,  but  at  the 
cost  of  much  suffering.  Since  some  persons  fell  into  poverty  through  no 
iault  of  their  own,  because  of  fluctuations  in  trade,  there  was  a  reaction 
against  stringent  administration  in  1783,  and  against  the  settlement  re- 
strictions in  1795,  so  as  to  render  the  granting  of  lavish  relief  more 

common. 562 

287.  Tlie  Incidental  effects  of  BnglUh  Rural  Devtf  opment  on  IMand. 
The  encouragement  of  the  English  landed  interest  reacted  unfavourably  on 
Irish  land  management ;  few  of  the  landlords  devoted  capital  to  improving 
tillage,  while  their  pasture  farming  was  discouraged,  and  their  timber 
exhausted. 680 

XVII.    Thb  Bkginnino  of  the  End. 

238.  Tlie  Revolt  of  the  Oolonles.  The  severance  of  the  American 
Golonies  broke  up  the  British  commercial  system,  and  discredited  its 
prindplee.  Economic  grievances  gave  an  occasion  for  the  breach,  but  they 
only  pressed  seriously  because  of  the  colonial  lack  of  interest  in  Hanoverian 
politics,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  colonists  felt  strong  enough  to  work 
out  their  own  political  destiny  without  British  protection.  The  principles  of 
the  British  system  had  been  applied  in  America,  so  as  to  affect  consumers 
of  manufactured  goods  and  to  repress  colonial  industries ;  but  American 
economic  grievances  did  not  determine  the  line  of  cleavage  on  which 
the  severance  occurred 683 

230.  The  Union  with  Ireland.  British  statesmen  were  led  by  the 
American  revolt  to  treat  Ireland  more  favourably.  The  Irish  in  1783 
imitated  parliamentazy  Golbertism,  with  regard  to  tillage  and  internal 
communication,  and  in  promoting  fisheries  and  manufactures.  The  English 
House  of  Commons  was  determined  to  control  economic  life  throughout 
the  British  Isles,  and  a  legislative  union  was  the  only  course  available, 
so  that  recourse  was  had  to  the  plan  already  adopted  in  regard  to 
Scotland 688 

240.  Adam  8mith  and  the  Wealth  of  Natlona.  Adam  Smith  supplied 
a  justification  for  a  change  of  economic  policy,  by  treating  National  Wealth 
without  direct  reference  to  Power ;  he  created  Economic  Science.  He  held 
that  if  each  individual  were  free  to  seek  his  own  wealth  the  national  wealth 
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««iild  inwmio,  uid  thsi  fpeoial  cnoocizagenMati  w«re  noedkM  and  costly. 
By  hiB  MialysiB  of  the  proeaBs  of  Ezdhange  Mid  of  the  benefit  of  Trade,  he 
i«Tolntioni8ed  eorrant  mazimfl  of  trade  in  a  waj  that  eommeDded  itMlf 

both  to  Whige  and  Tories. 698 

S41.  Tory  BmlUmnitB.  Toiy  politioiaiM  treated  Land  aa  the  main 
factor  in  eoonomio  prosperity,  and  desired  to  ralieve  its  burdens ;  they  wete 
not  jealous  of  the  Crown,  or  of  the  eeononde  prosperity  of  the  oolonisa, 
so  long  as  politieal  control  was  maintained.  The  Tories  deeiTed  to  dls- 
tribote  the  bnrden  of  taxation,  and  were  not  concerned  to  promote 
mauufBCtares.  The  resolts  of  applying  Whig  principles  had  been  immense, 
bat  the  conntry  had  oatgrown  them,  and  Pitt  was  well  mMaed  in  dieoarding 
them  and  reverting  to  Tory  traditions,  as  to  the  benefit  of  trade,  in  his 
commeroial  poli^,  and  as  to  the  desirability  of  distriboting  the  burden 
of  taution  ao  as  to  reach  the  owners  of  peraonal  property ;  though  during 
the  Wars  he  was  also  forced  to  borrow  largely,  and  in  a  coetly  fashion. 
The  Tory  jealouqr  of  tiie  mooted  interest  became  associated  with  humani- 
tarian agitation  in  regard  to  the  slave  trade  and  to  the  conditions  of 
labour. 697 
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L    Thb  Workshop  of  thb  Wobld. 

242.  TiM  Uidustrlal  Bcfvflutlon  la  BngTand.  The  Industrial  Bevo- 
» lution,  whidh  bcgsa  in  England,  entails  a  complete  alteration  of  soeial 
conditions,  wherever  it  spreads.  Mechanical  inventions  were  not  a  practical 
BQoesiB,  till  the  eighteenth  oentury  afforded  the  requisite  opportunitieB  for 
entaipriae.  The  well-ordered  trade  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  been 
incompatible  with  the  pushing  of  business,  and  the  old  regulations  were 
proving  mischievous;  in  the  nineteenth  century,  though  the  working  classes 
agitated  lor  the  enforcement  of  ftristing  legislation.  Parliament  waa  ready  to 
abandon  it.    The  seventy  years  of  Industrial  fievolution  changed  the  whole 

y^^    face  of  the  country 609 

7^^  248.    XaOhinery  in  the  TaztUe  Tradea.    Neither  the  introduction  of 

new  processes,  nor  of  new  implements,  had  such  marked  results  as  the 

,    substitution  of  machinery  for  hand  labour. 618 

wV^i^-*'-^  244.    Uioreaslng  Influence  of  OapttaL    The  introduction  of  machines 

^C^       was  a  phase  in  the  progress  of  Capitalism,  and  led  to  increased  division  of 

^  proceasee,  and  to  the  shifting  of  labour,  as  well  as  to  the  migration  of  industry 

to  localities  where  power  was  available.  614 

245.  Factories  and  Oottage  Xndustriea.  The  concentration  of  labour 
involved  the  decay  of  cottage  employment,  and  increased  the  differentiation 
of  town  and  country,  so  that  the  weaver  ceased  to  have  subsidiary  aouices  d 
income,  while  his  earnings  were  more  liable  to  fluctuate.  There  was  rapid 
material  progress,  and  this  involved  a  loss  of  stability.    .  616 

246.  The  Bias  of  an  Bmploylng  OUuhi.  Machineiy  gave  opportunity 
for  the  rise  of  capitalist  employers,  some  of  whom  were  drawn  firom 
mercantile  business,  while  others  had  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  yeoman 
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n«  In^rovwaaiits  In  ptoixuAkm  led  to  tbe  adoption  of  a  new  poUej 
for  fitimnlating  indaetiy,  not  by  veoasting,  bat  by  abandoning  the  whole 
617 


n.    Thx  Intboduotion  or  Maohinert  in  thb  Tbztilb  TBABiea 


247.  Cotton  tfrtBdnff.  The  eotton  indnstiy  was  the  field  when  the 
safolntion  first  occurred,  through  the  inventione  which  Arkwright  rendered 
BDeeeeaftil ;  though  he  failed  to  maintain  hie  alleged  rights,  and  power- 
q^inning  became  ^mrj  genefaL  The  weftving  of  ootton  on  linen  warp  had 
gnown  np  daring  the  sixteenth  and  serenteenth  eentoriee,  bat  cloth  oonld 
now  be  made  of  eotton  only ;  and  forelgiieni  wera  imderscld.  Ample  soppliea 
of  maiterial  were  available,  though  intermptions  of  trade  ware  dieastroos  and 
titers  was  an  inereased  demand  lor  laboor;  bat  the  supply  ol  water-power 
was  limited,  and  the  appliealion  of  steam-power  was  followed  by  the  growth 
of  fsetoiy  towns 620 

948.  The  Fink  Factory  Ast  The  condition  of  parish  apprentices  in 
cotton  factories  attracted  attention,  not  from  the  danger  of  overwork,  bat 
becaase  of  their  defectiTe  moral  iaraining.  The  first  Faotoiy  Act  was  directly 
connected  with  the  Eliaabethan  apprenticeship  qrstem.  •        .       628 

246.  Ootton  Weaven  and  Waffos  dasesamimt.  Before  the  power-loom 
came  into  use,  the  cotton  weavers  enjoyed  great  prosperity  temporarily,  but 
wero  soon  redooed  to  receiving  starvation  rates  of  pay.  The  Arbitration  Aet 
of  1800  proved  ineffootive ;  and  the  weavers  demanded  an  assessment  of  their 
wages  onder  the  Act  of  1668.  TbiB  had  iUlen  into  deenetade,  and  was 
repealed,  in  deference  to  doctriMiire  opinion,  with  the  reealt  of  throwing  the 
cotton  weavers  on  the  ratee  in  Lancashize.  The  Scotch  weavers,  when 
attempting  to  seeoxe  kgal  redress,  rendered  themselves  liable  to  criminal 
psooeedings 632 

260.  Oalloo  Mtttoni  and  Ovarstocddng  with  Apprentices.  The  intro- 
doction  of  machinezy  in  calico  printing  led  to  the  sobstitation  of  boys  fer 
men,  and  to  overstocking  with  a^rentioes.  The  quality  of  the  product  in 
the  cotton  trades  was  improved  by  the  use  of  machmery.  «        638 

251.  The  Supply  of  Wool,  Xrdand  and  AnatraUa.  The  condition  of 
the  woollen  differed  from  the  cotton  trade,  as  spinning  was  widely  diffased, 
and  native  materials  were  laigely  employed.  The  supply  of  English  wod 
was  limited,  and  seems  to  have  been  diminishing,  so  that  there  was  more 
reliance  on  fbreign  wool,  and  revived  anxiety,  which  diowed  itself  in  all  parts 
of  the  countzy,  about  the  smuggling  of  English  wool  abroad.  A  new  souzee 
of  supply  was  found,  through  the  transpiHrtation  of  sheep  to  and  develop- 
ment of  squatting  in  Australia;  but  this  source  was  not  available  for  any  con- 
siderable quantity  till  after  the  revolution  in  spinning  had  taken  plac&       642 

252.  OardlBff  and  WMl-ComMng.  A  great  saving  was  effected  by 
machines  for  carding  and  sadbbUng,  and  these  had  been  generally  adopted ; 
but  the  invention  of  machinezy  for  the  preliminary  processes  of  worsted 
manufacture  roused  great  antagonism  among  the  wool-combers.     .       648 

253.  Bplnnlnff-Jenniea  for  Wotfl.  Hand- jennies  for  wool  came  into  use 
at  the  centres  of  domestic  weaving,  and  spioning  with  the  wheel  ceased  to  be 
remunerative,  even  as  n  by-occnpation.    In  1798  the  Berkshirs  Jnetices 
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granted  allowanoes  from  the  rates,  and  fhie  tided  over  the  traniftlon  to 
spinning  by  jennies  in  faetories,  and  sabseqaent  spinning  by  power.  658 
254.  Legal  and  Illegal  WooUen  Weavenu  The  flying  shnttle  brought 
large  earnings  to  those  woollen  weavers  who  fonnd  employment,  bat  the 
unemployed  commenced  an  agitation  for  enforoing  the  old  rules.  The 
obligation  of  a  seven  years*  apprentioeship  was  set  aside  temporarily,  and, 
despite  the  evidence  in  favour  of  retaining  it,  the  ^stem  was  aban- 
doned  657 

256.  The  Shearmea  and  the  Ftamewofk  K&itten.  The  ose  of  gig- 
mills,  though  possibly  illegal,  was  permitted,  since  they  did  the  work  well; 
the  newly  invented  shearing  frames  deprived  skilled  workmen  of  empl<^- 
ment  and  roused  them  into  violent  opposition,  in  which  they  were  associated 
with  the  Luddites.  When  the  regulation  of  framework  knitting  by  the 
Company  ceased,  complaints  of  hardship  arose  from  the  hands,  who  paid 
frame  rents ;  and  subsequently  inferior  goods  were  produced,  which  spoiled 
the  market  The  evils  were  aggravated  by  the  practice  of  spreading  work, 
and  were  not  due  to  madhinezy,  but  to  reckless  competition.  •       Ml 

III.    Aggbavationb  of  thb  EvnA  of  Tbaksitioh. 

266.  The  War  and  Fluctuations  in  Maritime  InterooazBe.  The  in- 
evitable difficulties  of  transition  were  aggravated  by  the  fluctuations  of  trade, 
which  rendered  mann&cturing  speculative  and  tended  to  lower  the  operatives* 
standard  of  life.  The  breach  with  the  American  colonists  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  French  and  Dutch  rivals ;  and  Bussia  insisted  on  maintaining 
a  new  doctrine  of  neutral  trading,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  English,  who 
sustained  heavy  losses,  but  no  permanent  damage  to  their  maritime  power. 
Though  England  relinquished  many  possessions  in  1788,  her  maritime 
superiority  was  more  striking  than  ever,  and  enabled  her  to  monopolise  the 
carrying  trade  and  to  ruin  her  rivals.  During  the  Bevolutionary  War  a 
stimulus  was  given  to  English  tillage ;  and  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  to 
manufactures  for  American  markets.  English  prosperity  was  securely 
founded,  as  industry  and  agriculture  had  all  been  developed ;  a  large  revenue 
was  derived  from  customs;  England,  despite  the  pressure  of  debt,  could  defy 
competition  through  her  wealth  in  coal,  and  was  bound  to  triumph  in  the 
end.  The  attempt  of  England  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  France  embroiled 
her  with  the  United  States,  since  they  had  developed  a  carrying  trade 
between  France  and  her  ooloniee  to  the  disadvantage  of  British  traders. 
The  Orders  in  Council  against  neutral  trading  called  forth  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  Decrees ;  these  pressed  severely  on  the  customers  of  England,  but  did 
not  break  down  her  monopoly,  as  Napoleon  failed  to  develop  industries,  and 
a  large  contraband  trade  sprung  up.  The  rupture  with  the  States  affected 
our  supplies  of  material  and  food  as  well  as  our  manufactures.  With  the 
establishment  of  peace  a  period  of  depression  ensued.  Though  successful 
speculators  had  gained,  the  eommonity  as  a  whole  suffered  from  the  fluctua- 
tions in  trade.  668 

257.  Orsdlt  and  Orises.  During  the  war,  industry  suffered  from  want 
of  materials  and  the  interruption  of  the  food  supply,  and  all  capitalists  wero 
affected  by  the  variations  in  credit,  and  the  consequent  crises.    There  was 
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fraqutnt  temptation  to  ow-trading ;  whfle  Pitt  need  his  power  of  borrowing 
■o  penufltently,  and  politioal  affairs  were  so  threatening,  that  the  Bank  had 
to  suspend  oash  payments 689 

258.  The  NaUonal  DeM  and  tlie  glskiiig  Fond.  Mnoh  of  the  fisoal 
burden  was  deferred,  and  while  Pitt's  Sinking  Fnnd,  whioh  avoided  the 
errors  in  Walpole's  scheme^  inspired  mistaken  oonfidenoe^  it  served  to 
encourage  reckless  borrowing. 695 

259.  Tlie  Suspension  of  OaSh  Payments.  After  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments^  there  was  no  check  on  the  unconscious  depreciation  of  the 
currency  by  the  over-issue  of  paper,  which  tended  to  raise  general  prices 
and  to  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  wages.  The  authorities  of  the  Bank 
contested  the  fact  of  depreciation,  but  recent  experience  in  Ireland  rendered 
the  true  state  of  the  case  clear  to  the  Bullion  Oommittee  of  1810,  and  their 
principles  were  adopted  in  1819,  when  cash  payments  were  resumed.      699 

260.  The  Demand  for  Food  and  Higher  numing.  The  working 
classes  suffered  from  the  high  price  of  com,  which  was  partly  due  to  the 
increased  demand  of  the  nuuiu£Mturmg  population.  There  were  large 
supplies  of  meat,  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  manage  the  available  com  to 
advantage,  to  encourage  the  importation  of  food  from  abroad,  and  to  dis- 
courage waste 708 

261.  Bndosnre  and  the  Labourera.  With  the  view  of  increasing  the 
home  production  of  com,  enclosure  was  pushed  on,  in  the  belief  that  the 
whole  rural  population  would  be  benefited;  but  this  hope  proved  mistaken. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  labourer  lost  the  opportunities  of  supple- 
menting his  income,  and  was  deprived  of  the  hope  of  rising  in  the 
world 711 

262.  Rural  Wages  and  lllowances.  It  appeared  impracticable  to 
reintroduce  the  assessment  of  wages ;  and  in  a  period  of  severe  distress,  the 
justices  began  to  grant  allowances  to  the  families  of  able-bodied  men 
systematically,  with  disastrous  results  in  pauperising  the  population^ 
while  by- occupations  and  village  industries  decayed,  and  the  tendency  to 
migrate  to  towns  increased. 716 

268.  The  Agricultural  Intereat  and  the  Com  Laws.  The  Oom  Law  of 
1689  had  been  successful  in  both  its  objects,  for  many  years ;  that  of  1773 
was  intended  to  secure  a  food  supply,  either  from  home  or  abroad,  at  a  steady 
price;  but  Parliament  reverted  to  the  principle  of  promoting  native  pro- 
duction, in  1791,  and  gave  an  unhealthy  stimulus  to  tillage  for  a  time^  with 
the  result  that  landlords  were  threatened  with  ruin  at  the  Peace.  The  Act  of 
1815  was  passed  on  plausible  grounds,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  landlords  as 
a  dass,  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumers,  and  without  controlling  prices  so 
as  to  encourage  steady  agricultural  improvement.  .        .       •        723 

264.  The  Oomhlnation  Laws.  The  working  classes  not  only  failed  to 
obtain  redress  under  the  existing  laws,  but  suffered  from  the  passing  of 
a  new  Oombination  Act  in  a  time  of  political  panic,  and  despite  protests 
against  its  injustice.  Friendly  Societies  continued  to  exist ;  but  associations 
for  trade  purposes  were  liable  to  proeeeution ;  though  this  was  not  qrstematic- 
ally  enforced,  an  intense  sense  of  injustice  was  roused.  •        .        782 

265.  Boonomlo  BacpertiL  The  reluctance  of  Parliament  to  attempt 
remedial  legislation  was  due  to  the  influence  of  economic  experts,  who 
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aoaoentrsted  tlidr  attention  on  national  with,  and  wem  nneompromking 
advooateB  of  loitMi  fmire.  The  vigonr  ^th  whidi  th^  insiBted  on  fret  play 
foF  oapital  as  a  right,  and  denounced  traditional  viefwe^  as  to  the  dntj  of  the 
State  to  labonxece  and  the  eipedienoy  of  fJowtering  a  native  food  supply,  in- 
ereased  Glass  bitterness.  The  Olsssical  Beonoattists  generalised  from,  the  speoial 
flonditions  of  their  own  day,  and  put  forward  a  doetiine  of  the  wages-fund 
i^oh  condemned  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  labourers  to  saiae  wages,  because 
they  happened  to  be  tneffeotiye  at  that  junetors.  TheMalthusian  doctrine^  as 
to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistsBce  and  the  rapid  growth  of  population, 
was  a  convincing  statement  of  the  fttots  in  his  tiine,  but  left  the  mistaken 
imptession  that  all  philanthropic  effort  was  necessarily  Intils.        .       787 

IV.    Human  Wslfabb. 

266.  nie  HuBUUiiitarlana  aii4  Sobert  Owen.  English  public  ofrfnion, 
under  the  influence  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  became  dSssatisfied  with  the  meie 
conaidemtion  of  means,  and  began  to  feel  after  a  better  ideal  of  human  life, 
and  to  work  at  the  conditions  whioh  were  necessaiy  to  realise  it.  Attempts 
had  been  made  to  put  down  the  cruel  treatment  of  parish  appreatieee,  and 
other  abuses  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  positive  efforts  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  by  providing  new  means  of  education,  were  generally  wel- 
comed. Bobert  Owen  had  extraordinary  practical  success  at  New  Lanark, 
not  only  in  his  schools  and  co-operative  store,  but  in  mansging  his  mtH  go 
as  to  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  the  operatives  in  character.       .        740 

267.  TheBemovalofPexsonallMBaliUltles.  The  status  of  the  workmen 
was  improved  by  altering  the  conditions  for  the  settlement  of  the  poor,  and 
by  repealing  the  restrictions  on  emigration,  as  well  as  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Combination  Acts.  Despite  an  outbreak  of  strikes,  which  disappointed  the 
advocates  of  repeal,  the  Ck>mbination  Acts  were  not  reimposed,  and  the  ri^t 
of  forming  Trade  Unions  was  established;  the  men  were  defeated  in  the 
struggles  at  Bradford  and  Kidderminster,  but  by  combining  to  mai'titftiTt  the 
standard  of  life  they  have  secured,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Badioals, 
a  large  measure  of  freedom  for  joint  action 754 

268.  Anti-Fauperism.  The  methods  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
hj  providing  employment  and  granting  allowances,  were  most  demoralising 
under  various  forms  of  administration.  Neither  the  overseers  nor  the 
justices  exercised  effective  control;  and  there  was  need  for  a  central 
authority  to  introduce  a  better  poU<qr.  The  Poor  Law  Commission  reformed 
the  workhouses,  and  abolished  out-door  relief  for  the  able-bodied ;  it  has 
been  re-oxganised  as  a  permanent  department 763 

269.  OondittonaofCOUldren'sWork.  The  Bconomists  feared  that  any 
shortening  of  hours  would  drive  away  trade  and  add  to  the  distress  of 
the  artisans,  but  they  were  not  ready  to  welcome  interference,  even  where 
foreign  competition  was  impossible.  From  the  influence  of  Bobert  Owen, 
an  agitation  began  against  the  over-working  of  children,  and  a  Commission 
was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  conditions  of  their  labour  in  the 
woollen,  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  mills.  The  early  age  of  empbyment 
was  a  general  evil,  and  the  small  mills  had  a  specially  bad  reputation,  but 
the  irregularity  of  water-power  gave  an  excuse  for  working  excessive  time. 
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Most  of  the  «vi]B»  wbkHi  were  bconghi  to  lights  had  atteohed  to  ootti^e 
indostxy,  andpaientsdeeerTealaxgeehareof  blameaswellaemMters.  The 
CommiasionerB  of  1888  tried  to  isolate  the  question  of  child  labour,  and  hoped, 
that  shifts  would  be  organised.  Limits  were  imposed  on  the  employment  of 
children ;  and  inspectors,  acting  under  a  central  authonty,  were  charged  with 
enforcing  the  Act.  The  orer-working  of  children  could  not  be  checked 
efiectiTely  till  the  hours  for  women  were  restricted ;  and  a  normal  working 
day  of  ten  hours  and  a  half  was  at  length  established,  in  spite  of  the 
Corebodings  of  experts  who  ignored  the  results  of  Owen's  experienoe.       774 

270.  IMstrees  of  Hand-loom  WeaTen.  The  low  standard  of  comfort  of 
hand-loom  weavers  was  not  treated  as  a  subject  for  State  interfBrence.  The 
power-loom  was  superseding  hand  work;  the  concentration  of  weaving 
in  fiustories  gave  facilities  for  supervision,  and  encouraged  regularity  and 
honesty,  so  that  cottage  weavers  had  no  constaney  of  employment.  The 
depression  in  the  linen  trade,  during  the  transition  to  power  weaving,  was 
aggravated  hj  the  competition  of  Irish,  and  of  cotton  weavers ;  and  in  the 
silk  trade,  by  the  habitual  spreading  of  work.  The  application  of  power  to 
cotton- weaving  was  delayed  through  the  cheapness  of  hand  work,  and  led  in 
the  worsted  trade  to  labour  shifting.  The  woollen  weavers  had  lost  their 
abnormally  high  rates,  and  suffered  a  period  of  depression.  State  action 
seemed  impracticable,  but  there  has  been  improvement  of  wages  from  other 
influences,  and  the  conditions  for  health  of  factory  employment  compare 
fiftvooxably  with  those  that  characterised  cottage  industries.    .  700 

271  •  Cftmflttlftni  of  Work  la  Mlnei.  The  conditions  of  work  in  various 
industries  were  the  subject  of  enquiry,  and  a  strong  case  was  established 
for  interfering  in  regard  to  mines,  when  a  Commission  reported  in  1640. 
The  employment  of  young  boys  in  mines  had  been  Acreasing,  but  was 
now  prohibited,  as  well  as  that  of  women  under-ground,  and  a  i^ystem  of 
State  inspection  was  oiganised. 802 

272.  Gondltiona  of  USid  in  Towns.  The  conditions  in  which  labourers 
lived  attracted  attention  at  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1881,  in  insanitaiy 
diatziets;  and,  after  thorough  enquiry,  a  Health  Department  was  organised, 
but  on  an  inadequate  scale.  The  work  of  providing  Car  the  housing  of  the 
poor  has  been  pwrtly  dealt  with  by  building  societies,  though  the  problem  is 
inoieaaingly  difficult  either  for  individuals  or  municipalities.  The  new 
administrative  machinery  for  social  purposes  is  very  different  fkom  that 
of  the  Stuarts,  both  in  its  aims  and  its  methods.        •       •       .       806 


y.    FAcnjTtBB  woR  Transforxl 


278.  Bailwaja  and  Bieanma.  The  demands  of  manufacturing  dia- 
triota  for  improved  transport  were  met  Iqr  the  development  of  railway 
mterprise,  which  was  a  boon  to  the  pnblio  geneaUy ;  but  it  accelerated  the 
dedine  of  raial  life  in  England,  eqpedaUj  after  the  system  waa  introduced 
ia  Ameriea.  The  application  ol  steam  power  to  ooean  transport  was  more 
gnidual,  and  it  has  greatly  benefited  the  commannal,  but  not  the  landed 
ioteieal.  811 

274.  MBt4ttotfk  Ckmijantoa  Under  tbs  Influence  of  new  conditMns, 
flMilitiee  were  given  for  the  f oimatioa  of  joint-atock  campaniea  with  limiftad 
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liability^  and  these  were  largely  used  for  tranB-ooeanio  Bhipping.  The  trade 
of  the  East  India  Oompany  to  India  was  thrown  open  in  1818,  but  the 
ezclnslTe  trade  with  China  was  retained  till  1888.  The  abandonment  of 
well-ordered  trade  through  the  Hongists,  in  favoor  of  open  competition,  had 
disastrons  results,  when  the  last  remnant  of  monopoly  in  ooean  trade  was 
given  np.  The  danger  of  monopoly  growing  np  for  internal  commnnicatioii 
led  to  the  interferenoe  of  Govemment  on  behalf  of  the  public,  and  to  the 

institation  of  the  BaUway  ConmiiBsion. 816 

f  275.  Banlring  FacUitleB.  The  inadequacy,  for  modem  requirements,  of 
the  credit  system  was  brought  out  by  the  crisis  of  1825,  which  led  to 
a  renewed  agitation  against  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
to  the  development  of  provincial  banks,  and  of  London  banks  with  the  power 
of  issuing  notes.  By  the  Act  of  1844  the  responsibility  for  issuing  notes  was 
concentrated  in  the  Bank  of  England,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  crises ;  the  large  amount  of  capital  sunk  in  railway  enterprise,  and 
the  necessity  for  large  payments  abroad,  together  with  a  sudden  change,  due 
to  a  good  harvest,  sn  the  com  trade,  brought  about  the  crisis  of  1847.  The 
Bank  has  justified  its  position  not  so  much  by  controlling  the  issue  of  notes 
as  by  maintaining  the  reserve 822 

276.  Puhllo  Policy  tn  regard  to  Navigation.  The  new  conditions  of 
oommeroe  gave  rise  to  an  agitation  by  London  merchants  against  the  system 
of  commercial  regulation  ttirongh  tiie  Navigation  Acta.  Beciprocal  trade 
under  treaties  was  adopted  with  several  maritime  powers,  and  preferential 
tariffs  were  arranged  within  the  Empir&  Though  the  privileges  of  English 
shippers  were  done  away  with  in  1849,  English  maritime  supremacy  has 
been  successftiUy  jpaintained  owing  to  the  introduction  of  iron  ship- 
building. 829 

277.  Rnanoial  Befonn.  Commercial  progress  had  been  hampered  by 
the  pressure  of  taxation ;  this  was  reduced,  with  the  view  of  encoun^ging  in- 
dustry, before  Peel  xmdertook  the  thorough  reform  of  the  fiscal  i^tem.  Under 
reduced  rates,  trade  revived  and  revenue  expanded.  The  change  of  system 
was  tided  over  by  the  temporary  imposition  of  an  income  tax,  which  has  been 
retained  as  a  regular  charge^  owing  to  its  convenience.  •       «        838 

278.  The  Relative  Depression  of  the  Landed  Interest.  Economic 
and  political  antagonism  was  roused  against  the  Com  Laws,  as  recast  in 
1815,  since  they  benefited  a  particular  class,  to  the  disadvantage  of  tiie 
manufacturing  interest.  The  Irish  Famine  rendered  suspension  inevitable, 
and  repeal  followed  in  1846.  The  policy  of  fostering  a  home-grown  food 
supply  was  discarded  as  a  failure,  and  the  landed  interest  was  relegated 
to  a  secondary  place  in  the  State,  but  the  work  of  improvement  was  taken 
np  by  substantial  tenants,  before  the  ftill  effects  of  foreign  competition 
were  felt 840 

278.  Effects  on  Ireland.  The  depression  of  the  landed  interest  was 
specially  noticeable  in  Ireland  after  the  Union,  for  she  could  not  take 
advantage  of  the  new  commercial  prosperity  by  obtaining  markets  lor  mann- 
faotures;  and  subsistence  farming  was  maintained,  with  disastrous  results  in 
the  Famine.  The  repesl  of  the  Com  Laws  deprived  Ireland  of  an  advantage 
in  the  English  market,  and  the  State  has  neither  succeeded  in  attracting 
capitalist  fiurmers  nor  in  developing  a  peasant  proprietary.  846 

280.    Bmlgrat&oa  and  the  CkOonieo.    The  eoonomio  principles  of  lameM 
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faift  in  oommeroe,  eombfned  with  a  belief  that  the  oolonlet  vere  an  ezpenBe 
to  the  mother  ooxintry  and  that  they  would  gain  by  independence,  xendezed 
the  English  poblio  indifferent  to  the  retention  of  the  colonies;  while  the 
ooloniste  were  irritated  by  occasional  interference  on  behalf  of  native  races  in 
South  Africa,  and  of  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  long  protected 
sugar  industry  has  suffered  severely.  Protection  was  also  withdrawn  from 
Canadian  lumber  in  accordance  with  Free  Trade  doctrine.  Emigration  was 
encouraged  by  Lord  Selkirk  and  the  Canada  Company,  and  the  advantages 
of  systematic  colonisation,  as  a  means  of  relieving  England  of  redundant 
population  and  a  plethora  of  capital,  were  expounded  l^  Wakefield,  whose 
views  were  partly  adopted  in  the  development  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
He  helped  to  create  a  new  enthusiasm  at  home  for  colonial  empire,  while 
steps  were  taken,  both  in  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  to  introduce  responsible 
government  and  thus  plant  English  institutions  and  strengthen  English 
influence  throughout  the  world.     •••••••       860 

POSTSCRIPT. 

281  •  Lais8esFlalreinaomm«ro6.  The  treatment  of  the  recent  economic 
history  of  England  presents  xmusual  difficulties,  especially  in  view  of  the 
development  of  political  life  throughout  the  British  Empire.  LauteMfaire 
in  commerce  was  long  ago  accepted  as  an  ideal  by  individuals,  both  in 
England  and  America,  and  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Com  Laws,  but  their  expectations  as  to  the  action  of  other  nations 
have  not  been  fulfilled.  It  may  be  wise  to  abandon  commercial  laiuezfaire 
for  the  sake  of  securing  our  food  supply,  and  obtaining  an  open  door  for  our 
manufactures.  This  would  harmonise  with  traditional  Whig  views  of  the 
benefit  of  commerce  in  stimulating  industry  and  with  the  Tory  tradition  as 
to  distributing  the  burden  of  taxatioa*    »•••••       865 

282.  Analogy  with  the  EUsabetlian  Age.  Becent  history  presents 
a  parallel  with  that  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  substitution  of  a  new 
basis  for  economic  organisation ;  in  the  effects  of  the  discoveries  of  gold  and 
silver  on  prices  and  on  |he  relative  value  of  the  precious  metals ;  in  the 
facilities  for  the  formation  of  capital ;  in  the  building  up  of  great  fortunes, 
and  in  changes  in  business  organisation,  which  have  been  facilitated  by  the 
telegraph  qrstem.  871 

283.  The  Fhysical  Oonditiomi  of  WeUue.  Whereas  Elizabethan 
statesmen  aimed  at  promoting  national  Power  and  the  means  of  attaining 
it,  nineteenth  century  public  opinion  is  concentrated  on  the  Welfare  of 
the  masses,  and  the  conditions  for  realising  it.  This  affords  excuse  for 
exclusive  attention  to  the  interests  of  labour  in  England  and  her  colonies ; 
while  the  policy  of  other  countries  is  more  concerned  with  national  Power, 
or  the  interests  of  Capital.  The  influence  of  labour  is  shown  in  the  respective 

poUcies  of  England  ap«i  har  ^nlnniafl,   ftT^fl  \^  the  dflYflnp"»o«t  ^  n[^>«A> 

Unions,  Friendly  anf  Co-operative  Societies.  ....       876 

284.  Ihe  HBUiiiiii  (MUM^lluu  ul  WeliJare.  The  English  conception  of 
Welfare  Is  distinct  from  that  of  other  peoples,  and  includes  a  deep  respect 
for  historical  tradition  and  an  abandoimient  of  any  desire  to  assimilate 
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other  peoples  to  the  English  model,  as  well  as  a  high  respeoft  for  hnman  life, 

even  in  the  cases  of  coloured  peoples 881 

285.  Imperial  AdmlnistxatUm.  The  Roman  Empire  had  dealt  with 
the  same  problems,  bnt  it  was  less  fitted  to  grapple  with  them,  from  its 
military  origin,  its  territorial  character,  and  the  eoonomio  pressure  it 
entailed;  while  England  has  set  herself  to  diffuse  political  power  and  to 
devise  an  anoormpt  and  efficient  system  of  oivil  administration  in  con- 
junction  with  demooratio  institutions.  •        •        .        •       •        883 


IIL     PARLIAMENTARY  COLBERTISM. 
XI.    The  Enqush  BByoLunoN. 

209.    The  withdrawal  of  allegiance  from  James  II.  and  A J>.  1689 
accession  of  William  III.  were  the  outcome  of  the  blows  ' 

which  had  been  struck  at  the  authority  of  hereditaxy  Hevohuum 
Monarchy  during  the  Civil  War.  They  mark  a  veritable  became  ^ 
revolution  in  the  political  life  of  England,  since  the  changes  ^^ 
at  this  juncture  were  no  mere  reform,  when  improvements  J|^JJJ!^ 
were  introduced  into  the  machinery  of  government.  The 
basis  on  which  the  whole  polity  rested  was  completely 
altered.  The  personal  rule  of  the  Crown  gave  place  to  the 
power  of  the  people ;  for  it  was  by  popular  invitation  and 
Parliamentary  approval  that  William  attained  the  throne. 
Many  constitutional  questions  were  left  for  subsequent 
settlement;  there  was  room  for  much  dispute,  both  as  to 
the  precise  relation  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  the 
popular  voice,  and  in  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  of  England  in  the  House  of 
Commona  Still,  the  main  result  was  achieved,  since 
Parliament,  in  which  the  House,  of  Commons  was  a  very 
important  element,  had  attained  supreme  control  over  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  The  personal  action  of  the  Crown 
had  been  of  the  first  importance  in  economic  matters  of 
«veiy  kind  under  Charles  I.;  the  Court  had  swayed  the 
course  of  affairs,  especially  as  regards  commercial  and 
colonial  concessions,  under  Charles  II.  From  the  Revo- 
lution onwards,  however,  it  hardly  counted  as  a  separate 
£ekctor,  since  the  influence  of  the  Eing  was  exerted  through 
the  aid  of  royal  partisans  in  the  Lords,  or  the  Commons. 

The  new  accession  of  power,  which  the  House  of  Commons  hut  the 
thus  attained,  involved  a  tremendous  responsibility;   the  commwM 
Lower  House,  containing  as  it  did  representatives  both  of 
landed  men  and  traders,  became  the  chief  authority  for 
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A.D.  1689   discriminating  between  the  claims  of  different  interests, 
~  and  for  determining  how  far  any  of  them  were  compatible 

with,  or  inimical  to,  the  public  wel&re.    It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  all  interference  with  industry,  or  commerce, 
on  public  grounds  must  be  beneficial  to  some  individuals, 
and  deleterious  to  others^     In  all  State  intervention  in 
economic  affairs,  there  is  a  constant  temptation  to  sub- 
ordinate the  public  good  to  some  private  gain.    The  reasons 
alleged  for  favouring  particular  interests  were  often  ez- 
*^^'  d  ^®™®^y  plausible ;  and  in  any  case,  the  House  of  Commons 
to€aerci$€  of  that  period  was  singularly  unfitted  for  the  discharge  of 
nbOUy^^^  the  delicate  duty  of  promoting  the  material  prosperity  of 
^^^^,      the  realm.    The  men  who  had  come  to  the  fix)nt,  after  the 
Revolution,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  better  type, 
morally  or  socially,  than  the  members  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment".    In  all  probability  they  were   less  incorruptible; 
and  their  temptations  were  greater,  as  the  resources  in  the 
hands  of  the  moneyed  interest  were  much  larger  than  they 
Tradtng     had  ovor  been  before.    The  East  India  Companies  were  the 
had  re-       chief  smners  m  connection  with  the  bribery  which  went 
corrupt      on  during  the  last  decade    of   the   seventeenth  century. 
JjJJ2^5i^    Sir  Josiah  Child  had  made  large  presents  to  obtain  royal 
puJfo^      favour,  and  now  he  was  equally  lavish  in  securing  Parlia- 
mentary support*.    The  promoters  of  the  new  Company 
struck  out  a  line  for  themselves,  and  bribed  the  electors^ 
as  well  as   the  members   of  the  House.     Constitutional 
changes  had  brought  about  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  their 
privileges  rendered  Members  of  Parliament  firee  from  the 
dread  of  royal  displeasure,  while  there  was  little  danger 
that  their  action  would  be  criticised  by  their  constituents'. 
However  much  William  III.  and  his  advisers  might  regret 
the  necessity,  they  felt  themselves  forced  to    follow  the 
example  of  Clifford  and  the  Cabal,  and  purchase  support 
in  the  Commons.     The  practice  was  developed  still  farther 
by  Walpole,  and  it  was  by  means  of  this  guilty  alliance, 
between  the  Crown  and  a  section  of  the  Commons,  that  the 

^  See  above,  p.  16. 

>  Davenant,  The  True  JPieture  of  a  Modem  Whig,  in  Works,  iv.  12S.  Bee 
p.  188  aboye.  «  MacaaL^y,  History,  iv.  (1855),  426,  551. 

*  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Time,  iv.  464;  Balph,  History  of 
England,  zx.  926.  *  Macanlay,  History,  nz.  544. 
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King's  Government  was  carried  on  during  the  eighteenth  a.d.  1689 
century.    The  existence  of  such  a  system  testifies  alike  to  ~ 
the  real  power  which  Parliament  possessed,  and  to  the  Oroum    ^ 
unfitness  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  exercise  a  wiseJJ^^'* 
control  over  economic  interests.     It  is,  of  course,  true  that  «»«««• 
the  taint,  which  attaches  to  legislative  action  during  this 
period,  does  not  suffice  to  prove  that  the  measures  adopted 
were  wholly  mistaken.     Weighty  considerations  of  public 
good  were  urged  on  behalf  of  the  line  of  economic  policy 
that  was  adopted  during  the  period  of  Whig  ascendancy. 
The  scheme,  which  was  carried  out,  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  some  essential  elements  of  national  power. 
Still,  it  was  pursued  at  the  cost  and  to  the  detriment  of 
a  considerable  body  of  English  citizens,  and  some  of  the 
best  contemporary  writers  were  of  opinion  that  the  gain, 
which  accrued  to  the  public,  was  dearly  bought  \ 

Two  different  views  may  be  taken  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
advantage  which  accrues  to  a  country  from  its  foreign  trade. 
From  one  point  of  view  we  may  say  that  the  consumer  of 
foreign  products  obtains  articles  he  desires  to  use  on  easier  ^^ 

terms,  or  of  better  quality,  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case*. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  take  a  different  standard  and  ThepoUey 
gauge  the  benefit  of  trade  by  its  reaction  on  native  industry  ta^^ 
and  the  benefit  which  accrues  to  producers.    This  latter  Jj^^**' 
standpoint  was  adopted  by  Colbert;   the  principles  which  JjijJ| ^^ 
he  worked  out  in  France  seemed  to  contemporaries  to  betiuliMtry 
brilliantly  successful     Similar  opinions  as  to  the  benefit  of  ~^ 

trade,  and  of  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  were  dominant  in  England  ^' 

during  the  period  of  Whig  ascendancy.  "For  a  hundred 
years  past,"  as  a  Dutch  writer  observed  in  1751,  "the  English 
have  considered  exportation,  and  sale  of  goods  and  mer- 
chandises abroad,  as  the  only  profitable  and  advantageous 
trade  of  that  kingdom,  and  on  the  contrary  left  it  very 
doubtful  whether  the  importation  of  goods  be  beneficial 

1  This  was  the  view  taken  by  North,  Davenant,  Barbon  and  other  Tory 
writers.  Compare  Ashley,  The  Tory  Origin  of  Free  Trade  PoUey  in  Starveyit  p.  268. 
At  the  same  time  it  most  be  remembered  that  DaTenant  and  the  rest  were  not 
Free  Traders  in  the  modern  sense ;  they  did  belieye  that  it  was  the  business  of  the 
statesman  to  foster  and  encourage  trade,  not  to  let  it  alone.    See  below,  p.  867. 

>  See  below,  p.  602. 
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AJ>.i689   or  prejudicial^"    There  was  a  close  affinity  between  this 
"^  economic  position  and  the  political  aims  of  the  party.    The 

*^!?^?*'  Whigs  were  hostile  to  France,  and  bitterly  jealous  of  French 

vntn  frfng   .-  i-»ii  i  -ii 

jeaiou$y  of  mfluence  politically ;  they  were  eager  to  attack  the  power 
they  dreaded,  by  protective  legislation.  French  competition 
was  the  chief  rival  which  English  manufacturers  had  to 
fear;  and  they  were  able  to  furnish  the  Whigs,  who  were 
nervously  suspicious  of  French  influence,  with  an  excuse  for 
checking  intercourse  with  that  country,  and  for  hindering 
the  development  of  its  trade.  A  similar  line  of  economic 
policy  was  adopted  by  the  Whigs  in  regard  to  the  manu- 
factures imported  from  other  regions.  The  English  pro- 
ducers of  textile  &brics  alleged  that  their  markets  were 
spoiled  by  the  importation  of  East  Indian  goods,  and  the 
Whigs  were  not  averse  to  harass  the  trade  of  the  great 
joint-stock  Company,  which  had  come  under  the  rule  of 
N  Tory  magnates.    There  was  a  close  connection  between  the 

I  political  affinities  of  the   Whig  party  and  the  economic 

scheme  of  protecting  native  industry.  During  the  period 
of  Whig  ascendancy,  the  economic  policy  of  the  country 
became  a  thoroughgoing  imitation  of  the  principles  of 
Louis  XIV.'s  great  minister  Colbert',  though  they  were  put 
into  effect,  not  by  royal  mandates  as  in  France,  but  by 
__  parliamentary  legislation. 

The  Whigs       210.     The  increasing  power  of  the  House  of  Commons 
House  of    is  shown  not  only  in  the  manner  in  which  that  assembly 
Jmed^cS    was  able  to  determine  the  general  lines  of  economic  policy, 
SSSw'"     ^^*  *^  ^^   ^^®   ^^^  attitude  which    members    assumed 
authority    towards  the  administration.     They  were  no  longer  content 
with  criticising  the  blunders  of  the  King's  servants,  but 
attempted  to  get  the  control  of  certain  departments  into 
their  own  hands.     Students  of  the  English  constitution  long 
^  believed  that  it  was  framed  so  as  to  ensure  a  severance  of 

the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  and  this  view  appears 
to  have  been  held  by  William  and  his  most  faithful  sup- 
porters; but  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  prepared  to 
submit  to  this  opinion,  and  succeeded  in  setting  it  aside. 

1  Proposals  tnade  by  his  late  Highness  the  Frinee  qf  Orange  for  redressing  and 
amending  the  Trade  of  the  BepubUct  28. 

s  On  Colbert's  system,  compare  P.  Clement,  Oolhert  et  son  administrationi 
also  Sargent,  The  Eeonomie  Policy  of  Colbert. 
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They  passed  Acts  appointing  commissioners^  to  enquire  into  aj).  i689 
administrative  coiruption.    They  had  already  secured  full'" 
control  over  the  collection  of  the  cu8toIns^  and  they  were 
on  the  point  of  creating  a  permanent  Board  of  Trade  of  over 
their  own,  with  the  view  of  maintaining  the  same  sort  of  affa^, 
supervision  over  commercial  affairs  as  had  been  hitherto 
exercised  by  the  Privy  Council.    ''  In  the  end  when  all  the 
errors  with  relation  to  the  protection  of  our  trade  were  set 
out,  and  much  aggravated,  a  motion  was  made  to  create,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  a  council  of  trade.  ' 

"This  was  opposed  by  those  who  looked  on  it  as  a 
change  of  our  constitution  in  a  very  essential  point:  the 
executive  part  of  the  Qovemment  was  wholly  in  the  King : 
so  that  the  appointing  any  council  by  Act  of  Parliament 
began  a  precedent  of  their  breaking  in  upon  the  execution 
of  the  law,  in  which  it  could  not  be  easy  to  see  how  far  they 
might  be  carried;  it  was  indeed  offered,  that  this  council 
should  be  much  limited  as  to  its  powers ;  yet  many  appre- 
hended, that  if  the  Parliament  named  the  persons,  howsoever 
low  their  powers  might  be  at  first,  they  would  be  enlarged 

1  18  W.  m.  c.  1.  A  diBpate  aroae  between  the  two  HonBes  over  this  matter. 
Pari.  Hist.  t.  1821.  The  Lords  had  amended  the  bill  and  omitted  the  name  of 
Edmuid  Whitaker,  the  solicitor  to  the  Admiralty,  who  had  failed  to  give  any 
a<S60imt  of  £25,000  of  public  money.    See  also  Dayenant's  Ptditre,  Wori$t  iv.  166. 

s  **  We  do  not  find,  after  the  Restoration,  the  Grown  in  possession  of  a  rerenne 
consisting  in  part  of  a  prescriptive  duty  on  all  merchandise,  and  also  of  an  increase 
thereof  by  grant  of  Parliament  known  as  a  subsidy,  the  whole  of  which  is  coQeeted 
by  its  own  chosen  methods,  and  administered  at  its  own  disereibm  for  the  pnUio 
good.  On  the  contrary,  this  former  item  of  the  soyereign's  inoome  had  come  to 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  reyenne  of  the  State,  assessed  by  anthority  of  Parliament 
alone  in  the  person  of  its  Speaker,  and  collected  more  or  less  directly  by  an  official 
department  responsible  not  to  the  soyereign  alone,  as  heretofore,  bat  to  the  nation. 
Daring  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Staart  kings  the  Costoms  at  the  ports  had  been 
collected  l^  farmers,  an  ancient,  obnoxioas,  anprofltaUe  expedient,  and  one  which 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  laeratiye  tyranny  of  the  system  which  preyailed  under 
the  same  title  on  the  Continent.  Under  the  Oosmionwealth,  howeyer,  this  plan 
was  completely  changed,  and  the  reyenae  deriyed  from  the  new  Parliamentary 
Castoms  was  placed  under  the  control  of  commissioners.  Eyen  after  the  Bestora- 
tion,  the  same  deyice  (like  most  other  financial  reforms  of  the  late  rigime)  was 
continued,  and  was  only  changed  in  1670  for  a  stUl  more  responsible  method. 
From  that  date  to  the  Beydation  the  gross  inoome  of  the  Customs  was  answered 
to  the  country  by  a  Beceiyer-Gtoneral,  who  was  associated  from  the  year  1688  with 
a  ComptroUer-General;  and  in  this  way  the  most  fruitful  branch  of  the  andent 
reyenne  of  the  Grown  was  converted  from  a  source  of  royal  income  into  a  fund 
charged  with  some  portion  or  other  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  State.' '  Hall, 
History  of  ih^  Ouatonu  Beoenve,  1. 189. 
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AJ>.  1689   every  session ;  and  fix)m  being  a  council  to  look  into  matters 
"  of  trade,  they  would  be  next  empowered  to  appoint  convoys 

and  cruisers;  this  in  turn  might  draw  in  the  whole  Admiralty 
to  that  part  of  the  revenue,  or  supply,  that  was  appro- 
thmgl  in    priated  to  the  navy,  so  that  a  King  would  soon  grow  to  be  a 
wrt/3Ld,  ^^^  of  Venice ;  and  indeed  those  who  set  this  on  most 
zealously,  did  not  deny  that  they  designed  to  graft  many 
things  upon  it.    The  King  was  so  sensible  of  the  ill  effects 
this  would  have,  that  he  ordered  his  ministers  to  oppose 
it  as  much  as  possibly  they  could^"    The   discovery  of 
Chamock's    plot    against    William's    life'  diverted    public 
attention  for  the  time,  and  the  King,  by  appointing  a 
permanent  Board  of  Trade^  took  away  much  of  the  excuse 
there  had  been  for  the  agitation  in  the  Commona 
hmth^ikeir       Though  foiled   in  this    particular,  the  Commons  had 
ptme-        become,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  masters  of  the  situation ;  they 
^^deter-  ^^^  ^  ^  position  to  exercise  a  practical  control  over  the 
flfcv^***    spending  departments.     "The  government  was  plainly  in 
am  which     the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  must  sit  once 
w^he     a  year,  and  as  long  as  they  thought  fit,  while  the  King 
had  only  the  civil  list  for  life,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
administration  was    under  their  inspection*."    By  appro- 
priating the  money  they  voted  to  particular  objects,  they 
prevented  the  Government  &om  engaging  in  action  of  which 
they  disapproved.    The  Government  was  so  circumscribed 
that  it  could  not  attempt   to  fit  out   a  man-of-war  for 
Captain  Kid  to  employ  against  the  Madagascar  pirates; 
the  expedition  was  organised  at  the  private  expense  of 
Lord  Somers  and  others,  and  the  conduct  of  the  affair  was 
so  discreditable  as  to  give  ample  cause  for  complaint  against 
those  who  had  undertaken  to  finance  the  projects 

The  powers  of  effective  criticism  and  practical  control 
which  had  been  secured  were  ultimately  of  immense  ad- 
vantage, as  they  tended  to  purify  the  administrative 
corruption  which  had  been  the  disgrace  of  the  seventeenth 
century  generally*.    The  executive  power  was  not  severed 

1  Buniet,  History  of  his  Own  Tim/St  !▼•  S88. 
s  Macphenon,  AwnaU,  n.  681  n. 

*  Burnet,  op,  dt.  it.  448.  '  Id.,  op.  eU,  zv.  422. 

*  Cromwell's  rale  appears  to  afford  an  exception,  Macanlay,  zn.  424.    The 
goremment  of  Ireland  in  the  eighteenth  oentnrj  seems  to  have  maintained  the 
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from  the  le&fislative  body  and  was  forced  from  time  to  time  a.d.  i689 

1776 

to  justify  itself  to  an  elected  assembly.    But  this  was  not 

all  clear  gain:  parliamentary  legislation  was  a  much  more  and praeti^ 

6         >    1  ^       °  caUy  can- 

cumbrous  instrument  for  regulatmg  industry  and  commerce  troUedthe 
than   the   administrative    machinery   which    had  been  in  tr^^' 
vogue  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  or  Charles  L    Under  these  «y'*^' 
monarchs  the  Privy  Council  had  been  able  to  watch  the 
course  of  affairs  from  day  to  day,  and  to  issue  temporary 
orders  which  were  enforced  by  the  justices ;  Parliament  had 
to  be  content  with  more  general  measures  \  and  had  no 
means  of  adapting  them  to  circumstances  from  time  to  time. 
The  Com  Bounty  Law  took  account  of  an  immense  variety  The  UgU- 
of  conditions,  and  was  intended  to  be  a  self-acting  measure,  method  of 
under  which  a  useful  control  might  be  exercised  over  the{|^J^jJJ^ 
com  trade,  and  a  steady  stimulus  given  to  agricultura    It  W^^^^^ 
was  not  possible,  however,  to    devise    similar  means  for 
dealing  with  the  changing  circumstances  of  commercial  or 
manu£su2turing  pursuits.     Nor  was  Parliament  in  a  position 
to  give  special  concessions  to  individuals  in  order  to  pro- 
mote any  special  branch  of  industry;  the  favourite  expedient 
of  the  legislature  was  that  of  voting  bounties.    These  re- 
wards were  open  to  all  who  practised  the  art  which  it  was 
intended  to  encourage,  and  thus  had  no  exclusive  character ; 
but  whereas  the  system  of  patents  had  been  inexpensive  to 
the  Qovemment,  this  new  scheme  was  very  costly,  as  improved 
afforded  a   minimum    of   advantage    to  the  public   at  ^.andcMUy. 
maximum  of  cost  to  the  State*.    Such  grants  were  only 
too  likely  to  call  forth  fraudulent  attempts  to  obtain  the 
bounties,  without  regard  to  the  conditions  on  which  they 
were  offered    Malpractices  of  various  kinds  appear  to  have 
occurred  in  the  linen',  and  had  to  be  guarded  against  in 

old  traditionB.  Compare  W.  G.  Oandl,  Life  of  Hely  Butchimom,  Introdnotion  to 
the  CommereitU  BestraUUe  of  Ireland,  p.  Ixriii. 

1  As  had  been  adTOcated  by  MQles,  see  above,  p.  228.  The  EngUah  inethod  of 
tettling  all  detaUe  by  legislation  rendered  the  syBtem  much  less  flexible  than 
woold  haye  been  the  case  if  the  practice  of  the  French  legidatnre  had  been 
adopted.    See  p.  207  n.  2,  above. 

*  Adam  Smith,  WedUh  of  Nations,  *  On  Boantles/  Book  zy.  chapter  6. 

s  "  Whereas  by  reason  of  the  bounty  or  allowances  granted  on  the  ezportatian 
of  British  and  Irish  linens,  evQ-minded  persons  may  fraudnlently  endeavour  to 
export  linens  of  foreign  fabrick  and  manufacture,  and  to  receive  the  said  bounties 
or  allowances  for  the  same,  as  if  the  same  were  of  the  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  and  whereas  certain  stamps  are  required  by  law,  to  be  put 
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AJ).  1689   the  herring  trade*.     Protection  in  any  form  is  apt  to  entail 

~  some  imsatisfactory  results  in  society,  and  the  increase  of 

smuggling  was  an  evil  which  sprang  directly  out  of  attempts 

at  the  national  encouragement  of  industry.     It  is  impossible 

to  estimate  the  pecuniary  loss  which  occurred*,  and  the 

demoralisation,  which  was  due  to  these  premiums  on  evading 

the  law  and  on  dishonesty,  brought  about  a  serious  lowering 

of  the  ordinary  respect  for  the  law. 

TheWhigt,       211.    The  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England  was 

v!iZ^^     another  economic  change  which  diminished  the  importance 

E^u^     of  the  monarchy  in  the  realm.     It  has  been  commonly 

remarked  that,  by  linking  the  interests  of  the  moneyed 

men  to  the  revolutionary  settlement,  it  played  a  great  part 

in  extinguishing  the  chances  of  a  Jacobite  restoration ;  but 

its  constitutional  importance  lay  far  deeper  than  this.     The 

organisation  of  this  institution  brought  the  power  of  the 

^alihl^tJui  Crown  to  borrow  still  more  completely  under  parliamentary 

power  of    control.     When  the  taxes  were  assigned",  and  the  Crown 

lands*  administered  by  Parliament,  there  was  little  security 

that  the  monarch  was  free  to  offer  to  moneyed  men,  if  he 

wished  to  borrow.  At  the  Revolution,  the  House  of  Commons 

obtained  a  practical  control,  not  only  over  the  taxation  levied 

from  the  landed  men,  but  also  over  the  advances  made  by 

the  moneyed  classes'.     The  crisis,  when  Charles  I.  had  been 

upon  linens,  made  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland, 
which  may  have  been  pat  on  foreign  linens,  in  order  to  vend  them  as  linens  of  the 
mannfactnre  of  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  or  of  Ireland." 
18  G.  n.  c.  24. 

1  5  and6  W.  andM.  o.  7,  §  10. 

*  The  smnggling  of  wool  to  the  Continent  during  the  period  when  the  export 
Was  absolntely  prohibited  attained  enormoos  proportions;  it  was  estimated  in 
1788  at  11,000  packs  annnally  (BischofF,  A  Oomjprehentive  History  of  the  WooUen 
and  Worsted  Manufactures t  x.  241).  Profitable  illicit  trade  was  carried  on  in 
many  articles  of  Import.  Sir  Matthew  Decker  {Serious  Qowiderationst  p.  5) 
alleges  the  case  of  one  man  in  Zeeland  who  eJ^orted  to  England  half -a-million 
pounds  of  tea.  He  had  started  life  as  a  common  sailor,  bat  prospered  so  that  he 
had  come  to  own  foor  sloops  which  he  employed  in  ronning  tea. 

'  The  assignment  of  taxes  and  separate  keeping  of  aoconnts  lasted  tiU  Pitt's 
time,  see  Ghlsholm,  Notes  on  the  Heads  of  PubUc  Income  and  Expenditntret  in 
Reports,  1868-9,  xxxv.  Ap.  18,  p.  811,  printed  pag.  827. 

«  The  Crown  lands  were  almost  Talneless  at  the  Bevolation,  Pari,  Hist. 
T.  552.  See  also  Chisholm,  BtgporU,  1868-9,  xxzy.  Ap.  18,  on  Crown  Lands, 
p.  915,  printed  pag.  481.  Commons  Journals,  XLvn.  886,  Beport  of  the  Board 
of  Land  Berenne. 

A  Compare  the  Besdations  passed  in  1681  on  this  topic.    FarU  Hist,  zv.  1294. 
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forced  to  rely  on  parliamentary  backing  in  order  to  obtain  aj).  1689 
advances,  was   the  turning  point  in  his  career^     Those " 
who  urged  that  a  bank  was  inconsistent  with  monarchical  indepen- 
government    were    not    far   wrong*;    they    observed    that*^^* 
such   institutions   h{Ml   only  flourished   in   republics,  such 
as  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Amsterdam;    a   bank  created  an 
imperium  in  imperio  that  could  not  be  tolerated  under  an 
absolute  monarchy.    The  Bank  trenched  in  some  ways  on 
the  royal  prerogative ;  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  the 
circulating  medium  had  always  been  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  royal  honour;  but  a  Bank  which  had  the  right  to 
put  its  notes  in  circulation,  and  was  responsible  for  main- 
taining their  value,  came  at  least  to  share  in  this  part  of 

1  16  Car.  I.  o.  7.  *'  Whereas  great  mnna  of  money  rnnsi  of  necessity  be  speedily 
adTsnced  and  proyided  for  the  reliefe  of  his  Majesties  Army  and  People  in  the 
Northern  parts  of  this  Reahn  and  for  preventing  the  imminent  danger  this  King- 
dome  is  in  and  for  supply  of  other  his  Majesties  present  and  urgent  occasions 
which  cannot  he  soe  timely  effected  as  is  requisite  without  credit  for  raistng  the 
said  moneys  which  credit  cannot  be  obtained  until  such  obstacles  be  first  removed 
as  are  occasioned  by  fears  jealousies  and  apprehensions  of  diverse  his  Miq'esties 
Loyall  Subjects  that  this  present  Parliament  may  be  adjourned  prorogued  or 
dissolved  before  Justice  shalbe  duly  executed  upon  Delinquents  publflte  grievances 
redressed  and  firme  Peace  betweene  the  two  Nations  of  England  and  Scotland 
concluded  and  before  sufficient  provision  be  made  for  the  repayment  of  the  said 
moneys  so  to  be  raised  all  which  the  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  assem- 
bled having  duly  considered  Do  therefore  humbly  beseech  your  Most  Excellent 
Majestie  that  it  may  be  declared  and  enacted  And  be  it  declared  and  enacted 
by  the  King  our  Sovereign  Lord  with  the  assent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in 
this  present  Parliament  assembled  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same  That  this 
present  Parliament  now  assembled  shaU  not  be  dissolved  xmlesse  it  be  by  Act  of 
Parliament "  etc.  Note.  "  This  Act  was  not  found  amongst  the  original  Public  Acts 
of  this  Session  at  the  Parliament  OfSce,  but  is  annexed  to  the  Act  for  the  Attainder 
of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  amongst  the  Private  Acts,  and  both  the  said  Acts  received 
the  Boyal  Assent  by  Conmiission,  being  the  only  Acts  which  appear  to  have  passed 
in  that  manner  during  this  Session."    SUUuUb  of  the  Realms  p.  108. 

s  One  of  the  first  advocates  of  the  establishment  of  a  bank,  Henry  Robinson, 
argues  against  this  view,  which  must  have  been  current  in  1641.  England*$ 
S^ety,  in  Shaw,  Writert  on  English  Monetary  Bietory,  p.  66.  Balthasar  Oerbier 
urged  on  the  Council  of  State  that  they  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  founding 
a  bank,  as  there  was  no  longer  a  danger  of  its  money  being  seized  by  the  king. 
Some  eoneideratfons  on  the  two  grand  Staple  CommodiHes  of  England,  p.  6  (1661). 
The  alleged  incompatibility  was  felt,  not  only  by  the  projectors  of  banks  but  by 
politicians.  The  objection  is  well  put  by  T.  Violet,  Appeal  to  Caeear  (1660), 
p.  20 ;  and  was  borne  in  mind  by  the  founders  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  say 
in  anticipating  the  objections  of  opponents,  **In  all  their  Peregrinations  they 
never  met  with  Banks  nor  Stocks  anywhere,  but  only  in  Bepublicks.  And  if  we 
let  them  set  footing  in  England  we  shall  certainly  be  in  danger  of  a  Common 
wealth."  A  hrirf  account  of  the  intended  Bank  of  England  (1691),  p.  8.  Brit 
Mns.  1189.  d.  10. 
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AJ>.  1689  monarchical  responsibility.  It  had  long  been  notorious,  too, 
T  that  the  possession  of  wealth  gave  the  command  of  power' ; 

the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  enabled  them  to  exercise  an  economic  influence; 
^  the  resources  at  their  command  were  not  exceeded  by  the 

and  sums  which   the   King  could   control;   it  was  hardly  too 

/A«  centre  much  to  Say  that  the  Bank  overbalanced  the  Crown  as  a 
^the^^  power  in  the  State.  Hitherto  the  continuity  of  the  govem- 
state;  ment  had  depended  chiefly  on  the  succession  to  the  throne ; 
T  and  there  were  possibilities  of  violent  reaction  with  each 

new  accession;  but  the  existence  of  the  Bank  gave  an 
important  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same 
general  principles  of  rule  under  any  monarch;  national  bank- 
ruptcy, rather  than  the  dangers  of  disputed  succession  to  the 
Crown,  became  an  object  of  dread.  The  Bank  proved  itself 
to  be  compatible  with  monarchy,  only  because  the  monarchy 
was  now  greatly  limited  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution*. 
Hence  it  came  about  that  the  moneyed  men,  whose  pro- 
sperity was  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  credit,  were 
intensely  afraid  of  the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  and  lent 
the  whole  of  their  influence  to  the  Whig  party  and  the 
Hanoverian  succession.  They  were  thus  in  a  position*  to 
expect  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  views  on 
economic  questions,  during  the  period  of  Whig  ascendancy, 
and  they  were  not  disappointed. 

The  foundation  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  by  &x  the 
most  striking  incident  of  the  period,  in  the  economic  history 
of  the  country  internally.  We  have  seen,  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  importance  of  new  opportunities  for  the 

1  This  AriBtotelian  prineiple  is  applied  to  the  internal  affairs  of  modem 
countries  by  Harington  in  his  Oeeana,  He  traced  a  connection  between  the 
distribution  of  wealth  and  the  distribution  of  power  within  any  oonntry.  His 
treatise  was  suggested  by  considering  the  changes  (Toland's  Life,  prefixed  to 
Harington's  Works  (1737),  p.  xTii]  of  property  and  power  which  had  ocoorred 
since  the  time  of  Henry  VIL  The  rise  of  a  moneyed  class,  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  period,  with  the  rivalry  between  the  landed  and  moneyed  interest  which 
ensned,  is  an  interesting  illnstration  of  his  principle.  In  accordance  with  re- 
publican doctrines,  to  which  he  was  strongly  attached,  it  followed  that  a  wide 
distribniion  of  wealth  was  a  necessary  condition  for  good  popular  goTemment 
[Harington's  Work$  (1787),  78],  so  that  the  possessions  of  the  many  might  over- 
balance those  of  the  few. 

<  Addison,  Speetaior,  March  8, 1711. 

8  Compare  the  influence  of  moneyed  citizens  under  Richard  IL  VoL  z.  p.  881. 
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formation  and  intervention  of  capital,  bat  these  were  im-  AJ>.  1689 

•  —1776 

menseiy  enlarged  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  rapid 
development  of  credit  in  all  its  forms.  *  The  institution  and  the 
of  the  Bank  of  England  not  only  gave  stability  to  the  aUo  gave 
Government,  but  provided  the  means  for  material  progress  ^^J^ 
of  every  kind.    It  has  been  the  very  heart  of  the  economic  ^^^^^ 
life  of  the  country  during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  and 
we  mast  look  closely  at  the  character  of  the  new  Bank,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  launched.     We  shall 
then  see  how  these  new  facilities  for  the  formation  and 
investment  of  capital  gave  scope  for  extension  in  commerce 
and  in  industry.    The  greater  activity  at  the  centre,  syn- 
chronised with  an  expansion  of  the  sphere  in  which  the 
commercial  system  of  England  was  consciously  maintained. 

212.    The  success  of  the  representative  assembly,  in  The  Whiga 
controlling  the  power  of  the  Crown,  led  indirectly  to  an  ^>*4w 
enormous  expansion  of  its  sphere  of  influenca     At  the-gJJ^^^JJJ^ 
time  of  the  accession  of  James  I.,  Parliament  had  no  occasion  **^^ 
to  concern  itself  with  anything  outside  the  limits  of  England 
and  Wales.     Scotland  was  a  distinct  realm,  with  its  own 
Parliament ;  Ireland  was  also  a  separate  kingdom,  in  which 
the  House  of  Commons  took  little  interest;  foreign  trade 
was  in  the  hands  of  companies,  which  held  patents  from 
the  Crown ;  and  as  the  plantations  were  founded,  they  were 
similarly  controlled.  It  was  only  as  trade  reacted  on  the  well- 
being  of  English  taxpayers,  that  Parliament  had  ventured  to 
meddle  with  it  at  aH.    But  after  the  Revolution,  this  was 
entirely  changed ;  the  increased  power  of  Parliament  gave  it 
a  status  for  exercising  both  an  economic  and  political  control 
over  the  whole  of  the  territory  under  EngUsh  rule.    The 
dominant  party  in  Parliament  was  inclined,  by  its  traditional 
principles,  to  take  a  somewhat  narrow  view  of  its  duties  to  inajeahui 
Englishmen  in  distant  regions,  while  the  colonists  were  even  ^'* ' 
more  jealous  of  the  interference  of  Parliament  than  of  the 
exercise  of  authority  by  the  Crown*. 

It  was,  of  course,  true  that  the  establishment  of  the 
plantations  had  involved  a  considerable  drain  on  English  "^ 

resources,  both  in  men  and  money ;  there  were  many  people 

1  Fifike,  Owil  Gcvemment,  160. 
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A.D.  1689   in  England  who  were  indifferent  to  the  existence  of  the 
""  colonies,  and  who  only  approved  of  them  in  so  far  as  they 

supplemented  the  resources  of  the  English  realm  as  a  whole. 
There  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  colonies 
should  not  be  permitted  to  do  anything  that  would  under- 
mine the  power  of  the  mother  country;  and  the  Whigs 
as  they  especially  insisted  that  the  growing  communities  should 
a/raid  of  uot  cutcr  into  hostilc  competition  with  the  industry  and 
^p^.*^  trade  from  which  the  revenue  of  the  mother  country 
Aem^m^  was  largely  drawn.  Hence  there  was  room  for  much 
cawurff,  economic  jealousy  of  the  American  plantations  and  of 
Ireland;  this  worked  more  or  less  strongly  according  as 
the  products  of  the  dependency  interfered  with  those  of 
England,  or  did  not.  There  was  no  economic  rivalry  be- 
tween England  and  the  West  Indies  or  Virginia,  as  the 
sugar  and  tobacco  they  produced  had  not  been  grown  at 
home.  The  Northern  colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  were  well 
adapted,  by  climate  and  situation,  to  furnish  some  of  the 
products  which  the  mother  countiy  could  and  did  supply. 
In  the  case  of  Ireland  this  was  still  more  marked;  for 
Englishmen  had  actual  experience  of  being  undersold,  in 
the  victualling  trades  and  the  woollen  manufacture,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  island.  Scotland,  less  £stvoured  as  it 
is  by  climate  and  soil,  excited  no  similar  fears.  The  degrees 
of  favour  or  disfavour  shown  to  different  members  of  the 
English  economic  system  under  Parliamentary  rule,  can  be 
traced  to  the  application  of  this  principle  of  refusing  to 
tolerate  hostile  competition  with  the  products  and  industry 
of  the  predominant  partner. 

Not  only  were  the  sister  kingdom  and  the  colonies  in- 
juriously affected  by  the  economic  doctrines  of  the  Whigs, 
J^^Pjy    but  also  by  their   political  jealousies.     Their   bitterness 
int^course  against  France,  and  the  success  which  they  achieved  in 
French,      preventing  the  resumption  of  trade  with  that  country  after 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  were  distinctly  baneful  to  many  of 
the  members  of  the  English  system.     Scotland  and  Ireland 
had  long  had  a  profitable  trade  with  France,  and  they  were 
forced  to  relinquish  it,  or  to  have  recourse  to  illicit  methods 
of  conducting  it.    The  Northern  colonies  suffered  too,  for 
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they  were  hampered  in  their  eflforts  to  establish  commercial  ^^^^ 
relations  with  the  French  West  Indian  islands.  By  &r 
the  larger  part  of  the  grievances  which  were  felt  under 
Parliamentary  rule,  both  in  Scotland  after  the  Union,  and 
in  America  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
created  by  the  anti-French  economic  policy  which  found 
favour  in  Parliament. 

The  prosperity  of  the  colonies  was  sacrificed,  in  so  far  as 
the  views  of  the  Whigs  on  foreign  policy  prevailed,  and  their 
dread  of  royal  authority  exercised  an  even  more  malign «^.^^ 
influence.    The  Whig  party  in  Parliament  were  heirs  of  s^jeahua  of 
firm  determination  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Crown;  they  o/anyinde- 
looked  with  jealousy  on  the  prosperity  of  any  part  of  the-J^J^Jf 
British   dominions  from   which  the  king  could   draw  in-  rf^^^ 


dependent  support  This  motive  had  been  consciously  at 
work  in  the  legislation  in  regard  to  Irish  cattle,  and  it 
had  not  a  little  to  do  with  forcing  on  the  Parliamentary 
Union  between  England  and  Scotland.  The  English  House 
of  Commons  were  in  serious  difficulty  about  using  the 
power  of  trade  regulation,  they  had  gained  at  the  Revolution, 
till  the  time  came  when  they  were  able  to  make  their 
authority  felt  over  the  whole  of  Qreat  Britain.  The  Darien  tKb  , 
scheme  brought  the  possibilities  of  trouble  into  clear  light.  jSSaim 
The  ambition  of  the  Scotch  to  engage  in  the  commerce  of 
the  great  world,  might  possibly  have  been  advantageous  to 
the  head  of  a  Dual  Monarchy^  or  it  might  not ;  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  was  fraught  with  dangers  of 
every  kind,  political  and  commercial,  to^he  English  Parlia- 
ment Englishmen  recognised  that  Scotland  was  in  a 
position  to  inflict  irreparable  damage  on  their  commerce, 
and  that  the  existence  of  an  independent  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment was  a  source  of  serious  danger^  The  Darien  Company 
had  been  authorised  by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  in  1695,  to 
colonise,  make  fortifications,  fit  out  vessels  of  war  and 
contract  alliances.  Their  settlement  in  Darien  was  to  have 
been  a  free  port,  which  would  have  seriously  affected  the 
success  of  the  English  navigation  policy.     They  hoped  to 

1  On  the  possible  anning  of  the  Scots,  see  Swift,  PMk  Bpirit  of  WhigB, 
Workt  (1824),  rr.  25a  *  MAcddnnon,  Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  86. 
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^76^^   break  through  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company; 
they  had  secured  the  Parliamentary  authorisation  for  which 
hoetiii!^     the  English  Company  were  pleading  in  vain ;  they  opened 
^^"     an  office  and  received  subscriptions  in  London.    They  were 
preparing  to  compete  in  those  trades  which  Englishmen 
prized  most  highly ;  while  the  Scottish  project  also  aroused 
the  Spaniards,  and  strained  their  relations  with  Englishmen, 
both  with  regard  to  the  West  Indian  and  the  African  trade. 
The  schemes  for  trading  with  Archangel,  which  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Darien  Company  cherished,  and  of  carrying 
on  the  whale  fishery,  were  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
Russian  and   Greenland  Companies.      On  every  side  the 
leading  English  trades  were  threatened ;  and  the  embroglios 
with  the  Spaniards  which  followed  rendered  it  impossible 
for  King  William  to  support  his  northern  subjects  in  their 
great  undertaking.     The  seeds  of  failure  were  thus  sown  in 
the  expedition  from  the  first ;  and  the  Scottish  indignation, 
which  was  roused  by  the  narrative  of  the  survivors  who 
returned  frt>m  Darien,  was  embittered  by  the  sense  of  a 
pecuniary  loss  which  the  country  could  ill  afford.     The 
vfkieh        English  merchants  were  anxious  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
he§et<u^  of  similar  attempts  at  competition.    They  had  learned  that 
UMSiHve  ft  complete  legislative  Union  of  the  two  countries  must  be 
Umon.       procured  at  any  co6t\ 

The  Dual  Monarchy  had  not  been  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment from  any  point  of  view.  There  was  a  trend,  both  of 
men  and  money,  from  the  northern  kingdom  to  the  seat  of 
government,  which  was  not  welcome  in  England,  and  which 
was  bitterly  denounced  in  Scotland.    Their  brief  experience 

1  For  an  excellent  accoont  of  the  Darien  ComiMaiy  see  J.  H.  Burton,  History 
of  Scotland  from  the  Bevoluttonj  z.  c  TiiL  The  Darien  (Company  snfFered  from 
the  want  of  experience  of  its  directorB,  and  from  almost  evezy  one  of  the  difflonlties 
which  were  felt  in  the  more  powerful  Knglish  companies.  As  a  trading  concern, 
the  management  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  right  commodities  for  export;  as 
a  colony,  there  was  no  proper  goremment  which  ooold  restrain  the  disorderly  and 
buccaneering  elements ;  and  the  capital  was  quite  insufficient  for  the  projects  they 
had  in  yiew.  It  had  been  raised  with  some  difflonlty  in  Scotland,  and  though  the 
shares  were  all  taken  ap,  it  was  not  a  honafide  subscription,  as  some  of  the  share-  w^ 
holders  received  promises  from  the  Company  guaranteeing  them  against  aotoaLjL  * 
loss  (A.  z.  297).  The  general  impression  which  was  abroad,  that  the  tropics  ware 
fertile  and  wealthy,  prevented  the  directors  from  sanding  oat  the  supplies  which 
might  have  saved  the  cdlonists  from  utter  ruin. 
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of  freedom  of  intercourse,  during  the  Interregnum,  led  many  ^™i®^ 
of  the  Scotch  to  desire  a  commercial  union  between  the 
countries.    The  project  was  the  subject  of  negotiations  in 
1667s  but  no  terms  were  arranged  and  the  distress  in  Scot- 
land continued.     It  was  asserted  that  Scotland  had  declined  The  Dual 
rapidly  both  in  population  and  wealth  since  the  union  othad 
the  Crowns.    "Into  this  Condition  hath  this  Nation  beenj^j^>. 
brought  by  this  loose  and  Irregular  tye  of  the  Union  of  the-|^^^^*'' 
Crowns,  a  state  wherein  we  are  not  considered  as  Subjects 
nor  allies,  nor  Friends  nor  Enemies,  but  all  of  them,  only 
when,  where,  how  and  how  long  our  Task  Masters  please'." 
It  had  thus  become  apparent  that  some  change  was  requisite 
in  the  relations  which  subsisted  between  the  two  countries ; 
and  when  the  Commissioners  met  to  devise  a  scheme,  the 
English   were  determined  to    have    a   legislative,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  any  form  of  a  federal  union,  and  insisted 
that  this  matter  should  be  voted  on  first,  before  entering 
on   the   discussion   of   any   points   of  detail'.     When  this 
principle  was  once  secured,  they  appear  to  have  treated  the  and  the 
Scotch   Commissioners  generously  on   all  points  of  detail,  the^aftuai 
The  quota  which  Scotland  was  to  pay  towards  a  land  tax  u^'^  ^^ 
of   four  shillings   in   the   pound   was   £48,000  as   against 
£2,000,000  from  England*,  while  certain  duties  on  malt  and 
coals,  which  were  to  expire  within  a  brief  period,  were  not 
imposed  upon  Scotland  at  all.     But  besides  this,  Scotland 
received  a  considerable  payment  as  an  equivalent  for  in- 
curring a  share  of  responsibility  in  the  debt  with  which 
England    was   burdened.     The    portion    of  each   class    of 
taxation,  whether  customs  or  excise,  which  was  appropriated 
to  the  English  debt  was  taken,  and  the  proportion  which 
they  bore  to  the  whole  customs  and  excise  in  England  was 
calculated   out'.     Similar   calculations    in    regard    to    the 
different  branches  of  the  Scottish  revenue  brought  out  the 
fiust  that  £398,085.  10«.  would  be  a  fair  equivalent  to  be 
paid  to  Scotland,  for  accepting   obligations  in  respect  of 

^  lERet.  MBS,  Comm.  i.  Ap.  55.  Mackinnon,  Union  of  England  and  ScotUmd,  10. 
•  FropotaU  and  Reasona  for  Constituting  a  Council  of  Trade,  1701,  Intro- 
duction, p.  3.    Brit.  Mns.  1029.  a.  6  (1). 

»  Burton,  i.  407.  *  lb,  I.  412.  »  Jb.  i.  416. 
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the  English  National  Debt  by  submitting  to  an  incor- 
porating union.  This  sum  was  to  be  applied  to  winding 
up  the  Darien  Company  and  paying  other  debts\  and  to 
making  the  necessary  changes  in  the  coinage;  while  the 
balance  formed  a  fund  for  promoting  Scotch  fisheries  and 
manufactures'. 

The  treaty,  thus  arranged,  was  carried  through  the 
Scotch  Parliament  in  spite  of  the  indignant  protests  of 
Lord  Belhaven.  There  was  indeed  one  trivial  circumstance 
which  caused  much  friction,  after  the  matter  was  settled*. 
The  collection  of  the  Scotch  customs  had  been  farmed  out, 
and  naturally  this  arrangement  came  to  an  end  when  the 
separate  Scotch  taxation  ceased.  The  farmers  of  taxes, 
knowing  that  their  time  was  short,  found  it  most  profitable 
to  levy  small  duties  and  admit  large  quantities  of  goods, 
with  which  the  English  markets  were  eventually  fiooded. 
This  brought  about  considerable  commercial  disturbance  for 
a  time,  but  no  special  measures  were  taken,  as  there  seemed 
to  be  no  likelihood  that  the  occurrence  would  be  repeated. 

The  figures  as  to  revenue,  given  above,  may  perhaps 
serve  better  than  any  others  that  are  available,  to  indicate 
the  relative  economic  importance  of  the  two  kingdoms  at 
the  time  of  their  union.  It  does  not  appear  that  much 
progress  was  made  in  Scotland  during  the  first  half-century 
after  the  Union^.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Scottish  manu- 
£Ekctures  suffered  by  free  communication  with  English  towns, 
and  that  the  steel  manufacturers  at  Falkirk,  and  the  glovers 
of  Perth,  were  not  so  prosperous  after  the  Union  as  they  had 
been  before.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that,  despite 
this  immediate  loss,  Scotland  gained  eventually  from  being 
included  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  English  economic  system, 
and  sharing  in  the  fostering  care  which  Parliament  bestowed 
on  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.     The 

^  The  amonnt  actnally  allotted  to  this  purpose  proved  to  be  insnffldeiit,  and 
the  creditors  were  incorporated  as  the  Boyal  Bank  of  Scotland  in  1727.  The 
monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  thns  broken  down.    See  p.  454  below. 

s  See  below,  p.  454. 

»  Pari,  Hist.  VI.  679. 

*  Mackinnon,  op.  eit.  469,  4S2.  For  an  excellent  acoonnt  of  the  oomdition  of 
Scotland  jnst  before  the  Union  see  Proposals  and  Eeasons  for  constituting 
-a  Council  qf  Trade  (1701). 
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trading  and  industriai  classes  in  the  Lowlands  found  that,  A.D.  1689 
during    the    period    of   Whig   ascendancy,   their    political  ' 

principles  had  the  upper  hand,  and  that  the  economic  tt/etmote 
maxims,  which  were  influential  at  Westminster,  were  most  J^^oo/* 
favourable  to  their  own  material  interests.  Since  1707  the 
fiscal  and  economic  affairs  of  the  whole  island  have  been 
effectively  controlled  from  one  centre ;  and  under  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  Scotland  has  been  stimulated  into 
developing  a  vigorous  economic  life,  which  is  moreover  re- 
markably independent  of  that  of  the  southern  kingdom. 


Xn.    Public  Finance. 

213.    Attention  has  been  directed  above  to  the  profound  ^oiyont. 
political  significance  of  the  formation  of  the  Bank  of  Elngland^  the  Bank 
and  to  its  bearing  on  the  authority  of  a  constitutional  mon-  aSpracHce 
arch.   The  changes  in  business  practice  it  brought  about  and 
the  stimulus  it  gave  to  trade  were  important,  but  the  main 
motive  of  its  founders  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  had  devised 
a  new  expedient  in  finance*.     The  Bank  rendered  public 
borrowing  much  less  onerous  than  it  had  ever  been  before*. 

The  Kings  of  England  had  been  in  the  habit,  from  time 
immemorial,  of  borrowing  in  anticipation  of  the  taxes,  and 
obtaining  money  for  immediate  use  by  guaranteeing  re- 
payment when  certain  forms  of  revenue  were  collected. 
-Charles  I.  had  been  deeply  indebted  to  the  farmers  of  the 

^  See  p.  411  above. 

>  OThe  Bank  of  Gtenoa  had  been  called  into  existence  in  1407  to  finance  the 
State  debts,  and  its  foundation  was  in  some  way  analogous  to  that  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  Banks  of  Venice  (1587)  and  Amsterdam  (1609)  were  called  into 
being  to  meet  commercial  rather  than  political  requirements. 

8  For  its  inflnence  on  the  cnrrencj  and  the  trading  commonity  see  below, 
p.  442.  There  was  little  that  was  original  in  the  project,  as  many  similar  schemes 
had  been  proposed;  bat  none  of  them  had  taken  practical  shape.  One  of  the 
earliest  was  that  of  Christopher  Hagenback  in  1581  (S.  P.  D.  El.  cl.  78).  Compare 
also  Sir  Paul  Pindar's  letter,  A  Discourse  eonceming  the  erecting  a  Bank  for  ^ 
Crown  upon  oecaaion  of  the  King's  demanding  a  Loan  from  the  City  (Brit.  Mns. 
IrOfW.  M88.  cvm.  90);  also  Sir  Robert  Heath's  project  in  1622  (S.  P.  D.  J.  L 
cxxx.  29,  81,  82).  W.  Potter  suggested  a  land  bank,  under  the  Commonwealth 
{Humble  Proposals^  1651).  Sir  John  Sinclair  mentions  A  Description  of  the  Office 
of  Credit  (1665)  and  the  Proposals  to  the  King  and  Parliament  of  a  large  Model 
of  a  Bank,  by  M.  Lewis  (1678),  History  of  the  Public  Bevenue,  m.  237. 
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A.D.  1689   customs^     When  the  Lone:  Parliament  declared  them  de- 

—1776 

linquents  for  their  action  under  the  personal  government 

they  got  into  serious  trouble';  but  the  same  practice  was 

o/iorww'  continued  by  Parliament*.     Charles  II.  habitually  relied  on 

^^ti^of  advances*  from  the  Goldsmiths ;  and  even  the  stop  of  the 

P^«»^''^  Exchequer  in  1672,  by  which   the   repayment  of  moneys 

revenue;     lent  to  the  Government  on  the  assignment  of  taxes  was 

indefinitely  deferred',  did  not  put  an  end'  to  a  practice 

which  the  Commons  viewed  with  much  suspicion.     But 

the  demands  of  William  III.  could  not  be  met  by  such 

expedients;  the  sums  required  were  so  large,  as  to  exceed 

the  proceeds  of  any  possible  taxation.     As  the  accustomed 

security  for  the  money  lent  was  not  forthcoming,  borrowing 

in  anticipation  of  revenue  became  more  and  more  difficult. 

Attempts  were  made  to  procure  the  necessary  supplies  by 

Tontines  and  Life  Annuities,  and  subsequently  by  the  issue 

of  Exchequer  Bills'.    The  proceeds  thus  obtained  proved 

comparatively  small,  however;   and  the  immediate  success 

and  (he      attained,  when  the  Bank  of  England  was  actually  floated  and 

permawfn?  *he  uccessary  capital  subscribed,  came  as  an  immense  relief 

annuiitee    ^  ^\^q  Government,  which  was  in  terrible  straits  for  want 

gave  tne 

Govern-      of  money.    The  State  obtained  £1,200,000,  without  giving 

command    any  security  for  the  return  of  the  principal,  and  by  merely 

providing  for  the  regular  pajrment  of  £100,000  as  interest. 

This  scheme,  the   credit  of  which   appears  to  be  due   to 

William  Paterson",  was  attractive  to  those  persons  with 

1  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  able  to  repay  these  advances.  On  Charles's 
alleged  breach  of  faith  in  regard  to  the  money  of  English  merchants,  see  Robinson 
in  Shaw,  Select  Tracts  and  Documents  iUuetrative  of  English  Monetary  History  ^  56. 

s  The  Long  Parliament  fined  the  farmers  £150,000  as  deUnqnents,  for  collecting 
the  revenae  on  regal  authority  {Oommons  Journals,  n.  156, 157). 

*  Oommons  Journals,  m.  2. 

*  The  possibility  of  dispensing  with  these  adyanoes  and  thns  saving  interest 
was  one  of  the  advantages  which  led  Killigrew  to  advocate  the  erection  of  a  Bank 
in  1668.    A  Proposal,  p.  5. 

B  Shaw,  The  Beginnings  of  the  National  Debt,  in  Owens  College  Historical 
Essays,  891. 

>  Compare  Mr  Chisholm's  Notices  of  the  various  forms  of  Public  Debt,  in 
Accounts  and  Papers,  1857-8,  xxxm.  ms.  pag.  247,  printed  pag.  92. 

T  See  below,  441.  Power  to  issue  these  bills,  bearing  interest  at  6<i  per  cent, 
per  diem,  was  given  by  8  and  9  W.  m.  c.  20,  §§  63,  64. 

*  Andr^ad^s,  Eistoire  de  la  Danque  d'Anf^eterre,  x.  82.  The  failure  of  Paterson's- 
other  great  project — ^the  Darien  scheme— ruined  the  reputation  of  this  remarkable 
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money,  who  desired  to  bargam  for  the  payment  of  interest  A.D.  1689 
in  perpetuity,  and  did  not  wish  to  insist  on  having  a  right  ^^  ' 
to  claim  the  repayment  of  the  principal  at  a  definite  date. «««« on 
The  terms  offered  were  criticised  at  the  time  as  unnecessarily 
£%vourable^  to  the  lenders,  but  it  was  certainly  an  advantage 
to  William  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  money  so  easily. 

The  new  expedient  thus  devised  proved  convenient  to 
the  Qovemment  and  popular  with  moneyed  men,  so  that  both 
political  parties  had  recourse  to  it  in  turn.  This  financial 
policy  was,  however,  more  especially  associated  with  the 
Whigs.  Its  inception  was  due  to  them,  it  harmonised  with  ^«<m 
their  fundamental  principle  of  keeping  the  resources  of  the  eAe  whig 
realm  under  Parliamentary  control ;  and  as  many  of  their-^^U^ 
supporters  had  subscribed  to  the  Bank,  its  prosperity  as^JUJjp' 
an  institution  coincided  with  the  interest  of  their  political 
firiends.  But  from  the  first  it  roused  the  jealousy  of  the 
landed  interest;  they  felt  that  they  were  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage, since  they  were  heavily  burdened  with  permanent 
taxation,  by  a  S]rstem  of  finance  which  afforded  the  moneyed 
men  a  remunerative  investment.  The  Toiy  scheme  of  a 
Land  Bank  was  an  attempt  to  organise  the  new  finance  on 
lines  in  which  it  should  subserve  the  interests  of  landed 
men ;  but  after  its  impracticability  had  been  demonstrated', 
the  jealousy  felt  by  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  power  of 
goldsmiths  and  bankers  became  more  pronounced  For 
all  that,  the  Tories  were  forced  to  acknowledge  and  rely  on 
their  help.  So  long  as  successive  administrations  had  urgent 
need  of  money,  and  found  men  who  were  willing  to  lend  it, 
they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  adopt  the  unpopular  course 
of  largely  and  immediately  increasing  the  taxes. 

The  fiwst  that  the  new  system  was  convenient  is  suflS-  ^^^, 
dently  obvious,  but  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  expedient 
it  was  justifiable.    The  question  whether  it  was  really  ot^venieiu, 
mftn,  tnd  has  inelioed  snbBeqnent  wxlten  to  disoomit  bis  share  In  starting  the 
Bank.    Donbleday  assigns  a  large  part  in  the  inception  of  the  Bank  to  Bishop 
Bnmet,  who  is  also  said  to  have  followed  Bntch  precedents  in  the  matter  {Fimt»- 
eial  History,  p.  64).    The  Dntch  debt  at  this  time  involved  an  annoal  chaige  of 
£1,000,000  in  interest,  Davenant,  x.  248. 

1  Davenant,  Essay  on  Ways  and  Means^  x.  24,  thought  the  attraction  of  8% 
diverted  capital  from  trade.  Many  Dntch  capitalists  were  glad  to  take  advantage 
of  the  offer.  *  See  below,  p.  452. 
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AJ>.  1689   political  advantage  to  the  country,  in  the  long  ran,  has  pro- 
"  yoked  an  immense  amount  of  discussion^    Various  writers 

have  held  that  each  generation  should  make  immediate 
but  there    provision'  out  of  taxation  for  paying  off  the  debt  incurred 
danger  qf  by  any  wars  in  which  they  had  engaged,  and  that  it  was 
T^^deSon^^^  *o  burdou  posterity  with  the  cost  of  their  under- 
poaterity     takings*.    But  it  was  often  plausible  to  urge  that  after- 
generations  were  gainers  by  the  struggles  in  which  their 
fathers  engaged,  and  that  it  was  entirely  just  that  the 
burden  should  be  distributed  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
If  the  funds  are  used  in  connection  with  some  contest 
which  involves  the  very  existence  of  the  nation,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  this  view;  but  the  precise  benefit  ac- 

^  The  pablio  mind  has  become  habitnated  to  Che  existence  of  national  debts,  bat 
the  case  against  them  occasionally  finds  a  yigorons  exponent,  especially  in  view  of 
the  decline  of  Holland,  which  was  regarded  as  dne  to  the  pressure  of  the  taxation 
which  was  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  debt.  <*  Up  to  times  of 
comparatively  modsm  and  recent  date,  therefore,  the  idea  of  any  persons,  in 
a  real  national  exigence,  when  perhaps  national  existence  was  at  stake,  oifering 
to  lend  money  to  their  conntry  *at  interest,'  was  deemed  jnst  as  absurd  as 
wonld  be  a  child  offering  to  lend  its  pocket-money  to  its  father  '  at  interest,' 
when  both  were  in  danger  of  wanting  a  dinner!  It  was  reserved  for  what  is 
strangely  termed  *an  enlightened  era,'  to  hatch  this  monstrous  absurdity,  which, 
ontil  it  was  pat  into  practice,  wonld  not  haye  been  deemed  wicked,  bnt  silly. 
Strange  torn  for  matters  to  take  at  an  *  enlightened  era ' ;  and  stranger  still,  that 
such  a  notion  should  first  strike  root  in  the  skaU  of  a  countryman  of  '  Grotios' : 
but  so  it  was.  It  was  in  the  muddy  and  huckstering  brain  of  a  Dutchman,  some- 
where about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  this  pestilent  schema 
was  engendered;  and  in  the  huckstering  country  of  Holland  was  first  presented 
to  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  'National  Debt.'  The  'Lemaean 
Fens '  engendered  the  *  Hydra* ;  and  amidst  the  swamps  of  the  '  Zuyder  Zee '  was 
generated  this  far  worse  than  the  fabled  monster  of  the  poets  t  After  all,  howeyer, 
the  soil  is  sofflcieutly  worthy  of  the  tree.  The  Dutch,  though  they  have  produced 
one  or  two  great  men,  are  a  nation  remarkable  for  low,  peddling,  greedy,  and 
huckstering  notions ;  but  they  have  this  excuse,  that,  being  a  small  and  weak 
state,  they  have  been  continually,  by  their  position,  compelled  to  make  efforts 
beyond  their  strength;  and  this  it  was,  no  doubt,  which  first  tempted  them  to 
plunge  into  that  most  preposterous  and  wicked  system,  of  which  I  am  now  to 
give  the  detalL  With  a  country  almost  naturally  defenceless,  engaged  by  position 
and  religion  in  couflicts  far  beyond  their  real  national  strength,  surrounded  by 
strong  and  often  hostile  powers,  the  Dutch  at  length  became  so  exhausted  by 
the  pressure  of  the  taxes  they  paid,  as  to  sacrifice  before  the  shrine  of  manmion 
those  liberties  which  they  had  preserved  from  ambition.**  Doableday,  ^'noftctoZ, 
Monetary  and  Statiatical  History  of  England,  48.  Compare  also  the  writers 
quoted  by  Macculloch,  Dictionary^  s.t.  Holland. 

a  An  attempt  in  this  direction  was  made  by  the  Acts  8  and  9  W.  HE.  c.  20  §  41. 

•  Davenant,  i.  80.  He  thought  it  specially  unfair  in  England,  *6.  256.  This 
principle  is  laid  down  by  Jefferson,  MemoirB,  Correspondence,  etc,  vr,  200. 
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cruing  to  subsequent  generations  from  the  military  triumphs  aj>.  16S9 
of  the  past,  can  hardly  be  assessed  in  terms  of  money.    It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  quota  of  the  expense  of  Marlborough's 
campaigns  could  be  &irly  imposed  on  Englishmen  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.    Political  gains  and 
military  successes  are  often  very  transient  advantages.    If 
it  is  fidr  to  postpone  the  reckoning,  it  is  also  necessary 
to  take  account  of  the  rapid  depreciation  which  affects  this  *«*'*«^ 
species  of  national  gain.    It  is  not  easy  to  adduce  good  tatttM 
reasons  for  deferring  payment  for  military  expense  for  more        >/ 
than  a  generation,  and  there  is  an  undoubted  danger  that 
statesmen,  who  find  they  can  obtain  money  easily,  may  be         v 
more  tempted  to  engage  in  reckless  undertakings,  than  if 
they  were  compelled  at  every  step  to  look  at  ways  and 
means.    However  this  may  be,  it  may  still  be  said  that  the 
possession  of  such  a  powerful  instrument  of  finance  caimot 
but  be  beneficial  to  the  country,  even  if  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  it  has  not  always  been  used  with  discretion. 

The  chief  point,  at  which  the  new  sj^tem  of  finance  lay 
open  to  criticism,  was  in  the  rapid  increase  in  the  charges  ^of , 
which  had  to  be  defirayed  by  annual  taxation,  in  consequence  ikt  chcuye* 
of  the  necessity  of  paying  interest  on  the  growing  national  ^  ^ 
debt.  Charles  Davenant,  who  discussed  the  new  methods 
from  a  Tory  standpoint,  noted  that  when  there  is  a  heavy  per- 
manent burden,  there  tends  to  be  less  room  for  new  exactions 
on  occasions  of  special  emergency* ;  and  after  twenty  years' 
experience,  this  objection  ceased  to  be  closely  associated  with 
Tory  jealousy.  It  became  obvious  to  all  dispassionate  ob- 
servers that  the  system  had  been  pursued  to  a  dangerous 
extent.  Archibald  Hutcheson  wrote  most  judiciously  on  the 
subject,  and  analysed  the  losses  to  the  community  fix)m 
the  pressure  of  debt,  in  the  rise  of  prices,  the  depression  of 
trade,  and  payment  of  interest  to  foreigners'.  He  urged  that 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  effect  the  repayment  of 
the  debt,  as  it  stood  in  1717.  He  would  have  appropriated 
a  tenth  part  of  all  real  and  all  personal  estate  to  this  object^ 
as  he  believed  that  there  would  be  such  a  revival  of  pro- 
sperity, when  the  pressure  of  taxation  was  lightened,  that 
the  landed  interest,  the  trading  interest,  and  the  moneyed 

^  EsBttif  on  Waya  and  MeanSt  in  Worlut  i.  28.  *  OoUeeUon  of  Treatiaea,  p.  20. 
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interest  alike  would  share  in  the  general  gain^  As  an 
alternative  he  proposed  that  a  million  should  be  set  aside 
annually  to  form  a  sinking  fund,  in  the  expectation  that,  if 
no  new  wars  broke  out,  the  nation  would  be  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  debt  in  the  course  of  thirty  years*.  A  somewhat 
similar  scheme  was  actually  set  on  foot  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole';  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  careful  to  introduce 
the  necessary  safeguardsi  and  to  ensure  that  the  money  set 
aside  should  be  actually  devoted  to  the  repayment  of  debt,  and 
to  no  other  purpose.  In  the  first  few  years  of  the  existence 
of  this  Fund,  there  was  an  inconsiderable  reduction  of  total 
indebtedness\  as  the  new  debts  incurred  did  not  quite 
equal  the  amounts  paid  off.  After  1733,  however,  all 
attempts  to  keep  the  Sinking  Fund  inviolate  ceased,  and  it 
completely  changed  its  character;  payments  of  every  sort 
for  current  expenses  were  habitually  charged  to  it,  and  it 
was  replaced,  in  1786,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund.  At  that  date,  out  of  the  £200,607,110 
which  had  been  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  Fund  during  the 
seventy-two  years  of  its  existence,  only  £23,984,344  had  been 
devoted  to  its  ostensible  objects  No  real  success  attended 
the  attempts  of  financiers  to  reduce  the  total  of  the  national 
obligations,  though  they  were  occasionally  able,  by  a  process 
of  conversion,  to  diminish  the  charges  for  interest*.  They 
were,  moreover,  forced  to  be  constantly  on  the  outlook  for 
additional  sources  of  revenue,  fix)m  which  the  expenses  of 
government  and  the  payment  of  interest  might  be  defirayed, 
and  this  necessity  was  the  underlying  motive  for  the  scheme 
of  taxing  the  colonists. 

214.  The  fiscal  system  of  the  country  had  been  entirely 
reconstructed  during  the  Civil  War.  The  fifteenths  and 
tenths,  and  the  Tudor  subsidies,  which  remained  under 
Charles  I.,  had  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Qovem- 
ment,  and  his  opponents  had  to  organise  a  revenue  system 


1  Huioheson,  OoUeetion  of  Treaiites,  pp.  20,  22.  *  Ih.  p.  78. 

»  8  Geo.  I.  oc.  7,  8,  9. 

4  Nathaniel  Gould,  Eeeay  on  the  Publich  DtbU  of  ihia  Kingdom  (1727),  in 
Maccnlloch,  Select  GolUcUon  of  Scarce  Traeti  on  the  National  Debt,  p.  68. 

s  GhiBholm'B  Report  in  Accounte  and  Papers,  1868-9,  xzxv.  767. 

>  In  1717  the  rate  of  interest  on  GoYemment  seonrities  was  rednoed  from  6  to 
6  per  cent,  and  in  1727  from  5  to  4  per  cent.    Bastable,  PvhUc  Finance,  568. 
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Qnder  the  pressure  of  immediate  necessity.    The  practical  AJ>.  1689 
common  sense  of  the  Parliamentaiy  party,  in  meeting  the 
sudden  emergency  caused  by  the  War*,  received  the  highest  *«^  ^een 
proof  of  approbation  from  the  Restoration  Parliament ;  since  tuted 
financial  expedients,  which  had  been  specially  devised  in/JI2|If'** 
order  to  meet  temporary  exigencies,  were  deliberately  re- '^^^''*"^* 
tained  as  convenient  for  raising  a  permanent  revenue.    The 
scheme,  which  was  adopted  at  the  Restoration,  did  not 
prove  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government', 
and  was  totally  inadequate  as  a  means  of  raising  money 
for  the  great  continental  struggle  in  which  William  was 
engaged;  and  much  interesting  discussion  took  place  as  to  and  pro- 
the  best  ways  and  means  of  supplying  the  war.    Davenanty-^lcie  ^^ 
and  other  Tory  writers,  had  argued  that  a  readjustment  of  ^f^^ 
the  taxes  levied  on  commodities  would  prove  very  fiiiitful ;  SJ!^}^^'^ 
they  believed  that  an  ample  revenue  might  be  provided  in 
this  fikshion,  and  that  it  would  be  unnecessary,  except  in  the 
direct  emergencies,  to  have  recourse  to  the  dangerous  system 
of  borrowing.    They  maintained  the  principle  that  the  in- 
cidence of  taxation  should  be  distributed  as  equitably  as 
possible,  so  that  all  the  various  sections  of  the  community 
might  be  called  upon  to  contribute  according  to  their  means 
to  the  necessities  of  State.    It  appeared  to  them  that  the 
burden  of  taxation  pressed  with  undue  severity  on  the 
landed  men.    Davenant  points  out  that  in  ancient  times 
personal  as  well  as  real  property  had  been  taxed,  and  insists 
that  the  same  course  should  be  taken  in  his  own  day.    "  The 
usurers,  who  are  the  true  drones  of  a  commonwealth,  living 
upon  the  honey  without  any  labour,  should,  of  all  people,  be 
brought  in  to  bear  their  proportion  of  the  common  burthen. 
As  yet  they  could  never  be  eflfectually  reached,  but  they  may 
be  fetched  in  by  the  wisdom  of  a  Parliament,  if  the  House  of 
Commons  would  please  resolutely  to  set  themselves  about 
it*."    Davenant  hLmself  would  have  liked  to  see  the  income 

1  "  The  late  king  having  the  oommand  of  the  Inlands  and  the  Parliament  of 
moat  of  the  seaports,  they  had  no  better  way  than  to  pnt  an  exdae  on  goods, 
whereby  their  enemies,  making  nse  of  the  said  goods,  paid  the  excise,  and  so  the 
Parliamentary  Army."  Trade9  Destruction  is  England's  Bmn,  or  Excite  Deeryed, 
by  W.  C,  1659,  p.  6  [Brit.  Mas.  618.  h.  1  (2)]. 

>  Shaw,  Beginnings  of  National  Deht^  in  Oxoems  OoUege  Historical  Essays,  400. 

*  Ways  and  Means,  in  Works,  I.  57. 
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A.D.  1689    from  money  subjected  to  direct  taxation,  which  might  corre- 
"  spomd  to  the  tax  on  the  rental  of  land^ ;  but  the  times  were 

not  yet  ripe  for  anjrthing  of  the  nature  of  an  income  tax*. 
As  an  alternative  expedient  for  distributing  the  incidence  of 
by  develop-  taxation  more  widely,  he  had  to  fall  back  upon  an  excise'. 
^^  This  had  been  the  favourite  expedient  of  Charles  I.'s  advisers, 
though  it  had  not  been  enforced  till  Pym  took  it  in  hand^ 
Davenant  was  aware  that  the  scheme  might  prove  im- 
practicable ;  "  unless  the  nation  does  unanimously  and  freely 
give  into  excises,  upon  the  full  conviction  that  they  are  the 
best  ways  and  means  of  supplying  the  government,  it  will 
not  be  the  interest  of  any  king  to  desire  such  a  revenue. 
For  if  they  are  carried  but  by  a  small  majority,  against 
the  sense  and  grain  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  will  come  so  crampt  in  the  act  of  Parliament, 
and  loaded  with  so  many  difficulties,  that  they  will  only 
occasion  great  clamours  in  the  kingdom,  and  not  yield  much 
money  V  There  was  much  ingenuity  in  his  scheme  for 
graduating  it,  so  that  it  might  fall  chiefly  upon  the  luxuries 
of  the  rich,  and  to  only  a  small  extent  upon  the  necessities 
of  the  poor'.  He  hoped  that,  by  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
assize  of  bread  and  beer,  it  might  be  possible  to  prevent 
such  a  tax  from  having  a  serious  effect  upon  prices^;  and 
that  the  machinery  of  collection  might  be  organised  without 
the  necessity  of  inquisitorial  interference  with  private  life*. 
But,  when  the  advocate  of  the  scheme  admitted  that  so 
many  difficulties  had  to  be  faced,  there  need  be  little  surprise 
that  responsible  statesmen  made  little  attempt  to  follow 
thov^h  his  advice.  There  were  besides  two  objections  to  the  ex- 
otjected  to  tension  of  the  excise.     Economic  theorists  like  Locke*  were 


both  on 
economic 


opposed  to  it;  they  held  that  all  such  taxation  fell  ultimately 
upon  the  land";  they  argued  that  it  was  wiser  to  levy  it 

1  He  calonlfttes  the  money  lent  in  interest  at  £20,000,000 ;  and  takes  the  rate 
of  interest  as  6  o/o  and  the  income  as  £1,000,000.  A  four  shilling  rate  on  this  smn 
wonld  yield  £200,000  ( Works,  i.  p.  58).  A  similar  proposal  was  rerived  in  1759  by 
the  author  of  Thoughts  on  the  permdove  consequences  of  honrovfing  money  (Trin. 
GoU.  Lib.  T.  2. 183).  >  See  p.  889  below. 

8  Davenant  was  himself  a  comnussloner  of  excise. 

«  Dowell,  Taxation,  n.  9. 

•  Ways  and  Means,  in  Works,  i.  71.  «  /6.  68.  ^  Ib.U.  ^  lb.  67. 

•  Considerations,  in  WorhH,  v.  57. 

10  Davenant  did  not  deny  that  "  all  taxes  whatsoever  are  in  their  last  rssori 
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directly  on  that  fund,  rather  than  to  cause  disturbance  toA.D.i689 
prices  by  levying  it  on  commodities^    But  there  were  also 
objections  of  a  political  character;  the  excise  was  a  branch  <^^ 
of  revenue  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  Crown ;  to  touch  gnmnda. 
it  in  any  way  was  difficult ;  and  to  leave  it  in  royal  hands,  and 
make  it  much  more  productive,  would  be  to  render  the  Crown 
less  dependent  on  Parliament*.    Under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  little  was  done  to  give  effect  to 
Davenant's  views ;  the  taxes  on  malt',  and  leather^  imposed 
under  William  111.,  were  in  accordance  with  his  principles, 
and  further  steps  were  taken  during  the  reign  of  Anne,  in 
charging  duties  on  candle-making,  soap,  painted  calicoes  and 
starch';  the  Stamp  Act,  which  was  levied  on  newspapers 
and  advertisements,  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category. 

ft  tax  upon  land,"  bni  held  fhat  "excises  will  affect  land  in  no  degree  like  taxes 
that  charge  it  directly.*'    Waya  and  Means^  in  Works,  u  77. 

^  Sir  Matthew  Decker  advocated  a  graduated  tax  on  houses,  as  a  means  of 
imposing  an  equable  burden  on  all  clauses  and  raising  a  million  annually  which 
might  be  nsed  for  the  discharge  of  the  debt.  Sertotu  Oonriderations  on  the 
mveral  Sigh  Dutiett  London,  1744,  p.- 17.  This  is  nndonbtedly  Decker's;  the 
seventh  (1766)  edition  bears  his  name,  as  well  as  the  title-page  of  Horsley's  reply 
{SariouM  CoiuideraHon$  examined,  1744).  A  more  ingenions  proposal  was  put  into 
shape  in  1789  in  an  Esaay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  the  Foreign  Trade  (1744), 
Brit.  Mns.  8246.  h.  1,  which  was  attributed  to  Bichardson.  It  is  full  of  excellent 
criticism  on  the  then  existing  arrangements  for  taxation,  and  it  proposes  to  replace 
all  existing  exactions,  both  local  and  national,  by  a  single  tax  whioh  should  fall  on 
everyone  all  round;  so  far  it  coincides  closely  with  the  plan  that  was  advocated  by 
Sir  Matthew  Decker,  but  this  new  tax  was  not  to  be  a  tax  on  consumption  bnt 
a  tax  that  should  be  levied  directly,  by  compelling  everyone  to  take  out  a  license 
for  all  sorts  of  articles  of  luxury  whioh  they  might  intend  to  use.  The  tract  was 
reprinted  more  than  once  and  appears  to  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attenti<A. 
It  is  mentioned  here  as  a  curiosity  in  sumptuary  proposals,  and  as  an  ingenious 
attempt  to  touch  the  pockets  of  the  consumers  directly  with  the  least  possible 
interference  with  trade,  p.  44.  Temple  (Vindication  of  Commerce,  p.  37) 
and  Oaldwell  {Debates,  n.  782)  attributed  it  to  Decker,  but  the  disregard  of 
Decker's  own  scheme,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  Navigation  Acts,  which 
Decker  approved,  render  this  most  unlikely.  Still  more  interesting  is  the 
proposal  {Thoughts  on  the  pemieious  consequences  of  borrowing  money,  1769) 
for  substituting  direct  taxation  on  land  and  funded  property,  for  the  indirect 
taxes  which  liampered  trade,  and  which,  as  Locke  had  argued,  ultimately  fell 
upon  land. 

s  The  feeliDg  is  alluded  to  in  general  terms  by  Davenant,  Ways  and  Means, 
X.  76.  William  had  the  excise  for  life,  bnt  not  the  customs  (ParL  Hist.  v.  561),  an 
arrangement  which  did  not  satisfy  him,  bnt  which  Bishop  Burnet  persuaded  him 
to  accept. 

•  Dowell,  Taxation,  n.  56. 

«  8  and  9  W.  m.  c.  21.  •  Dowell,  n.  76. 
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AJ>.  1689   All  these  were  of  the  nature  of  excises,  or  taxes  which  fell 

on  home  manu&ctures. 
Wainoie'8         The  oxtenslve  changes  in  the  fiscal  system  of  the  country, 
nformB      which  were  carried  through  by  Walpole,  were  based  on  a 
^tndedto    ^®^  different  principle.    He  endeavoured  to  take  consistent 
fo^        account  of  the  effect  of  the  tariffs  upon  the  material  pro- 
sperity of  the  country,  and  to  reform  all  duties  so  as  to 
give  the  greatest   possible  stimulus    to  the  trading   and 
manu&cturing  interests.    By  this  means  he  hoped  to  develop 
the  industrial  and  commercial  resources  of  the  country; 
there  is  a  close  affinity  between  his  fiscal  system  and  the 
particular  form  of  mercantilism^  which  was  current  in  his 
^  time.    He  acted  in  complete  accord  with  the  best  com- 

mercial opinions  of  the  day*,  and  it  has  been  said  in  his 
commendation  "  that  he  found  the  book  of  rates  the  worst 
and  left  it  best  in  Europe'."  It  is  worth  while  to  quote 
his  own  statement  of  the  principles  which  actuated  him 
as  it  occurs  in  the  Speech  fix>m  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of 
J  the  session  of  1721.  "  In  this  situation  of  affairs  we  should  be 

extremely  wanting  to  ourselves,  if  we  neglected  to  improve 
A  the  favourable  opportunity  which  this  general  tranquillity 

gives  us,  of  extending  our  commerce,  upon  which  the  riches 
and  grandeur  of  this  nation  chiefly  depend.  It  is  very  obvious, 
that  nothing  would  more  conduce  to  the  obtaining  so  public 
a  good,  than  to  make  the  exportation  of  our  own  manu- 
factures, and  the  importation  of  the  commodities  used  in 
t]ie  manu£Bu;turing  of  them,  as  practicable  and  easy  as  may 
be ;  by  this  means,  the  balance  of  trade  may  be  preserved  in 
our  favour,  our  navigation  increased,  and  greater  numbers  of 
our  poor  employed. 

"I  must  therefore  recommend  it  to  you.  Gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Ck)mmons,  to  consider  how  far  the  duties  upon 
these  branches  may  be  taken  off,  and  replaced,  without  any 
violation  of  public  fidth,  or  laying  any  new  burthen  upon  my 
people.  And  I  promise  myself,  that  by  a  due  consideration 
of  this  matter,  the  produce  of  those  duties,  compared  with 
the  infinite  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  the  Eangdome  by 

1  See  above,  p.  896,  also  below,  457.  *  Tucker,  CUvU  OovemmeiU,  p.  222. 

*  Goxe,  Memoirs  of  Sir  Bohert  Walpole^  XT.  854. 
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their  being  taken  off,  will  be  found  so  inconsiderable,  as  to  a.d.  1689 
leave  little  room  for  any  difficulties  or  objections*."  He "" 
practically  took  off  all  import  duties  on  naval  stores  and 
drugs,  and  the  other  materials  of  our  manufactures,  and 
arranged  that  all  the  products  of  our  industry  should  be 
exported  duty  free.  The  creation  of  the  Bank  of  England 
had  led  the  moneyed  men  to  rally  round  the  Whigs,  but  / 

Walpole*s  reforms  cemented  the  attachment  of  the  manu- 
fiax^turers  to  the  same  interest. 

Nor  were  the  commercial  men  forsfotten.  Walpole  was  ^^ 
anxious  to  leave  the  carrying  trade  as  free  as  possible,  and 
to  substitute,  for  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods, 
excises  on  their  consumption  at  home*.  He  hoped  by  this 
means  to  render  the  whole  island  "  one  general  free  port  and 
a  magazine  and  common  storehouse  for  all  nations*."  He 
managed  to  effect  this  change  in  regard  to  tea,  coffee,  and 
chocolate,  which  were  deposited  in  bonded  warehouses  and 
charged  with  duty  when  taken  out  for  home  consumption, 
and  he  was  able  to  increase  the  revenue  from  these  com- 
modities £120,000  a  year.  When  he  attempted  to  extend 
the  principle,  however,  to  all  imported  goods  as  well  as 
to  articles  of  home  production,  like  salt,  the  deep-seated 
prejudice  against  an  excise  was  at  once  aroused.  Walpole 
endeavoured  to  allay  the  excitement  by  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Some  general  considerations  concerning  tiie  alteration  and 
improvement  of  the  Revenues^ ;  and  a  commitee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  exposed  the  frightful  amount  of  fiuud  and  illicit 
trade  which  went  on  under  the  existing  system",  and  which 
Walpole  hoped  to  check.  How  far  he  would  have  been 
successful  in  this  last  aim  must  always  be  doubtftil,  for  he 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  carrying  his  views  into  effect. 
The  dislike  of  an  excise  as  inquisitorial  was  intense,  and 
coupled  with  this  was  the  curious  allegation  that  the 
citizens,  if  once  accustomed  to  it,  would  feel  it  so  little 
that  they  would  cease  to  take  an  interest  in  checking 
the  vagaries  of  the  Government.     Walpole  explained  his 

1  Pari,  Bitt.  vn.  918.  *  Coxe,  op.  eii,  m.  60. 

>  Tncker,  ElemenU  of  Commerce,  148  n. 

*  Coxe,  op.  eit,  m.  68.  *  lb.  7L 
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^1776^^  intentions  in  an  admirable  speech,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
£jrAj^'  hope  that  the  measure  would  "tend  to  make  London  a  free 
'^y^  port  and  by  consequence  the  market  of  the  world V  But 
his  opinion  was  not  endorsed  by  the  City  men  themselves ; 
the  Bill  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  249  to 
189,  but  an  agitation  against  the  measure  was  fomented 
in  London,  Nottingham,  and  other  towns;  and  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole,  sensible  that  "in  the  present  inflamed  temper  of 
the  people  the  Act  could  not  be  carried  into  execution  with- 
out an  armed  forceV  determined  to  abandon  the  schema 

Had  the  measure  been  successful,  Walpole  expected  that 
he  would  be  able  to  redress  some  of  the   admitted  in- 
equalities in  the  incidence  of  taxation.    He  had  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  advantage,  which  the  moneyed  men  enjoyed 
from  the  new  finance,  by  lowering  the  rate  of  interest  on 
the  public  funds  from  8  or  6  to  4  per  cent. ;  and  as  he  had 
«>.<*««*«    also  reduced  the  land  tax  from  4».  to  !*.■,  he  had  done 
oMe  to       something  to  mitigate  the  sense  of  injustice  from  which  the 
to^SSrSJc      country  gentlemen  suffered.     He  hoped  to  be  able  to  go 
'*^**^'    farther,  and  abolish  the  land  tax  altogether;   there  were 
extraordinary  inequalities  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
levied^  and  Walpole  asserted  that  it  had  "  continued  so  long 
and  laid  so  heavy  that  many  a  landed  gentleman  in  this 
kingdom  had  thereby  been  utterly  ruined  and  undone."    But 
with  the  failure  of  his  excise  scheme,  and  the  impossibility 
of  finding  any  other  source  of  revenue,  it  was  inevitable  that 

^  Coxe,  op.  eit,  m.  106.  s  Id.,  op.  cit.  zn.  116. 

B  In  1731  ADA  1732.    Dowell,  op.  eit.  n.  96. 

*  Davenant,  who  examined  into  the  matter  with  great  care,  showed  that  the 
home  coonties  were  aaseased  mnch  more  heavily  than  those  in  the  north  and  west. 
This  had  been  due  at  first  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Commonwealth  had  laid 
the  heaviest  burden  npon  the  connties  on  which  they  could  rely.  An  nnsncoessfal 
attempt  was  made  to  correct  this  at  the  Bestoration,  when  the  assessment  for 
ship  money  had  been  taken  as  a  model,  on  account  of  the  known  care  with  which 
it  had  been  made.  An  excellent  account  of  the  method  adopted  in  1634  will  be 
found  in  Mr  E.  Cannan's  Hittory  of  Local  Ratet  in  England,  50.  Davanant 
endeavours  to  show,  by  appealing  to  the  excise,  the  poll  tax,  the  hearth  rate  and 
the  poor  rate,  that  the  northern  and  western  counties  had  improved  more  rapidly 
than  the  home  counties  in  the  intervening  period,  and  should  therefore  pay  a  larger 
quota  than  was  charged  npon  them  in  the  property  tax  (Davenant,  Ways  and 
Meantf  in  WorJu,  z.  82-^2).  The  property  tax  was  thus  doubly  unfair,  since  it  fell 
exclusively  npon  real  property,  and  as  land  of  equal  value  in  different  counties 
bore  very  diHwimilar  shares  CKf  the  burden.    See  p.  604  n.  3  below. 
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the  land  tax^  should  be  continued;  and  the  landed  interest  A.D.  igs9 
were^  partly  by  their  own  action  m  raising  an  opposition  to 
the  excise,  left  to  nurse  their  grievance  about  the  unfair  but  the 
share  of  the  burden  of  taxation  which  they  were  called  upon  S«y^oJ!!Ljd 
to  bear".    The  subsequent  wars  rendered  it  impossible  for*;*"^'?^ 

^  ,  ^  hu  reforms 

any  statesman  to  attempt  systematic  reforms,  and  the  fiscal  imprac-    ^ 
arrangements   of  the    country  continued   to   give   special 
support  to  manu&cturers.    Capitalists  of  every  class  were 
relieved  of  any  heavy  burden,  and  special  pains  were  taken  ^ 

to  stimulate  industry,  both  native  and  exotic. 

Xin.    Currency  and  Credit.    . 

216.    The  condition  of  the  currency  was  an  important 
element  in  all  the  controversy  which  preceded  and  accom- 
panied the  founding  of  the  Bank  of  England.    At  a  time 
when  the  only  recognised  circulating  medium  consisted  of  ^«  de- 
the  precious  metals,  there  was  a  general,  if  mistaken,  anxiety  atandm-d 
that  the  amassing  of  money  in  a  bank  would  tend  to  denude  ^^^ 
the  country  of  the  circulating  medium.    It  was  contended 
that  the  starting  of  such  an  institution  would  tend  to  in- 
convenience traders,  to  bring  about  a  rise  of  prices,  and  to 
cause  increased  trouble  in  collecting  the  king's  taxes.    The 
deficiency  of  currency  was  a  very  real  and  serious  difficulty 
which  pressed  on  many  persons;   and  it  was  so  far  aggra- 
vated, during  the  re-coinage  of  1696,  that  the  Bank  was 
unable  to  cash  its  notes  with  the  accustomed  punctuality. 
The  story  of  the  amendment  of  the  silver  coins,  in  1696,  is  v>hich  ne- 
not  so  well  known  as  that  of  the  Elizabethan  re-coinage ;  the  re- 
but it  throws  some  interesting  side  lights  on  the  conditions  ^le^e, 
of  the  times,  and  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.    The 
causes,  which  had  reduced  the  currency  to  such  a  state  that 
re-coinage  was  necessary,  were  diflFerent  fix)m  those  that  had 
brought  about  the  similar  evil  in  Tudor  times.     The  debased 

^  There  is  a  onrions  parallelism  and  a  onrions  contrast  between  the  views  of 
Davenaut  and  those  of  Walpole:  thej  start  as  it  were  from  opposite  principles, 
bat  the  goal  towards  which  they  worked  was  similar.  Davenant  adyocated  an 
excise  as  a  sabstitnte  for  borrowing,  Walpole  as  a  substitnte  for  the  land  tax : 
Davenant  would  have  avoided  incnrring  a  debt,  Walpole  attempted  to  pay  it  off. 

9  On  the  effects  of  this  in  1815,  see  below,  p.  729. 
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AJ>.  1689   currency,  with  which  Elizabeth  had  to  deal,  had  been  de- 

"^  liberately  issued  by  her  fieither  and  her  brother;  but  there 

was  not      had  been  no  decided  debasement  of  English  coinage  under 

baaJnJu    ^^7  ^^  *^®  Seventeenth  century  governments.    Charles  L 

of  the        had  been  tempted  to  have  recourse  to  this  expedient,  but 

his  advisers  on  the  Council  convinced  him  that  the  step 

was  unwise  ^    The  coins  issued  £rom  the  Mint  continued 

to  be  of  the  fine  standard  and  fiill  weight,  all  through  the 

century;  and  such  masses  were  minted  that  it  was  surprising 

that  silver  coins  should  be  so  sc£u:ce,  and  that  so  many  of 

the  examples  in  circulation  should  be  light,  defective  and 

debased.     The  constant  drain'  of  good  money  caused  a  very 

serious  loss  to  the  nation*,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  see  to  what 

it  was  due,  or  how  it  occurred ;  it  certainly  did  not  appear 

that  any  fi&ult  attached  to  the  Government. 

The  reavUa        Soon  after  the  Bestoration,  the  government  of  Charles  11. 

%e  u^^^  adopted,  on  the  advice  of  the  Council,  a  singularly  liberal 

restricted    nionctaiy  policy.     As  some  critics  thought  unadvisedly,  and 

as  others  would  say  prematurely^  they  took  the  bold  step 

of  allowing  the  export  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  without 

licence',  and  of  undertaking  the  tree  coinage  of  bullion* 

brought   to   the    Mint.     To    break   so    entirely  with  the 

bullionist  tradition  was  a  bold  stroke,  and  the  report  of 

the  Council  of  Trade,  which  recommended  it,  marks  an  era 

1  See  the  speech  attributed  to  ftr  Bobert  Cotton;  Shaw,  SeUet  Traeti, 
Doeummts  iUustrattve  of  English  Monetary  History,  p.  27. 

s  See  S.  P.  D.  James  I.  73,  18  May  1611,  A  Froelamation  agaimt  meUing  or 
conveying  out  of  the  King's  Dominions  of  gold  or  silver  current  in  the  same.  Also 
Charles  I.  25  May  1627.    Brit.  Mns.  21.  h.  1  (88). 

«  Haynes  {Brief  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Silver  and  Gold  Coins  of  England 
with  an  Account  of  the  Corruption  of  the  Hammer' d  Monys  and  of  the  Brform  by 
the  Late  Grand  Coynage  at  the  Tower  and  the  five  Country  Mints,  1700.  Brit.  Mns. 
Lans,  MS.  Dcoci.)  puts  it  at  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  annually, 
from  1689,  p.  74.  He  thinks  that  the  worst  clipping  occurred  in  1695  when  the  re- 
coinage  was  imminent,  p.  100.  He  estimates  the  total  loss  on  running  silyer  cash 
as  £2,250,000,  p.  76. 

«  Shaw,  The  History  of  Currtney,  168. 

•  15  Charles  IL  c.  7,  §  9.  The  preamble  of  the  section  is  worth  quoting :  "  And 
forasmuch  as  severall  considerable  and  advantagious  trades  cannot  be  conyeniently 
driven  and  cairyed  on  without  the  Species  of  Mon^  or  Bullion,  and  that  it  ia 
found  by  experience,  that  they  are  carxyed  in  greatest  abundance  (as  to  a  Common 
Market)  to  such  places  as  gi^e  free  liberty  for  exporting  the  same,  and  the  better 
to  keepe  in,  and  encrease  the  current  Cqyens  of  this  Kingdom,  be  it  enacted,"  etc 

>  18  Charles  n.  c.  5. 
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in  monetary  history*.    The  policy  of  allowing  the  export  of  ^•I>„1689 
bullion  has  on  the  whole  been  maintained,  although  it  was 
firequently  set  aside  by  proclamation"  under  Charles  11, ;  and  **'^|^   / 
the  practice  of  coining  money,  without  making  a  charge  iorfret  coin- 
seigniorage,  has  been  regularly  followed,  in  spite  of  occasional  *^ 
protests'.    As  a  result,  the  English  currency  became  liable 
to  be  depleted,  through  the  very  slightest  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals.'    The  changing  ratio  of  gold 
and  silver  was  doubtless  a  constant  cause  of  trouble;  and 
frequent  difficulty  arose  fix>m  the  fisust  that  silver  was  rated 
so  low  in  England^  that  it  was  occasionally  remunerative  to 
melt  down  the  silver  coins,  issued  firom  the  Mint,  in  order  o/Aa»»- 
to  sell  them  as  bullion.    Besides  this,  till  the  mill  and  press  numey 
were  introduced*  in  1663,  the  currency  consisted  entirely  of 
hammered  money,  and  the  pieces  varied  considerably  from 
one  another,  in  size  and  weight.    As  payments  were  made 
by  tale,  there  was  a  frequent  temptation  to  hoard  the  new 
pieces  which  issued  from  the  Mint,  or  to  melt  them  down  for 
sale  to  silversmiths  and  for  purposes  of  export'.    The  coins 
left  in  circulation  became  more  worn  and  defective  as  time 
passed,  so  that  the  difference,  between  the  nominal  value  of 
the  coins  as  money  and  their  real  value  as  silver,  became 

1  It  has  been  reprinted  by  J.  B.  Maocnllooh,  in  SeUei  OoUection  of  Bare 
Tracts  on  Money,  p.  146. 

*  Shaw,  History  of  Currency,  168. 

s  E.g.  hj  Dndley  North.  Discourae  of  Trade,  qnoted  by  Bhaw,  BUtory 
of  Currency,  221;  also  Bnding,  AmtaU  of  the  Coinage  of  OretU  Britain, 
n.  12. 

*  See  above,  p.  187.  This  difficnlty  appears  to  have  been  felt,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  (Proclamations  18  May,  1611,  S.  P.  D. 
J.  L  Lzzn.  88,  and  23  March,  1614,  S.  P.  D.,  J.  I.  CLXXXvn.  87.  Some  confosion 
was  caused  at  that  time  by  ^iie  rate  at  which  Scotch  gold  coins  were  rendered 
onrrent  in  England  (Rnding,  z.  862,  and  Proclamation  8  April,  1608,  Brit.  Mas. 
606.  h.  10  (6)).  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  silTer,  an  attempt  was  made  to  pot 
farthing  tokens,  duly  issued  from  the  Mint,  into  droolation.  Proclamation 
19  May,  1613,  Brit.  Mas.  606.  h.  12  (76). 

*  £L  Haynes,  op,  cit.  p.  40. 

0  Haynes  describes  the  conditions  in  some  detail.  "But  tho*  all  the  pieces 
together  might  come  neer  the  poond  weight  or  be  within  remedy;  yet  diverse  of 
*6m  compar'd  one  with  the  other  were  very  disproportionable;  as  was  too  well 
known  to  many  persons,  who  pick'd  oat  the  heavy  pieces,  and  threw  'em  into 
the  Melting  pott,  to  iitt  'em  for  exportation,  or  to  supply  the  Silver  Smiths.  And 
'twas  a  thing  at  last  so  notorious,  that  it  'scap'd  the  observation  of  a  veiy  few; 
for  'twas  pretty  commonly  known  that  the  following  pieces  of  hammer'd  mony 
C.  28 
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more  noticeable^  The  attempt  to  keep  heavy  and  light 
pieces  in  circulation  together  proved  a  £Edlure,  and  only 
resulted  in  the  constant  melting  down  of  new  coins  as  issued 
from  the  Mint. 

In  the  meantime  the  old  hammered  money  was  being 
seriously  maltreated  by  dealers  in  coin.  Some  of  the  pieces 
were  thicker  than  others,  and  they  were  filed  down  to  the 
usual  size ;  others  were  stamped  with  the  impression  at  one 
aide,  and  the  margin  left  bare  was  trimmed  off;  at  first  the 
men  who  tampered  with  the  coinage  were  "  pretty  modest " 
in  clipping.  Defective  coins  were  only  occasionally  met 
with  in  1672,  but  after  1685'  the  practice  became  a  very 
serious  evil  indeed  Not  only  did  clipping  become  a  regular 
business,  but  the  old  and  worn  coin  lent  itself  to  fraudulent 
imitation,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  base  money  was  put 
into  circulation  by  coiners*.    Altogether,  the  condition  of 

tho'  never  clip'd,  did  many  of  'em  in  their  weight  and  value  want  or  exceed  the 
legal  Standard  in  the  under  written  disproportion,  viz. 

$,     d.      d.      d.  s.   d,    d.    d. 


Some  y 
of     ) 


/the  crown 
pieces 

the  i  crown 
pieces 


^    ^4.    9,    10,    11>^ 
I  ^  2.    4,      6,      0 

1i 


rl^t 


the  shillings 
Vthe  sixpences 


I! 

V    ^  0.    6,      5i,  .J      ® 


/6.  1,    2,    3\   crowns 


i  crowns 


Now  when  pieces  so  very  01  siz'd  as  these  came  oat  of  the  Mint,  and  the  lighter 
pass'd  onder  the  same  Name,  and  at  the  same  valne  with  the  heavyest,  this 
presented  the  Clippers  with  too  fair  an  opportunity  of  rounding  the  weighty 
pieces  with  the  Sheers  and  the  file,  til  they  reduc'd  'em  to  an  equall  weight,  and 
size  with  the  rest ;  for  thoy  were  pretty  modest  in  the  practice  of  clipping,  'til 
after  the  year  1686."    Op,  cit.  68. 

1  The  fundamental  principle  in  Locke's  argniBent  on  the  subject  of  coinage 
was  the  identity  in  exchange  yalne  between  one  ounce  of  silver  and  another, 
FuHher  Conaiderations  concerning  raiting  ih^  Value  of  Money  (1696),  p.  2.  But 
Barbon  showed  conclusively  that  within  certain  limits,  silver,  which  has  the 
stamp  of  money,  may  circulate  for  more  than  its  value  as  bullion,  Dieeourte 
concerning  Coining  the  New  Money  Lighter,  p.  28.  This  was  indeed  a  matter  of 
common  experience  at  the  time,  Beview  of  the  Univereal  Remedy  for  aU  Dieeaeee 
incident  to  the  Coin  (1696),  p.  12  (Brit.  Mus.  1189.  d.  6  (2)).  The  writer  points  out 
that  "  every  Degree  of  Currancy  given  to  defective  Coin,  is  a  new  Lock  put  upon 
the  Good,"  p.  89. 

s  Haynes,  op.  eit.  64,  67. 

s  Haynes,  op.  cit.  66,  69.  They  fabricated  base  money  which  looked  like  old 
coin  that  had  been  clipped ;  ib.  77. 
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the  currency  was  most  deplorabla    Very  little  silver  was  AJ).  1689 
to  be  had,  and  what  was  forthcoming  was  defective  and~~ 
debased.    As  Lowndes  says,  "Great  contentions  do  daily <oa« to 
arise  amongst  the  King's  Subjects,  in  Fairs,  Markets,  Shops,  inc^^ 


and  other  Places  throughout  the  Elingdom,  about  the  Passing  ^ 
or  Refusing  of  the  Same,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  Public 
Peace;   many  Bargains,  Doings  and  Dealings  are  totally 
prevented  and  laid  aside,  which  lessens  Trade  in  general; 
Persons  before  they  conclude  in  any  Bargains,  are  necessi- 
tated first  to  settle  the  Price  or  Value  of  the  very  Money 
they  are  to  Receive  for  their  Goods ;  and  if  it  be  in  Guineas 
at  a  High  Bate,  or  in  Clipt  or  Bad  Moneys,  they  set  the 
Price  of  their  Goods  accordingly,  which  I  think  has  been 
One  great  cause  of  Raising  the  Price  not  only  of  Mer- 
chandizes, but  even  of  Edibles,  and  other  Necessaries  for 
the   sustenance    of   the  Common  People,  to   their  Great 
Grievance.   The  Receipt  and  Collection  of  the  Publick  Taxes, 
Revenues  and  Debts  (as  well  as  of  Private  Mens  Incomes) 
are  extreamly  retarded^"     The    larger   silver   pieces  had 
suffered  most  and  the   smaller  coins  were  comparatively 
uninjured;   but  the  malpractices  had  been  carried  so  tax  and  to 
that  the  prices  of  commodities  in  silver  appear  to  have  risen  a  Wm  o/" 
considerably.    This  metal  was  still  the  recognised  standard  f^JJ^^ 
of  currency,  and  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  coins  became  »*  '*^^^' 
apparent,  both  in  the  high  rates  which  had  to  be  paid  for 
guineas',  and  in  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  exchanges*. 

It  became  obvious  that  no  satisfactory  remedy  could  be 
carried  out,  unless  the  evil  was  dealt  with  in  a  thorough- 
going ffiishion,  and  the  old  coinage  was  called  in.    An  in- 
genious scheme  for  amending  the  silver  coinage,  with  the 
least  possible  disturbance  to  prices,  was  put  forward  by 
Mr  Lowndes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     He  proposed  Lowtdes* 
that  the  new  money  should  be  issued  at  higher  denomina-  amencUng 
tions;  a  silver  coin  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  oldi^tA^ 
crown  should  be  made  current,  not  as  60,  but  as  75  pence,  ^"Jj^^' 
and  the  half-crown  should  represent,  not  30,  but  37^  pence.  ^  prices 

1  EsBay  for  Amendment  (1695),  in  Macculloch,  Tracts^  p.  283. 
s  The  silver  price  of  gnineas  was  from  24/-  to  80/.    Haynei,  op.  cit,  120. 
s  Tlie  discount  on  English  drafts  in  Amsterdam  Taried  between  18*7  per  cent. 
«nd  28-5  per  cent.    Thorold  Bogers,  First  Nine  Tearg  of  the  Bank  of  England^  40. 

28—2 
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A  proposal  for  raising  the  money  had  been  approved  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons^  and  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  carried  into  effect,  but  for  the  inter- 
vention of  Locke,  who  denounced  it  in  vigorous  terms.  He 
succeeded  in  impressing  Montague,  the  future  Lord  Eblifax, 
who  was  framing  the  scheme  for  re-coinage*;  and  as  a  result, 
the  new  coins  were  issued  at  the  old  denominations.  The 
hopes  of  the  bankers  and  moneyed  men,  who  had  hoarded 
new  silver  in  the  hope  that  the  value  would  be  raised,  were 
balked';  and  the  landed  men,  who  had  let  their  lands  on 
terms  calculated  in  defective  coins  and  subsequently  re- 
ceived payments  in  the  amended  coin,  would  be  gainers  by 
the  fact  that  the  old  denomination  was  retained^  It  is  at 
all  events  obvious  that  it  was  much  more  convenient  to  keep 
to  the  old  denominations ;  the  difficulty  of  counting  up  any 
large  payment  in  corns  worth  3«.  l\d.  each  would  have  been 
considerable^ 

The  difficulties  which  arose  from  the  scarcity  of  money 
were  distinctly  aggravated  during  the  process  of  re-coinage*, 
when  a  large  number  of  pieces  were  necessarily  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  Five  country  mints  were  established^  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  recoinage.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  at 

1  One  of  the  reeoltitionB  reported  by  the  committee  on  12  ICftreh  1695  was  in 
favour  of  raismg  the  new  sjlver  crowns  18%  so  ae  to  paas  for  6/6.    finding,  n.  86. 
s  Thorold  Bogers,  Firet  Nine  Yean,  44. 

*  The  cmcial  decision  was  taken  on  20th  October  1696,  when  the  House 
decided  not  to  alter  the  denomination  of  the  coins  ((7.  J,  zi.  667).  After  thi«^ 
according  to  Haynes,  the  new  money  which  had  been  hoarded  began  to  oome  into 
drcolation  much  more  rapidly,  p.  149. 

^  It  is  said  that  Montague  only  sacceeded  in  carrying  through  his  scheme 
because  the  landed  men  were  convinced  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  retain  the 
old  denominations,  and  after  he  had  purchased  a  considerable  amount  of  support 
from  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  arguments  pro  and  con  are 
clearly  stated  by  Kennett,  Complete  History^  in.  705.  Among  the  most  effecUve 
writers  on  Lowndes'  side  was  Sir  B.  Temple,  who  argued  that  to  "  keep  up  an 
old  Standard  under  an  old  Denomination  below  the  value  of  Bullion  is  the  greatest 
Folly  imaginable,"  Some  Short  Bemarka  upon  Mr  Locke's  Booh  (1696),  p.  8.  In 
a  rejoinder  E.  H.  argues  that  raidug  the  value  of  the  coin  would  certainly  bring 
about  a  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities,  Decua  et  Tutamen  (1696),  28.  Buding 
comments  severely  on  the  wrongheadedness  of  the  Chancellor  in  being  guided  by 
Locke's  view,  Annals,  n,  58. 

*  Lowndes,  Essay  on  Amendment,  p.  214;  Macoullooh,  A  Select  Collection  ^f 
Tracts  on  Money,  and  criticism  by  Haynes,  208—285. 

*  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Memoirs,  1790,  Fart  in.  book  iv.  p.  66. 
7  At  Exeter,  Bristol,  Chester,  York,  and  Norwich. 
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pains  to  get  the  mazimum  product  out  of  each  of  the  presses  ^^.^^^ 
in  LfOndon^;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  work  dragged  on         ' 
gave  some  opportunity  for  political  intrigue',  and  offered  a  carried 
considerable  field  for  speculative  dealings  in  coin'.    The  first  sir^aae^ 
steps  were  taken  in  the  Proclamation  of  19  Dec.  1695*,  by  ^««'*^ 
which  clipped  crowns  were  to  cease  to  be  current  after  1  Jan. 
1696;    provision  was  made  for  the  continued  use  of  un- 
dipped hammered  money,  which  was  punched  and  retained  in 
circulation  temporarily';  and  the  whole  operation  was  con- 
cluded by  1  March,  1698,  when  all  hammered  money  was 

^  Haynes,  op,  eU.  p.  18S.  Newton's  technical  ddU  was  alao  eifectiTe  in 
exposing  the  miatakes  in  GhaOoner's  proposed  method  of  coining,  ib,  p.  174. 
Haynes  bears  interesting  testimony  to  his  general  inflaence  on  the  work  which 
was  carried  on  under  his  saperriaion.  "  For  25  March,  1696,  Mr  Isaac  Newton, 
poblick  Professor  of  the  Mathematicks  in  Cambridge,  the  greatest  Philosopher, 
and  one  of  the  best  Men  of  this  age,  was  by  a  great  and  wise  Statesman  recom- 
mended to  the  faronr  of  the  late  King  for  Warden  of  the  King's  Mints  and 
Exchanges,  for  which  Station  he  was  peculiarly  qualified,  becanse  of  his  extra- 
ordinary skiU  in  nnmbers  and  his  great  integrity ;  hy  the  first  of  which  he  could 
judge  perfectly  weU  of  the  Mint  Acoonnts  and  transactions,  ss  soon  as  he  enter'd 
npon  his  office ;  and  by  the  later,  I  mean  his  Integrity,  he  sett  a  standard  to  the 
condoot  and  behaviour  of  erery  Officer  and  Clerk  in  the  Mint.  Well  had  it  been 
for  the  Pablick,  had  he  acted  a  few  years  sooner  in  that  Station ;  it's  more  than 
probable  a  good  part  of  the  silrer  monys  had  been  preserved  by  hia  vigilant  and 
indefatigable  prosecution,  from  the  havock  that  was  made  upon  'em  l^  dipping 
and  counterfeiting.  And  the  Assise  of  our  gold  monys  had  been  brought  to  that 
exactness,  as  to  have  prevented  a  very  iU,  but  a  very  ordinary  practice  of  picking 
out  and  remelting  the  weighty  pieces.  This  was  a  very  beneficial  trade  to  some 
persons,  but  fatall  to  the  Standard  and  increase  of  the  publick  Treasure.  Since 
the  Assize  of  the  Coin  has  been  more  immediately  a  part  of  this  (Gentleman's  care, 
wee  have  seen  it  brought  to  that  extraordinary  nicety,  especially  in  the  gold  monys, 
as  was  never  known  in  any  reign  before  this,  and  perhaps  cannot  be  parallel'd  in 
any  other  Nation.  So  that  in  time  we  may  defy  the  cunning  and  Artifice  of  all 
mankind  to  make  any  advantage  by  the  inequality  of  the  pieces  coyu'd  at  the 
Tower.  Of  so  great  consequence  to  the  State  is  the  well  executing  the  office  of 
Warden  of  the  Mint,  and  of  so  good  consequence  has  the  execution  of  it  been 
under  this  admirable  G^tleman  that  in  time  he  will  be  no  less  valued  at  Home  on 
this  account  than  he  is  admired  by  all  the  Philosophic  World  abroad  for  his 
wonderful  advancement  of  the  Mathematicatt  Science*;  by  the  last  he  has 
benefitted  Mankind,  and  by  the  first  he  has  done  justice  to  the  English  Nation,  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  chiefest  Glorys."    pp.  131, 183. 

*  Dalrymple,  op.  ol.  Part  nz.  book  rv.  p.  85. 

s  Evelyn,  Diary,  1850  (June  11,  1696),  n.  843.  Kennett,  Complete  ffitiory, 
WiUiam  IJL  YoL  m.  p.  725. 

«  [Brit.  Mus.  21.  h.  8  (175)].  Permission  was  given  to  psj  them  to  the  re- 
ceivers of  taxes  till  a  later  date,  and  another  Prodamatiou  was  issued  4  Jan.  1696 
(Brit.  Mus.  21.  h.  8  (178)),  insisting  that  the  Collectors  should  accept  this  monsy. 

*  7  W.  m.  c  1  (9).  F.  Philipps  suggested  an  ingenious  scheme  for  a  temporary 
token  currency  of  inferior  metals.   Archteologia,  mi.  188. 
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AJ>.  1689   demonetised^    The  cost,  in  the  difference  between  the  value 
""^  of  the  defective  coin  that  was  accepted,  and  the  new  money 

that  was  issued,  amounted  to  £2,400,000,  and  this  was  de- 
frayed by  a  house  and  window  tax ;  but  the  administration 
at  once  felt  the  benefit  fix>m  the  improved  rates  at  which 
they  could  remit  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

The  recoinage  of  1696  had  done  away  with  the  evils 

which  arose  fix)m  the  existence  of  a  corrupt  silver  currency ; 

but,  in  so  £u*  as  the  disappearance  of  silver  had  been  due  to 

the  high  rate  which  it  bore  relatively  to  gold,  the  recoinage 

had  made  no  difference.     Parliament  had  indeed  called  down 

the  price  of  guineas  fix>m  SOa.  to  268.*  It  was  further  reduced 

to  22«.',  but  even  at  this  rate  merchants  found  it  worth  while 

to  import  gold,  in  order  to  buy  English  silver  for  export. 

Locke  had  maintained  that  the  low  rating  of  gold — ^which 

kept  it  fix>m  becoming  the  standard  for  ordinary  pajnnents — 

was  in  itself  advantageous^,  but  common  opinion  regarded 

the  effects  of  the  arrangement  as  mischievous.    It  had  been 

part  of  Lowndes'  scheme  for  raising  the  value  of  silver  coins,  to 

bring  the  nominal  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  pieces  into  closer 

who  aUo     accord  with  the  market  rate  of  gold  and  silver  bullion^    It 

ToUe^  was  left  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  deal  with  this  problem  more 

cttty^'Sotrt  thoroughly^ ;  as  a  consequence,  the  guinea  was  called  down 

iUra^   to  21s.  in  1717;  but  events  showed  that  he  had  not  been 

of  goltU  .         , 

altogether  successful  in  his  calculations',  for  English  silver 
continued  to  be  exported.  Important  steps  were  taken  to- 
wards the  solution  of  the  diflSculty  in  1774,  when  there  was 
a  general  recoinage  of  gold^  and  silver  coins  ceased  to  be 
legal  tender  by  tale  for  sums  over  £25'.  The  demonetisation 
of  silver,  which  was  thus  begun,  was  conclusively  justified  on 
grounds  of  principle  by  Lord  Liverpool  in  his  Trea/tise  on  the 
Coins  of  ibs  Realm,  and  was  carried  out  more  thoroughly 

1  9  w.  HL  c.  2,  §  2. 

•  7  and  8  W.  m.  c.  10,  §  18.  >  7  and  8  W.  HI.  o.  19,  §  12. 

4  Further  Cofuideraitom  concermng  nUiing  the  Value  of  Money  (1695),  21,  28. 

«  W(illiAm)  L(owndeB),  A  further  Etaay  for  the  Amendment  of  the  GMd  and 
BOoer  Ooine  (1696),  p.  11. 

>  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Mint  BeportSt  in  Sbaw,  WrUen  on  English  Monetary 
Hietory,  p.  154. 

»  Shaw,  History  of  Currency  y  281. 

B  Lord  liTerpool,  Treatise^  194.  •  14  Geo.  IIL  c.  42,  §  2. 
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in  1816*,  when  silver  sank  to  the  position  of  a  token  money,  ^'J^ 
and  gold  became  the  sole  standard  for  legal  tender. 

216.    When  action  had  once  been  taken  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  metallic  currency,  much  benefit  accrued  to  the 
community  fix)m  the  success  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  The 
popularising  the  use  of  paper  as  a  representative  of  coined  ^^^iSoit 
money.    This  form  of  circulating  medium  had  been  intro--£^^J^. 
duced  in  Sweden  in  1658,  and  Bolligrew  had  advocated  its  c^enau 
introduction  into  England  in  the  time  of  Charles  11.    There  p^-p^ 
was  some  doubt  at  first,  both  as  to  the  form  of  wealth  which  wenvro- 
might  serve  as  a  guarantee  for  their  payment,  and  as  to  the  ^      ^ 
possibility  of  inducing  the  public  to  accept  them,  though 
there  was  a  general   feeling  that  if  they  were  rendered 
available  for  the  payment  of  taxes',  ordinary  citizens  would 
accept  them  in  discharge  of  public  debts.    Both  problems 
were  solved  in  an  excellent  fashion  by  the  Bank  of  England; 
the  interest  due  firom  Government  to  this  corporation  gave  it 
an  ample  fund  to  guarantee  the  convertibility  of  its  notes ; 
and  the  public  were  glad  to  accept  this  new  form  of  money 
fix>m  a  great  Company,  which  offered  them  loans  in  its  own 
notes  on  very  feivourable  terms. 

The  Bank  of  England  consisted  of  a  body  of  subscribers  ^*  ^^^^ 
who  lent  £1,200,000  to  Government  in  1694,  on  the  under- 
standing that,  out  of  the  payments  of  tonnage',  they  should 
receive  87o.  or  in  all  £100,000  per  annum.    They  were  also 
permitted  to  engage  in  the  business  of  banking  in  their 
corporate  capacity;   that  is  to  say,  they  were  to  receive 
money  on  deposit  and  to  lend  it  out  at  interest.    This  sort 
of  business  had  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
goldsmiths,  but  the  Bank  developed  it  enormously  because  which 
they  were  able  to  offer  better  terms.    The  goldsmiths  were  fHonejf  an 
€uxustomed  to  lend  coins,  or  bills  which  represented  bullion  ^^,^y^ 
actually  in  their  possession.    The  Bank  was  able  to  make  ^^^" 
loans  to  an  amount  which  exceeded  the  total  of  the  deposits  imithi. 
it  received ;  for  it  could  issue  notes,  to  meet  which  it  had  no 

1  66  Gteo.  in.  e.  68. 

t  SiUigrew,  A  Propotal  thotnng  how  thig  Nation  may  he  wtet  gahtere  iifttUthe 
eume  of  money  given  to  the  Grown,  p.  8.    [Camb.  UniT.  Lib.  n.  24,  8  (1).] 

B  A.  tax  leyied  on  sbips  according  to  their  tonnage,  not  on  tons  of  wine,  as  In 
the  phrase  tunuage  and  ponndage. 


agea, 
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A.p.  1689   cash  in  reserve,  on  the  fidth  of  the  interest  due  to  it  firom  the 

— 1776. 

Government.    Foreign  bills  were  discounted  at  6Vo>  and 

home  bills  at  4J7oi  customers'  bills  were  discounted  at  SJV*, 

and  the  Bank  announced  its  readiness  to  make  advances  on 

plate,  or  any  of  the  useful  metals  at  4  7o* 

The  credit        From  its  formation  and  until  1844,  the  banking  business 

mu  oT'     of  making  advances  to  traders,  and^l^e  issue  of  notes  by  the 

Ai^  the  Bank,  were  inextricably  connected.    The  success  of  the  new 

reeotn^      inatitution,  as  a  bimk  which  offered  to  advance  money  at  low 

rates;  helped  to  render  its  notes  generally  acceptable.    The 

critical  moment  in  regard  to  the  new  currency  occurred 

during  the  re-coinage  in  1696;  on  the  4th  of  May,  when 

most  of  the  current  cash  of  the  country  was  withdrawn,  and 

few  new  coins  had  been  issued  from  the  Mint,  an  organised 

attack  was  made  upon  the  Bank  by  goldsmiths,  who  had 

collected  large  numbers  of  its  notes  and  presented  them  for 

immediate  payment.     The  Bank  was  unable  to  meet  its 

engagements  S  though  it  continued  for  a  time  to  satisfy  the 

demands  which  came  upon  it  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade. 

By  making  a  call  upon  its  proprietors,  and  by  the  indulgence 

of  certain  creditors,  the  directors  were  able  to  tide  over  the 

evil  day.     Coinage  was  so  scarce  for  many  months  that 

traders  were  forced  to  fall  back  upon  substitutes  for  money', 

and  became  gradually  more  habituated  to  the  use  of  paper 

butdeepiu  currency;   but  during  the  re-coinage  there  was  so  much 

heeitaney    hositancy  about  it,  that  the  difficulty  of  the  time  was  in- 

ofthe^^^  creased.     Haynes,   as   a   Mint   official,  spoke   with   some 

P**^**        contempt  of  all  forms  of  money,  other  than  the  precious 

metals',  and  there  were  doubtless  many  others  who  shared 

1  For  excellent  BnggestioiiB  as  to  the  conne  which  should  have  been  pursQed 
by  the  Direoton  at  this  time,  Aug.  81, 1696,  see  HetUw  of  the  UmveraaL  Bemtdy 
ofaUihe  DUeaees  ineideiU  to  Coin,  p.  56. 

s  Eennett,  OompleU  Hittory,  m.  p.  725. 

>  "  The  great  Arrears  of  the  GK)Temment  like  an  Ihimdation  and  all  sorts  of 
Paper  creditt  in  Orders,  Bills,  Noats,  Bonds,  Assignments  etc.,  oyerflowed  the 
Kingdom.  All  onr  wealth  seem'd  to  consist  in  a  little  Gold  and  adolterated 
Silver,  a  world  of  wooden  Scores  and  paper  Sams.  Keyer  was  there  known  before 
such  Tast  debts  owing  for  Excise  and  Costoms,  npon  BUls  and  Bonds  onsatiafyed. 
All  sorts  of  Provisions  grew  to  an  extravagant  Price,  which  was  an  additional 
hardship  to  day  labonrers  and  Artificers,  besidee  their  want  of  Mony  and  Credit. 
Upon  the  whole,  wee  had  all  the  symptoms  upon  ns  of  a  Bankrapt  sinking  State 
and  an  nndone  people."    Haynes,  op.  eit,  94. 
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his  views*.    For  a  time  the  various  forms  of  credit  were  AJ>.  1689 
scarcely  negotiable*.    The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
were  subject  to  20^0  discount,  and  Government  tallies'  sank 
40Vo»  50V»>  or  even  607o>  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
funds  assigned  in  security,  since  some  of  them  did  not  yield 
the  expected  amounts,  while  some  of  the  tallies  had  no  specific 
security  assigned  them.    Montague  took  active  steps  for  the 
restoration  of  public  credit  on  the  assembling  of  Parliament 
in  October,  1696.    The  Commons  resolved  to  grant  a  supply, 
which  should  make  up  these  deficiencies  and  give  ample 
security  for  the  punctual  pajnnent  of  tallies^;   the  Act  of 
1697",  not  only  enlarged  the  capital,  and  improved   the 
status  of  the  Bank  of  England,  but  restored  the  credit  of 
the  administration  as  welL    Tallies,  bank-notes  and  Bank-  various 
bills  all  began  to  circulate    freely*.     Encouraged  by  hia  paper 
success,  Montague  proceeded  to  issue  a  large  amount  of^^^oge^^S 
paper  currency  in  the  form  of  Exchequer  Bills,  bearing  •"*» 
interest';  without  some  such  money,  it  would  have  been 
physically  impossible  to  collect  the  taxes  required  for  the 
support  of  the  war ;  but  by  these  various  expedients  "  Parlia-  «»«*  <*« 
ment  laid  a  good  Foundation  for  Paper  Money  to  supply  the  Exchequer 
Place  of  our  Silver  Coin ;  for  so  many  Pajmaents  were  at  this 
time  to  be  made  into  the  Exchequer,  that  when  the  People 
had  assurance  given  them  that  the  Exchequer  notes  should 
be  received  back  again  in  the  pajnnent  of  the  King's  Taxes, 
they  were  very  well  satisfied  to  take  them,  at  first  indeed  at 
small  Discount  but  not  long  after  at  an  Equality.    A  great 
number  of  these  Notes  were  only  for  Five  or  Ten  Poimds 

1  •«  The  ill  State  of  the  Coin  hy  Dimination  on  one  Hand,  and  Adolieration  on 
the  other,  and  the  Plan  which  had  been  Uid  for  the  circnlating  a  sort  of  flctitions 
Wealth,  BQch  as  Exchequer-Tallies,  Bank  BiUs  and  GoTemment  Seonrities,  instead 
of  Qold  and  SQTer,  were  two  other  Points  which  took  op  the  Attention  and  excited 
Che  Ckmoem  of  CTery  thinking  Uan."    Balph,  HUiory  of  England,  n.  664. 

s  The  great  diifionlty  of  procuring  coin,  for  any  pnrpose,  made  it  improbable 
tiiat  either  the  Qoyemment  or  the  Bank  would  be  able  to  discharge  their 
obligations  in  cash. 

*  Tallies  were  the  docnments  issued  when  GtoTeznment  borrowed  in  anticipation 
of  taxes.    9  W.  in.  c.  44,  §  60. 

«  This  suggestion  is  put  forward  by  Bobert  Murray,  A  Propoaal  for  the  more 
eaay  adwmeing  to  the  Orown  ofanifjixed  turn  qf  Money,  p.  1  (1696). 

•  8  and  9  W.  in.  c.  20.  <  Kennett,  op.  eiu  m.  726. 
T  See  aboTe,  p.  420,  n.  7. 
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AJ).  1689   which    answered    the    necessity  of  Commerce    among   the 
"  Meaner  People,  for  the  Common  Conveniences  of  Life  ♦  *  *. 

These  Bills  passed  as  so  many  counteiB,  which  the  People 
were  satisfied  to  receive  *  *  *  *  and  these  State  Counters  so 
well  supplied  the  want  of  Money,  till  New  Coin  was  issued 
from  the  Mint,  that  Trade  and  Commerce  were  maintained, 
and  Mutual  JPajnnents  well  enough  made,  to  answer  the 
Necessities  of  the  Government  and  the  People*."    In  this 
Keiptd  to    way  the  community  at  large  became  habituated  to  the  use 
I^J^J**^^  of  a  convertible  paper  currency.    Mercantile  bills  had  long 
c^«^^y*    been  in  vogue",  and  were  commonly  used  by  the  merchants 
who  firequented  Blackwell  Hall,  or  had  dealings  with  gold- 
smiths.   These  forms  of  credit  suffered'  like  the  rest,  during 
the  period  when  metallic  currency  was  so  8carce^  and  there 
was  difficulty  in  meeting  them  punctually,  but  the  general 
effect  of  the  episode  was  to  render  paper  currency  of  every 
sort  more  £Eimiliar  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  £md  so  to 
develop  a  new  and  more  economical  circulating  medium. 
The  Bank         217.    Important  as  were  these  incidental  services  in  float- 
taud^*  ing  a  public  loan  and  in  providing  currency,  it  was  as  an 
•^JJ^^   organ  for  the  formation  and  diffusion  of  capital  that  the  Bank 
^/T^^z  gave  the  greatest  impulse  to  the  trading  life  of  England.    One 
'  projector  after  another  had  pointed  out  the  advantages  which 
accrued  to  Holland  from  the  existence  of  banks,  and  insisted 
that  Englishmen  might  attain  similar  success  if  they  would 
employ  similar  means^     One  of  the  earliest  of  these  writers 
is  Samuel  Lambe,  a  London  merchant  who  addressed  Seasonr 
able  Observations  humbly  offered  to  his  Highness  the  Lord 
Protector.    In  it  he  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  bank, 
not  as  a  means  of  assisting  the  Government  ^  nor  as  a  body 

1  Eennett,  op.  cit.  zn.  726. 

s  Certain  London  merchants  proposed  in  1696  to  develop  the  system  bj  insist- 
ing that  bnyers  of  goods  of  £10  and  upward  should  pay  in  assignable  b£Us. 
CommoM  JowmdU,  zi.  620. 

>  Jieview  of  the  Univereal  Remedy  for  aU  DUeaaea  inddent  to  ow  Coin  (1696), 
p.  31. 

«  Complaints  of  the  heavy  disooont  on  biUs  were  frequent ;  Commona  JomwtU, 
zx.  Newbury,  p.  681;  Bury,  p.  635  (a) ;  Tamworth,  p.  640;  Chippenham,  p.  624. 

B  See  aboTe,  419,  n.  2.  Compare  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Decay  of 
Trade  in  1669  in  the  Hut.  Manma.  Commieaum^  rm.  188. 

>  In  1660  Francis  Cradocke  proposed  the  erection  of  a  Land  bank.  He  was 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  having  a  fond  of  cash,  as  well  as  credit,  in  order  to 
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for  enlarging  the  currency  by  the  issue  of  notes^  but  as  a  aj>.  1689 
means  of  assisting  traders  generally,  and  thereby  rendering 

make  the  instltation  a  snooen,  and  he  enggests  expedients  hy  which  this  maj 
be  procozed.  An  Expedimt  for  taking  away  all  Impoiitwiu,  p.  4.  He  nrged 
that  the  Crown  wonld  be  wise  to  anticipate  rerenne  on  easier  terms  and  also 
wonld  be  able  to  oany  on  a  remimeratiTe  banking  business,  p.  6.  His  scheme  is 
more  folly  exponnded  in  his  Wealth  Diaeooered  (1661),  and  was  commended  by 
Charles  11.  to  the  consideration  of  the  Connoil  of  Trade.  Compare  also  B.  Mama's 
PropouU  for  the  advancetMiU  of  trade  (1676)  by  the  establishment  of  magazines 
where  merchants  might  deposit  snrplns  stock  as  security  for  adTances  made  to 


^  Lambe  recognised  that  the  merchants  who  kept  their  aooomits  at  the  Bank 
could  make  payments  to  one  another  by  the  transfer  of  their  credit  with  the 
Bank ;  this  was  one  important  feature  in  the  practice  of  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam 
(Adam  Smith,  Wealth  oj  Nations,  Bk.  xv.  iii.  p.  194).  "A  bank  ia  a  certain  nomber 
of  snffleient  men  of  estates  and  credit  joined  together  in  a  joint  stock,  being,  as  it 
were,  the  general  cash  keepers  or  treasurers  of  that  place  where  they  are  settled, 
letting  out  imaginary  money  at  interest  at  2  and  ^  or  SZ.  per  cent,  to  tradesmen, 
or  others  that  agree  with  them  for  the  same,  and  making  payment  thereof  by 
assignatian,  and  passing  each  man's  account  from  one  to  another  with  much 
facility  and  ease,  and  saying  much  trouble  in  receiying  and  paying  of  mon^, 
besides  many  suits  in  law  and  other  losses  and  inconyeniences,  which  do  much 
hinder  trade ;  for  oftentimes  a  merchant  hath  goods  come  from  some  place  beyond 
the  sea,  which  he  is  not  willing  to  sell  at  the  price  current,  knowing  either  that  he 
shall  lose  by  them,  or  that  he  hopes  they  will  yield  more  in  England,  or  some 
other  oonntzy  where  there  will  be  more  need  of  them;  therefore  is  desirous  to 
keep  them,  and  yet  driye  on  his  trade,  which  peradyenture  he  cannot  well  do 
wanting  stock,  so  much  of  it  lying  dead  in  the  said  commodity,  therefore  procures 
credit  in  the  bank  for  so  much  as  he  shall  haye  occasion  for,  at  the  rates  afore- 
said, and  receiyes  and  makes  payment  thereof  where  he  hath  occasion  for  it,  by 
assignment  in  bank.  As,  for  example :  The  said  merchant  buys  doth  of  a  clothier 
for  1002.  yalue,  more  or  less,  and  goes  with  him  to  the  bank,  where  he  is  debtor  so 
much  money  as  he  takes  up,  and  the  clothier  is  made  creditor  in  account  for  so 
much  as  he  sold  for  to  the  said  merchant,  then  such  clothier  haying  occasion  to 
pay  money  to  a  stapler  or  woolmonger,  for  wool  he  doth  buy  of  him ;  so  the  said 
clothier  is  made  debtor,  and  the  woolmonger  creditor  in  account ;  The  said  wool- 
monger  hath  bought  his  wool  of  a  country  farmer,  and  must  pay  him  for  it;  so  the 
woolmonger  is  made  debtor,  and  the  farmer  creditor :  The  farmer  must  pay  his 
rent  to  the  landlord  with  the  proceed  of  the  said  wool;  so  the  farmer  is  made 
debtor,  and  such  landlord  creditor:  The  landlord  for  his  occasion  buys  goods  of 
a  mercer,  gtocer,  yintner,  or  the  like;  then  he  is  made  debtor,  and  such  mercer  or 
other  tradesman,  creditor;  then  peradyenture  such  mercer,  or  other  tradesman, 
buys  goods  of  the  same  merchant  that  took  up  the  first  credit  in  the  bank,  and 
stttids  yet  debtor  there ;  but  upon  sale  of  goods  to  the  mercer,  or  other  tradesman, 
both  clear  their  account  in  the  bank,  and  such  mercer,  or  other  tradesman,  is 
made  debtor,  and  the  said  mercliant  creditor:  Thus  every  man's  account  is 
cleared,  and  so  in  all  trades,  as  occasion  presents ;'  which  way,  if  it  be  thought  fit 
to  be  settled  for  a  trial  at  London,  I  verily  belieye  will  be  found  so  eonyenient, 
and  such  an  encouragement  to  trade,  by  increase  of  the  stock  of  the  land,  and  be 
such  an  ease  to  the  people,  that  it  will  be  soon  desired  that  others  might  be  also 
settled  at  Edinburgh  for  Scotland,  at  Dublin  for  Ireland,  and  in  some  other  chief 
citieu  and  tiliire  towns  in  EngliUid,  as  York,  Bristol,  and  Exeter,  Sic.,  for  the 
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A.D.  1689  them  better  able  to  compete  with  the  Dutch  in  foreign  trades 
^  '  ^  and  to  hold  their  own  in  English  ondertakings  as  well\  The 
as  hud  *  Bank  would  "  furnish  £Eu;tors  in  England  with  credit  to  pay 
Doud,  to  custom  and  charges  of  a  great  cargo  of  goods,  which  may 
^w£age  ^^  &  sudden  be  consigned  to  them;  for  many  times  such 
English  &ctors  may  be  of  a  good  estate  and  credit,  yet 
have  not  always  a  great  cash  lying  by  them  for  such  uses 
(though  the  Dutch  are  seldom  without  it)  therefore  may 
often  times  be  forced  to  strain  their  credit,  to  take  up  money 
at  interest  or  sell  all,  or  part  with  such  goods  at  under-rate 
for  want  thereof,  which  may  be  a  great  prejudice  to  them- 
selves, and  loss  to  their  principals ;  and  is  believed,  causeth 
many  such  great  commissions  to  be  carried  fix>m  the  English 
and  consigners  to  the  Dutch  residing  in  England,  to  their 
great  benefit  and  advantage,  and  loss  and  prejudice  of  the 
English  Nation  *  *  *  ♦.  They  will  furnish  many  young 
men  with  Stock,  that  have,  by  their  industry  and  well  spent 
time  and  travels  in  their  apprenticeships  gained  good  ex- 
perience in  foreign  traffic,  but  when  they  are  come  to  be  for 
themselves,  wanting  stock.  Mends  or  credit  to  begin  to  trade 
with  (being  commonly  younger  brothers)*,  are  thereby  much 
discouraged,  and  thinking  to  drive  away  such  discontent,  do 
offcen-times  fietll  into  bad  company  and  take  ill  courses,  to  the 
utter  mine  of  their  hopes  and  fortunes,  which  otherwise 
might  have  made  good  Commonwealths-Men,  which  is  the 
greatest  reason  why  so  few  young  men,  out  of  so  many 
entertained,  do  come  to  good. 

"They  will  preserve  many  good  men  fi:om  failing  and 
losing  their  credit ;  for  instead  of  losing  by  trade  they  will 

furtherance  of  trade,  by  holdixig  correspondenee  with  each  other,  that  which  I  do 
not  apprehend  or  know  anj  way  better  to  equal  the  Dutch  in  trade,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  buying  and  aeUing  all  Borte  of  commodities,  and  making  quick 
returns,  and  also  so  much  exceed  them,  as  by  far  this  land  lies  more  oonTenient 
for  trade  than  theirs  doth,  and  will  also  suddenly  inrioh  the  people,  and  increase 
and  tn*fa»Am  the  maritime  power  and  strength  thereof."  S.  Lambe,  Seatonable 
Obtervatiom,  in  Somen  Tracts,  vz.  467. 

I  Lambe,  Somen  Tracts,  yz.  p.  466. 

*  Dutch  tradesmen  were  in  the  habit  of  dividing  their  mon^  equally  among 
their  children  so  as  to  give  all  a  start  in  life ;  while  an  Bnglish  tradesman  was 
likely  to  giro  "mean  portions"  to  his  younger  sons  and  make  the  eldest 
"  possessor  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate,  who  addicts  himself  often-times  to 
the  pleasures  of  Hunting,  Hawking  and  such  like  pastimes,  betaking  himself 
wholly  to  a  Country  Life,"   lb.  p.  453. 
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by  the  well  regulating  of  it  be  more  certain  of  profit,  and  j^j^^  / 
the  quick  and  sure  satisfaction  of  a  debt  by  assignment  in 
Bank  will  preserve  many  a  good  man's  credit,  which  many  ' 

times  is  impaired,  though  he  may  have  a  good  estate  out  in 
Trade  beyond  the  Seas  and  cannot  command  it,  or  because 
he  cannot  receive  his  money  where  it  is  owing  to  him,  to 
make  payment  where  it  is  due.  It  being  seldom  seen  that 
any  of  the  Dutch  Nation  fail :  and  if  any  of  them  by  losses 
do  miscarry,  being  known  to  be  industrious,  are  soon  credited 
again  with  stock  out  of  bank,  or  otherwise,  to  recover  them- 
selves again  by  trade. 

**  And  many  other  (conveniences)  which  trial  and  ex-  to  many 
perience  will  daily  discover,  as  quick  and  easy,  paying  bills  ' 
of  exchanges,  foreign  or  domestic,  and  all  other  payments, 
p:«venting  firaudulent  payments,  in  counterfeit  and  clipt 
coin  or  mistelling  money,  rectifying  errors  in  accompts, 
which  occasion  Law  suits,  preventing  theft  and  breaking 
open  houses,  where  money  is  suspected  to  lie,  and  robbing 
on  the  high  ways  graziers,  carriers  or  others  that  use  to 
carry  money  from  fairs,  or  other  places,  which  may  be 
returned  by  assignment  in  bank,  whereas  now  the  several 
hundreds  in  many  places  are  forced  to  guard  such  as  cany 
money  for  fear  of  their  being  robbed,  and  such  hundred 
paying  them  the  money  they  lost  as  it  hath  often  &llen 
out  of  late  times." 

This  enumeration  of  the  felt  disadvantages  from  the 
non-existence  of  banks  throws  very  clear  light  on  the 
advantages  which  accrued  to  the  trading  public  by  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Bank  of  England.  As  a  bank  of  deposit, 
it  greatly  developed  the  business  already  imdertaken  by 
goldsmiths,  and  gave  many  people  the  opportunity  of 
leaving  their  hoards  in  the  safe  keeping  of  an  institution,  ' 

which  could  use  money  remimeratively  by  lending  it  to 
traders.    In  this  way  the  Bank  did  a  great  deal  to  add 
to  the  available  capital  of  the  country.    Davenant  and  the  it  did  not 
other  critics  of  the  Bank  had  maintained,  with  considerable  money/rom 
plausibility,  that  the  Bank  would  divert  capital  from  pro-^^^^'/''* 
ductive  employments*  to  be  lent  to  the  State;   but  as  a »*«**«» 

^  Eitajf  ^ipon  Wayi  and  Means,  in  Worluj  i.  24. 
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—1776^^   matter  of  &ct  this  fear  proved  illusory.    The  security  and 

facilities  for  investment,  offered  by  the  Funds,  tended  to  the 

more   rapid    formation    of  capital,   and    conferred    lasting 

hMtgwot     benefits  on  the  trading  community.    From  this  time  on- 

tMrM*^    wards  it  became  a  usual  thing  for  careful  men  to  trade  upon 

*J^^^  borrowed  capital,  since  they  found   they  could  habitually 

capital,      obtain  the  loan  of  it  on  easy  terms.  ^  During  the  latter  part 

of  the  seventeenth  century  England  was  hampered  in  every 

'way,  both  as  to  internal  development,  and  commerce,  and 

colonisation,  by  lack  of  capital;  and  the  banking  system 

which  was  inaugurated  in  1696  had  an  enormous  influence 

in  remedjdng  these  evils.  i\ 

218.  It  was  probably  inevitable  that,  until  a  consider- 
able body  of  experience  had  been  accumulated,  there  should 
be  many  and  serious  blunders  as  to  the  nature  of  credit,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  forms  of  credit  are  available 
to  serve  as  money.  The  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  foimd 
that  they  had  a  new  and  veiy  powerful  economic  instrument 
The  nautre  in  their  hauds,  and  they  only  gradually  discovered  how  to 

and  eon-  .        ._         r%     '     t  i»i'« 

ditiona  of  uso  it  Wisely.  Stnctly  speaking  credit  is  not  wealthy  though 
imperfectly  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Credit  is  able  to  procure  the  use  of  other 
recogmsed,  people's  Wealth.  The  forms  of  credit  supply  a  method  of 
anticipating  expected  wealth,  and  of  obtaining  immediate 
control  over  certain  sums  of  money,  because  of  expectations 
in  regard  to  the  future.  Whenever  the  expectations  are 
mistaken,  and  the  actual  wealth  obtained  falls  short  of  the 
anticipated  wealth,  there  is  a  danger  of  serious  loss.  By  the 
judicious  restriction  of  his  advances,  the  banker  may  check 
over-sanguine  speculation  as  to  possible  gain  in  the  future. 
His  readiness  to  grant  loans  on  easy  terms  is  of  course 
an  encouragement  to  speculation;  it  increases  the  quantity 
of  paper  money  available,  and  tends  to  raise  the  rates  of 
prices,  and  to  render  business  more  remunerative.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  action  of  bankers  in  suddenly  withdrawing 
accustomed  facilities  may  create  a  feeling  of  alarm  and 
distrust,  which  will  make  men  unwilling  to  accept  paper 
money  at  all,  and  cause  a  sudden  fall  in  values  of  every  kind. 

1  On  the  difficulties  of  yarioos  trading  companies  wlio  sank  their  wealth  in 
concessions  and  had  no  circulating  capital  see  below,  p.  i6C. 
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Until  considerable  experience  had  been  gained,  there  was  a.d.  1689 
special  danger  that  the  Bank,  which  exercised  a  unique  in-  j 

fluence  over  English  credit,  should  on  the  one  hand  aggravate 
the  evils  of  a  period  of  inflation,  or  on  the  other  should  induce 
commercial  disaster  by  the  hasty  reduction  of  its  issues.  \ 

The  difiSculties  of  the  directors  were   aggravated  by  the^^M"^' 

_  ,  ,  .  ^-       ,     ,  .^        ^        !;,  assumed  a 

fact  that  a  change  was  coming  over  the  habits  of  ordinary  spectdative 
traders;  legitimate  business  was  becoming  more  speculative  ^  *"^*^» 
in  character.    In  the  days  when  regulated  companies  had 
kept  an  effective  control  over  the  conditions  of  commerce, 
and  enforced  a  system  of  well-ordered  trade,  there  was  little 
room  for  enterprise  in  pushing  business.    After  the  Revolu-  — 

tion,  the  companies  had  so  far  sunk  in  importance  that  it  was 
possible  for  merchants  to  ship  goods  in  any  quantities  they 
preferred,  and  to  speculate  on  changes  in  the  market  rate 
for  goods.  The  increased  possibility  of  borrowing  capital, 
when  opportunity  for  using  it  offered,  must  have  enabled 
shrewd  and  well-informed  men  to  rise  rapidly  to  considerable 
affluence.  The  system  of  joint-stock  trading  rendered  it 
easy  for  the  outside  public  to  have  a  part  in  commercial 
gains,  without  the  necessity  of  devoting  themselves  to  the 
cares  of  business.  So  many  companies  were  formed,  that 
transactions  in  their  shares  became  increasingly  frequent, 
and  this  fresh  field  of  business  opened  up  a  new  range  for 
speculative  dealing.  Davenant,  Hutcheson,  Defoe,  and  all 
the  leading  economic  writers  of  the  day,  complain  of  the  espedaUy 
rapid  development  of  stock-exchange  gambling  which  oc-  Hon  wkh 
curred  at  this  time.  The  new  trades,  ^hich  were  being  ^*^*^* 
opened  up,  and  the  new  industrial  fiswsilitied,  which  the  credit  ^ 

system  seemed  to  offer,  appeared  to  have  turned  the  heads 
of  many  of  the  men  of  that  day.  Large  sums  had  been 
made,  especially  by  bankers,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  were 
no  end  to  the  fortunes  which  might  be  acquired.  There 
was,  in  consequence,  great  violence  in  the  changes  of  prices. 
If  a  business  was  doing  well,  the  gains  were  exaggerated,  ^ 
and  many  men  were  eager  to  rush  into  it,  so  that  the  price 
which  had  to  be  paid  for  shares  was  forced  up  unduly;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  a  stock  fell,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
regular  rush  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  the  price  fell  with  rapidity. 
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A.D.1689   These  violent  fluctuations  must  have  given  great  oppor- 
"  tunities  to  stockbrokers ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 

new  finance  was  condemned  was  because  of  the  stimulus 
it  gave  to  this  gambling  spirit;  it  seemed  to  divert  men 
fix>m  honest  enterprise,  and  encouraged  the  wildest  specu- 
lation^  In  some  cases,  indeed,  Government  played  for  this 
gambling  spirit;  the  great  financial  expedient,  in  the  year 
before  the  Bank  of  England  was  floated,  was  a  lottery;  a 
sum  of  money  was  raised,  on  all  of  which  interest  was  to 
be  paid  in  the  usual  way,  but  every  fortieth  share  was 
to  be  entitled  in  addition  to  an  annuity  of  a  larger  or 
smaller  amount  lasting  for  life*.  This  speculative  element 
proved  a  great  attraction,  and  it  may  have  been  the  cheapest 
way  of  floating  the  loan,  extravagant  as  the  terms  appear; 
but  it  was  severely  condemned  at  the  time,  because  of  the 
countenance  which  Government  gave  to  the  gambling  spirit. 
andhfObie  This  Spirit  showed  itself  in  its  most  startlini?  fashion,  in 
were  1720,  when  an  extraordmary  number  of  wild  projects  were 


formed 


floated';  and  the  shares  of  other  undertakings  were  quoted 
at  figincy  prices.  The  public  were  not  accurately  informed 
as  to  the  possible  profits  in  various  lines  of  trade.  They 
formed  the  wildest  estimates  of  the  gain  that  might  accrue 
firom  certain  political  concessions  or  from  new  industrial 
inventions.    Of  these  schemes  the  most  celebrated  was  the 


1  Compare  Sir  John  Barnard's  Bpeeofa  during  the  debate  on  the  Bill  to  prevent 
the  "  infamona  practice  "  of  Stock-jobbing.    Pari,  Eitt.  n.  64. 

>  5  W.  and  M.  c  7,  §  89. 

>  There  had  been  many  snch  schemes  before.  Defoe,  writing  in  1697,  complains 
of  them  bitterly.  "  There  are  and  that  too  many,  fair  pretences  of  fine  Discoyeries, 
new  Inrentions,  Engines  and  I  know  not  what,  which  being  adyanc'd  in  Kotian, 
and  talk'd  np  to  great  things  to  be  performed  when  soch  and  such  sums  of  Money 
shall  be  adTanc'd,  and  soch  and  sooh  Engines  are  made,  have  rais'd  the  Fancies  of 
Crednlons  People  to  soch  height,  that  meerly  on  the  shadow  of  Expectation,  they 
have  form*d  Companies,  chose  Conmiittees,  appointed  Officers,  Shares  and  Books, 
rais'd  great  Stocks,  and  cri'd  np  an  empty  Notion  to  that  degree  that  People  haye 
been  betrsy'd  to  part  with  their  Money  for  Shares  in  a  New-Notkittg  and  when 
the  Inventors  have  carri'd  on  the  test  till  they  have  sold  all  their  own  Interest 
they  leave  the  Cload  to  vanish  of  itself,  and  the  poor  Porchasers  to  Qnairel  with 
one  another,  and  go  to  Law  aboat  Settlements,  Transferrings,  and  some  Bone  or 
other  thrown  among  'em  by  the  Subtlety  of  the  Author  to  lay  the  blame  of  the 
Miscarriage  apon  them6elTes....If  I  shoold  name  Linnen-Mannfactores,  Saltpeter- 
Works,  Copper  Mines,  Diving  Engines,  Dipping  and  the  like  for  instances  of  thia 
I  should  I  believe  do  no  wrong  to  Truth."    Betay  on  Prqfecttt  PP- 11—18. 
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South  Sea  Babble,  which  was  formed  to  carry  on  trade  with  AJ).  1689 
Spanish  America  in  the  hope  that  large  profits  would  be^.^^^^ 
reaped  from  the  slave-trade  and  from  whale-fishing.    There  Seatrading 
appeared  to  be  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth,  and  the 
shares  rose  rapidly  fix>m  April  1720,  when  they  stood  at 
£120,  till  July,  when  they  are  said  to  have  reached  £1020\ 
But,  while  on  the  one  hand  the  possible  profit  had  been 
overrated,  the  capital  of  the  Company  had  been  sunk  in 
procuring  concessions  and  in  lending  money  to  Government, 
so  that  there  was  no  sufficient  means  of  carrying  on  trade. 
When  such  mistakes  were  made  in  commerce  there  is  no 
wonder  that  men  entirely  miscalculated  the  possible  profits 
from  new  inventions.    The  list  of  projects  which  were  floated 
in  1720  shows  an  extraordinary  willingness  on  the  part  of         c^ 
the  public  to  take  shares  in  any  scheme  however  wild*.     As  andmining 
in  more  recent  times,  mining  offered  a  great  field  for  such  ^'^'^^ 
speculation ;  there  were  one  or  two  notorious  projectors,  like 
Sir  Humphry  Mackworth',  who  were  for  ever  producing  new 

1  Postlethwayt,  Dictionary^  b.y.  Actions,  i.  14.  The  Sonth  Sea  Company 
was  partly  a  trading  and  partly  a  financial  company ;  and  as  the  promoters  had 
secured  the  assiento  contract  for  supplying  Spanish  America  with  slaves,  and  were 
also  engaged  in  whale-fishery,  they  appeared  to  have  great  opportunities  for  profit- 
able commerce  {Pari,  Mitt,  yu.  628).  It  was,  however,  as  a  financial  company 
that  they  seemed  likely  to  have  a  fond  of  wealth  which  wonld  give  them  nu- 
ezampled  facilities  for  using  their  credit,  as  the  directors  were  preparing  to  take 
over  the  whole  of  the  National  Debt.  Under  the  influence  of  these  large  po6si> 
bilities  of  gain  the  public  rushed  to  boy  shares,  which  rose  rapidly  in  market 
price  {ParU  Hist.  vii.  668).  Immense  smns  were  made  by  those  who  speculated 
for  the  rise,  while  many  hona'/ide  investors  who  had  bought  in  when  the  stock  was 
quoted  at  a  high  premium  were  forced  to  submit  to  terrible  loss.  The  proprietors 
who  had  held  on  through  the  rise  and  the  subsequent  fall  did  not,  of  course,  lose 
so  seriously.  The  attempt  to  do  justice  in  coimection  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Company  was  beset  with  many  difficulties.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  requisite  to 
preserre  the  public  engagements  unviolated,  on  the  other  it  was  desirable  if 
possible  to  ponish  the  speculators  for  the  misrepresentations  which  had  gulled 
the  public,  and  if  possible  to  deprive  them  of  their  ill-gotten  gains.  But  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  different  classes  of  shareholders, 
who  had  bought  at  different  dates,  in  any  attempt  to  reimburse  them  for  their 
losses.  The  subject  is  discussed  with  great  care  in  a  series  of  tracts  which  were 
published  at  the  time  by  Archibald  Hutcheson,  the  Member  for  Hastings,  who 
criticiBed  the  scheme  in  its  earlier  stages  and  kept  his  head  cool  during  the 
disaster.  A  good  account  will  be  found  in  Andr^ad^,  Hiit.  de  la  Ban  que  d* Angle- 
terre,  1. 179.  The  career  of  the  South  Sea  Company  in  its  financial  aspect  was  at 
an  end ;  it  did  not  find  whaling  profitable,  and  had  competitors  in  the  slave-trade. 

•  See  the  Order  of  12th  July,  1720,  and  list  of  Bubbles,  Pari.  Eist,  vn.  656. 

8  Pari,  Hitt.  VI.  892. 
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schemes.  The  terrible  crisis  of  1720^  was  the  occasion  of  efforts 
to  check  the  operations  of  projectors',  £aid  rendered  the  public 
more  chary  of  being  beguiled  by  every  romance  and  made 
them  realise  the  importance  of  capital  as  the  basis  of  credit. 

The  speculative  mania  at  the  time  of  the  South  Sea 
Bubble  was  the  most  disastrous  in  the  century,  and  it  was 
only  by  paying  in  sixpences,  and  having  recourse  to  other 
expedients  for  delaying  its  payments  in  cash,  that  the  Bank 
saved  its  own  credit,  and  survived  in  the  general  crash. 
There  were  other  occasions  when  the  Bank  of  England  was 
fairly  successful  in  intervening,  either  to  check  the  fever  of 
speculation,  or  to  facilitate  recovery  after  the  beginnings  of 
disaster.  The  directors  profited  to  some  extent  by  financial 
disasters  in  other  lands ;  the  failure  in  1720  of  Law's  great 
scheme  in  France'  was  a  useful  warning  as  to  the  danger  of  an 
over-issue  of  paper-currency,  and  it  seriously  interfered  with 
the  development  of  banking  and  credit  in  that  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  British  commerce  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  rendered  England  an  increasingly  favourable 
field  for  the  investment  of  capital.  London  was  coming  to 
rival  Amsterdam  as  the  financial  centre  of  the  world,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  management  of  the  Bank,  during  the 
critical  year  1763,  did  much  to  strengthen  its  position.  The 
diflSculty  originated  on  the  Continent,  as  the  Bank  of 
Amsterdam  had  refused  support  to  a  firm  named  Neufville. 
which  had  connections  in  many  business  centres,  and  there 
were  numerous  failures  in  Hamburg  and  Germany.  The 
effect  of  these  disasters  extended  to  England ;  but  the  Bank 
was  able  to  make  such  advances  as  to  prevent  the  results 
from  being  fatal  to  many  of  the  mercantile  houses  here*. 

The  successive  crises  of  this  century  were  all  due  to 
similar  causes,  and  followed  on  periods  of  commercial  over- 
trading. From  1769  onwards  there  was  a  very  rapid  increase 
in  the  exports  from  the  country*,  and  early  in  the  summer 

i  Comp«re  the  petitions  in  Pari,  ffiat,  yn.  760. 
«  On  the  Bubble  Act,  see  p.  816  below. 

•  For  an  account  of  this  remarkable  min  see  J.  S.  NichoUon,  Money  and 
Monetary  Ptoblems,  165. 

<  Macleod,  op.  cit.  t.  602;  Adam  Smitli.  Wealth  of  Nations,  181. 
>  Playfair's  Conmereidl  and  Political  Allot  (1801). 
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of  1772,  the  inevitable  reaction  came.     The  Bank  was  able  a.d.  1689 

1776 

to  support  commercial  credit  satisfactorily  for  a  time;  but 
the  unexpected  failure  of  the  Heales^,  a  large  London  house, 
through  defalcations  amounting  to  £300,000,  by  one  of  the 
partners  named  Fordyce,  involved  so  many  other  firms  in 
disaster  that  a  general  collapse  ensued,  which  seemed  almost 
as  serious  as  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  As 
Fordyce  had  also  carried  on  banking  in  Scotland,  the  effects 
of  his  conduct  extended  to  that  country,  and  brought  about 
the  fall  of  various  trading  houses.     Among  these  was  the*«>i«^*«, 

°    .  °  about  the 

newly-founded  Ayr  Bank,  which  had  been  much  less  success- /at7ur«o/ 
fully  managed  than  its  older  rivals.    A  run  began  on  it  just  BanJt%n 
a  week  after  Fordyce  had  disappeared ;  after  eight  days  it  ^^^^' 
had  to  stop  payment.     There  was  still  £800,000  worth  of  its 
paper  in  circulation,  and  the  distress  the  failure  occasioned 
in  Scotland  could  only  be  compared  with  the  disaster  caused 
by  the  Darien  scheme*. 

There  was  another  outburst  of  commercial  prosperity  on  '^^PV^^ 
the  cessation  of  the  American  War  in  1782.    The  sudden  diacuter  m 

1782         / 

opening  up  of  markets  encouraged  reckless  speculation,  and       '     ^ 
it  is  said  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  were  incautious  in  \ 

their  issues  and  thus  fostered  the  evil*;  but  they  had  wisdom  ^ 

to  retrace  their  steps  in  time.  Their  gold  reserve  was  re- 
duced to  a  very  low  ebb,  but  they  thought  it  was  possible,  by 
carefully  restricting  their  issues,  to  tide  over  the  time  till 
specie  should  arrive,  in  payment  of  goods  already  sent  to 
foreign  markets.     The  point  of  safety  would  be  marked  by  ^ 

a  turn  in  the  exchanges,  and  they  refused  to  make  a  loan 
even  to  Government,  in  May  1783.  It  was  not  till  the 
following  October  that  the  favourable  signs  appeared,  and 
that  they  felt  justified,  with  rogard  to  their  own  safety,  in 
extending  their  issues,  by  lending  to  the  Government*. 

Ten  years  later,  with  continued  peace,  there  had  heen  hut  ihe 
a  great  expansion  of  trading  and  there  were  premonitory  o/^^^ 
symptoms  of  disaster.    The  period  might  perhaps  have  been  ^^^ 
tided    over   but   for   the   outbreak    of  the    Bevolutionary 
War^    Almost  immediately  afterwards  a  great  firm  of  com 

1  Madeod,  op,  cit.  i.  504.  a  lb.  ii.  215.  ■  Jb,  i.  507. 

«  lb,  1,  508.  •  See  below,  p.  674. 
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AJ).  1689   merchants  was  gazetted,  and  the  results  were  felt  imme- 
diately all  over  the  country.    The  bankers  in  Newcastle* 
made  a  gallant  but  ineffective  struggle.     It  is  said  that  of 
was  f 61'      the  four  hundred  country  banks  in  England  at  that  time 
^8ia        no  fewer  than  one  hundred  failed,  while  many  others  only 
succeeded  in  weathering  the  storm  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty.   The  banks  in  Exeter  and   the   West  of  England 
escaped  most  easily,  but  the  wave  of  disaster  spread  over 
the  North  and  the  panic  extended  to  Glasgow.    There  was 
a  total  destruction  of  credit,  and  substantial  houses  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  failure.    It  is  not  perhaps  possible  to 
say  that  this  disaster  could  have  been  prevented,  but  it  has 
been  generally  maintained  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
which  the    England  acted  with  undue  precipitancy;  the  suddenness  of 
failed  to     their  refusal  to  allow  the  usual  accommodation,  gave  a  shock 
mxmmMe,    ^  credit,  which  would  have  been  much  less  severe  if  their 
action  had  been  more  gradual.     Besides  this,  the  extra- 
ordinary over-issues  of  paper  in  France  were  causing  a  flow 
of  gold  to  this  country ;  the  exchanges  were  &vourable,  and 
under  these  circumstances  the  directors,  especially  after  the 
experience  of  1782,  need  not  have  been  so  uncompromising 
in  their  attitude  and  so  timorous  for  the  safety  of  the 
bank^     Government  did  much   to  relieve  the  tension  by 
issuing  Exchequer  Bills'. 
Th\. .  Other  errors  arose  from   a  failure  to  understand  how 

condxtxona    ,  ,  ^i     ^  1111  n 

of  issuing  important  it  was  that  paper-money  should  be  really  con- 
papir  *  ^  vertible,  and  to  see  that  a  bank  could  only  be  carried  on  when 
it  had  wealth  in  a  form  which  could  be  promptly  realised 
and  used  for  meeting  its  engagements.  This  had  been  the 
fundamental  error  in  Chamberlayne's  abortive  scheme  of  the 
Land  Bank.    The  public  knew  better  than  the  projectors* 

1  Macleod,  i.  510. 

>  Sir  F.  Baring's  eyidence  before  the  Bullion  Committee.    Macleod,  i.  510. 

*  15.  u.  216.    See  p.  441  above. 

*  The  promoters  had  also  made  extraordinary  blmiders  in  calculating  the 
value  of  landed  property.  They  held  that  land  which  a  man  was  entitled  to  for 
a  hundred  years  was  worth  a  hundred  times  the  rent,  and  not  something  like 
twenty  years'  purchase,  or  twenty  times  the  rent.  They  thus  calculated  the  land, 
not  at  its  present  value  to  the  purchaser,  but  at  the  accumulated  value  which 
would  accrue  by  setting  aside  the  rent  annually  for  a  century.  The  prospective 
savings  from  land  a  century  htoce  are  not  the  same  as  the  worth  of  the  land  now, 
but  the  present  worth  of  the  land  is  the  only  satisfactory  security  as  a  basis 
for  raising  credit  now.    Dr  Ghamberlayne's  project  had  been  approved  by  the 
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that  it  was  impossible  to  circulate  bills  on  the  security  ot^^^^^ 
wealth  which  could  not  be  rapidly  realised,  and  they  would 
not  subscribe.    Experience  as  to  the  depreciation  of  notes  toere  he- 
which  could  be  circulated,  even  though  not  immediately  con-  h^l^ 
vertible,  was  gradually  acquired.     It  was  brought  to  light '****^'^*'^^^- 
in  Scotland  by  the  issue  of  notes  with  an  optional  clause*, 
which  permitted  the  bank  to  defer  payment  for  a  period 
of  six  months,  and  still  more  forcibly  in  England  by  the 
phenomena  which   occurred  after  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments  in  1797*. 

219.    The  fact  that  Scottish   economic  life  since  the  The  hank- 
Union  has  developed  in  such  remarkable  independence  of  ^^s^'iand 
that  of  England  is  principally  due  to  the  special  features  {^"^^f 
of  the  Scottish  banking  system.     Poor  as  Scotland  was,  and  '*°".^ 
large  as  is  the  monetary  drain  to  which  she  has  been  ex-  there. 
posed',  she  has  been  able  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  wealthy 
outsiders  for  the  development  of  her  resources,  and  has  relied 
almost  entirely  on  her  own  capital.    There  are  curious  links 
of  connection,  and  curious  differences,  between  the  foundation 
and  the  development  of  banking,  both  of  issue  and  for 
deposit,  in  the  two  countries. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland  was  founded  at  the  same  time  as  ^*'  ^^V^ 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  on  very  similar  lines  so  fiup  as  its 
business  was  concerned ;  but  as  there  was  no  public  debt  to 
be  financed,  the  Scotch  institution  never  established  close 
relations  with  the  Qovemment,  or  obtained  a  permanent 
monopoly^  It  was  started  in  the  same  year  as  the  Darien 
Company,  and  perhaps  seemed  a  less  promising  enterprise 
than  that  unfortunate  undertaking.  Its  capital  was  to 
consist  of  £12,000  sterling  (£100,000  Scots),  and  by  the 
beginning  of  1696  £10,000  was  paid  up',  so  that  the  Bank 
of  Scotland  was  able  to  start  business,  and  to  make  advances 
of  its  notes  to  the  public;  and  firom  1704  onwards  it  circu- »««««'  ^i 
lated  the  £1  notes'  which  have  formed  such  a  leading  feature  ihi(/»c; 

CoomuHui  in  1698,  and  was  favoured  by  the  Qorermnent  in  1696  (Macanlay, 
IT.  691). 

^  Bee  below,  p.  454.  >  See  p.  699  below. 

•  R.  Somers,  The  Scotch  Banks,  116. 

^  Acts  of  Parliament  d  Scotland,  17  Jnly,  1696,  o.  86.  They  had  a  monopoly 
for  21  years.  *  A.  W.  Kerr,  History  of  Bombing  in  Scotland,  23. 

0  There  appears  to  have  been  an  onsnocessfnl  issne  in  1699.  Graham,  Ths 
£1  NoU,  14. 
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A.D.  1689   in  the   paper  currency  of  Scotland^    In    that   year    the 
~  Bank  had  to  &C6  difficulties,  very  similar  to  those  which 

endangered  the  Bank  of  England  in  1696.     The  drain  of 
bullion,  and   rumour  that   the  Privy  Council  were  about 
to  enhance  the  coin,  caused  a  run  on  the  Bank.    It  was 
it  had  to     necessary  to  make  calls  upon  the  proprietors,  and  to  retrench 
7pe!utiana  expenses  by  giving  up  the  branches  at  Glasgow,  Dundee, 
in  1704,      Aberdeen,  and  Montrose ;   but  eventually  the  credit  of  the 
Bank  was  completely  restored,  and  it  entered  on  a  period  of 
steady  prosperity. 
and,  after         In  1727,  the  Original  body  found  itself  exposed  to  the 
t/^ne      competition  of  a  rival  institution,  which  obtained  a  charter 
S*^'*"^  as  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland.    It  was  an  oflFshoot  from 
^oy^        the  body  of  Commissioners,  who  had  been  empowered  to 
administer  the  money  paid  by  England  to  Scotland'  as  an 
equivalent  for  coming  under  a  share  of  the  Parliamentary 
obligations  with  regard  to  the  National  Debt.    The  Com- 
missioners  had  expended  most  of  the  money  in  meeting  the 
claims  which  arose  in  connection  with  the  Darien  scheme 
and  fostering  fisheries  and  manufactures;   the  balance  in 
their  hands  was  considerable,  however,  and  they  obtained 
powers  to  engage,  as  a  corporation,  in  banking  business.   The 
competition  of  the  two  institutions  gave  rise  to  some  un- 
seemly contests;  each  tried  by  collecting  the  notes  of  the 
other  and  presenting  them,  with  a  demand  for  immediate 
payment,  to  cripple  its  rival;  and  each   had  recourse  to 
such  expedients  as  paying  in  sixpences  to  balk  the  attack. 
Eventually  they  introduced  an  "optional  clause*"  into  the 
notes,  and  this  rendered  these  hostile  demonstrations  futile, 
though  at  some  slight  sacrifice  of  the  value  of  the  paper,  as 
it  was  no  longer  convertible  at  sight. 

This  rivalry  was  not  wholly  mischievous  however;  the 
Royal  Bank  developed  a  system  of  giving  cash  credits^  for 
a  definite  amount,  to  any  respectable  and  industrious  person 
for  whom  two  substantial  men  were  ready  to  vouch.    In  this 

1  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Lords  on  Promissory  NoteSt  1826-7» 
VI.  473,  printed  pag.  96. 

*  See  above,  p.  418. 

*  Kerr,  op.  cit.  46. 

*  BepoH  of  Select  Committee  of  Lords  on  the  Circulation  of  Promissory  Notta^ 
1826-7,  VI.  380,  printed  pag.  4. 
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way  it  became  comparatively  easy  for  any  well-doing  young  a.d.  1689 
man  to  obtain  a  start  in  business  on  his  own  account.     This 
method  of  making  advances  became  exceedingly  popular  a  «y«f/m 
with  the  public,  and  the  practice  was  soon  adopted  by  the  %^u 
Bank  of  Scotland  as  well,  and  became  a  second  special 
feature  in  the  Scottish  banking  system.    There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  certain  evidence  that  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  deposits  from  its  customers  at 
firsts    But  it  afterwards  developed  the  business,  especially  oimI, 
in  the  way   of  accepting  sums  for  definite  periods,  ejid  ^deipoeiu. 
granting  interest  upon  them*. 

As,  however,  there  was  no  restriction  in  regard  to 
banking  in  Scotland,  a  considerable  number  of  new  in- 
stitutions came  into  being,  especially  in  connection  with 
particular  trades.  The  British  Linen  Company,  the  third  The  rivalry 
of  the  Scotch  banks'  in  age,  was,  as  its  name  imjUies,  cJl^cted 
founded  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  linen  manu-  ******* 
£Eu:ture.  A  local  bank  was  started  at  Dundee ;  and  a  similar 
institution  at  Ayr  caused  wide-spread  ruin  in  the  West  of 
.Scotland  by  its  failure  in  1772.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  system  was  prudently  and  successfully  carried  on;  and 
several  private  firms  developed  a  banking  department  in 
connection  with  mercantile  business.  It  does  not  appear 
that  these  private  banks  in  Scotland  had  been,  generally 
speaking,  connected  with  the  goldsmiths'  trade.  The  best 
known  of  them  all,  that  founded  by  the  Coutts'^  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Sir  William  Forbes,  was  largely 
engaged  in  the  com  trade. 

In   one  way  or  another,  however,  the   Scotch   became  Udtott 
rapidly  habituated  to  the  use  of  a  convertible  paper  currency,  SSopJ^ 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  were  enabled 

1  Graham,  The  £1  Note,  13. 

s  In  his  evidence  before  the  Gommiflsioners  Mr  Paul  distingnishes  the  nmning 
and  deposit  account.  "The  second  branch  of  deposits  consists  of  small  snms 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  at  interest  which  hare  been  in  general  the  savings 
of  their  indostry,  and  which  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Bank  to  aocumnlate  *  *  * 
in  general  these  deposits  are  very  seldom  removed,  excepting  when  an  individiial 
has  occasion  to  boild  a  house  or  begin  a  business."  lieport,  182&-7,  vi.  460, 
printed  pag.  74. 

«  A.  W.  Kerr,  oi>.«<.  58. 

*  Sir  W.  Forbes,  Memoirs  of  a  Banking  Hotise,  7. 
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AJ>.  1689  to   take  advantage   of  facilities   for  accumulating  and   for 

~~  obtaining  the  use  of  capital ;   these  appear  to   have  been 

Z^^y  in  the  chief  agency  in  bringing  about  the  development  of  the 

Scotland,  g^^j^  jfishcries — to  the  practical  exclusion  of  the  Dutch^ 


XIV.    Pabliamentary  Regulation  op 

COMMEBCIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Bwieigh'$         220.     A  consideration  of  the  aims,  which  statesmen  set 

foau^ng     before  themselves  after  the  Revolution,  in  concluding  com- 

^ofl^**^  mercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers  and  regulating  intercourse 

1?  ^'^^iad  ^®*^®®^  diflferent  parts  of  the  empire,  brings  out  the  fact  that 

ceased  to  he  England  had  already  entered  on  a  new  phase  of  economic  life. 

^nE2  /       The  main  lines  of  Burleigh's  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  power 

were  being  maintained,  but  marked  differences  underlay  the 

apparent  continuity  of  policy.     Burleigh  had  been  primarily 

concerned  in  developing  national  resources  of  every  kind; 

the  system  of  well-ordered  commerce  had  been  an  appropriate 

means  for  securing  the  steady  progress  of  trade,  pari  passu 

with  the  improvement  of  lands  and  manufactures.     During 

the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  country  had  outgrown 

the  fitcilities  which  could  be  offered  by  the  machinery  of 

regulated  trade.     The  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  era  were 

clear  that,  in  so   far  as  any  branch  of  commerce  had  a 

healthful  effect  upon  industry,  it  should  be  pushed  as  rapidly 

and  energetically  as  possible. 

the  Tones         There  was  indeed,  as  Professor  Ashley  has  pointed  out*, 

^ivm du-^  a  remarkable  body  of  men  who  took  an  even  larger  view  of 

pamiui^^^^  policy  which  should  be  pursued  towards  trade.    They 

^^mtof     ^o^ld  YidiTf^  been  content  to  impose  preferential  duties,  so 

aU  hinds,    as  to  favour  our  own  industries  especially,  but  they  were 

not  prepared  to  stigmatise  any  branch  of  trade  as  injurious 

to  the  realm.    They  argued  that  the  very  existence  of  a 

trade  showed  that  it  was  directly  advantageous  to  some 

classes  of  consumers,  and  they  were  doubtfiil  whether  this 

benefit  was  altogether  discounted  by  possible  injury  to  the 

productive  energy  of  the  country.    At  all  events,  it  was  clear 

1  Beport,  182&-7,  vi.  607  (Donsmare),  printed  pag.  181. 
*  Surveys  f  Hiatorie  and  Economict  268. 
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to  these  writers  that  to  allow  the  carrying  on  of  commerce  ^n»^^ 
with  many  lands,  while  the  less  desirable  branches  of  trade 
were  subjected  to  high  duties,  was   an   easy  method   of 
increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Crown'. 

The  more  generous  economic  policy  thus  commended  ^ 

itself  to  the  Court  party,  who  took  the  line  of  favouring  a  , 

large  customs  revenue,  even  when  it  was  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  landed  interest.    Their  opponents  urged  that  ajiyhutthe 
branches  of  commerce,  which  seemed  to  compete  with  the  counHged* 
industry  of  the  country,  should  be  prohibited,  and  that  those  JJIaS?  rf»Vi 
which  affected  the  manufacturing  interests  favourably  should  !^^^^ 
be  developed  as  far  and  as  rapidly  as  possible.    The  opposition  <m  in- 
statesmen  had  thus  reached  a  point  of  view  from  which  they 
were  inclined  to  discard  the  policy  of  well-ordered  trade 
altogether,  and  to  adopt  modem  tactics  in  the  branches 
of  commerce  they  approved.     They  did  not  limit  the  supply 
of  English  goods  with  the  view  of  keeping  up  the  price 
obtainable  in  foreign  markets;  they  tried  to  increase  the 
volume  of  business,  even  though  the  prices  at  which  particular 
transactions  took  place  might  sometimes  be  very  low.    The 
•struggle  in  regard  to  commercial  policy  between  the  Court 
and  the  Country  parties  was  fought  out  over  the  French 
trade,  and  the  Country  party  won.  "^ 

The  Whigs  were  undoubtedly  right  in  attaching  a  very  high  and  relied 
importance  to  the  influence  of  trade  on  industrial  progress ;  tSma  *^*  ^ 
and  the  Tories  were  not  in  a  position  to  establish  their  point,  {^'^J^**^ 
and  make  it  clear  that  a  real  benefit  accrued  to  the  country,  H^^^ 
indirectly  and  ultimately,  through  the  existence  of  branches 
of  commerce  which  seemed  to  be  injurious  to  certain  indus- 
tries.   The  public  had  come  to  see  that  the  prohibition  of 
the  export  of  bullion  should  not  be  applied  mechanically. 
Mun  had  convinced  his  readers  that,  by  means  of  a  small 
export  of  silver,  a  series  of  commercial  movements  might  be 
set  on  foot,  which  would  result  in  the  return  of  a  greatly 
increased  mass  of  bullion  to  the  country.    The  protectionists 
employed  the  balance  of  trade  as  an  index  of  what  was  good  or 
bad  in  commercial  affairs,  as  if  it  might  be  relied  on  absolutely, 
and  they  held  the  field.    Not  one  of  the  oontroversialists  of 

*  See  below,  p.  600. 


ledto 
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A.D.  1689  the  day  was  able  to  show  conclusively  that  the  apparent 
injury  wrought  to  English  industry  by  the  French  trade 

what  was  was  either  illusory,  or  was  indirectly  compensated.  From 
^  '  this  distance  of  time  we  can  see  that  there  were  cases,  when 
the  sacrifice  of  colonial  trade  to  the  supposed  ioterests  of 
the  realm  was  detrimental  to  the  manufactures  which  Parlia- 
ment was  most  eager  to  encouraged  But  the  indirect  eflFects 
of  trade  are  not  easily  analysed  or  exhibited;  even  Adam 
Smith  could  do  little  more  than  point  out  that  any  gain, 
which  arose  from  the  mercantilist  protection  of  industry, 
was  purchased  at  an  absurdly  dear  rate. 

The  effort         The  simmerinff  discontent  which  had  been  felt  since  the 

y  to  render        .  „       .  i  •  ji      •  .         . 

y  trade  sub-  time  of  Cromwell",  m  regard  to  the  rapidly  mcreasmg  im- 
Mwtry  portations  of  manufiEu^tured  goods  from  France',  gave  rise  to 
a  vigorous  agitation  after  1667,  when  Colbert  revised  the 
French  tariffs,  and  imposed  prohibitory  rates  on  English 
cloth.  A  document  was  prepared  by  Houblon,  Papillon 
and  other  leading  London  merchants,  which  put  forward 
statistical  data  for  asserting  that  England  was  a  loser  by 
nearly  a  million  (£965,128.  17«.  4d.)  a  year,  in  her  trade 
with  France*.  The  opposition  party  in  Parliament  took  up 
the  matter  eagerly  in  the  following  session ;  but  it  was  not 
till  1678"  that  they  were  successful  in  carrying  a  bill  for  the 
prohibition  of  French  trade.  The  contest  was  renewed  when 
James  11.  came  to  the  throne*,  as  the  prohibition  was  re- 
moved and  a  heavy  tariff  was  imposed  instead ;  but  at  the 
Revolution  the  Whigs  reverted  to  the  policy  of  prohibiting 
the  French  trade'  as  hurtful.    In  spite  of  the  large  amount 

1  The  Molasses  Act,  by  hampering  the  New  Englanders  m  their  trade,  tended  to  re- 
duce their  ability  to  inirchase  manufactures.  Ashley,  j8itrv^«,  880.  See  below,  p.  482. 

*  There  are  some  signs  of  making  common  canse  with  France  in  the  colonial 
policy  of  Charles  I.  (see  above,  p.  356),  bat  the  combined  economic  and  political 
jealousy  of  France  which  was  so  strongly  felt  by  the  Whigs  seems  to  have  been 
aronsed  by  the  commercial  policy  which  was  pTursned  by  Cromwell  and  maintained 
by  Charles  IL  The  large  imports  from  France  were  beneficial  to  the  reyenne; 
and  both  the  Protector  and  King  Charles  II.  preferred  a  policy  which  placed  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive.  This  was  an  important  element  in  the  curious 
process  of  the  formation  of  parties  at  the  Bestoratiou ;  the  Court,  rather  than  the 
Country  party,  were  following  on  the  lines  laid  down  during  the  Interregnum. 

3  Ashley,  Surveys,  272.  *  Pari.  Hist.  App.  exv. 

ft  29  and  SO  C.  n.  c.  1,  §  70.  •  1  James  II.  oo.  6,  7.    Ashley,  op.  eit.  282. 

I  1  W.  and  M.  c.  84.    An  Act  for  Prohibiting  aU  Trade  and  Commerce  with 
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of  smuggling  which  was  developed  under  this  system  ofA.D.  1680 
prohibition,  the  measure  was  generally  regarded  as  suc- 
cessful in  its  object  of  securing  the  home  market  to  British  jj^-^'^if' 
manufiMstureis  of  textile  goods.    The  Act  of  1678  was  spoken  f^''^' 
of  as  marking  an  era  in  the  histoiy  of  English  commerce^ ; 
and  it  undoubtedly  denotes  the  time  when  the  English  com- 
mercial system  began  to  be  consciously  shaped  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  successfully  attacked  by  Adam  Smith.   From 
the  Revolution  till  the  revolt  of  the  colonies,  the  regulation 
of  commerce  was  considered,  not  so  much  with  reference  to 
other  elements  of  national  power,  or  even  in  its  bearing 
on  revenue,  but  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of 
industry. 

This  is  illustrated  very  clearly  in  the  attitude  which  was  <^f^  ^ 
taken  by  the  British  public  in  regard  to  two  of  the  com-  of  the 
mercial  treaties  of  the  time.    There  had  been  days  when^^bX^* 
wool,  or  undressed  cloth,  had  been  the  chief  commodities  of  ^** 
English  export,  but  eighteenth  century  statesmen  were  more 
concerned  in  trying  to  secure  a  better  market  for  finished 
cloth.    This  was  the  aim  of  Mr  Methuen,  in  carrying  through 
the  much  vaunted  treaty  with  Portugal,  which  was  concluded 
in  1703.  All  those  who  were  interested  in  the  widely  diffused 
manufacture  of  English  cloth,  regarded  the  negotiations  as 
most  successful,  since  they  served  to  reopen  a  market  which 
had  been  partially  closed.    During  the  preceding  twenty 
years,  the  Portuguese,  in  the  hope  of  fostering  a  native 
manu&cture,  had   prohibited    all    importation    of   English 
cloth'.    Mr  Methuen  was  sent  as  a  special  ambassador  to 
Portugal  and  intimated  that  it  would  be  very  acceptable  to 

France,  **Fora8innch  as  your  Majestyes  npon  just  and  hononrable  gronndB  ha^e 
beene  pleased  to  declare  actuaU  Warr  with  France  and  to  enter  into  Severall 
Confederacies  for  carrying  on  the  same  and  that  it  hath  beene  found  by  long 
experience  that  the  Importing  of  French  Wines,  Vinegar,  Brandy,  Linnen,  Silks, 
Salt,  Paper  and  other  the  Commodities  of  the  Orowth,  Product  or  Manufacture  of 
France  or  of  the  Territories  or  Dominions  of  the  French  King  hath  much 
exhausted  the  Treasure  of  this  Nation  lessened  the  Value  of  the  natiye  Com- 
modities and  lianuf  actures  thereof  and  greatly  impoTerished  the  English  Artificers 
and  Handycraf ts  and  caused  great  detriment  to  this  Kingdrnne  in  generall  Bee  it 
therefore  enacted  "  etc. 

1  Smith,  Memoirs  of  Wool,  i-  825. 

B  British  Merchant,  m.  82.  This  Portuguese  manufiMture  appears  to  haye 
been  due  to  the  energy  of  an  Irishman  in  1680  who  took  a  band  of  artisans  oyer 
with  him  and  established  the  trade. 
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^i>- 1689   the  Queen  of  England  "  if  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  rest  of 
the  woollen  manufactures  of  Britain,  might  be  admitted  into 
r—        Portugal,  the  prohibition  of  them  being  taken  off^"    He  was 
by, admit-    able  to  cany  this  point:  on  the  other  hand,  he  conceded  to 
guMe  totnea  the  Portuguese  that  their  wines  should  always  be  admitted 
J^^^^   into  England  at  two-thirds  of  the  duty  paid  on  French  wines. 
This  treaty  had  some  curious  minor  results;  through  its 
operation  the  culture  of  the  vine  was  somewhat  extended 
in  Portugal";  and  the  wines  thus  introduced  into  England 
supplanted  Burgundy'  on  the  tables  of  those  who  adapted 
their  consumption  to  the  supposed  advantage  of  the  realm. 
The  man  who  drank  his  bottle  of  port  could  feel  that  he  was 
dealing  with"  people  who  were  large  customers  for  English 
cloth,  and  indirectly  facilitating  the  emplojrment  of  the  poor 
at  home.    The  extent  to  which  Portugal  took  off  our  manu- 
factures, and   thus   encouraged   industry  in  this  country, 
appeared  to  be  measured  by  the  vast  amount  of  Brazilian 

1  Ghalmen,  OoOeetum  of  Treaties,  n.  80i  (27  Dec.  170S).  In  his  adTone 
Griticism  of  this  tr  Aty  Adam  Smith  ( WeaUh  of  Nations,  iv.  c.  6,  p.  224)  does  not 
take  sufficient  aoconnt  of  the  circmnstances  under  which  the  agreement  was  made. 
Englishmen,  who  were  bargaining  for  liberty  to  trade  at  all,  could  hardly  hope  to 
obtain  ezclosiye  or  preferential  privileges  at  a  single  stroke.  According  to  the 
statement  in  the  British  Merchant  (in.  89)  the  cloth  manofactnre  in  Portagal  was 
entirely  mined  when  the  market  was  opened  to  British  goods.  The  subsequent 
reTi?al  of  the  manu&cture  by  the  Marquis  of  Pombal  rendered  the  arrangement 
nugatory,  so  far  as  English  manufacturing  interests  were  concerned.  Leone  Levi, 
History  of  British  Commerce^  29. 

>  The  Portuguese  appear  to  have  been  yery  anxious  to  maintain  their  special 
advantage  over  France  in  the  English  market.    Pari.  Hist,  vi.  792. 

*  Stanhope,  History  qf  England^  comprising  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne^  112. 
The  taste  of  wine  drinkers  in  America  was  affected  by  similar  considerations. 
Madeira  wine,  not  being  an  European  commodity,  could  be  imported  directly  into 
America  and  the  West  Indies ;  these  countries  enjoyed  a  free  trade  to  the  island 
of  Madeira,  in  all  the  non-enumerated  oonmiodities.  "  These  circumstances  had 
probably  introduced  that  ge&eral  taste  for  Madeira  wine  which  our  officers  found 
established  in  all  our  cokmes  at  the  oonmiencement  of  the  war  which  began  in 
1755,  and  which  they  brought  back  with  them  to  their  mother  country,  where  that 
wine  had  not  been  much  in  fashion  before.  Upon  th%  conclusion  of  that  war,  in 
1763  (by  the  4th  Qeo.  m.  c.  15,  §  12),  aU  the  duties,  except  £8. 10«.,  were  allowed 
to  be  drawn  back  upon  the  exportation  to  the  coloniea  of  aU  wines  except  French 
wines,  to  the  commerce  and  consumption  of  which  national  prejudice  would  allow 
no  sort  of  encouragement"  (Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations^  Book  xT.  c.  4, 
p.  204).  The  long-established  taste  for  French  wines  which  had  been  developed 
under  the  natund  trading  oonneetiona  of  these  countries  for  centuries  was  not 
easUy  suppressed,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  illicit  trade  in 
this  article. 
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bullion  which  was  annually  imported  from  Portugal    This  f.^;,g^® 
was  estimated  at  £60,000  per  week;   and  though  Adam 
Smith  shows  good  reason  for  regarding  this  as  an  exaggera- 
tion^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of  bullion  ^/ 

which  flowed  into  England  through  this  trade  was  veiy 
large.     We  cannot  wonder  that,  according  to  the  ideas  of  v 

the  time,  Methuen's  achievement  was  rated  veiy  highly' :  This  , 
he  had  opened  up  a  large  foreign  demand  for  our  goods,  and  treaty^ 
had  thus  stimulated  the  emplojrment  of  labour  at  home;  ^ 

while  much  of  the  returns  from  Portugal  came  to  us  in  the 
form  which  was  most  necessary  for  restoring  the  currency,  and 
most  convenient  for  carrying  on  the  great  European  War. 

A  still  more  interesting  illustration  of  the  eagerness  of 
the  English  public  to  form  such  foreign  relationships  as 
might  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  our  manu&ctures,  is 
furnished  by  the  failure  of  the  Tory  Government  to  carry  presented 
out  their  schemes  of  trade  policy,  when  they  were  nego-  **    '^^ 
tiating  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.    The  treaty  proposed 
to  open  trade,  on  the  basis  of  the  arrangements  which  had 
existed  in  1664,  before  the  war  of  tariflfs  and  occasional  pro- 
hibitions', which  had  lasted  for  nearly  half  a  century,  had 
begun  to  rage.    Bolingbroke  endeavoured,  without  success, 
to  revert  to  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Court  party  in 
regard  to  intercourse  with  France;  by  the  eighth  and  ninth  to  ratifying 
clauses  of  the  commercial  treaty,  which  accompanied  the  o/i7w/ 
Treaty  of  Peace,  it  was  agreed  that  French  goods  should  be 
imported  subject  to  the  duties  exacted  in  1664  and  on  the 
same  terms^  as  the  most  favoured  nation^     A  bill   was 

1  Wealth  of  NaiionB,  IV.  ^,  p.  22S, 

*  Compare  Smith's  Memoirs  of  Woolf  n.  51  note. 

*  The  prohibition  of  French  wine  was  remored  in  1710  hy  9  Anne,  e.  8. 

^  The  existing  impost  was  mnch  more  oneroos  (4  and  5  W.  and  M.  e.  6).  This 
proposal  seemed  to  endanger  the  Methnen  Treaty,  as  England  had  promised 
to  show  more  fayonr  to  the  wines  of  Portogal  than  to  those  of  any  other  comitry. 
If  we  admitted  French  wines  on  as  favonrable  terms  as  Portugnese,  we  should 
infringe  the  Methnen  Treaty,  and  the  Portognese  would  then  be  at  liberty  to 
retaliate  by  prohibiting  onr  woollen  goods.  The  loss  of  this  market  would  affect 
the  manofactorers,  who  were  engaged  in  producing  cloth,  and  the  landlords,  whose 
rents  improred  when  the  price  of  wool  kept  up  and  pasture  farming  was  profitable. 
The  aathors  of  the  British  Merchant  were  anxious  to  convince  our  legislators 
'*  that  the  preserving  our  looms  and  the  Bents  of  Cfreat  Britain  was  of  greater 
Consequence  to  the  Nation  than  gratifying  onr  Palates  with  French  Wine." 
British  Merchant,  i.  p.  ix.  •  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  214. 
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A.D.  1689    drafted^  to  give  effect  to  this  agreement  and  make  the 
necessary  alterations   in  the   tariffs,  which    then    imposed 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  on  French  imports'  above  what 
which        was  taken  on  the  goods  of  other  countries.    There  was  a 
diiawed^hl  general  dread  that  the  proposed  arrangement  would  not 
5S^J^^-^   only  open  the  home  market  to  the  competition  of  French 
*'^»<**»        manufactures,  but  would  indirectly  lead  to  a  rupture  with 
Portugal,  and  the   closing   of   the    profitable    market    for 
English   goods  which   had  been   secured   in    1703.      The 
proposal  roused  a  storm  of  indignation;   the  Government 
endeavoured  to  be  loyal  to  their  agreement,  and  tried  to 
secure  the  suspension  of  the  duties  on  French  wines  for  two 
months,  in  the  hope  that  there  would  be  diflSculty  in  re- 
imposing  them;   but  though  they  commanded  a  majority 
^-        in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  motion  was  rejected.    A 
very  interesting  struggle  followed,  as  both  the  Government 
and  their  opponents  endeavoured  to  win  the  day  by  con- 
vincing public  opinion.     Daniel   Defoe*  was  employed   to 
carry    on    the    Mercator,  which    was    published    thrice    a 
week,   and   was    devoted   to   demonstrating    the    beneficial 
character  of  the  French  trade.     "  As  he  had,"  to  quote  his 

1  This  and  other  docnments  are  printed  at  length  in  the  British  Merchant, 
Tol.  I.  180. 

9  Adam  Smith  sammarises  the  matter  thns  in  the  third  edition, "  Higher  duties 
are  imposed  apon  the  wines  of  France  than  upon  those  of  Portugal  or  indeed  of 
any  other  country.  By  what  is  called  the  impost  1692,  a  dnty  of  flye-and-twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  rate  or  value,  was  laid  npon  all  French  goods;  while  the  goods  of 
other  nations  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  subjected  to  much  lighter  duties, 
seldom  exceeding  flTC  per  cent.  The  wine,  brandy,  salt  and  Tinegar  of  France, 
were  indeed  excepted ;  these  commodities  being  subjected  to  other  heavy  duties, 
either  by  other  laws  or  by  particular  clauses  of  the  same  law.  In  1696,  a  second 
duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  the  first  not  having  been  thought  a  su£Bcient  dis- 
couragement, was  imposed  upon  all  French  goods,  except  brandy;  together  with 
a  new  duty  of  five-and-twenty  pounds  upon  the  ton  of  French  wine,  and  another 
of  fifteen  pounds  upon  the  ton  of  French  vinegar.  French  goods  have  never  been 
omitted  in  any  of  those  general  subsidies  or  duties  of  five  per  cent,  which  have 
been  imposed  upon  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  goods  enumerated  in  the  book  of 
rates.  If  we  count  the  one-third  and  two-third  subsidies  as  making  a  complete 
subsidy  between  them,  there  have  been  five  of  these  general  subsidies ;  so  that 
before  the  commencement  of  the  present  (1788)  war,  seventy-five  per  cent,  may  be 
considered  as  the  lowest  duty  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  of  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  France  was  liable.  But  up<m  the  greater  part  of 
goods,  these  dnties  are  equivalsnt  to  a  prohibition.  The  French  in  their  turn, 
have,  I  believe,  treated  our  goods  and  manufactures  just  as  hardly.'*  Wealth  of 
f^aiiom,  iv.  8,  Pi.  1,  p.  192. 

3  Smith's  ChronieoH,  n.  106. 
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opponents'  complaint,  "a  Knack  of  writing  very  plausibly, A.i).^i689 
and  they  who  employed  him  and  furnished  him  with 
Materials,  had  the  Command  of  all  the  publick  Papers  in 
the  Custom  House,  he  had  it  in  his  Power  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  Mischief,  among  such  as  were  unskilled  in  Trade, 
and  at  the  same  Time  veiy  fond  of  French  Wine,  which 
it  was  then  a  great  Crime  to  be  against ^"  The  antagonists 
of  France,  however,  started  an  opposition  paper  named  the 
British  Merchant,  which  came  out  twice  a  week";  several 
leading  merchants  were  among  its  contributors,  and  they 
were  practically  successful,  for  the  Methuen  Treaty  was 
maintcdned,  and  no  effect  was  given  to  the  commercial 
clauses  of  the  treaty  with  France.  Trade  between  the  two  and,  <**« 
countries  was  carried  on,  under  scarcely  altered  conditions,  «M>f  oSon- 

•  dtttlfjl  till 

for  more  than  eighty  years  after  the  signing  of  the  Methuen  lygg. 
Treaty,  until  the  dominant  policy  was  at  last  reversed,  with 
Adam  Smith's  approval,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Pitt*. 

221.     The  reasoning  which  brought  about  the  interrup-  The  same 
tion  of  the  French  trade  in  1678  gave  rise  to  a  new  agitation  ^^^llSe^j^y   ^ 
against  the  East  India  Company  and  its  operations.    In  the  fntheELj. 
early  seventeenth  centuiy  the  export  trade  of  this  Company  J^f^dia  Oo.  \ 
had  been  the  chief  subject  of  attack,  as  they  were  so  much  Y 

in  the  habit  of  sending  silver  to  the  East.  The  fiercest 
opposition,  in  the  period  of  Whig  ascendancy,  was  directed 
against  their  import  trade;  since  the  goods  they  brought 
from  the  East,  served  as  substitutes  for  textile  febrics  woven 
in  England.  It  was  alleged  that  Indian  muslins  and  silks 
interfered  with  the  demand  for  English  goods  in  the  home 
market,  and  prevented  the  export  of  English  manufiEictures 
to  foreign  countries.    The  Act  of  1663,  which  permitted  '^ 

the  exportation  of  bullion  without  a  license,  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  East  India  trade;  but  the  Company  con- 

^  King,  British  Mereha$Ut  i.  p.  x. 

3  This  oontroyeny  InddentaDy  raifled  the  question  as  to  the  alleged  saperiority 
of  English  wool  (see  p.  604  n.  7,  below).  Defoe  argued  in  the  Mereatar  that 
Bngland  had  snoh  an  advantage  from  the  character  of  the  raw  material  ayailable, 
that  she  could,  by  restraining  the  export  of  wool,  secure  to  her  manufacturers  a 
monopoly  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  '*This  extraordinary  assertion  put  the 
BriHah  Merchant  under  the  necessity  of  showing  the  real  circumstance  of  EngUind 
in  regard  to  wool  '* ;  this  "  Jury  of  the  most  eminent  English  merchants  "  held  that 
the  French  manufacturers  had  access  to  ample  supplies  from  other  quarters. 
Smith,  OhrofUccn,  n.  109  n.  and  117.  •  See  p.  608  below. 
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—1776*^   tinued  to  import  drugs  and  spices,  as  their  chief  returns,  till 

about  1670,  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  textile  goods 

was  brought  over,  and  some  artisans  were  sent  out  to  in- 

which        troduce  patterns  suitable  for  sale  at  home.     So  great  was 

^gold^t  ^^^^  success,  that  a  few  years  later  it  was  alleged  that  "from 

^fr^tame  ^^^  greatest  Gallants  to  the  meanest  Cook  Maids  nothing 

market       was  thought  SO  fit  to  adom  their  persons  as  the  Fabricks  of 

India,  nor  for  the  ornaments  of  Chambers  like  India  Skreens, 

Cabinets,  Beds  and  Hangings,  nor  for  Closets,  like  China 

and  Lacquered  Ware\"    It  thus  appeared  that  the  field  for 

the  employment  of  English  subjects  was  becoming  restricted, 

through  the  importation  of  commodities  manufactured  abroad; 

it  was  argued  that  to  divert  employment  fix)m  Englishmen  to 

Hindus  was  distinctly  prejudicial  to  the  good  of  the  realm', 

and  that,  though  the  East  India  trade  might  have  been 

profitable  as  long  as  it  was  confined  to  the  importation  of 

Eastern  products  like  spices,  it  became   distinctly  hurtful 

^***  when  it  consisted  largely  of  importing  textile  fiskbrics  and 

manu-        other  goods,  which  took  the  place  in  the  home  market  of 

facurea,     ^rtj^ji^g  already  made  in  England*. 

87teh  as  There  was  a  great  outcry  firom  the  fan-makers,  who  seem 

■^""''  to  have  been  a  numerous  class*,  but  the  chief  complaint  arose 
in  connection  with  the  clothing  trades.  The  Company  "finding 
the  Advantage  they  had  of  having  their  Goods  cheap  wrought 
by  the  wretched  Poverty  of  that  numerous  People,  have  used 
sinister  Practices  to  betray  the  Arts  used  in  their  Native 
Country,  such  as  sending  over  Artificers"  and  Patterns  to 
instruct  them  in  the  way  of  making  Goods,  and  Mercers  to 
direct  them  in  the  Humour  and  Fancy  of  them,  to  make 
them  fit  our  Markets";  this  had  affected  not  only  the  silk 

1  PoUexfen,  A  Diacouree  of  Trade,  Oayn  and  Paper  Chredit  (1697),  p.  99. 

3  This  was  another  point  argued  in  the  attack  made  by  the  Turkish  Company- 
on  the  East  India  Company  in  1681.  T?ie  Allegatione  of  the  Turkey  Oompany  and 
Others  against  the  East  India  Oompany  [Brit.  Mas.  622. 1.  6  (8),  p.  4]. 

B  Compare  A  Memento  to  the  East  India  Companies  [Brit.  Mas.  1029.  o.  21  (9)^ 
(1700),  p.  19].  This  consists  of  a  reprint  of  a  remonstrance  presented  by  the  East 
India  Company  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1628,  with  animadyersions  upon  it, 
showing  how  much  the  character  of  their  trade  had  altered  since  that  time,  and 
that  it  could  no  longer  be  defended  upon  the  same  grounds. 

*  The  Fann  Mahera  Orievance  [Brit.  Mas.  616.  m.  12  (97)]. 

*  This  was  denied,  except  as  regards  one  or  two  dyers,  by  the  East  India 
Company  in  their  answer  to  the  Allegations  of  the  Turkey  Company  [Brit.  Mus. 
522, 1.  5  (8),  p.  12J. 
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weavers  at  home,  but  the  Norwich  clothiers  also*.    It  was  A.D.  1689 

—1776 

argued  that  the  emplojrment  of  250,000  manufacturers  would 
be  injuriously  affected  by  allowing  this  trade  to  continue,  and  toooiien 
that  this  musf  react  on  the  price  of  wool  and  the  prosperity  *^'^'* 
of  the  landed  interest*.  The  case  of  the  Company  was 
powerfully  stated  by  Davenant;  he  showed  that  '•the  Im- 
portation of  East  India  and  Persia  Wrought  Silks,  Stain'd 
Callicoes,  etc.,  though  it  may  somewhat  interfere  with  the 
Manu£Bu;tures  of  Norwich,  Bristol  and  other  particular 
Places;  yet,  that  such  Importation  adds  to  the  Kingdoms 
main  Stock  and  Wealth,  and  is  not  prejudicial  to  the 
General  Woollen  Manu&cture  of  England'."    But  he  did  ^ 

not  succeed  in  convincing  the  general  public  that  the  trade 
was  not  hurtful  to  the  emplojrment  of  our  own  people.  The 
reply  was  put  thus :  "  Suppose  a  merchant  send  £10,000  to 
India  and  bring  over  for  it  as  much  wrought  Silks  and 
painted  Calicoes  as  yield  him  here  £70,000,  if  they  be  all  and  tiih. 
worn  here  in  the  room  of  our  own  Silk  and  Woollen  manu- 
factures, the  Nation  loses  and  is  the  poorer  £10,000,  notwith- 
standing the  Merchant  has  made  a  very  profitable  Adventure, 
and  so  proportionably  the  more  and  ofbner  he  sends,  the  faster 
he  grows  rich,  and  the  more  the  Nation  is  impoverished*." 
The  attempt  to  discuss  the  question,  without  reference  to  the 
export  of  Indian  silks  to  other  countries  in  Europe,  was  un£Eiir 
to  the  Company;  bub  the  arguments  are  of  interest  as  they 
proved  convincing,  and  the  objectors  were  successful  in 
canrjring  their  point,  for  they  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1700  to  restrict  the  trade,  so  &r  as  the  home  market  was 
concerned*.     It  was  alleged,  after  a  brief  experience,  that  the 

1  The  Oreat  Neeetaity  and  Advantage  of  Prtterving  our  oum  Mamt/aetwia, 
by  N.  C,  a  weayer  of  London  [Brit.  Miu.  1029.  e.  31  (7),  (1697),  pp.  7, 18]. 

a  Beatona  Hmmblff  Offered  for  the  Paeeing  a  BUI  for  the  Himdering  of  the 
Borne  Coneun^tion  ofJSaet  India  SUhe,  by  T.  S.,  a  waayer  of  London  (1697),  p.  3 
[Brit.  Mns.  1029.  c.  21  (8)]. 

•  An  Eeeay  on  the  EaH  India  Trade  (1696),  p.  83. 

^  N.  C,  QrMJt  Neceeeity  and  Advamtoffe  of  Preeerving  onr  own  Mam^faeUnriet,  6.  " 

i  11  W.  m.  c.  10,  An  Act  for  the  more  effectuail  imploding  the  Poor  by 
ineourayeing  the  Manufaetnree  of  thie  Kingdom:  **  Whereas  it  is  most  eyident 
That  the  Continoanoe  of  the  Trade  to  the  East  Indies  hi  the  same  Manner  and 
Proportions  as  it  hath  been  for  Two  Teares  last  past,  must  ineyitably  be  to  the 
great  Detriment  of  tliis  Kingdom  by  exhansting  the  Treasnre  thereof  and  melting 
downe  the  Coine,  and  takeing  away  the  Laboor  of  the  People  whereby  yery  many 

C.  30 
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A.D.  1689   results  were  most  satisfactory;    Canterbuiy  "was  become 
~^^        desolate,  they  are  now  returned  to  their  Homes,  as  before 
they  left  them,  in  Shoals  and  Companies.    Their  Houses 
and  their  Bellies  are  full;  They  rather  want  Hands  than 
Work,  and  there  is  at  this  Day  neither  Complaint  nor  Decay 
among  them  for  lack  of  Emplojrment,"  while  Norwich  and 
London  weavers  were   flourishing  too\     The   interest    of 
English  manu£GU^urerB  served   to  reinforce  the   agitation, 
which  had  been  growing  among  merchants,  against  the  com- 
mercial and  judicial  privileges  of  this  joint-stock  Company, 
and  imperilled  its  very  existence*. 
There  toere       From  the  time  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  Companies', 
grotmd$/or  the  principle  of  maintaining  a  joint-stock  company  for  the 
S«'co1mSc«  management  of  the  East  Indian  trade  appears  to  have  been 
^^        generally  accepted ;  but  there  was  frequent  complaint  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Company's  affairs  were  conducted. 
The  troubles  of  different  kinds,  which  arose,  were  not  altogether 
the  fault  of  the  Company,  but  were  partly  its  misfortune. 
The  English  Government  burdened  these  privileged  associa- 
tions with  heavy  political  and  judicial  responsibilities,  while 
the  French  and  Dutch  traders,  with  whom  they  had  to  com- 
pete, were  under  no  similar  obligations.    It  is  true,  too,  that 
in  order  to  purchase  the  right  to  exist,  the  East  India 
Company  had  been  compelled  to  sink  a  large  part  of  their 
with  re-      wealth  in  purchasing  concessions  from  Government,  and  that 
tfnpioy-  ^  they  were  often  hampered  for  want  of  sufficient  ready  money 
c^'tof  *'*  with  which  to  cany  on  their  trade.    It  was  the  error  of  not 
a  few  commercial  men,  at  this  era,  that  they  did  not  sufficiently 
^  realise  the  limits  within  which  credit  will  serve  to  take  the 

place  of  capital 

of  the  Mftirafaetiiren  of  this  Nation  are  become  exceseiyely  bordensorae  and 
cfaaiigeable  to  their  respectiTe  Pariahee  and  others  are  thereby  compelled  to  seek 
for  Employment  in  Foneigne  Parts.**  East  India  goods  were  to  be  warehoused 
for  re-exportation  and  not  sold  within  the  country. 

1  B^/ieetioni  on  the  Prohibitum  Act  (1708)»  p.  8  [Brit.  Kus.  1099.  c.  21  (10)]. 

>  It  seems  as  if  the  East  India  Company  owed  its  continuance  to  the  fact  tii.it 
the  QoTemment  was  nnder  heavy  pecuniary  obligations  to  these  merchants,  and 
was  unable  to  discharge  them  immediately.  See  aboTe,  p.  266.  Suooessive 
administrations  were  unable  to  consider  the  matter  dispassionately  and  to  view 
the  question  either  as  one  of  fair-play  among  merchants,  or  of  British  interests 
in  India.    Bee  p.  261,  note  9. 

•  See  p.  209  above. 
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During  this  period  the  possessions  of  the  Company  had  A.D.  1689 
undergone  startling  vicissitudes ;  they  had  been  abnost  de-  ^  ^ 
stroyed  by  the  French,  but  the  fortunes  of  the  English  were  <»!^»  0/ 
restored  by  the  skill  and  energy  of  Clive,  and  their  influence  * 
had  at  last  triumphed  in  all  the  three  Presidencies.    Olive's 
greatest  achievements  had  been  effected  in  open  disregard 
of  the  instructions  of  the  Directors;  and  his  whole  career 
illustrates  the  extreme  difficulty  under  which  the  Company 
laboured,  from  its  relation  to  servants  who  were  so  far 
distant  as  to  be  exempt  from  all  practical  control    He 
believed  that  the  Company  would  be  better  served,  if  the 
officials  enjoyed  a  different  status  and  had  more  freedom  from 
routine.    The  system  on  which  they  were  paid  was  very  i 

unsatisfactory;  their  salaries  were  small,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  eke  out  their  resources  by  taking  part  in  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  the  country.  The  Company  reserved  the 
trade  between  the  Indies  and  Europe,  as  a  strict  monopoly, 
for  itself;  but  allowed  its  servants  to  engage  on  their  own  in  carrying 
account  in  trade  between  different  parts  of  the  Indies.  This  eniS!*^* 
private  trade  led  to  many  imbroglios  with  the  natives,  as  in 
certain  cases,  where  the  goods  of  the  Company  were  allowed 
to  go  free  of  custom  by  the  authorities  in  Bengal,  the 
agents  endeavoured,  and  not  without  success,  to  pass  their 
private  speculations  at  the  same  time\  Private  trade  was 
looked  on  with  disfavour,  because  many  officers  were  apt  to 
give  their  best  attention  to  their  own  ventures,  and  to 
neglect  the  affairs  of  the  Company  they  served.  One  of  the 
reforms  which  Olive  endeavoured  to  carry  through,  in  1766« 
was  the  establishment  of  a  monopoly  of  salt,  betel-nut,  and 
tobacco ;  this  monopoly  was  intended  to  be  carried  on  fdr  the 
benefit  of  the  superior  servants  of  the  Company*.  The  Di- 
rectors were  strongly  opposed  to  this  private  trade  society, 
and  it  was  abolished  in  1768».  — 

Indeed  it  may  be  said  that,  while  the  chief  troubles  of 
the  Company  in  earlier  times  were  due  to  the  interlopers, 
those  which  occurred  during  a  great  part  of  the  eighteenth 

1  Mill,  UUtory  qf  British  India,  in.  25,  280. 
«  Ih,  in.  289. 
•  lb.  m.  310. 
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A.D.1689  century  arose  fix)zn  the  conduct  of  the  servants.  They 
"  '  '  often  acquired  large  fortunes^;  and  their  successes  stimu- 
lated the  imagination  of  the  proprietors,  who  recklessly  in- 
sisted on  securing  large  dividends,  and  embarrassed  the 
Company  by  dividing  sums  which  had  not  been  earned, 
and  which,  as  the  Directors  knew,  exceeded  what  the  Com- 
pany was  able  to  pay. 
The  Not  only  were  there  diflSculties  in  regard  to  the  personal 

a^aSr    conduct  of  officials,  but  the  management  of  the  Company's 
M^ta       Q^^  aflfairs  gave  rise  to  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
liffered     Directorate  and  the  Company's  agents  in  India.    There  was^ 
one  point  in  regard  to  which  they  were  in  constant  conflict. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  Presidential  governments  to  have 
considerable  treasure  in  bullion  to  meet  emergencies,  and 
K  they  were  therefore  inclined  to  limit  the  amount  of  their 

as  to  the     'investment'  in  goods  for  transmission  to  England.    The 
mmt'        profit  on  the  trading,  and  the  dividends,  depended  on  the 
goods  sent  to  England;  it  was  therefore  to  the  interest  of 
the  Directors  and  shareholders  that  the  investment  should 
be  large.    Here  was  one  cause  of  trouble;  another  arose 
when,  as  occasionally  happened,  the  Council  of  a  Presidency 
tried  to  replenish  their  local   treasury  by  opening  it  to- 
and 're-     receive  *  remittances ' ;  they  would  encourage  the  Company** 
Hcea  ,  ^^^g^^  ^  pj^y  ^jj^gjj  jj^^  ^YiQ  treasury;  money  might  then  be 

remitted  by  means  of  bills  to  England  and  the  value  paid  to 

the  representatives  of  the  servants  there.     But  there  was- 

danger,  at  all  events,  that  the  Council  would  issue  more 

bills  than  the  Court  of  Directors  at  home  were  able  ta 

meet^  and  this  gave  much  occasion  for  dispute. 

and  the  l^cso  difficulties  of  management,  from  the  practical  in- 

L*2!J'm  *     dependence  of  the  servants  and  from  the  difficulty  of  main- 

intricate     taiuing  two  treasuries  so  as  to  meet  the  necessary  payments, 

were  all  the  more  serious,  since  the  trading  business  itself  wb» 

exceedingly  intricate.     Fine  muslins  and  silks  were  among 

the  largest  imports.    In  the  process  of  buying  goods,  the 

1  Clive  is  reported  to  hare  said  that  the  temptationa  held  ont  to  adTentnrera- 
in  that  part  of  the  globe  were  such  as  fleeh  and  blood  could  not  withstand.  FturU 
Hist.  XXI.  446. 

a  Mill,  op.  cit,  m.  312. 
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European  agent  was  five  removes  distant  from  the  workman.  ^^^^^ 
Each  of  the  intermediaries  obtained  his  commission;  the 
complicated  machinery  of  trade  gave  rise  on  the  one  hand 
to  fifreat  oppression  of  the  labourer,  while  on  the  other  it  <*«?  ^^p^^ 

0  *  *  fftuon  was 

afforded  firequent  opportunities  for  malversation  and  fi^ud.  «mpMtt»f« 
The  officials  of  the  Company  were  organised  in  four  different 
classes.  They  entered  as  writers;  after  five  years'  service 
they  became  factors;  three  years  later,  junior  merchants, 
and  after  three  years  senior  merchants.  The  high  official 
positions  were  given  to  senior  merchantsS  and  promotion 
was  almost  entirely  by  seniority.  The  patronage  which  the 
Directors  were  able  to  exercise  was  a  very  valuable  power, 
and  was  of  more  importance  to  many  of  them  than  the 
wealth  which  accrued  firom  their  ownership  of  shares  in  the 
Company.  Under  these  circumstances  there  can  be  little  ^^^ 
wonder  that  Clive,  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  adminis-  »««p*»»«- 
tration,  should  have  reported  that  the  whole  administra« 
tion  was  corrupt*,  or  that  the  Directors  complained  of  the 
"  deplorable  state  to  which  our  affairs  were  on  the  point  of 
being  reduced,  fix>m  the  corruption  and  rapacity  of  our 
servants,  and  the  universal  depravity  of  manners  through- 
out the  settlement.    The  general  relaxation  of  all  discipline  ^^  ^  . 

.  .  .    .  pracHee  of 

and  obedience,  both  military  and  civil,  was  tending  to  a  tA«  offieiaU 
dissolution  of  all  government....  We  must  add  that  we 
think  the  vast  fortunes,  acquired  in  the  inland  trade,  had 
been  obtained  by  a  series  of  the  most  tyrannic  and  op- 
pressive conduct  that  ever  was  known  in  any  age  or 
country*." 

These  disclosures  aroused  wide-spread  indignation,  which 
was  fomented  by  retired  servants,  and  by  proprietors 
who  were  discontented  with  their  position.  As  a  result 
a    Parliamentary    enquiry   was    undertaken,   and   an    Act 

1  Mm,  op.  cii.  m.  16. 

s  Both  Ibe  Fartnguese  and  the  Dutch  hid  to  oontend  with  limilar  difficulties 
in  regard  to  their  officials.  The  utter  demoralisation  of  the  Portngaeee  who 
settled  in  India  was  perhaps  the  chief  reason  of  the  destroetion  of  their  power. 
Baarnal,  History  (1777),  z.  141.    On  the  Batch,  see  Baynal,  z.  986. 

8  HiU,  zu.  279.  It  was  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  Lord  Oomwallis  that 
he  raised  the  tone  of  the  Indian  service  in  snch  a  remarkable  manner.  Ohesney, 
Imdian  PUiiy  (1868),  28. 
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defining  the  financial  obligations  of  the  Company  to  Govern- 
ment was  passed  in  1768.  It  was  evidently  drafted^  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Company  had  control  of  enormous  riches, 
whereas  the  large  dividends  which  had  been  recently  paid 
had  brought  them  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy^  But  almost 
immediately  after  this  Act  was  passed,  the  public  became 
aware  of  the  real  position  of  the  Company,  and  there  was  the 
strongest  excitement  against  the  Directors  for  having,  as  it 
was  supposed,  frittered  away  the  exaggerated  resources  at 
their  command.  There  were  two  opposite  suggestions  for 
remedying  a  condition  of  affairs  which  all  regarded  as  dis- 
creditable. The  Directors  made  some  endeavours  to  exercise 
more  complete  control  themselves  over  their  servants  by 
sending  out  supervisors,  who  never  arrived*,  and  by  pro- 
moting a  Bill  for  increasing  their  powers,  which  the  House 
of  Commons  would  not  pass^  The  opposing  scheme  was 
that  of  giving  the  English  Qovemment  a  firm  hold  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Company,  both  at  home  and  abroad^ 
The  Ministry  proposed  a  series  of  changes  which  aroused 
the  alarm  of  Directors,  and  they  protested  that  "not- 
withstemding  the  Company  were  thus  deprived  of  their 
franchise  in  the  choice  of  their  servants,  by  an  unparalleled 
strain  of  injustice  and  oppression,  they  were  compelled  to 
pay  such  salaries  as  Ministers  might  think  fit  to  direct, 
to  persons  in  whose  appointment,  approbation,  or  removal, 
the  Company  were  to  have  no  shared"  The  opposition  was 
taken  up  by  the  City  of  London,  but  it  had  no  results,  and 
the  new  order  was  constituted  in  1773^ 

1  By  this  Act  (9  Oeo.  m.  c.  24)  it  waa  determined  that  for  fire  years  the 
Cknnpftny  shonld  pay  annnally  into  the  Exchequer  a  sum  of  £400,000,  that  they 
ehoold  export  £880,000  worth  of  British  merchandise,  and  that  their  oatstanding 
debts  should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  amonnt  of  the  soma  dne  to  them  from 
the  Goyemment.  On  the  one  hand  provision  was  made  for  reducing  the  pay- 
ment, if  the  dividend  fell  off,  and  on  the  other,  for  increase  of  their  loans  to 
OoTemment  if  they  had  a  snrplns.  A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  had  been 
condnded  for  two  years  hy  7  Geo.  m.  o.  67. 

s  The  French  Company,  organised  by  Colbert  in  1664,  was  equally  nnakHfiil  in 
its  trade;  in  1684  they  lost  half  their  capital,  and  they  were  still  in  an  embarrassed 
condition  in  17S8.    liaUeeon,  History  of  the  French  in  India,  pp.  27,  67. 

a  Mill,  op.  eit,  m.  840.  <  lb.  848,  846. 

•  The  probable  poHty  and  yalne  of  direct  Goremment  control  must  not  be 
jndged  by  present  standlffda.  See  the  debate  on  Contractors  in  Pari,  Hist,  xxi.  423. 

e  Mm,  m.  849.  *  18  Geo.  UL  cc.  68, 64. 
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The  ultimate  e£fect  of  the  new  measures,  as  they  in-  a.d.  1689 

177fi 

fluenced  the  admimstiation  in  India,  was  most  beneficial; 
so  far  as  the  internal  constitution  of  the  Company  was  con- 
cerned, the  principal  change  was  that  of  raising  the  voting 
qualification  of  a  shareholder  fix>m  £500  to  £1000.    A  large  the 
number  of  the  smaller  proprietors  were  thus  disfi-anchised,p7opr^^or« 
to  their  great  indignation*;  but  it  was  apparently  supposed j?^^J^"^^ 
that  the  Directors  would  be  less  tempted  than  before  to 
try  and  meet  their  extravagant  wishes  for  large  dividends. 
Their  demands  were  undoubtedly  due  to  the  extraordinary 
over-estimate  of  the  riches  which  the  Company  handled, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Directors  to  keep  down  the  dividend 
rendered  them  veiy  unpopular  with  the  proprietors,  who  were 
besides  able,  in  1767,  to  force  the  management  into  courses 
which  were  known  to  be  imprudent.     The  political  and  com-  but  the 
mercial  affairs  of  the  Company  continued  to  be  in  a  position  eotuvM^ 
of  serious  difficulty,  and  in  1783  Fox  and  Pitt  put  forward  u»l^rt 
rival  schemes  for  strengthening  the  public  control*.   Through  ^^^^^^ 
all  the  changes  and  difficulties,  the  East  India  Company  still  Control. 
retained  its  old  chsuracter  and  remained  as  it  had  been  in 
fact,  though  not  at  the  very  first  in  form,  a  joint-stock 
company.  The  existence  of  the  Company  kept  alive  a  feeling 
of  jealousy  against  the  members  of  a  privileged  body.     This 
sentiment  in  the  mercantile  community  was  taken  up  by  Adam 
Smith,  and  employed  against  all  citizens  who  were  specially 
favoured  by  Parliament  in  the  pursuit  of  their  callings. 

222.  The  constant  attempt  to  render  commerce  subser- 
vient to  the  promotion  of  home  industry  had  far-reaching 
results  in  connection  with  the  colonial  trade.  Almost  as  a$  the 
soon  as  the  plantations  were  established,  it  had  been  thought  grew 
necessary  to  take  steps  to  ensure  that  the  benefit,  arising  firom 
the  trade  in  their  products,  should  accrue  to  England,  and  not 
be  diverted  into  other  channels.  As  time  passed,  and  the 
population  in  the  American  settlements  increased,  English 
traders  and  manufacturers  became  anxious  to  retain  their 
monopoly  in  the  colonial  market  for  European  goods.    The         _. 

1  Mill,  m.  849. 

a  A  Board  of  Control  was  established  bj  34  G.  m.  c.  35.  Its  powers,  as 
interpreted  bj  the  Declaratory  Act  (38  Q.  m.  c.  8),  embraced  all  the  aflEahrs  of 
the  CompaDj. 
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AJ>.  1689   Navigation  Act  lay  ready  to  hand,  as  a  convenient  instru- 

~7      ' .     ment  for  administering  commercial  affairs  on  the  new  and 

gation  Aeu  approved  Hncs  of  fostering  industry ;  and  the  expedient  of 

'^j^Me  ^  regulating  this  branch  of  commerce,  by  delegating  it  to  a 

"**^     ""*  Company,  was  inapplicable.    Though  several  of  the  trading 

Companies  survived  the  Bevolution,  they  no  longer  served  as 

a  satis&ctoiy  medium  for  enforcing  rules  of  trade,  as  they  had 

for  eon-      done  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth ;  the  plantation  trade  could 

thti^^jg^c  be  controlled,  without  being  confined  to  a  privileged  body  of 

merchants,  through  the  machinery  of  the  Navigation  Acts. 

There  was  an  elaborate  system  for  the  registration  of  ships, 

and  the  owners  could  be  compelled  to  give  bonds  for  carrying 

their  cargoes  to  a  destination  approved  by  Government.    In 

»0  4uto      this  way  it  was  possible  to  retain  to  the  mother-country^  the 

^SHtUh      whole  business  of  supplying  the  colonists  with  imports  of 

^•*JJ^*    every  sort',  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  England  a  staple 

refider       fQf  ^jj^  distribution  of  the  more  valuable  American  products 

England  a  ,  ,         *^  , 

ttapU        in  other  parts  of  the  world.     Fish,  cereals,  and  timber,  which 

were  the  principal  commodities  of  the  New  England  States, 

might  be  shipped  to  any  market;  but  the  tobacco  of  Virginia, 

the  rice  and  cotton  of  Carolina,  and  the  sugar  of  the  West 

rZed^'  Indian  islands,  along  with  naval  stores,  w^re  enumerated 

''*^*****'     specially,  and  these  commodities  were  reserved  for  shipping 

^  The  official  Tiew  of  the  economic  importance  of  the  oolooiee  is  clearly  stated 
in  15  C.  n.  c.  7,  §  i,  "  And  in  regnard  His  Majesties  Plantations  beyond  the  Seas 
are  inhabited  and  peojiled  by  His  Subjects  of  this  His  Eingdome  of  England ;  for 
the  Tnaint.aining  a  greater  conespondence  and  kindnesse  between  them,  and 
keepeing  them  in  a  firmer  dependance  upon  it,  and  rendring  them  yet  more 
benefidall  and  adTantagions  unto  it  in  the  farther  Imployment  and  Increase  of 
English  Shipping  and  Seamen,  yent  of  English  WooUen  and  other  Manufactures 
and  Commodities,  rendring  the  Navigation  to  and  from  the  same  more  safe  and 
cheape,  and  makeing  this  Eingdome  a  Staple,  not  onely  of  the  Conmioditiee  of 
those  Plantations,  but  alsoe  of  the  Commodities  of  other  Countryes  and  Places, 
for  the  supplying  of  them ;  and  it  being  the  usage  of  other  Nations  to  keepe  their 
[Plantations]  Trade  to  themselyes." 

*  As  a  consequence  the  balance  of  trade  was  steadily  against  the  colonists. 
'*  The  importation  of  New  England  exceeds  the  exportation,  which,  if  not  balanced, 
will  bring  this  double  evil, — ^it  will  oblige  us  to  set  up  manufactures  of  our  own. 
which  will  entirely  destroy  the  naral  stores  trade  and  employ  the  very  hands  that 
might  be  employed  in  stores.  *  *  *  The  best  way  to  keep  the  colonies  firm  to  the 
interest  of  the  kingdom  is  to  keep  them  dependent  on  it  for  all  their  ueoessaries, 
and  not  by  any  hardships  to  force  them  to  subsist  of  themselTes.  *  *  *  Allow  them 
to  keep  the  balance  of  their  trade,  and  they  wiQ  nerer  think  of  manufactures." 
Banister,  quoted  by  £.  Lord,  InduatritU  Experimemts  in  the  British  CoUmim  of 
North  America,  p.  188. 
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to  England  only^    It  appears  that  the  efforts  to  enforce  this  a.d.  i689 
system  after  1696  were  more  stringent  than  they  had  been  ~ 
before',  and  so  fiu  as  colonial  exports  are  concerned,  they 
seem  to  have  been  fisurly  successful. 

The  West  Indian  islands  were  the  most  &voured  of  all  Orwu  at- 
the  colonial  possessions  of  England,  and  great  pains  were  ^^^toth'e 
taken,  both  on  political  and  economic  grounds,  not  only  to  ^^ 
restrain  their  trade  to  Englishmen  but  to  secure  the  develop-  »'2«*^ 
ment  of  these  plantations.    An  immense  amount  of  English 
capital  was  engaged  in  the  commerce  which  centred  round  \y 

these  islands'.  The  traffic  with  England  was  important,  as 
well  as  that  with  New  England^ ;  but  there  was  also  much 
money  to  be  made  in  the  lucrative  commerce  with  Central 
America,  which  the  Spaniards'  endeavoured  to  reserve  for 

1  12  G.  n.  e.  84.  Bice  and  nayal  stores  were  not  added  to  the  list  till  1706, 
8  and  4  Anne,  e.  8,  §  14.  On  the  whole  sobjeet  compare  the  exoeOent  monograph 
bj  6.  L.  Beer,  Commercial  Policy  of  EngUmd  ioweurdt  the  Amarieam  Cfolonieit  in 
Columbia  College  StuditM,  m.  45. 

*  See  ahore,  p.  311.    Beer,  op.  cit.  181. 

*  Bryan  Edwards  is  at  pains  to  point  out  "  that  the  sugar  planters  generally 
speaking  are  but  so  many  agents  or  stewards  for  their  creditors  and  annnitants  in 
the  mother  oonntry;  or  if  in  some  few  instances  th^  are  independent  pro- 
prietors themselres,  it  Is  in  Oreat  Britain  alone  that  their  incomes  are  expended 
and  their  fortonea  ultimately  Tested"  {BUtory,  Civil  and  Commercial  of  Hia 
BriUsh  West  Indies  (1819),  n.  688].  He  institnted  a  comparison  between  the 
East  India  Trade  and  that  with  the  West  Indies  (abont  1790),  which  brings  oat 
the  importance  of  the  latter  The  capital  employed  in  the  East  India  Trade  was 
£18,000,000,  as  against  £70,000,000  in  the  West.  The  exports  to  India  and  China 
were  rained  at  £1,600,000,  while  the  corresponding  flgores  for  the  West  Indies 
were  £8,800,000.  The  imports  by  the  East  India  Company  were  £5,000,000, 
while  importation  from  the  West  Indies  was  giren  as  amounting  to  £7,200,000. 
The  dnties  {taid  to  Goremment  were  in  the  one  case  £790,000,  and  in  the  other 
£1,800,000;  and  only  80,000  tons  of  shipping  were  employed  in  East  India  trade, 
as  compared  with  160,000  tons  in  the  West. 

*  On  the  English  efforts  to  foster  this  trade  in  competition  with  the  French, 
see  below,  p.  483. 

*  On  the  history  of  this  dlspnte  see  Coxe's  Memoirs  qf  Sir  R,  WalpolOt  xr.  8. 
Mr  Eeene,  the  English  representative  at  Madrid,  thus  snmmarised  the  matters  in 
dispnte:  "Upon  the  whole,  the  state  of  our  diqpnte  seems  to  be,  that  the  com- 
manders of  our  yessels  always  think  th^  aie  nnjnstly  taken,  if  they  are  not  taken 
in  admal  iUidt  commerce,  eren  thongh  the  proofs  ol  their  baring  loaded  in  that 
maimer  be  f omd  on  board :  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  other  hand  presome,  that 
they  hare  a  right  of  seising,  not  oni^  the  sh^  that  are  continually  trading  in 
their  ports,  bat  likewise  of  examining  snd  risiting  them  on  the  hi|^  seas,  in 
order  to  search  for  proofs  ol  fraud,  which  th«y  may  hare  committed ;  and  till  a 
medium  be  found  out  between  these  two  naticms,  the  gorenmient  will  always  be 
embarrassed  with  complaints,  and  we  shall  be  continually  negotiating  in  this 
country  for  redress  without  erer  being  able  to  procore  it."    Coxe's  WalpoUt  zr.  9. 
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A.D.  1689    themselves.     The  illicit  trade  between  the  West  Indian 
—1776.      islands  and  Mexico^  was  valued  by  the  colonists  because  it 
/JrJ^-    enabled  them  to  procure  quantities  of  silver'  with  which  they 
e4in  trade    ^^  foj.  European  goods*.     But  the  trade  declined  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  Spaniards  pursued 
a  more  liberal  policy  towards  the  settlements  in  Mexico,  so 
that  they  had  less  motive  for  engaging  in  8muggling\    The 
English  on  the  other  hand  began  to  enforce  the  Navigation 
Laws*  more  strictly  in  1764,  and  seized  the  Spanish  vesseb 
trading  between  the  English  islands  and  Mexico.    Next  year 
the  English  endeavoured  to  rectify  this  mistake  by  establish- 
ing in  Jamaica  four  free  ports,  into  which  foreign  vessels 
were  allowed  to  import  the  produce  of  foreign  colonies*. 
Unfortunately  however,  the  English  officials  kept  a  list  of 
the  names  of  those  who  imported  bullion  from  Mexico ;  the 
Spanish  Qovemment  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  this  list 
and  severely  punished  some  traders  for  the  illegal  exportation^ 
and  in  eon-       There  was  another  highly  profitable  trade  which  con- 
^wUh^e     nected  the  West  Indian  islands,  not  only  with  the  Spanish 
aave  trade,  mainland  and  with  some  of  the  English  plantations  on  the 
mainland,  but  with  Africa  as  well.    The  African  slave  trade 
appears  to  have  been  encouraged,  if  not  devised,  from  motives 

1  The  English  olamied  a  right  to  cut  logwood  at  Campoftchy,  but  the  Spaniards 
repudiated  it.   PorZ.  J7m<.  Yxn.  684. 

s  F.  Hall,  ImporUmee  of  the  British  FlanUUione  in  America  to  thie  Kingdom 
(1781),  p.  41. 

>  The  eoloniee  had  some  difflcnltj  in  finding  suitable  retoms  for  their 
purchases  from  England;  hence  the  advantage  from  cnltiTating  new  prodoots. 
The  introduction  of  rice  into  CardUna,  where  it  was  immediately  soocessfol, 
helped  the  southern  colonists  to  discharge  their  indebtedness.  F.  Hall,  /Mporf- 
anee  of  British  Plantationtt  p.  18.    Beer,  op.  eit.  p.  52. 

«  Edwards,  Hietory  of  the  West  Indies,  z.  298. 

■  The  Navigation  Act  of  1660  was  amended  by  15  C.  H.  c.  7  by  the  insertion  of 
a  daose  which  had  a  rery  important  eflFeot  on  the  West  Indies.  It  enacted  that 
in  order  to  make  England  a  staple,  both  for  colonial  products  and  for  supplying 
the  plantotimis  with  manufactures,  all  European  goods  for  the  use  of  the  planta- 
tions were  to  be  fetched  from  England,  Wales  or  Berwick,  and  from  nowhero  else. 
This  appears  to  have  been  aimed  at  the  Fronch,  and  the  wine  trade,  rather  than 
at  the  Dutch.  It  practically  repealed  the  clause  which  allowed  foreign  countries 
to  ship  their  own  products  to  English  colonies,  and  it  cut  off  Ireland  from  direct 
trade  with  the  colonies. 

«  Foreign  manufactures  and  produce  of  British  eoLonies  which  served  as  the 
raw  material  for  British  manufactures  were  not  included  in  this  permission. 
6  Geo.  HL  c.  49. 

T  Edwards,  op,  eit,  z.  295. 
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of  philanthropy.  The  American  natives  were  physically  unfit  a.d.  1689 
for  hard  toil  on  the  plantations^  and  Bartholomew  de  las 
CSasas  urged  that  Africans  were  so  constituted  that  they 
could  work  hard  in  this  tropical  climate  without  serious 
injury*.  In  the  northern  colonies,  where  white  labourers 
were  able  to  exert  themselves  fully,  there  was  no  advantage 
in  the  employment  of  negro  labour.  Though  some  direct 
voyages  were  made  from  the  African  coast  to  Newport*  and 
other  ports  on  the  mainland,  the  more  usual  practice  appears 
to  have  been  to  ship  the  slaves  to  the  West  Indian  islands 
Scorn  Afiica,  and  thence,  as  they  were  needed,  to  Spanish 
America  and  the  Virginian  plantations. 

The  ordinary  Englishman  of  the  eighteenth    century  in  which 
simply  regarded  the  slave  trade  as  a  great  branch  of  the^^" 
carrying  trade  which  gave  employment  to  English  shipping ;  [^^^l^J^' 
the  Assiento^  Treaties  were  a  bargain  with  the  Spanish 
Qovemment,  by  which  England  secured  the  sole  right  of 

1  Edwards,  n.  46.  This  did  not  give  thiem  immunity  from  alavery,  however. 
'*  The  traders  on  the  Mnsquito  shore  were  acciistomed  to  sell  their  goods  at  very 
high  prices  and  long  credit,  to  the  Mnsqiiito- Indians,  and  the  mode  of  payment  set 
on  foot  hj  the  British  setUers,  was  to  hunt  the  other  snrroonding  tribes  of 
Indians,  and  seize  them  by  stratagem  or  force,  from  whence  th«y  were  deliyered 
to  the  British  traders  as  slavee,  at  certain  prices,  in  discharge  of  their  debts,  and 
were  by  them  oonreyed  as  articles  of  commerce  to  the  English  and  French  settle- 
ments in  the  West  Indies.  The  person  among  others,  concerned  in  this  shameful 
traffic,  had  been  the  superintendent  himself,  whose  employment  was  ostensibly  to 
protect  the  Indians,  from  whence,  as  the  House  will  easily  peroei^  all  kinds  of 
jealousy,  distraetioii,  and  distrust  had  prerailed:  seyeral  of  the  Indians  and 
particularly  the  Ehig,  complained  to  my  friend  of  the  distracted  state  of  the 
natiyes,  irom  this  species  of  oommerce."   Fori.  Hitt.  zn.  62. 

s  W.  Bobertson,  The  History  ofAmeriea,  x.  818. 

*  Washburn,  Slavery  in  Mat$aekuBeU»,  918 ;  Bancroft,  op,  cit,  m.  405. 

*  Engtish  jealousy  was  roused  by  the  treaty  of  1701,  which  gave  the  French 
Company  of  Guinea  the  exdnaiye  right  for  ten  years.  The  Company  was  allowed 
to  furnish  annually  4800  slayes  and  in  time  ol  war  8000,  on  payment  of  100  liyres 
toumois  each  for  the  first  4000,  the  remainder  to  be  free.  For  this  they  advanced 
600,000  liyres  to  the  King  to  be  paid  back  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  Treaty. 
The  Company  had  the  right  to  export  goods  or  metals  to  the  value  of  the  slayes 
imported.  The  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  each  had  a  share  of  a  fourth  in  the 
Treaty,  and  as  the  King  of  France  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  pay  his  share  of 
the  capital,  1,000,000  Uvres,  the  Company  was  to  advance  it  to  him  at  8  per  cent 

In  Art.  12  of  the  Treaty  between  Spain  and  England  in  1718  Spain  gave  to 
England  and  the  English  Go.  the  Assiento  to  the  exdusioii  of  Spanish  subjects 
and  all  others  for  thirty  years  dating  from  1718,  on  the  same  conditions  on  which 
the  French  had  formerly  held  it.  In  addition  the  Company  holding  the  Assiento 
were  given  a  suitable  piece  of  land  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  deposit  there  the 
negroes  UU sold.    SpedficaUy  the rii^ts  were: 

i.    Leave  to  import  4800  negroes  annually  at  100  livres  duty  P«r  head,  ou 
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A.D.1689   importing   slaves    into    the  Spanish    colonies;    and    there 
"  appears  to  have  been  an  entire  want  of  any  humanitarian 

feeling  on  the  subject.    The  New  England  colonists  were 
quite  as  callou8^  and  carried  on  the  trade  without  scruple ; 
there  was  some  uneasiness  in  the  southern  plantations,  for 
the  enormous  number  of  slaves  was  regarded  as  constituting 
both  in  pre- Si,  grave  political  danger.     But  fix)m  the  point  of  view  of 
economic     English  merchants,  this  was  a  lesser  evil  than  the  develop- 
c/iAe  ^^^  ment  of  such  an  industrial  population  in  the  plantations  as 
plantations  y^Qj^ld  interfere  with  the  sale  of  English  products.    "  Were 
it  possible  for  White  Men  to  answer  the  end  of  Negroes  in 
Planting,  must  we  not  drain  our  own  Countiy  of  Husband- 
men, Mechanicks  and  Manufacturers  too?    Might  not  the 
latter  be  the  Cause  of  our  Colonies  interfering  with  the 
Manu£su3tures  of  these  Kingdoms,  as  the  Palatines  attempted 
in  Pensilvania  ?    In  such  Case  indeed,  we  might  have  just 
Reason  to  dread  the  Prosperity  of  our  Colonies ;  but  while 
we  can  be  well  supplied  with  Negroes,  we  need  be  under 
no   such   Apprehensions;    their   Labour  will    confine   the 
and  the      Plantations  to  Planting  only'."    Besides  this,  the  African 
f^xuxfor  trade  took  oflF  a  considerable  amount  of  English  manu- 
faom-es.    f^t^^res,  and  the  slaves  for  America  furnished  a  large  part  of 
the  returns.    Both  as  regards  manufactures  and  shipping,  the 

condition  that  600,000  livres  were  paid  to  the  Ein^  of  Spain,  to  be  repaid  to  the 
Company  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  Treaty. 

ii.  Dnring  the  first  twenty-flre  years  the  Company  might  impart  as  many, 
more  than  the  specified  number,  as  it  thonght  fit. 

iii.    They  oonld  employ  English  or  Spanish  Teasels  as  they  thought  fit 

iv.  They  were  allowed  to  nse  Teasels  of  400  tons  to  export  goods  from 
America  to'Emrope,  and  one  ship  of  600  tons  for  importing  goods  for  Indian  trade. 

T.    The  Kings  of  Spain  and  England  were  each  to  have  one-f ouih  of  the  profit. 

The  English  pat  the  liberty  accorded  to  them  to  great  abuse  1^  mooring  the 
one  ship  permitted  to  bring  imports  and  constantly  refilling  her  with  goods  brought 
by  tenders ;  they  got  much  of  the  Spanish  American  trade  into  their  hands.  The 
arrangement  expired  with  the  ontbieak  of  war  in  1789,  but  was  renewed  in  1748 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  for  four  years,  to  make  up  for  the  years  of  which  the  Company 
had  lost  the  benefit.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  Assiento  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
(1763).    Koch  and  ShoeU,  Hittcire  AMgSe  dea  TraiU$  de  Paix,  z.  216,  861. 

1  A  contrary  view  is  expressed  l^  Bancroft,  in.  406;  but  see  Weeden, 
Economic  and  Social  HiHory  of  New  England,  i.  108,  148 ;  n.  451,  884.  Also 
Wakefield,  England  and  America,  u.  26. 

3  The  African  Trade,  the  great  PiUar  and  Bv^pport  of  the  British  Plantation 
Trade  (1745),  pp.  18, 14.  Fostlethwayt,  who  is  said  to  haye  been  the  writer,  assumes 
that  self-sufficiency  was  a  necessary  condition  without  which  the  plantations 
could  not  secure  political  independence.  "Negro  labour  will  keep  them  in  due 
Subserviency  to  the  Interest  of  their  Mother  Ooantry ;  for  while  our  Plantations 
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slave  trade  appeared  most  beneficial  to  the  mother-country^  ^-1^89 
and  there  are  numerous  official  expressions  of  the  high 
opinion  which  Englishmen  entertained  of  its  value*. 

That  the  negroes  were  terribly  degraded  cannot  for  a  The  traffic 
moment  be  doubted;  dragged  as  they  were  from  different  ^^a«fro«« 
Afiican  tribes,  with  no  common  language,  or  common  customs,  ^^i^, 
they  had  no  traditions  or  interests  of  their  own.  The  horrors 
of  the  middle  passage  caused  a  firightful  amount  of  mortality* 
and  must  have  left  most  serious  results,  even  in  the  cases  of 
those  who  survived.  The  total  number  of  persons,  who  were 
thus  exported  fix)m  Afiica,  has  been  very  variously  estimated; 
but  a  writer,  who  was  professedly  correcting  exaggerations 
and  giving  what  appeared  an  unusually  low  estimate,  put 
it  at  an  annual  average  of  twenty  thousand  from  1680  to 
1786.  The  trade  had  attained  its  "highest  pitch  of  pros- 
perity" shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  American 
War.  Of  the  hundred  and  ninety  English  ships  engaged  in 
this  trade  in  1771,  a  hundred  and  seven  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool^  fifty-eight  from  London,  twenty-three  firom  Bristol, 
and  four  from  Lancaster ;  the  total  export  in  a  year  of  great 
activity  was  about  fifty  thousand".    The  dimensions  of  the 

depend  onlj  on  Planting  1^  Negroea  *  *  *  our  Colonie8  can  nerer  become  in- 
dependent of  these  Kingdoms." 

^  There  was  some  anxiety  as  to  the  drain  on  the  population  of  Africa  for  fear  the 
Bonrcee  of  supplying  the  dare  markets  should  be  exhausted.  Hippialey  discusses 
the  conditions  ol  Africa  and  pronounoes  these  fears  illusory.    E»»aijf9,  de..,  p.  6. 

s  Bancroft,  op.  dt.  nz.  414.  The  only  symptoms  of  humanitarian  feeling 
in  England  were  shown,  oddly  enough,  in  dicta  which  tended  to  confirm  the 
rights  of  the  slave-holder,  when  popular  opinion  did  not  altogether  endorse  them. 
There  was  a  general  impression  in  South  Carolina  that  a  Christian  could  not  be 
retained  as  a  slaTe-4hat  the  rite  of  Baptism  at  once  confezred  freedom.  This 
opinion  tended  to  check  any  efforts  for  the  instruction  and  oonyersion  of  the 
slaves.  Bishop  Gibson,  of  London,  was  too  good  a  canonist  to  countenance  it  for 
a  moment,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Solicitor  and  Attorney-General,  as  to  the  un- 
altered right  of  property  in  Christian  slaves,  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  George 
Berkeley  and  those  who  had  the  welfare  of  the  blacks  at  heart  (Bancroft,  m.  409). 

s  Bancroft  calculates  the  average  loss  of  life  in  this  way  at  12^  per  cent,  of 
those  exported  from  Africa,  op.  cit,  in.  405. 

«  In  1804  Liverpool  possessed  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  trade.  Toung,  West 
India  Common  Place  Book,  p.  9. 

ft  Edwards,  n.  66.  A  statement  of  the  trade  for  several  years  occurs  in  Pari 
Hist.  XIX.  802;  it  appears  to  place  the  numbers  somewhat  lower.  A  very  much 
higher  estimate  is  given  by  Baynal,  ii^o  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  have 
underrated  the  numbers.  Bancroft  (n.  656),  however,  considers  him  to  have 
erred  on  the  side  of  excess ;  this  tends  to  confirm  the  estimate  given  by  Edwards. 
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aj:).  1688   trade,  and  the  importance  attached  to  it,  are  a  sufficient 
"  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  English  merchants  were 

ready  to  push  their  commerce  at  the  time ;  but  it  is  worth 
and  wot  of  notico  that  subsequent  events  raised  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
economic    the  trade  had  after  all  proved  beneficial  even  on  the  lowest 
advantage.  g^yj^j^^\  jho  labour,  which  was  supplied  by  English  ships  to 
the  plantations,  enabled  the  foreign  planters,  as  it  was  said, 
to  develop  more  rapidly  than  they  could  otherwise  have 
done ;  it  was  held  that  by  carrying  on  this  traffic,  England 
had,  after  all,  only  succeeded  in  raising  up  competitors  with 
whom  we  found  it  hard  to  cope. 
The    ,  There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  great  conflict  of  evidence 

ofeiaveein  ^  to  the  manner  of  treatment  which  the  slaves  received.  The 
Indies'^     most  favourable  statement,  as  to  the  action  of  the  plantere, 
is  that  the  negro  race  as  a  whole  distinctly  improved  under 
the  care  of  their  masters',   physically,  intellectually,  and 
wot  render- moraWy.    The  most  serious  evil  in  the  condition  of  the 
favawabie  West  Indian  slaves  was  imposed  by  a  British  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  interest  of  the  British  creditors  of  the 
planters^     In  accordance  with  this  Act,  the  home  of  the 
negro,  who  had  lived  for  years  on  an   estate,  might   be 
suddenly  broken  up,  he  himself  sold  to  the  continent,  and 
his  wife  and  children  scattered.     This  was  a  matter  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  could  not  be  excused  as  an  ex- 
ceptional outrage,  like  an  occasional  case  of  severe  floggLag. 
Those  who  held  that,  on  the  whole,  the  position  of  the  slaves 
would  not  be  improved  by  suddenly  giving  them  freedom 
and  ruining  their  masters,  argued  for  such  an  alteration  in 
6y  aatriet-  their  legal  condition  that  they  should  be  astricted  to  the  soil, 
]^rtic^r  and  only  sold  as  part  of  the  estate ;  and  this  was  effected  by 
**'*'"•       a  Bill  introduced  by  Mr  Edwards  in  1797*. 

The  West  Indian  islands  had  been  highly  prized  on 
political  grounds  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  they  might 

1  Hochstetter,  Die  toirthichqftliehen  und  pdUtiscken  MoHw  fUr  die  Ahtekaf- 
fung  dee  bntischen  ilklavenhandels,  69. 

s  Agaixut  this  mnst  be  set  the  fact  of  the  insnrrection  of  the  sUves  in  Jamaica 
in  1760  (Macpheraon,  m.  829).  The  alleged  attempts  to  incite  to  insnneetion  in 
southern  colonies,  daring  the  American  War  of  Independenoe,  show  that  in  oommon 
opinion  the  slaves  wex«  not  at  all  contented  with  their  condition.  Burke,  ParL 
Hiet.  XIX.  69$.  »  6  Geo.  II.  c  7. 

*  87  Geo.  ni.  c.  119;  Edwards,  op,  eit.  n.  184  n.;  FarL  Hist,  xxxui.  881. 
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serve  as  a  basis  for  attacking  Spanish  America;  they  were  AJ>.  1689 
also  specially  favoured  during  the  eighteenth,  since  they 
entered  into  direct  competition    with    the    French   sugar 
colonies,  and  no  effort  was  spared  to  outdo  these  rivals. 
So  much  English  capital  was  invested  in  this  trade,  or  in 
sugar  plantations,  that  a  powerful  section  of  London  mer- 
chants was  always  eager  to  obtain  new  protective  measures. 
But  the  result  does  not  reflect  much  credit  on  the  wisdom  J^livm^/* 
of  the  Navigation  Acts.    The  planters  in  the  West  India  «««»»- 
islands  were  never  able  to  hold  their  own  against  their  the  J»iand*, 
French  antagonists.    The  effort  to  confine  the  sugar  trade 
to  England  was  often  complained  of  as  prejudicial,  and  the 
attempts  to  force  the  northern  colonies  to  trade  with  English 
rather  than  French  islands,  were  firaught  with  disaster^ 

By  a  curious  irony  the  only  colony  which  directly  profited 
firom  the  Navigation  Acts  was  the  province  of  New  England, 
in  which  English  statesmen  felt  no  special  interest.  The 
ostensible  object  of  these  Acts  had  been  the  fostering  of 
English  shipping.  There  is  room  for  doubt  whether  the 
legislation  did  much  to  secure  this  result  within  the  realm, 
but  it  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable  effect  in  stimulatin?  ^  V^i^^ 

to  StttMt' 

shipbuilding  and  seamanship  in  the  New  England  planta-  late  ship- 
tions*.  There  were  many  ways  in  which  these  colonies  *'^ 
suffered  fix)m  the  pressure  of  the  English  commercial 
S}r8tem,  but  in  this  respect  they  were  decided  gainers.  As 
Englishmen  residing  in  America,  the  colonists  were  able  all 
along  to  have  their  share  of  shipping*  from  which  both 
Scotchmen  and  Irishmen  had  been  excluded;  the  facilities, 
along  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  for  shipbuilding  were  so  great 
that  there  was  some  anxiety  lest  the  business  should  be 
transferred  from  the  old  country  altogether.  The  state  of 
the  trade  at  the  out-ports  was  most  unsatisfactory,  in  the 
time  of  James  11.^;  and  in  1724,  the  Thames  shipbuilders 

1  On  the  Molasses  Act,  see  below,  p.  482. 

«  Weeden,  op.  eit.  n.  674—576.    A.  B.  Hart,  Formation  of  the  OnUm,  p.  46. 

•  This  is  expliciUy  proTided  by  18  and  14  C.  n.  o.  11,  {  6. 

«  IJ.  II.  0. 18  {Stat.  Realm) "  Whereas  for  some  yeares  past,  and  more  espeoially 
fiince  the  laying  a  Duty  npon  CkMds  brought  into  the  river  of  Thames,  there  hath 
been  obeerved  a  more  than  ordinary  Decay  in  Building  Shipps  in  England,  and 
particularly  in  Newcastle,  Hall,  Tarmonth,  Ipswich,  Alborongh,  Dnnwich, 
Walderswick,  Woodbridge,  and  Harwich,  where  many  stoat  shipps  were  yearely 
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A.D.  1689  complained  bitterly  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  they 
'"^^^*'  carried  on  their  business*.  This  was  exactly  a  case  whore  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  Government  would  interfere 
to  prevent  the  hostile  competition  of  the  colonies  with  an 
established  home  industry ;  but  no  steps  were  taken  in  the 
inNtw  matter.  American  shipbuilding  was  allowed  to  develop* 
England,  ^^^jg,.  ^^^  stimulus  it  received  from  the  opportunity  of  em- 
ployment in  English  trade.  This  is  all  the  more  surprising 
as  there  would  obviously  have  been  special  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  use  of  colonial  ships  for  the  purposes  of  naval 
war£Eure  or  transport  In  1707  Parliament  abandoned  any 
attempt  to  press  colonial  seamen  for  the  navy*;  the  de- 
velopment of  shipbuilding  in  the  plantations  did  but  little 
for  the  increase  of  the  power  of  England  on  the  seas,  and 
colonial  shipping  was  sometimes  employed  in  a  manner  that 
was  detrimental  to  English  commerce  \ 

The  advantage  which  accrued  to  the  shipping  industries 
in  the  northern  colonies,  doubtless  did  much  to  allay  the 
resentment  that  might  otherwise  have  been  felt  at  the 
provisions  of  the  Navigation  Act.  The  only  serious  dif- 
ficulty appears  to  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
attempts  to  bring  the  plantations  into  line  with  the  Whig 
policy  of  avoiding  all  commercial  intercourse  with  France. 

built  for  the  Coftle  and  other  Trade,  which  were  of  great  use  to  his  Majestie  in 
time  of  Warr  and  a  Nursery  for  able  Seamen;  bat  bj  the  DiBOonragement  that 
Trade  hath  erer  since  laid  nnder,  occasioned  chiefely  hj  the  freedome  iHiioh 
foreigne  Shipps  and  Vessels,  bought  and  bronght  into  this  Kingdome,  hare 
enjoyed  in  the  Ooale  and  other  Inland  Trade,  eqnaU  to  that  of  English  built 
Sypps,  the  Merchants,  Owners,  and  others,  hare  not  beene  aUe  to  bnild  as 
formerly,  which  hath  caused  many  of  onr  English  Shippwrighta,  Galkers,  and 
Seamen,  to  seeke  their  Imployments  abroad,  whereby  the  Boilding  trade  is  not 
onely  wholly  lost  in  ssTeraU  of  the  aforementioned  places,  and  in  others  Tery 
moch  decayed,  bat  alsoe  the  Importation  of  Timber,  Plank,  Hemp,  Pitch,  Tarr, 
Iron,  Masts,  Canvas,  and  other  Commodities  osed  in  building  and  fitting  out 
Shipps,  are  greatly  lessened,  to  the  apparent  prejudice  of  his  Majestyes  Customs, 
the  losse  of  a  considerable  ImpLqyment  for  Shipping,  and  consequently  of  all  other 
Trades  depending  thereupon,  to  the  too  great  Advantage  of  Forreigne  Nations." 
^  Ashley,  Swve^t,  818. 

>  Lord,  InduBtrial  BxperimemU,  106 ;  Weeden,  Economic  and  Social  Hittory, 
n.  648. 

>  6  Anne,  c  87,  §  9. 
^  Compare  the  privateering  in  the  Indian  Ocean.    See  above,  p.  S71.    King 

James  n.,  who  was  particularly  interested  in  maintaining  the  East  Indian  trade. 
Issued  a  proclamation  m  1688  against  American  privateers.  [Brit.  Mus.  21.  h.  8  (24)]. 
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Many  restrictiona  had  been  imposed  to  prevent  the  consump- 1^^'^^ 
tion  of  French  goods  by  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain* ; 
and  to  English  statesmen  it  would  have  seemed  intolerable 
that  the  colonists  should  be  left  free  to  enrich  the  common  wUh  ikt 
enemy  and  her  dependencies  by  their  trade.  Insistence  on 
this  policy  involved  far  greater  privation  on  the  part  of  the 
colonists  than  was  imposed  upon  Englishmen  at  homor 
There  were  various  branches  of  trade,  with  the  French 
plantations,  which  were  particularly  profitable  to  the  northern 
colonies,  not  only  as  consumers  but  as  producers,  and  these 
were  also  of  advantage  to  the  French  plantations.  Several 
of  the  provisions  of  the  English  system  were  devised  with 
the  object  of  interrupting  these  trading  connections,  since 
they  were  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  the  French  islands  and 
afibrded  the  American  colonists  opportunities  for  procuring 
commodities  which  were  prohibited  in  England. 

The  New  England  seamen  were  in  a  particularly  fitvour- 
able  position  for  prosecuting  the  cod-fishery.    In  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  had  been  some  fear 
that  they  would  absorb  this  industry,  and  render  it  unprofit- 
able for  Englishmen  to  engage  in  it  at  alL  It  appears  that  in 
1624  some  question  had  been  raised  as  to  the  rights  of  British 
seamen  to  make  voyages  for  this  purpose,  or  to  cut  fuel  and 
dry  their  fish  upon  the  American  coast'.    No  definite  steps  mgaaedin 
were  taken  at  that  time  to  establish  such  rights  for  English- /o«}u2W 
men  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  generally;  they  were  forced  to-^**^*' 
be  content  with  their  opportunities  in  Newfoundland*.    The 
colonists  had  excellent  facilities  for  such  fishing,  as  they 
found  profitable^  in  their  own  waters,  and  were  chiefly 

^  As  drawbadcs  were  granted  and  large  amoonts  of  daty  refunded  when  foreign 
goods  were  re-exported,  the  planters  obtained  Geznian  wines  and  other  foreign 
manufactures  on  easier  terms  than  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  A.  SmiUi, 
WeaUh  o/NatiorUt  p.  240;  Ashley,  Surveya,  819. 

s  Compare  the  draft  bill,  which  appears  to  have  passed  the  Commons,  bat  to 
haye  been  dropped  in  the  House  of  Lords.   Hitt,  MSS.  Com.  rr.  Ap.  128. 

>  The  status  of  Newfoundland  was  long  left  undefined  (Beeres,  Ltuo  of 
Shipping  and  Navigation^  1792,  p.  123),  and  the  rights  of  the  fishing  fleets  have 
given  rise  to  constant  dispute. 

^  They  were  practically  excluded  from  taking  fish  to  the  English  market  by 
12  C.  n.,  o.  18,  §  6,  and  found  their  best  market  in  other  European  countries  or 
the  French  West  Indies.  On  other  restrictions  on  fishing,  see  Hart  quoted  l^ 
Ashley,  Survtyt,  838. 

o.  31 
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— nro**  attiracted  to  Newfoundland  by  the  chance  of  sapplying  the 
mariners  who  visited  the  fishing  grounds  with  provisions. 
Many  of  the  vessels  which  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries  were 
Dutch  or  IVench ;  and  the  New  Englanders  had  no  scrapie 
in  violating  the  trade  laws.  Wine,  brandies,  and  other 
European  goods  were  imported  directly  into  the  colonies 
andwUh  firom  Newfoundland.  In  the  instructions  to  Governor 
WestlMia  Audros  (1686-7)  this  island  is  described  as  a  magazine  of 
idanda  a^jj  ^^j^j^  ^  goods  brought  thither  directly  firom  France, 
Holland,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  other  place3\"  Interconrae 
with  the  French  planters  in  the  West  Indies  was  even  more 
tempting  than  trading  with  French  mariners  in  the  north. 
The  northerners  found  an  excellent  market  for  fish  and 
cereiJs  in  these  regions.  The  French  islands  were  able  to 
supply  them  with  rum,  or  the  molasses  firom  which  rum  was 
distilled,  on  easy  terms,  as  the  brandy  growers  of  France 
were  protected  against  the  competition  of  colonial  spirit8^ 
while  the  English  planters  could  ship  rum  to  Europe. 
Under  these  circumstances  an  active  trade  sprang  up, 
which  seemed  specially  objectionable  firom  the  fact  that 
the  northern  colonists  traded  by  preference  with  the  French, 
rather  than  the  English,  West  Indian  islands.  The  returns 
which  they  received  by  this  trade  enabled  the  colonies  to  deal 
with  the  Indians  for  furs,  which  they  exported  to  pay  for  the 
manufskctures  they  imported  fi-om  England.  In  1733  this  trade 
wa£  discouraged  by  heavy  duties*;  but  it  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued in  fiill  vigour  in  disregard  of  this  Molasses  Act.  During 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession^  the  northern  traders  added 
to  the  irritation,  which  was  felt  against  them  in  England,  by 
8uppl)ring  the  French  colonists  with  victuals.  If  any  attempt 
was  to  be  made  to  regulate  British  commerce  at  all,  there  was 
ample  reason  for  treating  the  trade  between  the  northern 
colonies  and  the  French  islands  as  prejudicial  to  the  realm. 

The  rules  of  the  English  S3^tem,  which  were  intended 
to  render  England  the  staple  where  all  the  trade  of  the  de- 
pendencies centred  and  to  prevent  hostile  competition  with 
home  industries,  did  not  press  nearly  so  heavily  on  any  of 

1  Beer,  p.  186;  C.  Pedlcy,  The  History  of  Newfoundland,  p.  101. 

a  Beer,  p.  118.  »  6  G.  H.  c.  13.  *  Aahley,  Burvey$,  889. 
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the  American  colonies,  as  they  did  on  Ireland\    Several  of  f^J^'^J^^ 
the  colonial  legislatures  appear  to  have  given  a  practical 
consent  to  the  system  in  principle,  and  it  did  not  in  all 
probability  cause  any  serious  injury  to  individuals.    England  — 

was  a  convenient  market  for  colonial  produce,  even  though 
better  prices  might  often  have  been  obtained,  if  the  planters 
had  b^n  free  to  send  their  tobacco  to  any  European  port; 
while  the  large  landed  resources  of  America  offered  attractive 
openings  to  those  who  were  debarred  firom  manufiicturing'. 
The  rules  which  were  imposed,  from  antagonism  to  the  gave  rite  to 
French,  were  much  more  serious,  and  it  was  this  side  of  abu 
the  restrictions  on  their  commerce,  which  ndsed  a  sense  of  ^^*''*^*' 
grievance  among  the  colonists.  They  showed  themselves  ready, 
on  the  whole,  to  refrain  from  doing  any  economic  injury  to 
England  herself,  but  they  were  not  content  to  let  their  affairs 
be  ruled  in  accordance  with  political  antagonisms  in  which 
they  did  not  feel  themselves  directly  concerned. 

223.    While  so  much  increased  attention  was  given  to  whjUprth 
discriminating  between  the  commodities  in  which  traffic  was  the*^phy- 
carried  on,  the  traditional  methods  of  encouraging  maritime  JJ3uw4, 
power  were  not  neglected,  though  they  were  modified  on  the 
lines  which  the  eighteenth  century  qpeciaUy  fistvoured. 

The  fishing  trades  had  always  been  regarded  as  the  great  the  staus- 
school  of  seamanship;   the  effort  to  promote  them  by  in- day  main- 
sisting  on  the  observance  of  fish  days  had  been  abandoned,  ^*^ /^r  ^^ 
but  there  were  attempts  to  accomplish  the  same  result,  both-^^^ 
by  the  formatioix  of  companies  which  were  wealthy  enough 
to  undertake  the  business  on  a  large  scale,  and  by  the 
granting  of  bounties.    The  Company  of  the  Boyal  Fishery 
of  England  was  never  very  prosperous ;  it  soon  expended  its 
original  capital,  and  the  subscribers  of  a  second  stock,  in 
1683,  were  equally  unfortunate*.     A  similar  attempt  was 
made  in  1750,  the  special  object  being  to  gain  the  white 
herring  fishery  from  the  Dutch;   the  cod-fishing  was  aho  for  herring, 
to  be  attempted.    It  was  regarded  as  a  political  step  of  the 
first  importance,  and  had  been  undertaken  in  response  to  an 
appeal  made  in  the  King's  speech  in  1749.  Frequent  payments 

1  Bee  above,  p.  876 ;  also  below,  pp.  626  and  580. 

s  See  below,  p.  685.  «  Macpherson,  n.  684. 
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A.D.  1689 '  and  allowances  were  made  to  support  the  operations  of  the 
""  Company,  but  it  never  answered  the  expectations  of  the  pro- 

moters, and  it  called  out  the  scathing  criticism  of  Adam  Smith* 
and  for  Another  trade  in  which  the  Dutch  maintained  their 

whaltng,  g^premacy  and  from  which  they  had  ousted  the  English,  in 
the  time  of  James  I.,  was  the  Greenland  whale  fishery.  To 
recover  it,  a  joint-stock  Company  was  formed  in  1692 \  which 
was  subsequently  permitted  to  import  whale-oil  duty-fi:«el. 
In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  however,  they  ran  through 
their  capital  of  £82,000,  and  the  trade  was  abandoned^ 
till  the  South  Sea  Company  endeavoured  to  re-open  it ;  but 
they  prosecuted  it  without  success.  From  this  time  onwards, 
however,  the  business  was  left  to  the  enterprise  of  private 
individuals,  though  Parliament  paid  large  sums  with  the 
Bouwtie$  view  of  fostering  it.  In  1783  a  bounty  of  20*.  per  ton  on 
vessels  engaged  in  the  business  was  offered,  in  1740  it  was 
raised  to  30^.,  and  in  1749  it  was  raised  to  40^.  This  large 
bounty  was  successful  in  stimulating  the  trade,  but  though 
it  was  continued  for  many  years  it  did  not  serve  to  make  it 
prosper.  In  1755  no  less  than  £55,000  was  paid  for  this 
purpose,  but  in  1770  the  tonnage  employed  had  so  far  declined 
that  the  bounties  had  fallen  to  £34,800.  Arthur  Young,  who 
wrote  in  1768,  did  not  notice  any  signs  of  decay,  and  thought 
the  merchants  at  Hull  deserved  "much  commendation  for 
entering  into  a  business  so  extremely  expensive,  hazardous, 
and  so  often  disadvantageous'."  The  alleged  justification 
for  this  continued  expenditure,  in  attracting  English  capital 
to  a  direction  in  which  it  did  not  find  profitable  employment, 
was  of  course  political;  it  was  supposed  that  we  could  in  thia 
way  furnish  ourselves  with  whale-oil  on  easier  terms  than  by 
buying  it  fi'om  foreign  and  more  successful  fishermen,  and 
this  had  been  the  underlying  motive  from  the  first\ 

A  similar  expedient  was  tried  with  regard  to  the  con- 
onBhip-  struction  of  large  vessels.  Bounties  had  occasionally  been 
huUdtng,    given  on  the  building  of  big  ships',  and  this   mode  of 

1  4  W.  and  M.  c.  17. 

s  7  and  8  W.  HE.  c.  83.   For  an  acoonnt  of  the  Iceland  txade  from  BroadBtain,. 
■ee  Pennant,  Journey  from  London  to  the  UU  of  Wight,  x.  112. 
»  Northern  Tour,  i.  158. 
<  MacpherBon,  n.  663 :  m.  179.    25  G.  H.  c.  7.  •  VoL  i.  p.  413» 
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encouraging  the  art  was  systematically  pursued,  with  the^^-^^s9 
view  of  securing  a  fleet  of  "  defensible  ships "  which  were 
capable  of  carrying  guns\  The  resources  of  the  plantations 
in  America  seemed  to  open  up  a  boundless  field,  from  which 
masts,  and  spars,  and  naval  stores  might  be  obtained,  both 
for  the  King's  ships  ahd  the  mercantile  marine;  persistent, 
though  not  very  successful,  efforts  were  made  to  procure  such 
products  from  the  colonies.    Attention  had  been  called  to«^^ 

.  colontttM 

this  source  of  supply  by  various  writers,  all  through  the  were 
seventeenth  century';  and  attempts  had  been  made  to  form  toru^ 
companies  both  in  New  Hampshire  and  Pennsylvania,  which  Jj|S"**^ 
might  meet  the  requirements  of  the  mother  country.  In*^<^^ 
1696,  the  newly  established  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations 
sent  out  commissioners  to  report  on  the  opportunities  of  the 
plantations  for  the  growth  of  hemp,  the  manufacture  of  tar, 
and  the  supply  of  masts  and  spars';  they  also  encouraged 
Colonel  Hunter,  the  Governor  of  New  York,  in  his  scheme 
for  getting  over  the  difficulty  due  to  the  scarcity  of  labour 
by  importing  a  number  of  Palatines  in  1710*.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  interruption  of  the  Baltic  trade,  and  the 
practical  monopoly  secured  by  the  Tar  Company  of  Sweden', 
roused  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  in  1704  an  Act  was 
passed',  the  preamble  of  which  is  an  admirable  statement  of 
the  current  opinion  on  the  subject.  "Whereas  the  royal 
navy,  and  the  navigation  of  England,  wherein,  under  God, 
the  wealth,  safety  and  strength  of  this  kingdom  is  so  much 
concerned,  depends  on  the  due  supply  of  stores  necessary  for 
the  same,  which  being  now  brought  in  mostly  from  foreign 
parts,  in  foreign  shipping,  at  exorbitant  and  arbitrary  rates, 
to  the  great  prejudice  and  discouragement  of  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  this  kingdom,  may  be  provided  in  a  more 
certain  and  beneficial  manner  firom  her  Majesty's  own  do- 
minions: and  whereas  her  Majesty's  colonies  and  plantations 

1  6  and  6  W.  and  M.  c.  24.  On  the  competition  between  American  and  English 
ahip-bnilding,  tee  p.  479  aboTe  and  p.  882  below. 

s  Lord,  op,  cit.  2.  *  Lord,  op.  cit.  9. 

^  Lord,  op,  cit.  p.  48.  On  the  Palatines,  see  Gnnningham,  AUm  Immigrantt,  249. 

*  Supplies  were  also  obtained  from  Bnssia  (1721),  bat  the  coDditions  of  trade 
were  equally  nnsatisfaotory.   FarL  Bitt.  Yn.  928. 

B  8  and  4  Anne,  c  10.  See  also  8  Anne,  o.  18,  §  SO;  9  Anne,  e.  17;  12  Anne, 
Stat.  I.  c.  9. 
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t^ri^  in  Amerioft  were  at  first  settled,  and  are  still  maintained 
'  and  protected,  at  a  great  expense  of  the  treasure  of  this 
kingdom,  with  a  design  to  render  them  as  useful  as  may  be 
to  England,  and  the  labour  and  industry  of  the  people  there, 
profitable  to  themselves :  and  in  regard  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations,  by  the  vast  tracts  of  land  -therein,  lying  near  the 
sea,  and  upon  navigable  rivers,  may  commodiously  afford 
great  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  naval  stores,  if  due  encourage- 
ment be  given  for  carrying  on  so  great  and  advantageoua 
an  undertaking,  which  will  like  wise  tend,  not  only  to  the 
further  imployment  and  increase  of  English  shipping  and 
sea  men,  but  also  to  the  enlarging,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
trade  and  vent  of  the  woollen  and  other  manu£sustures  aDd 
commodities  of  this  kingdom,  and  of  other  her  Majesty's 
dominions,  in  exchange  for  such  naval  stores,  which  are  now 
purchased  from  foreign  countries  with  money  or  bullion: 
and  for  enabling  her  Majesty's  subjects,  in  the  said  colonies 
and  plantations,  to  continue  to  make  due  and  sufficient 
returns  in  the  course  of  their  trade."    It  enacted  that  a 

^j«<«"o/ bounty  of  £4  per  ton  should  be  given  on  pitch  and  tar, 
of  £6  per  ton  on  hemp,  and  £1  per  ton  on  masts  and  spars. 
The  measure  seems  to  have  been  successful  in  calling  forth 
the  manufacture  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  tar;  but 
the  scheme  for  promoting  the  cultivation  of  hemp  was  an 
entire  &ilureS  and  the  attempt  to  reserve  ai^eas  of  forest  ^ 
as  a  constant  source  for  providing  spars  for  the  navy,  roused 
much  local  opposition,  while  the  large  profits  to  be  made  by 
shipping  lumber  to  Portugal*  interfered  with  the  export  of 
timber  to  England.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that 
Parliament  had  singularly  little  success  in  controlling  this 
source  of  supply  for  public  advantage,  in  the  way  which 
Sir  Josiah  Child*  and  other  writers  desired. 

inenoMd         The  strength  of  England,  as  a  maritime  power,  depended 

woi  given  not  only  ou  the  possession  of  well-built  and  well-found 
ships,  but  in  ability  to  man  them;  and  many  steps  were 
taken  during  this  period  to  improve  the  lot  of  sailors,  and 

1  Lord,  op,  eit.  86.  >  Lord,  op.  oit.  88,  lU.  •  Lord,  op.  c%*.  106. 

«  New  Discoune  of  Trade,  chftp.  10.    Ooanpare  also  DaTenani  on  the  danger  of 
creating  a  rival  maritime  power  in  the  ooloniee.    Works,  n.  d. 
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especially  to  induce  them  to  sexre  in  tii6  Royal  Navy.  ^,f,^^ 
A  register  was  opened  for  the  purpose  of  inscribing  the 
names  of  80,000  sailors  of  different  classes ;  they  were  to  to  m- 
receiye  a  retaining  fee  of  £2  per  annum  on  the  understanding  ^!^^tU/ 
that  they  should  always  be  ready  for  public  service  ^^"^^^^J^ 
called  upon^  lliey  became  entitled  to  larger  shares  of  prize- 
money  than  unregistered  men»  and  to  have  better  chances 
of  ptomoti(Mi  to  the  rank  of  warrant  officers.  They,  as 
well  as  their  widows  and  children,  were  to  have  tibe  right 
to  be  provided  for  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  an  institution 
which  was  to  be  supported  by  a  sort  of  compulscoy  insursmce ; 
6d.  per  month  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  wages  of  all 
seamen,  whether  in  the  mercantile  or  royal  navy,  fin- 
its  maintoiance'.  Considerable  changes  were  made  under 
Queen  Anne,  when  the  registration  of  seamen  ceased';  but 
there  was  a  succession  of  statutes  for  enforcing  their  pay- 
ments to  the  support  of  the  hospitals  The  residue  of 
the  money  accruing  from  the  coniSscation  of  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwater's  estates,  was  used  for  completing  the  build- 
ing*. The  distant  prospect  of  a  pension,  or  a  home,  must 
have  been  a  poor  compensation  for  the  inconveniences  to 
which  seamen  in  the  navy  were  forced  to  submit.  Aa 
attempt  was  made  to  remedy  their  grievances,  in  1758,  by 
an  Act  for  "  establishing  a  regular  method  for  the  punctual, 
frequent  and  certain  payment  of  their  wages;  and  for 
enaJ^ling  them  more  easily  and  readily  to  remit  the  same 
fi>r  the  support  of  their  wives  and  families;  and  for  pre- 
venting frauds  and  abuses  attending  such  paymentsV  But 
deq>ite  these  measures,  the  Government  was  fi^uently  in 
difficulty  about  manning  the  navy,  and  had  recourse  to  the 
high-huided  practice  of  impressing  men'  to  serve. 

^  On  the  difi&eBtty  ol  pmeuflBg  wmam,  oomp«re  Fmi.  Sut.  yi.  61S.  Also  am 
the  cooaeqTieDt  Jntetferenoe  with  oommerce  in  17^  and  1760,  FarL  Bi$t»  jjl 
579  note,  xir.  688. 

>  7  and  8  W.  m.  e.  21;  8  and  9  W.  nL  0.  28;  cf.  81  Geo.  IL  c.  10. 

•  9  Anne,  e.  21,  fi  64.  «  10  Anne,  e.  17;  2  Geo.  IL  e.  7;  18  Geo.  II.  e.  31. 

•  8  Geo.  IL  c.  29.  On  ahnaes  in  connection  with  Derwentwater  property  see 
Pennant,  J&umey  from  LomUm  to  the  Itle  of  Wight,  z.  18.  For  Greenwich 
Hospital,  see  Pari.  Hitt.  to.  991, 992,  and  the  long  account  in  zx.  475. 

•  81  Geo.  n.  e.  10. 

T  The  impteaiing  of  flahennen,  te.  to  Mrre  as  mariners  only,  was  ponaiited  by 
5  Eliz.  c.  6,  §  41.  Obarlas  I.  obtained  parUameniary  powers  in  1640  to  impress 
carpenters,  sugeons  ete.,  for  his  fleet  against  the  Algiers  pirates  (16  Charles  I. 
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— me^^         Such  were  the  provisions  for  those  who  served  in  the  Royal 
and  Navy,  and  men  in  the  Merchant  Service  were  not  forgotten. 

Mr^^  Attempts  were  made  to  give  definiteness  to  the  contracts  of 
Masters  and  Seamen^  and  a  corporation  was  erected  for  the 
relief  of  disabled  seamen  and  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  seamen  in  the  Merchant  Service*.  Daring  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne  special  arrangements  were  made  for  appren- 
ticing pauper  boys  to  a  seafaring  life^  and  great  facilities 
were  given  for  the  naturalisation  of  foreign  seamen  who 
had  served  for  two  years  on  English  8hips\ 

Public  attention  was   also  directed  to   the  dangerous 
and  to  ^     nature  of  our  coasts,  and  the  authorities  of  Trinity  House 
\%h£^     took  in  hand  the  erection  of  a  light-house  on  the  Eddjrstone. 
S^wwr^  London  merchant,  named  Winstanley,  first  proved  the 
.eoatu^hj    possibility  of  the  attempt;  by  unremitting  labour  he  had 
light'         succeeded  in  erecting  the  wooden  light-house  in  which  he 
eventually  perished.   The  expense,  however,  of  replacing  this 
building  far  exceeded  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  brethren 
of  Trinity  House,  and  they  were  empowered  to  levy  Id.  per 
ton  on  all  shipping  in  order  to  carry  out  this  work  in  1696. 
Their  light-house  was  destroyed  by  a  storm  in  1703,  and 
resort  was  had  to  a  similar  expedient  for  its  re-erection*. 
In  some  cases  the  work  of  erecting  light-houses  was  under- 
taken by  local  bodies,  or  even  by  private  persons,  who  were 
empowered  to  receive  tolls  to  maintain  the  light.     The 
first  light  on  the  Skerries,  near  Holyhead,  was  put  up  by 
Mr  William  Trench';  that  on  the  Spurn,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Humber,  was  reconstructed  by  one  of  the  neighbouring 
proprietors',  though  subsequently  the  matter  was  taken  over 
by  Trinity  House*.    Lights  were  also  erected,  and  landmarks 
and  buoys  placed,  so  as  to  &cilitate  navigation  to  Chester*; 
there  were  some  signs  of  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
lights,  especially  in  a  house  erected  near  Ipswich  in  1778". 

A  good  deal  of  care  was  bestowed  on  the  improvement 
of  harbours.     Some  had  been  destroyed  by  the  carelessness 

o.  26).    On  complaints  of  the  system  in  London  in  1777,  see  Pari.  Hist*  zix.  1169, 
snd  xz.  966. 

1  2  Geo.  n.  c.  86.  *  90  Geo.  IL  o.  88.  •  2  and  8  Anne,  c.  6. 

^  18  Qeo.  n.  0.  8.  *  Maopherson,  xl  682;  4  Anne,  o.  20;  8  Anne,  o.  17. 

•  75.  m.  157 ;  8  Geo.  n.  e.  86.  ?  6  Geo.  HE.  c.  81. 

B  12  Geo.  in.  c.  29.  •  16  Geo.  DX  o.  61.  ^  Macpherson,  m.  624. 
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of  sailors,  who  threw  out  their  ballast  on  the  shore  below  a.d.  1689 
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high-water  mark,  with  the  result  that  the  harbours  got^^^ 
silted  up ;  this  practice  was  prohibited  by  a  statute  passed  %mpr<w%ng 
in  1746\     There  was  an  immense  number  of  Acts   for  ^  ^^' 
carrying  out  repairs  at  Dover*,  Bridlington*,  Ramsgate*, 
Milfotd  Haven*,  Whitehaven*,  S.  Ives',  Wells  (Norfolk)*, 
Great    Yarmouth*,    Glasgow   and    Port    Glasgow",   Ayr", 
Hull",  Boston",  Bristol",  and  for  improving  the  Clyde". 
It  was  also  found  that  the  charts  of  the  west  and  noTth- and  ehart». 
west  coast  of  Britain  and  Ireland  were  very  imperfect ;  and 
a  statute  was  passed,  in  1741,  for  surveying  them  more 
completely",  while  attention  was  also  given  to  navigation  on 
the  high  seas.    Bewards  were  frequently  oflfered  for  finding 
a  method  for  discovering  longitude  at  sea^';  at  last  £5000 
was  paid  to  John  Ebxiison"  for  his  discovery. 

224.    It  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  to  turn  from  these  The 
attempts  to  preserve  ships,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  Son^* 
fedlities  which  were  now  devised  for  reimbursing  those  who  *'""'"***^ 
incuired  losses  by  sea.    Loans  on  bottomry"  had  served  the 
purpose  of  marine  insurance  during  the  Middle  Ages;  in 
the  fifteenth  century  the  practice  of  premium  insuranco 
became  common^,  and  there  appear  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  engaged  in  this  occupation  in 

^  19  Geo.  n.  0.  22.  This  had  long  been  a  cause  of  dispute  in  regard  to  the  coal 
trade.  The  colliers  had  little  return  cargo  to  fetch  back  from  London  to  Newcastle 
and  so  carried  mnoh  ballast,  which  they  had  difficulty  in  discharging  without 
ddng  mischief.  Contervatonhip  qf  the  River  of  Tyne,  in  Biohardson,  BepriMUt 
IXL  pp.  15—21. 

•  81  Geo.  n.  c  8.  *  8  and  9  W.  m.  c.  29. 

«  22  Geo.  n.  c.  40 ;  Pennant,  Journey,  i.  114.  >  81  Geo.  IL  c.  88. 

•  2  Geo.  m.  c  87.  M  Geo.  in.  c  62.  "9  Geo.  m.  o.  8. 

«  12  Geo.  m.  c.  14.  u>  12  Geo.  HL  o.  16.  u  12  Geo.  m.  o.  22. 

u  14  Geo.  m.  c.  56.  "  16  Geo.  IIL  o.  28.  i«  16  Geo.  IIL  c.  88. 

IB  10  Geo.  m.  c.  104.  tt  14  Gw).  n.  c.  89. 

"  12  Anne,  st.  n.  c.  15 ;  26  Geo.  n.  c.  25;  2  Geo.  m.  c.  18. 

1*  8  Geo.  in.  c.  14.  u  See  aboye,  p.  146. 

»  Mr  Hendrlks  {ContribuHont  to  the  Hietory  of  Inewranee^  16)  shows  that 
premium  insurance  was  in  use  at  Pisa  abont  1400  and  at  Barcelona  before  1485. 
The  rate  from  London  to  Pisa  was  120/o  or  150/o  "  according  to  the  risks  appre- 
hended either  from  pirates  or  other  sonrces."  Foreigners  could  not  take 
advantage  of  these  facilities  for  insurance  in  Pisa;  an  attempt  was  made  to 
impose  a  similar  restriction  in  England  in  the  18th  century.  ParL  Hist.  zn.  18; 
Morris,  Eeeay  towards  deciding  the  queetion  Whether  Britain  be  permitted  *  *  *  to 
insure  the  Ships  of  her  enemies  f  (1758).  See  also  War  in  Disguise,  84.  On  the 
Spanish  practice,  see  J.  de  Yeitia  Linage,  Spanish  Rule  of  Trade  (1702),  819. 
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AJD.  1689   London  in  1674,  when  a  patent  was  issued  for  giving  a 
"^  certain  Bichard  Candler  the  sole  right  to  register  policies 

hud  been  and  instruments  of  insurance^  Subsequently  a  mixed  com- 
Znd^  mission  of  merchants  and  lawyers  was  established  to  deal 
EUzabeth  ^^j^  ^^^^^^  arising  out  of  this  business*.  But  their  juris- 
diction gave  little  satisfieu^tion,  and  the  commission  was 
modified  soon  after  the  Bestoration*.  Fire  insurance  was 
developing^  and  tentative  experiments  were  being  made  in 
life  insurance'  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  oentuxj. 

1  stow,  Survey,  toL  n.  bk.  ▼.  342.  For  %  ouiou  dupite  in  157S,  see  Hall, 
Societff  in  the  EUubetham  Age,  57.  Compere  also  the  patent  for  an  office  for  tbe 
assoranoe  of  merchandise  granted  in  1684.   SieU  M8S.  Gomm,  x.  84  (b). 

>  48  Eliz.  c.  12.  •  14  0.  n.  c.  88. 

^  The  snecesaiTa  steps  that  were  taken  are  detailed  bya  contenporaxy:  "I  find 
this  design  was  first  set  on  foot  immediately  after  His  Majesty's  Bestoration  hj 
seyeral  persons  of  quality,  and  eminent  eitisens  of  London,  and  Proposals  aboni  it 
then  printed  by  them.  But  tho  the  Projeet  and  Anthors  of  ft  were  then  reoom- 
joanded  to  the  Common  Council  of  London  by  his  Majesty's  letters,  yet  it  was  not 
admitted  by  them,  for  the  yexy  same  reason  for  which  those  Gentlemen  now  are 
not  to  be  connteuanced  in  it ;  vis.  becanse  they  thonght  it  impossible  for  Private 
Persons  to  manage,  and  unreasonable  that  they  and  not  the  City  Aould  rei^  the 
Profits  of  such  an  undertaking.  Hereupon  this  Design,  like  some  Biveni  that 
sink  into  the  Ground,  and  break  not  out  again,  but  at  a  considerable  distance,  was 
no  more  heard  of  till  the  year  1670,  when  it  was  afresh  propounded  to  the  dty  by 
Mr  De  Lann,  tho  not  proseented  by  them.  However  in  the  Mayorality  of  Sir 
W.  Hooker  it  was  briskly  revived  by  Mr  Newbold  the  Merchant,  who  proposed  tbe 
carrying  it  on  by  a  Joint  Stock  to  be  raised  among  the  Liihabitants  and  Proprietors 
of  the  Houses  to  be  insured.  This  he  communicated  to  the  Lord  Major,  and 
divers  other  eminent  Citizens.  From  some  of  these  like  an  Eves-dropper,  this 
Observator  caught  it;  it  being  then  generally  discussed  and  approved  of  and 
resolved  to  be  put  in  practice.  *  *  Mr  Newbold  therefore  waiting  for  a  move 
fkvourable  conjunction  found  it  not  till  the  Majorality  of  Sir  Bobert  Clayton  to 
whoa  on  Hew  Tear's  Day  Anno  7f  he  presented  the  Model  of  it,  and  sometime 
after  printed  it  under  the  title '  London* b  Improvement  and  the  Builder' a  Seemriif.* 
[Brit.  Mus.  816.  m.  10  (64).]  Sir  Bobert  Gla3rton  approved  of  the  matter,  only 
advised  that  instead  of  a  joint  stodc  it  should  be  managed  by  the  Chamber  of 
London."  A  teeond  leUer  to  Mr  M.  T.  by  L.  B.,  Brit.  Mus.  816.  m.  10  (80). 
Within  a  riiort  time  three  fire  insurances  were  started;  one  was  managed  by 
a  committee  of  the  Common  Council,  and  was  opened  in  December  1681 ;  *<but 
this  would  not  take."  The  Fire  Office  at  the  Back  side  of  the  Boyal  Exchange 
began  business  a  month  earlier,  and  three  years  later  a  Friendly  Society  was 
started  for  doing  similar  business  but  on  a  different  principle.  The  re- 
spective advantages  of  these  various  offices,  the  rates  they  charged  [Brit. 
Mus.  816.  m.  10  (71  and  78)],  and  the  security  they  offered,  were  the  oldest 
of  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  in  which  the  respeetive  advantages  of  manicipal 
action  and  of  private  enterprise  were  freely  canvassed.  See  A  letter  to  a  OentU- 
man  in  the  country  hy  N  B.  attributed  by  Dr  Bauer  to  BarboiL  He  preferred 
the  Fire  Office  to  theSUeodly  Society  and  called  forth  a  defence  of  the  latter  from 
H.  6.  [Brit.  Mus.  816.  m.  10  (74,  76)]. 

*  During  the  Mayoralty  of  Sir  William  Hooker  there  were  tentative  efforts  ajt 
organising  Life  Lisurance.    ▲  certain  Mr  Wagstaffe  laid  his  schsme  befoie  thA 
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We  hear  reiy  little  of  such  activity  in  marine  insiiraDce  till  the  ^Ji^i*®^ 
time  of  Oeorge  I.\  when  more  than  one  attempt  was  made  to 
form  a  Company  to  cany  on  the  boainefls  with  a  joint  stock. 
In  1720  two  schemes,  which  were  pushed  in  concert  but  under  and  umu 
the  guise  of  competition,  succeeded  in  procuring  sanction  from  t^^ 
Parliament*,  and  the  London  Assurance  Corporaticm  and  Boyal  ^^^^ 

Oltj  authorities,  who  tbooghi  w  higUy  of  the  projeet  fluii  th^  appointed  a  seleet 
committee  to  earry  it  into  effeet.  Sobecriben  of  £20  each,  or  of  mnltiples  of  £20, 
were  to  be  aeeociated  according  to  their  ages ;  each  sobsoriber  was  to  have  an 
annuity  at  the  rate  ci  6  per  cent.,  and  as  some  of  the  sabscribers  died  off,  the 
soniTors  woidd  obtain  proportionaBy  inereased  annnitieB.  **This  extraordinary 
gain  being  not  only  kwfol  bnt  very  adTantageons,  there  can  be  no  other  way 
proposed  whereby,  in  hiying  oat  so  small  a  smn  as  Twenty  poonds  there  can  be 
produced  so  great  an  Encrease,  as  by  BmriTonrship  win  most  certainly  acome  to 
Qiany  persons  and  especially  to  the  Longest  IiiTer  of  this  Bank."  Fropo$aU  for 
SuhBcripUont  of  Momy,  1674,  p.  2  [Brit.  Ifns.  518.  h.  1  (15)].  Despite  the 
tempting  prospect,  howeyer,  this  scheme  seems  to  haye  shared  the  fate  of  the  City 
lire  Insurance  project  and  same  to  nothing. 

The  reasons  for  preferring  public  management  wonld  probably  be  dearer  if  we 
knew  more  of  the  history  of  the  priyate  adyentore  offices  that  seem  to  haye  spmng 
up  at  this  time.  But  the  following  extract  from  a  petition  regarding  Dorothy 
i'etty  is  at  least  instmctiye.  It  was  said  *'that  the  said  DoroUiy  (who  is  the 
Danghter  of  a  Diyine  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  now  Deceased)  did  set  np  an 
Lunrance  Office  on  Births,  Marriages  and  Services,  in  order  thereby  to  serve  the 
Pnblie  and  get  an  honest  Liyelyhood  for  herself.  The  said  Dorothy  had  snch 
Sneeees  in  her  Undertaking  that  more  Claims  were  paid,  and  more  Stamps  used 
for  Certificates  and  Policies  in  her  Office  than  in  all  other  the  like  Offices  in 
London  besides;  which  good  Fortnne  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  Fairness  and 
J'nstice  of  her  Proceedings  in  the  said  Business.  For  all  the  Money  paid  into  the 
Office  was  entered  in  one  Book,  and  all  the  Money  paid  out  upon  Claims,  was  set 
down  in  another  Book,  and  all  People  had  Liberty  to  pemse  both,  so  that  there 
conld  not  possibly  be  the  least  Fraud  in  the  management  thereof."  Tke  Case  o/ 
Derotky  FeUy  in  rdaUon  to  the  Union  BaeUly  at  Hm  WhiU  Lion  hy  Ten^U  Bar 
whenoj  sAs  it  Director,  [Brit.  Mus.  816.  m.  10  (82).]  The  profits  of  such  private 
offices  appear  to  have  been  very  considerable,  if  we  may  trust  the  estimate  of 
Charles  Poy^,  who  complained  that  owing  to  a  '  cross  incident '  he  was  obliged  to 
sflQ  his  undertaking  of  the  Sun  Fire  Office  on  yery  low  tenns.  Had  he  remained  in 
possession  it  would  have  brought  him  in  dS600  or  £800  per  annum.  JEngliah  Jn^i- 
ntion  (1718),  p.  87.  This  was  in  1709,  and  early  in  the  following  year  the  business 
was  orgsaised  by  a  company  which  has  continued  to  flourish  eyer  sinee.  Propo9al$ 
Ht  forth  hy  the  Company  of  London  Intwera  (from  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  April  10, 
1710).    [Brit.  Mus.  816.  m.  10  (88).] 

1  Insurance  business  of  different  sorts  was  a  favourite  field  for  Company 
promoters  at  this  time.  At  the  Crown  Tavern,  Bmithfleld,  a  subscription  book 
was  opened  for  establishing  '*an  Insurance  Oflice  for  Horses  dying  natural 
deaths,  stolen,  or  disabled";  at  the  Fountain  Tayem  there  was  started  "a  co- 
partnership for  insuring  and  increasing  Children's  fortunes  " ;  at  another  place  in 
the  City  subscribers  came  to  put  their  zuunes  and  money  down  for  "Plummer  and 
Petty's  Insurance  from  Death  by  drinking  Oeneya."  *  *  *  Then  there  were 
started  offices  for  ** Assurance  from  lying";  for  *' Insurance  from  house- 
breakers"; for  "Bum  Insurance";  for  "Lisurance  from  highwaymen"  and 
numerous  others.    Martin,  History  of  Lloyd* a,  89.  >  Pari,  Hist.  vn.  640. 
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— m?^   Exchange    Assurance    Corporation    were    created.      These 

tie i;o9k2on Companies  are  still  large  and  flourishing  institutions;  in 

iSsoytU  *^®"^  earlier  days  they  had  considerable  difficulties,  especi- 

^■iiMwrir?  *^y  through  the  loss  of  a  fleet  of  Jamaica  ships;    the 

'  London  Assurance  was  deeply  involved,  and  its  shares  fell 

within  a  month  from  160  to  60  and  thence  to  12^    The 

two  undertakings  had  agreed  to  pay  £300,000  into   the 

Exchequer',  but  subsequently,  in  1721,  half  of  the  sum 

was  remitted.    The  Act  which  the   Companies  obtained* 

gave  them  the  exclusive  right  of  carrying  on  this  business 

on  a  joint  stock,  but  did  not  interfere  with  the  business  of 

private  individuals  who  were  engaged  in  underwriting. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  practice 
had  come  into  fashion  of  resorting  to  coffee-houses  for  all 
sorts  of  intercourse,  whether  social,  political  or  commercial 
Mwdlat   Peisons  engaged  in  shipping  appear  to  have  used  a  cofiee- 
eentnuion  house  kept  by  Mr  Edward  Lloyd,  who  was  a  very  energetic 
Coff!^^'  man,  and  published  a  newspaper  chiefly  devoted  to  foreign 
^^  *^/    and  commercial  news  in  1696*.    This  did  not  last  very  long, 
wit€ri,      however;  but  it  was  succeeded  in  1726  by  Lloyd! a  Li8t\ 
which  contained  ship-news,  together  with  the  current  rates 
of  exchange,  the  prices  of  shares,  and  so  fortL    The  coffee- 
house, though  convenient,  was  the  resort  of  some  doubtful 
characters;  and  it  was  determined  by  the  respectable  brokers 
and  underwriters,  who  frequented  Lloyd's,  to  establish  a  new 
resort  for  themselves.    They  secured  the  property  in  Lloyds 
List ;  and  after  various  attempts  to  get  satisfactory  premises 
had  feiiled,  they  obtained  quarters  in  the  Boyal  Exchange 
in  1774*.    The  new  Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  which  was  there 
established,  contained  a  public  room  and  also  a  subscribers' 
room,  and  the  committee  enforced  various  regulations  in 

1  M.  Postiethwayi,  Univenal  Dictionary  of  Trade^  artiole  on  Action*,  p.  16  (a). 

s  Martin,  Lloyd* b,  99. 

»  6  0«o.  I.  e.  18. 

'  Martin,  Lloyd' a^  74.  The  following  innonnoement  which  first  appeared  in 
No.  61  shows  the  nature  of  the  publication  and  the  aims  of  the  proprietor :—"  All 
Gentlemen,  Merchants,  or  others,  who  are  desirous  to  have  this  News  in  a  whole 
Sheet  td  Paper  (two  leares  instead  of  one  leaf),  for  to  write  their  own  private 
Concerns  in,  or  other  Intelligence  for  the  Oountrej,  may  be  supplied  with  them, 
done  upon  very  good  Paper,  for  a  Penny  a  Sheet,  at  Lloyd's  Ooffee-House  in 
Lombard  Street/' 

s  Martin,  Lloyd't,  107.  «  lb,  ISO,  145. 
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rerard  to  the  business  which  was  done  by  the  members.  A.D.  1689 

—1776 

In  1779,  they  drew  up  a  general  form  of  policy  which  is 
still  adhered  to,  and  which  has  been  taken  as  the  model 
for  marine  insurance  business  all  over  the  worlds  It  is 
curious  to  notice  that  they  regarded  the  business  of  life- 
insurance*  with  much  suspicion,  as  it  seemed  to  be  merely 
speculative*  and  lent  itself  to  all  sorts  of  nefiEurious  practices. 
At  a  meetmg  of  the  subscribers,  in  March  1774,  a  resolution 
was  passed  of  which  the  preamble  states  that  "shameful 
Practices  have  been  introduced  of  late  years  into  the  business  who 
of  Underwriting,  such  as  making  Speculative  Insurances  ou^'^cVm 
the  lives  of  Persons  and  of  Government  securities."  It^]^*J^. 
continues  that  "in  the  first  instance  it  is  endangering  the 
lives  of  the  Persons  so  Insured,  from  the  idea  of  being 
selected  by  Society  for  that  inhuman  purpose,  which  is 
being  virtually  an  accessory  in  a  species  of  slow  murder." 
The  subscribers  were  therefore  to  refuse  to  undertake  such 
business  and  to  show  "a  proper  resentment"  against  any 
broker  who  attempted  to  introduce  it*. 

It  thus  came  about  that  the  underwriters,  who  had  been 
left  outside  when  the  two  great  Companies  were  formed  in 
1720,  had  practically  formed  themselves  into  a  body  re- 
sembling a  regulated  Company.  The  forms  under  which 
business  was  done  were  now  definitely  established ;  but  the 
immense  increase  in  the  risks  of  loss  which  British  shipping 
ran,  during  the  great  wars',  rendered  it  necessary  for  all 

1  Martm,  Lloyd's,  157. 

s  Hartin,  117,  quoting  London  Chronicle  for  1768,  also  pamphlet  entitled  Every 
Mam  Hit  Own  Broker,  See  also  the  Act  regulating  Life  Insurance,  14  Geo. 
HL  c  4S. 

•  The  Talnation  of  Life  Annnitiee  had  been  ahready  pat  on  a  scientiflc  basis  bj 
De  Witt  (whose  treatise  has  been  reprinted  hj  Mr  Hendriks  in  his  excellent 
monograph,  ContrihuHona  to  the  Bietory  of  Inturaneej  40),  and  also  by  Halley, 
PhiL  Trans,  zm.  696,  bnt  thej  attracted  little  attention  among  practical  men. 
Kany  actoarial  qnestioua  are  also  discussed  by  Weyman  Lee,  An  Essay  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  leases  and  annuities  for  years  and  Uves,  and  to  estinuUe  the 
chances  of  the  duration  of  lives  (1788).  The  Society  for  Equitable  Aasnrances  was 
the  first  Ck»mpany  fonnded  on  a  scientiflc  basis ;  4his  was  established  in  1762,  but 
the  promoters  failed  to  procure  a  charter.  £.  J.  Farren,  HistorietU  Essay  on  the 
Itise  and  Early  Progress  of  the  doctrine  of  Life  Contingencies  (1844),  p.  94.  The 
Amicable  Society,  which  was  incorporated  in  1706,  was  originally  a  sort  of 
Tontine.   Ih.  p.  85.  *  Hartin,  Lloyd's,  157. 

*  Compare  Debates  on  MisearriageB  of  the  Navy  (1706),  Part  Hist,  yl  618; 
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— me^^   flhip-owners  to  protect  themselves  by  ixiatiring,  and  caused  a 
very  rapid  expansion  of  the  underwriters'  business. 


XV.    Chanobs  in  the  Organisation  and  Distribution 
OF  Industry. 

Thefoaur*  225.  The  promotion  of  industry  of  every  kind  had  be* 
ir&Stry  como  the  primary  object  which  Parliament  pursued  in  its 
PJ^      efforts  to  build  up  the  wealth  and   power   of   England. 

eeancmtc 


oV^  <if    Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  aimed  at  recasting  the  tariff  so  that 
policy        the  materials  for  our  manufactures  might  be  cheap ;  and  the 
perioSof    rules  for  commercial  intercourse,  which  were  embodied  in 
^3ofwy,  treaties,  or  laid  down  under  the  Navigation  Acts,  were 
intended  to  secure  a  large  sale  for  our  goods.    During  the 
period  of  Whig  Ascendancy  attention  was  concentrated  on 
this  aspect  of  economic  life,  and  no  effort  was  spared  to 
make  England  the  workshop  of  the  extensive  spheres  where 
her  influence  and  her  friendship  availed  to  keep  the  markets 
open  to  our  manufactures. 
andthii  For  this  line  of  conduct  there  was  much  to  be  said. 

^enaSSe!  Labour  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  active  element  in  the 
increase  of  wealth^;  and  the  more  it  is  brought  into  play, 
the  more  the  other  sides  of  economic  life  will  prosper.  In- 
dustrial development  furnished  commodities  with  which  to 
carry  on  trade,  and  thus  gave  employment  to  shipping  and 
seamen;  it  provided  the  means  of  procuring  such  foreign 
products  as  were  most  required;  it  gave  occupation  to  a 
large  population,  and  thus  brought  about  a  demand  for  food, 
and  encouraged  agriculture'.  There  seemed  therefore  to  be 
good  grounds  for  attempting  to  foster  the  growth  of  in- 
dustrial activity,  not  merely  through  the  natural  influence 
of  expanding  commerce,  but  by  the  artificial  stimulus  of 
bounties  as  welL 

Merchants*  Petition  (1742),  ib.  zn.  446,  758;  Commercial  Losses  (Feb.  6, 1778),  %b 
zix.  709,  also  xz.  1144.  Also  on  the  alarm  caused  by  Paul  Jones  and  pirates  on 
our  coasts,  ib,  zxi.  486 ;  DifBculties  with  Holland,  %b.  968. 

1  Petty,  TrtatUct  49.    See  abore,  p.  883. 

•  Compare  Sir  J.  Stenart,  Inqmiy  into  the  Principle  of  JPoUtieal  £conomy, 
in  WorJt8, 1.  86, 46, 158.    See  p.  704  n.  1,  below. 
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There  were,  however,  considerable  obstacles  to  the  in- 1^^'^^ 
definite  expansion  of  industry;  the  limit,  beyond  which  it 
was  difficult  to  carry  the  development  of  any  trade^,  was  set 
by  the  supply  of  materials.  The  English  clothiers  were  largely  iJ^^JJj^ 
engaged  in  working  up  English  wool ;  it  was  because  of  ^^^hj^^' 
abundance  and  excellent  quality  of  this  product  that  weavers  tmdu  were 
had  migrated  to  this  country  in  such  large  numbers.  But 
the  wool-supply  could  not  be  largely  increased  at  will, 
especially  during  a  period  when  arable  cultivation  was 
coming  more  generally  into  vogue.  Similarly  the  e^p- 
builders  and  the  tanners  made  use  of  English-grown  ma- 
terials, while  the  ironworkers  were  dependent  on  the  amount 
of  wood  available  for  fuel.  It  seemed  as  if  each  of  the  staple 
trades  of  the  country  had  almost  reached  its  natural  limit 
during  the  early  eighteenth  century.  Efibrts  were  indeed 
made  to  supplement  the  home  production  by  the  impcHt  of 
Spanish'  and  Irish*  wool,  and  similar  expedients  were  adopted 
in  other  trades;  but  the  landed  interest  was  inclined  to  take 
exception  to  such  measurea  Hence  comparatively  little 
progress  resulted  from  all  the  care  that  was  lavished  on  the 
staple  trades. 

There  was,  however,  considerable  scope  for  planting  and  J^^/^f 
developing  exotic  trades,  which  consisted  in  working  up  im-  to  plant 
ported  materials ;  and  circumstances  favoured  the  movement  tradee 
in  this  direction.  The  incursion  of  the  Huguenots  had,  indeed, 
been  most  beneficial,  by  giving  the  country  the  advantage  of 
new  methods  and  superior  skill  in  making  use  of  its  own 
materials;  the  immigrants  were  still  more  welcome  as  adepts  intohiehthe 
in  trades  which  had  not  hitherto  been  practised  in  Britain  vx^T*^^ 
with  much  succesa    Of  the  manu&ctures  to  which  they'**'^^* 

1  Protection,  which  maintaixiB  a  trade  after  this  limit  has  been  reached,  is  much 
lees  defensiUe  than  protection  which  aims  at  rendering  the  ntOisation  of  native 
reeonrcee  as  oomi^ete  as  poeaiUe.  The  differenceB  come  oat  in  connection  with 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  Com  Lawa  before  and  after  the  period  1778  —1791 ; 
see  below,  p.  730. 

s  A  treaHu  of  Wool  and  the  Manu/aetun  of  it,  Brit.  Mas.  712.  g.  16  (21),  1685, 
p.  9 ;  also  EngUmd*$  InUrett  hy  Trade  aeeerted  [Brit.  Has.  1102.  h.  1  (8)],  p.  22. 
James,  Hietory  of  the  Worsted  Manufactwt,  p.  206. 

•  The  Qrasier'e  Complaini,  p.  28  (1726),  Brit.  Mas.  712.  g.  16  (87).  Befoe, 
FUm  qf  the  EngUeh  Commerce  (p.  166),  estimates  that  100,000  Packs  of  Wool  were 
imported  yearly  from  Ireland,  besides  Scotch  wool  which  was  said  to  be  worth 
£60,000  at  the  time  of  the  Union. 
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^-  W89   devoted  themselves,  the  linen  industry  was  one  for  which  the 

Y       materials  could  be  provided  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  it 

•^  4»      came  to  be  completely  naturalised;  but  raw  silk  and  cotton 

wool  were,  and  continued  to  be,  foreign  products.    The  very 

existence  of  such  textile  manufisLctures  is  dependent  on  the 

maintenance  of  intercourse  with  distant  lands.    The  rapid 

increase  of  English  commerce  gave  enlarged  opportunities  of 

procuring  materials,  so  that  there  was  room  for  steady,  and 

^_  eventually  for  rapid  development. 

ThA  <ie-  The  &ct  that  English  industry  was  becoming  dependent 

^^^S^Mtry  for  its  markets,  and  to  some  extent  for  its  materials,  on 
^^J^*    distant  countries,  involved  the  intervention  of  capitalists  in 
m^tHai     ^^  increasing  degree.    The  capitalist  merchant  was  called 
upon  to  serve  as  an  intermediary  between  the  English  weaver 
and  the  purchaser  in  foreign  parts,  and  to  procure  the 
materials  which  were  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  certain 
trades.      The  judgment  of  the  employer  waa  required  to 
maintain  the  honesty  of  the  materials  and  workmanship,  and 
to  decide  on  the  fisushion  and  quality  of  goods  which  it  was 
best  worth  while  to  produce.    In  the  old  days  of  gild  regula- 
tion, or  of  the  activity  of  aulnagers  and  searchers,  and  under 
the  system  of  well-ordered  trade,  there  had  been  little  room 
for  the  personal  skill  and  judgment  of  an  employer.    But  in 
?«»«a»      the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  full  scope  for  the  exercise 
the  inters    of  thcso  business  qualities,  and  industry  could  not  flourish  or 
^anpioyftrt   expand  unless  they  were  brought  into  play. 

The  opening  of  distant  markets  for  English  manufactures 
did  not  always  bring  about  an  increased  production\  but  it 
necessarily  affected  the  character  of  the  industrial  8}rstem. 
There  was  greater  scope  for  supervision  by  masters,  and 
employment  in  the  textile  trades  was  apt  to  pass  from  small 
independent  manufacturers  to  wage-earners.  The  eighteenth 
century  commercial  system  led,  not  so  much  to  the  expansion 
of  industry,  as  to  the  development  of  the  class  of  capitalist 
employers,  whom  Adam  Smith  criticised  and  the  Manchester 
School  admired.  This  sort  of  modification  in  the  economic 
relationships  of  those  who  are  co-operating  in  the  work  of 
producing  some  article  for  the  market,  may  proceed  very 

1  The  limitation  of  the  supply  of  materials  rendered  this  impossible. 
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gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly.    The  change  from  one  ^•R«l®®^ 
type  of  organisation  to  another  does  not  necessarily  involve 
any  revolution  that  is  apparent  to  the  eye.    The  wage- 
oamer,  who  is  employed  by  a  capitalist,  may  pursue  his  ^^^  ream- 
occupation  in  the  same  sort  of  cottage  and  with  the  same  industry  ^ 
implements  as  those  that  are  used  by  independent  workmen.  unlUmay 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  capitalist,  as  contrasted  5j^^{J? 
with  the  domestic,  system  lies  in  the  fact,  that  under  the  «^^ 
former  scheme,  employers  or  undertakers  own  the  materials^ 
and  pay  the  wages,  whereas  in  the  domestic  system*  the 
workman  is  his  own  master ;  he  owns  the  materials  on  which 
he  works  and  sells  the  product  of  his  labour.     But  there 
need  be  no  external  mark  that  calls  attention  to  an  alteration 
in  the  economic  status  of  the  craftsman ;  indeed  the  same 
weaver  might  work  for  some  weeks  for  an  employer  and  at 
other  times  on  his  own  account'.     On  this  account  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  follow  out  the  course  of  the  change. 
We  can  occasionally  get  definite  and  precise  information  on 
the  point,  but  on  the  whole  we  are  only  able  to  infer  the 
progress  of  capitalism   from   incidental  occurrences.      The  f»*t  traces 
nature  of  the  diifficulties  and  disputes,  which  arise  in  a  trade,  Change  are 
may  serve  to  show  whether  the  labourers  were  wage-earners  {^J*J^*i.^ 
or  not:  and  the  character  of  the  associations^  which  existed  of  trade  aa- 

'  soctattone 

among  them,  may  often  give  us  a  suggestion  as  to  the  con-  ^  *rad& 
dition  of  the  workmen  at  some  date '.    It  is,  for  the  most 

>  The  employen  sometimes  owned  the  looms,  as  well,  fi  tnd  8  P.  and  M.  o.  11. 

s  This  term  is  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  cnrrent  in  Yorkshire  at  the 
begimiing  of  the  nineteenth  century  {Bqporte,  1806,  in.  1058,  printed  pag.  444). 
Mr  Unwin  {InduetricU  Organisation,  p.  4),  defines  the  terms  quite  differently,  and 
opposes  the  gild  to  the  domestic  system,  as  separate  and  snccessiye  phases  of 
development,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  apply  in  English  history.  I  prefer 
to  say  that  the  domestic  system  existed  from  the  earliest  times  till  it  was  saperaeded 
by  capitalism;  the  craft  gilds  were  a  form  of  industrial  organisation  which  was 
appropriate  to  the  domestic,  rather  than  to  the  capitalist  system ;  and  that  these 
gilds  were  convenient  instruments  for  enforcing  dYic,  as  contrasted  with  national 
policy. 

s  The  analogy  with  the  agrieoltnral  change  is  noticeable;  the  yeoman  fanner 
might  often  be  employed  as  a  labourer  to  work  for  a  neighbour  in  return  for  wages. 

4  The  true  craft  gild  was  appropriate  to  the  domestic  system,  but  some  of  the 
mediaeval  London  companies  were  capitalist  in  character  and  so  were  the  seven- 
teenth century  companies,  generally  speaking.  Trade  Unions,  as  associations  of 
wage-earners,  testify  by  their  existence  to  the  severance  of  classes ;  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  formation  of  yeoman  gilds  is  doubtful.    See  vol.  i.  p.  443. 

*  Even  in  a  great  trade  centre  like  London,  the  cloth-workers  continued  to  be 
an  association  of  domestic  workers  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

0.  32 
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A.I>.  1689  part,  by  examiniBg  evidence  of  this  kind  that  we  can  hope  to 
"  trace  in  any  way  the  gradual  progress  of  capitalism  in  super- 

seding the  domestic  system  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  There  are  some  trades  which  had  in  all  probability  been 

trtSei^  organised  on  a  capitalist  basis  from  the  first.  It  is  likely 
^i^^  enough  that  John  Kemp  and  other  Flemish  immigrants  of  his 
domettie  time  were  large  employers  \  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
exinud  that  all  English  trades  were  originally  domestic,  and  were 
**  *  recast  by  degrees  on  the  other  model.    It  is  apparent  that 

the  capitalist  and  domestic  system  existed  side  by  side  in 
y  the  staple  trade  of  the  country  for  centuries*.     It  seems 

not  improbable  that  circumstances,  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  favoured  the  domestic  system,  and  that  it  developed 
^  at  the  expense  of  the  other;  but  as  the  capitalist  was  better 

able  than  the  domestic  worker  to  take  advantage  of  the 
expanding  commerce  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the 
_  mechsmical  appliances  of  the  nineteenth,  he  has  won  the  day. 

and  each  The  contest  between  these  two  systems  would  hardly 

vantages  of  have  coutiQued  SO  long,  unless  each  had  had  its  own  ad- 
***  '^"^  vantages.  Under  the  domestic  system,  the  merchant  formed 
the  intermediary  between  the  independent  weaver  and  the 
London  market  to  which  the  product  of  his  loom  was  carried. 
There  was  much  to  be  said  for  this  arrangement ;  the  weaver 
could  not  but  prefer  to  be  his  own  master,  rather  than  to 
work  under  supervision,  and  at  the  times  his  employer 
desired.  Public  authorities  also  looked  on  the  domestic 
^  system  with  favour;  it  had  many  social  advantages,  as  there 

was  less  danger  of  the  weavers  being  reduced  to  destitution 

S.  P.  D.  C.  I.  coLvn.  6.  Ordinanee»  of  dothtoorhen,  1639  (Brit.  Mas.  8248.  e.  26), 
p.  127,  also  Letter  on  Lawee  and  Orden  (Brit.  Mns.  1108.  f.  S8),  p.  14.  See 
p.  511  below. 

1  Vol.  X.  806.  P.  Methwin  who  introdaoed  fine  weaving  in  Bradford  (Wilts.)  in 
the  seventeenth  centmy  was  also  a  wealthy  man:  W.  H.  Jones  in  WiUs.  Arch. 
Magazine,  v.  48.  The  weaving  trade  when  introduced  into  Florence  in  the  thir- 
teenth centTUT  had  a  capitalist  character.  DorcQ,  Studien  aue  der  FhrerUiner 
WirUchafUgachichU  (1901),  pp.  22,  28. 

*  There  is  a  parallel  in  the  contest  between  fanning  on  a  large  and  on  a  small 
scale  in  the  present  day.  On  the  whole  the  small  holding  has  passed  away,  bnt 
there  have  been  drcmnstances  recently,  which  have  favoured  the  breaking  up  of 
large  farms  in  some  districts,  especially  where  land  is  required  for  a  by-occupation, 
and  as  subsidiary  to  some  other  employment.  Small  f anns  may  continue  to  exist 
side  by  side  with  large  ones ;  and  a  certain  amount  of  re-arrangement  is  likely  to 
occur  according  to  changing  conditions. 
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and  incited  to  riot,  by  being  dismissed  in  periods  of  bad  tlyfil^^ 
trade ;  while  the  merchant  was  better  able  than  the  capitalist 
employer,  to  reject  inferior  cloth,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
coming  into  the  market  at  all^    On  the  other  hand,  the^f^^. 
capitalist  employer  not  only  supervised  the  industry,  but  wa«  in  ** 
established  his  own  trading  connections.  He  was  better  placed  ^p^tSL 
for  completing  a  large  order  by  a  given  date,  as  the  work--^"^*'" 
men  were  more  entirely  under  his  control,  and  he  was  able  to  ^f^orhmm, 
organise  the  industry  on  the  best  lines  and  to  intixxiuce 
a  suitable  division  of  labour.    The  domestic  weaver  would 
have  to  sell  his  cloth  to  a  fuller,  or  cloth-worker",  practically 
in  his  own  neighbourhood,  before  it  was  a  marketable  article: 
he  did  not  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  consumer,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  The  large  clothier  had  much  better  oppor-  gauging  the 
tunities  of  disposing  of  his  goods,  either  in  a  half-manufac-     '^    ' 
tured,  or  finished  state.    Not  only  so — ^the  domestic  weaver 
would  be  inclined  to  go  on  producing  the  same  make  of  cloth 
he   had  always  furnished,  but  the  great  undertaker  could 
attempt  to  gauge  the  probable  demand  for  different  classes 
of  goods,  and  manufacture  with  a  view  to  a  changing  demand 
The  domestic  system  may  have  been  better  adapted  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  recognised  standard,  though  this  seems  y 

doubtful,  but  the  capitalist  was  certainly  in  a  better  position 
for  introducing  improvements  and  making  progress*.     From 
the  point  of  view  of  developing  trade,  capital  was  at  a 
decided  advantage,  but  the  domestic  system  managed  to<^^**^^^' 
maintain    its    ground,  till   the  introduction   of   expensive  mocAtfl^n^. 

1  Ck>mpare  the  remedy  for  abnses  in  the  Somerset  trade,  2  and  8  P.  and  M. 
«.  12.  A  bad  piece  would  be  left  on  the  hands  of  the  independent  workman  and 
need  locally ;  bat  if  a  capitalist  mannf actnrer  owned  the  inferior  goods,  he  would 
be  likely  to  try  to  pass  them  off  somehow. 

*  The  complete  independence  of  each  link  of  the  industry  as  it  existed  in 
DevoDshhre  in  1630  is  reiy  remarkable.  **  First  the  gentleman  former,  or  husband- 
man,  sends  his  wool  to  the  market,  which  is  bought  either  by  the  oomber  or  the 
spinster,  and  they,  the  next  week,  bring  it  thither  again  in  yam,  which  the  wearer 
buys;  and  the  market  following  brings  that  thither  again  in  cloth,  where  it  is  sold 
«ither  to  the  clothier  (who  sends  it  to  London),  or  to  the  merchant  who  (after  it 
has  passed  the  fuller's  mill  and  sometimes  the  dyer's  vat),  transports  it." 
Westcote,  Fmw  of  Devonahire,  p.  61. 

*  Duchesne,  L'ivolution  iconamigite  et  aociale  de  V Industrie  de  la  Laine^  60. 
According  to  Mr  Graham's  evidence,  Beparti  1806,  m.  1068  (printed  pagination 
4i4),  the  neighbourhood  of  capitalist  factories  tended  to  the  introduction  of 
improTements  on  the  part  of  domestic  manufacturers. 
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machinery,  which  involved  the  use  of  water  or  steam  power, 
when  the  triumph  of  capitalism  became  complete. 

226.  While  this  revolution  was  proceeding  gradually 
and  silently,  other  important  changes  were  occurring  in  con- 
nection with  the  industrial  life  of  the  country,  and  the  signs 
of  them  were  patent  to  the  most  casual  observer.  A  very 
noticeable  alteration  was  taking  place  in  the  local  distribu- 
tion of  industry.  The  Eastern  Counties,  which  had  been  so 
importsmt  in  the  later  middle  ages,  lost  ground,  while  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  was  steadily  developing.  The 
iron-works  of  Sussex  died  out  altogether,  while  Shropshire 
and  Linlithgowshire  made  startling  advances.  It  must  suffice 
to  indicate  the  general  trend  of  the  migration,  and  to  point 
out  that  there  is  a  considerable  mass  of  material  available, 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  question,  as  to  the  progress 
or  decay  of  particular  industries  in  particular  areas.  Harri- 
son and  Leland  have  described  England,  as  it  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  in  the  charming  essays,  which 
Fuller  prefaced  to  his  record  of  the  Worthies  of  the  various 
counties  of  Elngland,  we  find  many  details  as  to  the  resources 
and  industries  of  each  in  turn.  Defoe's  2Vmr,  with  the 
additions  by  Richardson,  goes  over  much  of  the  same  ground 
at  later  dates^;  and  the  writings  of  Arthur  Young,  and  of  other 
contemporary  tourists,  carry  the  information  to  another  era. 
Again  and  again,  in  perusing  these  books,  we  find  evidence  of 
obvious  decadence  in  some  parts  of  the  coimtry,  and  of  marked 
progress  in  others. 

In  many  cases  these  alterations  in  the  distribution  of 
industry  can  be  accounted  for  by  physical  reasons.  The 
exhaustion  of  the  fuel  in  Sussex  rendered  it  impossible  to 
continue  the  furnaces  there;  and  the  trade  naturally  shifted 
to  districts  where  coal  and  iron  were  found  in  conjunction,  so 
soon  as  the  means  for  utilising  mineral  fuel  became  available. 
In  other  cases,  an  industry  was  attracted  to  a  district  where 
advantage  could  be  taken  of  water  power",  and  facilities  for 

1  Defoe,  in  1724,  speaks  of  Bookiug  and  Braiiitree  as  floorishing,  but  BichardBOQ 
in  the  1748  edition  of  Defoe's  Tour  (i.  118)  gives  a  very  different  account.  The 
yariations  in  the  prosperity  of  local  indostries  is  cnrions ;  in  1724  the  GKiildford 
trade  had  reviTed  {Tour,  1724,  i.  87),  bat  that  at  Cranbrook  in  Kent  was  extinct. 

a  The  Eastern  Comities  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect ;  the  West  of 
England  was  much  better  provided  with  falling  mills. 
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procuring  certain  qualities  of  wool,  or  of  clay,  would  deter-  ^™1^^ 
mine  the  special  character  of  the  weaving  or  the  pottery  in 
particular  districts. 

There  were,  however,  other  circumstances,  which  have  «?»<^  »<>"*«• 
little  to  do  with  mere  physical  characteristics,  that  must  be  conveM- 
taken  into  account.    The  interruption  of  trading  connections,  ^5. 
which  might  be  occasioned  by  a  war,  would  be  a  very  serious 
blow  to  an  old  established  industry,  and  the  inhabitants 
might  have  difficulty  in  adapting  themselves,  and  their  trade- 
institutions,  to  new  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  case  of  London^,  the  centres  of  increasing 
commerce*  tended  to  become  areas  of  enlarged  industry. 

These  changes  had  a  necessary  bearing  on  the  contest 
between  the  large  employers  and  the  domestic  weavers.    It 
ia  not  easy  to  balance  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two 
Bj^tems.     The  concentration  of  many  workmen  in  a  small  The  wnr 
district  gave  a  convenient  opportunity  for  the  introduction  oi  of  trade 
capitalist  organisation ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  J^ouroifc 
system  appears  to  have  been  an  important  agent  in  thej^^^j^ 
dijSusion  of  industry  over  wide  areaa     It  is  hardly  straining  ganUatum; 
the  evidence  to  regard  the  migration  of  craftsmen  from  the 
towns  to  the  suburbs  and  to  country  villages,  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  as  due  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ^^^  the 
workmen  to  remain  independent,  and  escape  from  the  super-  0/ /Re- 
vision of  employers  and  the  regulations  passed  by  oligarchical  f<^orW» 
associations  of  capitalists.      The  development  of  the  cloth  ^l^^^,^^ 
trade  in  Yorkshire  in  the  early  seventeenth  century*,  while  *«<^"«<ryr 
complaints  were  so  rife  as  to  the  quality  of  the  wares  and 
the  conditions  of  employment  in   the  capitalist  districts^ 
may  be  interpreted  as  an  indication  that  the  same  motives 
continued  to  operate.     The  migration  of  weavers  from  the 
West  of  England  to  Ireland  after  the  Revolution  was  not 

1  See  abore,  p.  812.  On  migration  by  weavers  to  London,  see  the  WeaoerB' 
Fretencee  Examined  (1719)  [Brit.  Mas.  1029.  e.  17  (3)]. 

s  From  its  excellent  water  oommanication  Norwich  appears  to  have  continned 
to  flourish  as  a  weaving  centre  in  1778.  Defoe,  Tour^  z.  p.  49.  He  says  that 
**  120,000  people  were  bnsied  in  the  woollen  and  sUk  mannfactore  of  that  city.'* 

>  Compare  the  petition  in  1840  against  the  weekly  cloth  market  recently 
erected  at  Wakefield,  and  that  only  the  fifteen  charter  fairs  shoold  be  continued 
which  had  hitherto  sufficed  for  the  trade.    Hist.  MSS.  Comm»  iv.  36. 

«  See  above,  pp.  204  n.,  297. 
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improbably  undertaken  with  the  same  prospect  of  retaining 
individual  independence*.  In  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were  Yorkshire  proprietors  who  found  it  was  distinctly  to 
their  advantage  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  weaving 
trade  in  its  domestic  form".  Sir  Walter  Calverly  improved 
his  estate  immensely  by  erecting  a  fulling  mill  on  the  Aire* 
and  catering  for  a  class  of  tenants  who  could  combine  domestic 
industry  with  pasture  farming*. 

There  were,  therefore,  good  reasons  why  the  cloth  industry, 
as  it  spread  through  the  West  Riding,  should  be  domestic  in 
character,  even  though  capitalism  was  becoming  dominant  in 
other  areas.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  domestic  system  appears  to  have  had  advantages  of  its 
own,  which  counterbalanced  the  economic  conditions  that 
were  favourable  to  capitalist  employers.  The  industrial  im- 
provements in  the  weaving  trade  of  the  eighteenth  century 
consisted  in  the  introduction  of  new  implements,  or  of 
machines  that  went  by  hand-power,  rather  than  of  expensive 
machines  that  involved  the  use  of  water  or  of  steam  power, 
and  rendered  concentration  in  factories  inevitable.  The 
flying  shuttle,  which  was  patented  by  Kay  in  1733,  enabled 
a  weaver  to  do  his  work  without  assistance  and  more  quickly ; 
it  tended  to  put  all  the  work  in  the  hands  of  the  best  men. 
Though  the  wage-earners  of  the  Eastern  Counties'  objected 
to  it,  since  it  left  some  men  unemployed,  the  domestic 
weavers  of  Yorkshire  took  it  kindly".    They  were  also  able 

1  The  movement  affected  the  domestio  weavers  of  Devonshire,  however,  as 
well  as  others,  and  was  probably  connected  with  the  deamess  of  living  of  which 
Westoote  complained  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  V%6»  of 
Ikootukirt^  p.  62. 

s  There  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  development  of  the  domestic  system  in 
Yorkshire  in  Mr  Graham's  evidence  before  the  Conmiittee  of  1806  {Reports,  1806» 
m.  1058  p.  444).  He  had  built  cottages  on  an  estate  near  Leeds  with  6,  6,  7, 8  or 
10  acres  of  land  attached. 

s  B.  Laurence,  Duty  of  a  Steioard  to  hia  Lord  (1727),  86. 

4  On  other  artificers  who  cultivated  land  as  a  V7-ocoapation,  see  p.  664  below. 

B  The  Eastern  Coxmty  spinners  continued  to  nse  the  distaff,  and  had  not 
adopted  the  wheel  in  1780.  T.,  Letters  on  Utility  and  Policy  (1780),  14 [Brit.  Mas. 
T.  220  (7)]. 

<  The  weavers  both  in  Colchester  and  at  Spitalflelds  were  strongly  oi>posed  to 
the  introduction  of  the  flying  shnttle;  and  John  Kay  was  forced  to  give  op  ths 
business  he  had  established  at  Colchester,  and  to  migrate  to  Leeds ;  his  shnttle 
was  readily  adopted  by  the  Yorkshire  weavers,  bnt  not  his  power.loom.  Woodcroft» 
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to  procnre  the  hand-jennies  which  were  used  in  spinning,  ^-^^^^^ 
and  thus  to  get  more  yam  spun  under  their  own  roofe.  These 
new  inventions  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  quite  con- 
gruent with  the  domestic  system  \  while  the  attempt  to  took 
introduce  them  gave  rise  to  conflicts  between  the  masters  ^^^**^'*' 
and  men  in  capitalist  areas.    Up  till  the  eve  of  the  intro- 
duction of  steam-power,  domestic  weaving  seems  to  have  been 
readily  compatible  with  the  introduction  of  labour-saving 
appliances,  and  to  have  developed  in  Yorkshire  because  of 
the  economic  advantages  it  possessed,  though  capitalism  had 
been  established  in  the  West  of  Elngland  district. 

227.    The  cloth  manufSEu;ture  had  been  conducted  in  many  Paiva  teere 
parts  of  the  country  with  a  view  to  foreign  markets,  from  open  and 
the  fifteenth  century  onwards,  and  had  to  some  extent  dis-yj^^      ' 
played  a  capitalist  character  at  that  period*,  ^^lacia^pains  ^'^^^'^ 
had  been  taken  that  the  expansion  of  English  commerce,  in  doth, 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  should  cause  an  ^ 

increased  demand  for  the  product  of  English  looms.  This 
object  has  been  kept  in  view  in  the  struggle  about  well- 
ordered  trade,  in  the  negotiations  for  the  Methuen  Treaty, 
and  in  the  agitation  for  maintaining  it ;  and  a  similar  feeling 
comes  out  in  the  conditions  which  were  eventually  imposed 
on  the  East  India  Company,  in  regard  to  the  export  of  English 
goods*.  The  government  were  at  pains  to  foster  the  cloth 
trade,  not  merely  by  opening  up  better  markets  abroad,  but 
by  fresh  industrial  regulation.  It  is  in  all  probability  true 
that  the  machinery  for  maintaining  the  quality  of  the  manu- 
&ctuie  had  fallen  into  disuse  ^  and  there  is  very  little  fiiesh 

£rie/  Biographiea  of  Inventan  of  Maehinea,  p.  8.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flying 
■hattle  does  not  appear  to  have  come  into  ase  in  the  West  of  England  till  1796 
{R^orta,  etc,  1S40,  zzxr.  892,  printed  pag.  872),  and  the  Eastern  Connties  weavers 
had  apparently  been  forced  to  adopt  it  before  that  date.  Arthiir  Tonng  notes  at 
Colchester  in  1784,  "The  manufactory  is  exceedingly  improved  by  means  of  a 
mechanical  addition  to  the  loom,  which  enables  one  weaver  to  do  the  bnsiness 
of  two.  In  wide  staffs  they  formerly  had  two  hands  to  a  loom,  now  only  one.*' 
AmuUa  of  Agriculiure^  n.  109. 

^  The  machinery  for  the  finishing  of  the  doth  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
compatible  with  the  domestic  system.  The  shearmen  in  Yorkshire,  who  were 
wage-earners  employed  by  merchants,  resisted  the  introdnction  of  gig-mOls,  while 
the  West  of  England  mannfaetorers  were  snoeessfnl  in  doing  so.  See  below,  p.  661. 

a  See  Vol.  i.  p.  437.  »  In  1768.    See  above,  p.  470. 

4  An  attempt  was  made  to  reconstruct  it  in  the  West  Biding  by  creating 
a  clothiers'  corporation.    14  C.  IL  c.  82. 
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^Sve^^  legislation  on  this  topic ;  but  much  attention  was  given  both 
to  the  supply  of  material  and  the  terms  of  employment.  The 
measures  which  were  passed  on  these  points  seem  to  show 
that,  as  we  might  have  expected,  the  trade  was  becoming 
increasingly  capitalist  in  character. 
and  to  From  time  immemorial  pains  had  to  be  taken  by  the 

^v^Uk      government  to  see  that   English  weavers  had  a  sufficient 
j^^rera  a  ^^VV^Y  ^^  *^®  ^^  material  of  their  manufacture.    The  assize 
^/erenee  q{  wool,  under  Edward  IIL,  had  been  intended  to  check  the 
pmrckanng  export  of  this  product  at  low  rates,  and  thus  to  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  purchasers  at  home.     In  the  time  of  Edward  IV., 
limits  Were  laid  down   as   to   the  time  of  year  when  the 
Staplers  might  purchase  wool  for  export ;  irom  March  18th 
till  August  24th  the  home  producer  had  no  reason  to  fear 
their  competition  \   In  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  an 
agitation  sprang  up  in  favour  of  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  wool*,  and  James  I.  issued  proclamations  against  it*. 
j/ter  the  Parliament  took  up  the  same  line,  both  at  the  Bestora- 

tksesepcfi^  tion*  and  the  Revolution*.  The  measures  which  were  then 
kS^iud,'  passed  were  intended,  not  merely  to  give  English  weavers 
/  a  preference  ^  but  to  starve  out  foreign  competition  alto- 

gether, by  preventing  industrial  rivals   from   procuring  a 
supply  of  English  wool'.     This  system  of  prohibition  was 

1  4  Ed.  IV.  0.  4.  Lohmann,  Die  Staatliehe  Regelung  dor  englUehen  WoU- 
tnduatriet  p.  66.  This  seems  to  have  been  specially  aimed  at  a  system  of 
contracting  beforehand  for  the  purchase  of  wodL 

»  8.  P.  D.  El.  ocxLiv.  No.  104. 1693. 

>  26  Sept.  and  9  Not.  1614;  this  was  during  the  distnrbanoe  caused  by 
Cockayne's  patent,  but  similar  steps  were  taken  in  later  years  (p.  296  n.  9,  above), 
and  by  Charles  I.  in  1682. 

«  18  and  14  C.  n.  o.  18.  >  1  W.  and  M.  i.  o.  82. 

*  Attention  was  also  given  to  the  supply  of  other  artidee  used  in  dyeing 
(8  O.  I.  c.  15,  §§  10, 11,  also  27  G.  IL  c.  18)  and  in  cloth  working,  such  as  fuller's 
earth.  See  the  commission  of  1622  (Bymer,  FeBdera,  xvn.  412),  also  12  C  IL 
c  82  and  14  C.  II.  c.  18.  Direct  encouragement  waa  given  to  the  growth 
of  certain  products,  such  as  madder  (A.  Toung,  Farmer*$  Letten^  227,  and 
Pennant,  Jaumeyt  x.  96),  which  were  useful  in  connection  with  the  textile  trades. 
Tassels  or  teasels,  which  were  used  in  the  wool  manufacture,  were  grown  in 
considerable  quantities  in  Yorkshire,  where  doth  dressing  was  carried  on  (Arthur 
Toung,  NoHhem  Tour,  z.  191).  The  want  of  tassels  in  Scotland  is  spoken  of  l^ 
Lindsay  {The  Interett  of  Scotland,  p.  109)  as  one  reason  why  the  woollen  trade 
was  so  backward  there. 

7  This  was  bdieved  to  be  so  raperior  in  quality  to  foreign  woola  as  to  be 
essential,  at  all  events,  for  certain  branches  of  the  manufacture.    Defoe,  Pian  of 
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maintained  during  the  whole  period  of  Whig  Ascendancy.  ^'^'  ^^^ 
As  in  other  cases,  the  effort  to  put  down  a  profitable  branch 
of  commerce  led  to  the  development  of  an  illicit  trade ;  the 
great  stretch  of  pasture  ground  on  Bomney  Marsh  offered 
special  f&cilities  for  the  successful  running  of  wool\    This 
policy,  which  tended  towards  lowering  the  price  of  wool,  was 
much  favoured  by  the  manufSeu^turers,  but  it  roused  the  detpiu 
jealousy  of  the  landed  interest,  and  in  all  probability  it  did  ^tJET'*'** 
to  some  extent  defeat  its  own  enda     Wool-growing  became  ^Jjjjf^ 
less  profitable,  almost  at  the  very  date  when  the  corn-bounty 
Act  was  giving  a  new  security  to  those  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  tillage.    The  landowners  in  the  pasture  counties 
were  inclined  to  resent  the  special  favour  shown  to  corn- 
growing,  but  the  experience  of  depopulation  in  the  sixteenth 
century  had  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
and  no  proposal  to  develop  wool-growing  by  a  system  of 
bounties  would  have  had  a  chance  of  passing.    At  the  same 
time  it  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  when  rules 
were  enforced  which  tended  to  keep  down  the  price  of  wool, 
the  supply  showed  little  sign  of  increase.     The  West  of  and  the 
England  manufacturers  had  opportunities  of  obtaining  wool  g^iy  ^as 
and  yam  firom  Ireland",  but  even  with  this  assistance,  and  JJ^^' 
the  legal  right  to  the  whole  of  the  English  clip,  the  trade /">«• 
&a\b  to  show  an  exp€msion  at  all  commensurate  to  the  pains 
which  were  expended  on  fostering  it. 

The  low  price  of  wool  would  have  been  advantageous  to 
all  manufacturers,  domestic  and  capitalist  alike;   but  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  a  bulky  commodity,  like  wool,  gave 
an  advantage  to  the  dealer,  who  was  able  to  organise  the 
means  of  conveying  his  purchase.    The  domestic  weaver,  who  The 
bought  in  small  quantities  for  immediate  use,  could  hardly  weavJr^ 
hope  to  compete  with  the  great  stapler,  who  had  fecilities  for  ^advan- 
buying  in  any  part  of  the  country.    The  mediaeval  legisla-  ^^J!*}^ 
tion  against  the  regrating  of  wool  was  probably  designed  to  of  wool, 

BnglUh  Commerct,  pp.  178,  174,  and  the  Oontnut  (1782),  quoted  ^7  Biaehoif, 
WooUen  onJ  Wanted  Mam^factwee,  96, 281.  See  also  Smith,  fFealih  qf  Haiums, 
tv  vlii.p.268. 

iAnAbatract  o/theprooeedinge  ofW,  {7ait0r(1694)  vABx«id^m^AmQUaie  (1727). 

*  1 W.  and  M.  1,  o.  82,  %  6.  The  statate  only  allowed  wool  from  Ireland  to  be 
sent  to  LiTerpooi,  Chester,  Bristol,  Minehead,  Barnstaple,  Bideford  and  Bxeter, 
and  to  no  other  ports. 
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^- J689  protyect  local  weavers  against  middlemen*  who  purchased  for 
the  large  employers,  or  with  a  view  to  exports     In  the 
sixteenth  century,  however,  the  wholesale  purchasers  seem  to 
have  obtained  an  undisputed  position  in  the  wool  trade,  and 
the  domestic  manufacturers  could  not  purchase  direct  from 
Attemptt    the  grower.    Henry  "VTIL  endeavoured  to  force  the  dealing 
^pnvmt   in  this  commodity  back  on  to  the  old  lines  by  his  Weavers' 
Jj^jjj^*     Act*;  but  under  Edward  VL  it  seemed  preferable  to  recognise 
taken  from  the  uow  Order  of  affairs.     The  domestic  weavers,  and  the 
it,  spinners  they  employed,  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to 

middlemen  in  order  to  obtain  wool,  either  for  carding  or 
combing,  in  the  quantities  that  they  could  afford  to  buy. 
Hence  the  general  prohibition  against  regrators  was  relaxed 
in  &vour  of  the  poorer  workers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Norwich^  and  also  round  Halifax*.  The  recriminations 
against  the  wool  merchants,  by  the  weavers,  continued 
through  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth'  centuries,  but  no 
satisfactory  method  of  giving  the  domestic  spinners  and 
weavers  a  preference  could  be  devised.  The  domestic  weaver, 
who  could  not  buy  a  large  stock  of  material,  evidently  found 
it  difficult  to  procure  wool  or  yam  as  he  required  it,  and  this 
must  have  hampered  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling;  the 
wealthy  undertaker  was  much  less  likely  to  suffer  from  this 
difficulty.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  one  reason  why  the 
domestic  system  survived  so  long  as  it  did  in  Yorkshire  was 
because  the  little  grass  farmers  round  Leeds,  who  worked  as 
weavers,  were  able  to  rely  to  some  extent  on  local  supplies. 
anil  to  The  Tudor  and  Stuart  regulation  of  the  wool  trade 

they  should  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  protect  the  domestic  weaver 
S^Sfcd    from  capitalist  competition ;  but  the  government  also  busied 
«^«y««i       itself  to  secure  satisfactory  conditions  for  the  weavers  who 
were  working  for  wages.    This  class  was  not  explicitly  pro- 
vided for  in  the  statute  of  1663;  but  authority  was  given 
for  settling  the  rates  of  pay  per  piece  in  1597*,  and  in  a 

1  Lohmaiui,  op.  eit.  66.  87  Edw.  m.  li.  o.  8;  81  Edw.  m.  c  fi;  14  B.  n.  o.  4. 

•  4  Henry  Vn.  c.  11.  •  87  Henry  Vm.  c.  16. 

«  1  Edw.  VI.  c  6.  B  2  and  8  P.  and  M.  o.  18. 

•  See  above,  p.  298. 

1  Begnlationfl  on  this  and  kindred  matters  were  drafted  in  1698  (S.  P.  D.  SL 
ccxLiT.  126—180),  bat  the  measnre  became  law  as  89  SI.  o.  12. 
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subsequent  statute*  penalties  were  imposed  on  the  clothiers  ^'J^^g^^ 
who  did  not  pay  the  wages  authoritatively  settled.    Special 
protection  was  afforded,  in  1662*,  to  the  weavers  in  the  North 
of  England,  against  masters  who  cut  down  wages.     The  in- 
creasing attention  given  to  the  condition  of  wage-earners 
not  improbably  indicates  that  this  class  was  becoming  larger, 
and  that  their  good  government  demanded  more  attention. 
This  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  occasional  interference  <»^  thmdd 
which  was  thought  necessary  in  times  of  bad  trade.    In  1528  empiM 
there  had  been  capitalists  who  had  dismissed  their  hands  in  \n  had^ 
Essex,  Kent,  Wiltshire  and  especially  in  Suffolk*.     Similar  '*"^- 
trouble  arose  in  Berkshire  in  1564*.    In  the  unexampled 
stagnation  of  1622  *,  the  Crown  insisted  that  merchants  should 
purchase  cloth,  and  that  clothiers  should  continue  to  give 
employment,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  distress  both  among 
domestic  workers  and  wage-earners.    In  Suffolk^  and  later 
in  Essex',  the  crises  involved  the  ruin  of  employers  as  well 
as  the  distress  of  the  employed. 

The  Acts  against  truck  are  another  series  of  measures  Wage- 
which  indicate  the  existence  of  the  capitalist  system*;  and  ^rlT' 
similar  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  recurring  measures  ?S^!^ 
against  the  dishonesty  of  workmen  in  embezzling  materials*.  ^«»'»^ 
These  causes  of  dispute  could  only  arise  under  the  capitalist 
system,  but  the  repressive  measures  give  us  comparatively 
little  information  as  to  the  districts  where  the  trouble  was 
most  keenly  felt.     On  the  other  hand  the  accounts,  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  of  the  disputes  in  the  cloth  trade^®  in 

1  IJ.  L  e.  6.  *  14  G.  n.  o.  82,  §  16. 

»  Hall,  OhronicU,  746.    Brewer,  Col.  S.  P.  iv.  4044,  4289. 

^  8.  P.  D.  El.  zzxiv.  48.  There  was  ftlso  an  interruption  of  trade  in  1687 
which  was  seyerely  felt  both  at  Bristol  and  Southampton,  and  it  seemed  desirable 
to  fix  on  a  new  depot  for  the  export  of  oloth.    S.  P.  D.  £1.  cc.  6, 12. 

B  S.  P.  D.  J.  I.  oxxvn.  76.  See  also  the  reports  of  the  goods  from  Gloucester, 
Somerset,  Beading,  BlackweU,  Manchester,  Wiltshire  and  Kent,  in  Blackwell  Hall. 
S.  P.  D.  J.  I.  cxxvm.  72—76. 

•  8.  P.  D.  J.  I.  oozxYzn.  67. 

T  In  the  depression  from  1681—1687.  S.  P.  D.  G.  I.  1637,  ccolxv.  92,  April 
26th,  and  coglt.  67,  May  4. 

•  1  Anne n.  c.  18,  §  8 ;  12  Geo.  L  e.  84;  29  Goo.  IL  e.  88. 

•  6  H.  Vm.  c.  9 ;  7  J.  I.  e.  7 ;  1  Aime  iz.  0. 18. 

30  For  a  dispute  in  London,  1676,  see  A  true  Narrative  of  the  Froeeedinffe 
againet  the  Weaoen  (Brit.  Mus.  1182.  b.  79).  They  seem  to  ha^e  rioted  and  to 
have  broken  looms,  which  shows  that  the  looms  could  not  have  belonged  to 
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— me^^   the  eighteenth  century,  show  how  deeply-seated  and  how 
y/  wide-spread  the  severance  between  capital  and  labour  had 

fl»rf/ormed  becomo.  The  struggle  had  assumed  considerable  proportions 
Hon*  in  Devonshire,  in  1718,  when  a  proclamation  against  unlawful 
clubs  wafi  published,  reciting  that,  whereas  "  complaint  had 
been  made  to  the  Government  that  great  numbers  of  Wool- 
combers  and  Weavers  in  several  parts  of  the  Klingdom  had 
lately  formed  themselves  into  lawless  Clubs  and  Societies 
which  had  illegally  presumed  to  use  a  Common  Seal  and  to 
act  as  Bodies  Corporate  by  making  and  unlawfully  conspiring 
to  execute  certain  By-laws  or  Oixiers,  whereby  they  pre- 
tend to  determine  who  had  a  right  to  the  Trade,  what  and 
how  many  Apprentices  and  Journeymen  each  man  should 
keep  at  once,  together  with  the  prices  of  all  their  Manu- 
factures and  the  manner  and  materiab  of  which  they  should 
be  wrought ;  and  that  when  many  of  the  said  Conspirators 
wanted  work  because  their  Masters  would  not  submit  to  such 
pretended  Orders  and  unreasonable  Demands,  they  fed  them 
with  Money  till  they  could  again  get  emplo3anent,  in  order 
to  oblige  their  Masters  to  employ  them  for  want  of  other 
hands ;  and  that  the  said  Clubs  by  their  great  numbers  and 
their  correspondence  in  several  of  the  Trading  Towns  of  the 
Kingdom  became  dangerous  to  the  publick  peace,  especially  in 
M»j>»on  the  Counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset ;  where  many  Riots  had 
Somerset,  been  Committed,  private  Houses  broken  open,  the  Subjects 
assaulted,  wounded  and  put  in  peril  of  their  lives,  great 
Quantities  of  Woollen  Goods  cut  and  spoilt,  Prisoners  set  at 
Liberty  by  Force,  and  that  the  Rioters  refused  to  disperse, 
notwithstanding  the  reading  of  the  Proclamation  required 
by  the  late  Riot  Act.  For  these  causes  the  Proclamation 
enjoined  the  putting  the  said  Riot  Act  and  another  Act 
made  in  the  reign  of  Ed.  VI.  (intitled  The  Bill  of  Con- 
spiracy of  the  Victuallers  and  Craftsmen)  in  Execution 
against  all  such  as  should  unlawfully  confederate  and  com- 

them  as  domeetio  worken.  **  It  is  sofficiently  known  to  most  persons  abont  this 
Citty,  what  great  m<»ftii<^  and  disorders  ha|)pened  bj  the  Insurrection  of  the 
(Teoecrt  in  August  last,  not  only  to  the  breaking  of  the  public  Peace,  bat  to  the 
great  damage  of  sereral  persons  whose  Looms  and  Instroments  of  Trade  thejr 
forcibly  took  away  from  them  and  bnmed."  They  persisted  day  after  day  "in 
oontinnal  tomnltB  "  and  laid  "  violent  hands  on  looms." 
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bine  for  the  purposes  above  mention'd,  in  particular,  or  for  ^R-g^^ 
any  other  illegal  Purposes  contrary  to  the  Tenour  of  the 
aforesaid  Acts^"    There  were  troubles  in  Gloucestershire  in  % 
1727,  when  the  method  of  paying  for  piece-work  was  carefully  shire, 
specified',  and  in  1756,  when  a  new  statute  was  passed  con- 
ferring on  the  Justices  the  power  of  regulating  wages*.     We 
hear  of  occasional  strikes  such  as  that  in  1764  at  Norwich,  9:^  ot 
when  three  hundred  wool-weavers,  discontented  with  their 
wages,  quitted  their  business,  retreated  to  a  hill  three  miles 
o£P,  built  huts  and  stayed  six  weeks  there,  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  their  fellow  workmen\     The  organisations 
of  workmen  were  becoming  so  powerful  that  they  were  pro- 
hibited by  legislative  enactment.    ''Whereas  great  numbers 
of  weavers  and  others  concerned  in  the  woollen  manufactures 
in  several  towns  and  parishes  in  this  kingdom,  have  lately 
formed  themselves  into  unlawful  clubs  and  societies,  and  have 
presumed,  contraiy  to  law,  to  enter  into  combinations,  and  to 
make  by-laws  or  orders,  by  which  they  pretend  to  regulate 
the  trade  and  the  prices  of  their  goods  and  to  advance  their 
wages  unreasonably,  and  many  other  things  to  the  like 

purpose" it  was  enacted  that  *'all  contracts,  covenants  or 

agreements,  and  all  by-laws,  ordinances,  rules  or  orders,  in 
such  unlawful  clubs  and  societies,  heretofore  made  or  entred 
into,  or  hereafter  to  be  made  or  entred  into  by  or  between 
any  persons  brought  up  in  or  professing,  using  or  exercising 
the  art  and  mystery  of  a  wool-comber,  or  weaver,  or  journey- 
man wool-comber,  or  journeyman  weaver,  in  any  parish  or 
place  within  this  kingdom,  for  regulating  the  said  trade  or 
mystery,  or  for  regulating  or  settling  the  prices  of  goods,  or 
for  advancing  their  wages,  or  for  lessening  their  usual  hours 

1  Quoted  from  the  HiBtorieal  Begister,  issaed  by  the  Son  f^  Office,  in  Notea 
and  Queriea,  8rd  Series,  m.  224.  On  the  troaUes  at  this  time,  see  also  The 
Weaven'  Pretences  excminedf  being  a  FuU  and  ImparttaU  Enquiry  into  the 
Complaints  of  their  Wanting  Work  and  the  true  Causes  assigned.  By  a  Merchant 
(1719).  Brit.  Mns.  1029.  e.  17  (3).  Additional  information  about  early  combina- 
tions  in  Deyonshire  will  be  foond  in  Martin  Dunsford's  History  of  Tivertout  206. 

<  13  Geo.  I.  0. 28. 

t  29  Geo.  U.  c.  33.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  leRisIatnre  seems  to  show 
that  the  practice  of  assessing  wages  had  fallen  altogether  into  neglect,  bat  ii 
appears  to  have  been  maintained  in  Lincolnshire  as  late  as  1764.    See  p.  897  below. 

^  Sir  J.  NickoUs'  Remarks  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  FrtMce  and 
Qreat  Britain  with  respect  to  commerce  (1751),  p.  139. 
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A.D.  1689   of  work,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal,  null 
~  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes^" 

Masten  At  the  Same  time  attempts  were  made  to  strengthen  the 

M^wed  to  bands  of  the  employers  in  exercising  and  controlling  the 
woa^te^  men,  as  it  waa  exceedingly  difficult  for  any  employer  to 
j'a^i^nt  exercise  effective  supervision  over  a  number  of  weavers  each 
of  whom  worked  in  his  own  home.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
clothiers  suffered  severely  from  the  fraud  and  negligence  of 
the  working  manufacturers*,  though  it  was  rarely  worth  their 
while  to  prosecute  a  poor  man,  even  when  he  was  grossly  to 
blame.  Thus  masters  were  allowed  to  combine  for  the  prose- 
cution of  fraud  in  connection  with  trade,  and  in  this  way 
a  right  of  combination  was  conceded  to  the  masters',  which 
had  been  and  continued  to  be  denied  to  the  men. 

There  were  other  forms  of  fr^ud  which  had  occasioned 

trouble  in  the  export  trade  of  the  country  in  earlier  times\ 

and  against  which  it  was  necessary  to  guard.    The  excessive 

straining  of  broad  cloth  was  injurious  to  the  fabric,  and  in 

and  in-       1727  the  Justices  were  authorised  to  appoint  Inspectors  who 

we^em-     should  have  the  power  to  visit  all  the  premises  in  Wiltshire, 

poiwt^to    Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire  where  the  manu£EUiture 

*^  Sdi**^  ^^  carried  on,  in  order  to  guard  against  this  abuse'.  Official 

inspection  was  still  chiefly  directed  to  the  quality  of  goods, 

and  was  not  yet  applied  to  the  conditions  of  work. 

The  differ-       228.   There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  rise  of  an  employing 

of  an   ^     class  and  re-constitution  of  industry  on  a  capitalistic  basis,  not 

«w^Zoyifv   Qj^y  jjj  weaving,  but  in  other  processes  connected  with  the 

i^al^     manu&cture.    The  records  of  the  investigation,  in  1633,  into 

spinning     the  Condition  of  the  clothing  trade  in  the  West  of  England 

make  it  clear  that  there  was  a  class  of  market  spinners*  who 

"  sett  many  spinners  on  work,"  and  gave  "  better  wages  than 

^  12  Geo.  I.  0.  84. 

s  All  tbrou^  the  eighteenth  centnry,  the  tenn  mannfaetarer  is  applied,  as  in 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  to  the  working  craftsman,  not  to  the  capitalist,  who  b 
generally  spoken  of  as  a  clothier.  [Temple's]  ContiderationM  on  Taxet  as  thejf  are 
tuppoeed  to  affect  the  Price  of  Labour  in  ow  Mamfactwie»,  p.  2,  is  an  early 
(1755)  instance  of  the  modem  sense  of  the  word. 

•  17  Geo.  m.  o.  11 ;  24  Geo.  m.  c.  8. 
«  Vol.  I.  193  and  p.  821  n.  1  above. 

•  13  Geo.  I.  c  23.  A  similar  enactment  was  passed  to  repress  the  same  eril 
among  the  domestic  mannfactnrers  in  Yorkshire  in  1765.    6  Q^o.  III.  o.  51. 

•  8.  P.  D.  C.  I.  ccxLm.  23 ;  also  cclxxzh.  81.    See  p.  96  n.  above. 
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the  clothiers";  they  were  accused,  but  apparently  on  in-A.D.  i689 
sufficient  grounds,  of  making  £silse  yam.  Many  of  the  poor  " 
spinners  appear  to  have  been  wage-earners,  and  to  have  been 
very  badly  oflf.  "If  the  poore  spinner  shall  depend  only 
upon  the  Clothier  for  worke,  the  Clothier  at  this  time  gives 
too  little  wages,  as  the  poor  Spinner  can  hardly  live,  it  may 
well  be  feared  they  will  then  give  less,  and  will  thujs  make 
choyce  of  the  prime  spinners  out  of  the  whole  number  of 
spinners,  and  turn  of  the  reste,  which  may  be  of  ill  conse- 
quence \"  The  competition  of  two  classes  of  capitalists  was 
evidently  regarded  as  beneficial  to  labour. 

The  new  method  of  organisation  was  also  being  adopted 
in  the  trades  which  were  occupied  in  finishing  the  cloth.    So 
long  as  the  domestic  system  held  its  own  among  the  weavers,  and  in 
there  was  at  least  a  possibility  that  the  cloth- worker  would  working. 
be  an  independent  man,  who  had  purchased  the  goods  on 
which  he  exercised  his  skill*,  and  this  appeals  to  have  been 
the  form  in  which  the  trade  was  conducted  in  London  in 
1634*.     But  the  extension  of  capitalism,  through  the  energy 
of  employers  who  desired  to  control  the  whole  process  of  pro- 
duction, tended  to  change  the  economic  status  of  this  calling. 
Clothworking  ceased  to  be  a  separate  trade,  and  became 
a  mere  department  of  an  industrial  undertaking  organised 
by  an   employer.    This   change  in  the   position   of  their 
business  necessarily  involved  an  alteration  in  the  character 
of  the  organisations  among  the  cloth-workers.    The  function,  Capitalist 
which  their  companies  had  formerly  discharged,  of  maintain-  »rS^3^" 
ing  the  quality  of  workmanship,  was  henceforth  performed  **'^**' 
by  capitalist  employers,  so  that  associations  were  no  longer 
needed  for  this  purpose.     The  transitional  phase  is  clearly 
marked  at  Ipswich  in  1620.    The  Clothworkers'  Company 
there,  obviously  retained  its  character  as  an  association  of 
domestic  workers;  certain  members  protested  against  the 
manner  in  which  their  Company  was  controlled  "  by  poor  and 

1  S.  P.  D.  C.  I.  ccxun.  28. 

>  As  early  as  1566,  however,  there  were  drapers  at  Shrewsbtiiy  who  purchased 
Welsh  cloth,  and  employed  shearmen  and  clothiers  at  Shrewsbury  to  earn  wages 
hf  dressing  and  finishing  these  goods  (8  SI.  e.  7).  In  Yorkshire,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  oentozy,  the  men  engaged  in  this  business  appear  to  hare  been 
wage<«amers  employed  either  by  cloth  merchants,  or  the  domestic  weayers. 

»  S.  P.  D.  C.  I.  ccucxvm.  104. 
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AJ)- 1689  unworthy  persons  "  who  only  made  it  on  excuse  for  levying 
money  ^;  while  the  clothiers  desired  to  be  free  to  see  to  the 
business  of  dressing  cloth  themselves*.  There  was  a  conflict 
between  the  capitalists  and  the  Company,  the  members  of 
which  were  sinking  to  the  position  of  wage-earners',  and 
to  a  lowered  social  status,  and  less  secure  standard  of  life. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  the  Companies  which 
survived,  came  to  discharge  functions  which  were  closely 
analogous  to  those  of  modem  Trade  Unions. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  differentiation  of  an 

employing  class  was  apparently  due  to  the  success  of  the 

among  the  capitalist  in  exercising  supervision  wisely.      The  London 

mahen.      felt-makers^  insisted  that  all  work  must  be  done  under  the 

direct  observation  of  the  master,  and  set  their  fisuses  against 

the  weighing  out  of  stuff  by  employers,  to  be  made  up  at 

the  worker's  home.    This  policy  appears  to  have  commended 

itself  to  the  journeymen  also,  in  the  face  of  the  competition 

to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the  French  immigrants,  and 

the  trade  continued  to  prosper  on  these  new  lines.    The  Felt- 

in  this       makers'  Company  seems  to  have  changed  in  character  during 

*'^       the  period  after  the  Restoration,  and  to  have  become  a  body 

of  capitalist  employers,  rather  than  an  association  of  small 

masters ;  while  during  the  same  period  an  active  organisa* 

tion  had  come  into  existence  among  the  men,  which  had 

pursued  a  policy  very  similar    to   that  which    has  been 

generally  adopted  by  nineteenth  century  Trade  Unions. 

The  possession  of  material,  and  ability  in  supervision, 

at  well  at   Combined  to  bring  about  the  rise  of  an  employing  class  in 

ttOon.^ae  ^^^  tailoring  trade.  In  rural  districts,  the  tailor  continued  to 

capitaiitm  ^®^^  ^^^  housos  of  his  clicuts  and  to  work  upon  the  materials 

they  furnished ;  but  in  London,  the  customers  preferred  to 

deal  with  a  man  who  had  a  stock  of  materials.     They  had 

the  advantage  of  a  larger  choice  of  goods,  and  the  head 

of  such  a  business  would  acquire  special  skill  in  cutting  and 

a  knowledge  of  prevailing  fashions.    The  differentiation  of 

the  employer  from  the  employed  was  almost  inevitable;  it 

1  S.  P.  D.  J.  I.  czzi.  64.  ■  S.  P.  D.  J.  L  cxa.  68. 

>  The  dothien  of  Ipswloh  appear  to  haye  been  employiiig  cloth*worken  in 
1639.    8.  P.  D.  G.  I.  occczxY.  40,  also  ccoozxYm.  44,  45. 

*  Compare  the  interesting  article  by  Mr  G.  TJnwin  on  A  Seventeenth  Centurp 
Trade  Unions  in  the  Economic  Journal,  Z.  898. 
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was  likely  to  arise  so  soon  as  the  master-tailor  owned  and  ^„'A^^ 
traded  in  materials  on  which  he  worked.    There  had  been 
a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  in  the  trade,  as  early  as 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  management  of  the  London 
tailors'  gild  appears  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  were  more  concerned  in  the  cloth  trade  than  in  making 
clothes^    The  journeymen  tailors,  who  worked  for  wages,  had  ^J[^l' 
become  a  well-defined  cl^ss ;  and  early  in  the  eighteenth  arganisa- 
century,  they  were  definitely  organised  in  a  Trade  Union,  the  wage- 
Their  society  appears  to  have  been  a  new  thing ;  in  1721",  it  **'*''^*- 
was  composed  of  wage-earners,  who  were  primarily  concerned 
in  trying  to  secure  better  terms  for  themselves  fi-om  their 
masters ;  it  was  not  a  gild,  or  company,  consisting  of  inde- 
pendent masters  who  were  anxious  to  maintain  due  super- 
vision over  the  manner  in  which  work  was  done.     It  had  no 
direct  concern  with  the  public,  but  only  with  the  relations 
between  masters  and  men. 

The  most  serious  grievances  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  Capitniitm 

,.,.,  ,  .  .  .,  appears  at 

dunng  the  eighteenth  century,  arose  in  connection  with  an  iu  worst 
industry  where  the  capitalist's  position  was  due  not  so  much 
to  his  skill  as  an  organiser  or  supervisor  or  his  possession  of 
the  materials,  as  to  the  fact  that  he  owned  the  machinery 
which  was  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  trade.  ,  The 
framework  knitting  trade  had  been  organised  on  capitalist 
lines  from  the  first,  and  the  efforts  to  control  the  action  of 
the  employers  in  the  interest  of  the  hands,  proved  ineffective. 
The  stocking  firame  had  been  invented  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth;  and  a  considerable  industry  had  spr;ung  up  in 
Nottinghamshire,  as  well  as  in  London,  where  a  Company 
was  formed  which  assumed  power  to  regulate  the  trade  of 
the  Framework  Knitters'.  One  very  important  point  in  the 
rules  they  laid  down  was  that  they  were  careful  about  limiting 
the  number  of  apprentices.  They  had  been  chartered  by 
Cromwell,  and  again  by  Charles  II.;  and  the  trade  appears  to 

1  See  Vd.  i.  444.       >  F.  W.  Galton,  Select  Docwnenta  on  Tailoring  Trade,  xvi. 

>  One  maxrwho  objected  to  their  regnlfttioiiB  tried  to  migrate  with  his  frame  to 
Amsterdam,  bat  he  had  no  success.  FeUdn,  A  Sistory  of  the  Mackine^iorought 
Hosiery,  61.  Pains  were  taken  to  preyent  the  trade  from  being  planted  in  fordgn 
parts,  as  the  exportation  of  the  machinery  was  forbidden,  by  Proclamation  (15  Jan. 
leee),  [Bnt.  Mas.  1851.  d.  23  (8)],  and  by  Statate  (7  and  8  W.  m.  c.  20,  §  8). 

c.  33 
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— me^^  have  steadily  increased  till  1710,  when  the  pressure  of  the 

^  ^^^  wars  was  severely  felt,  and  the  journeymen  drew  attention  to 

mction  the  fact  that  the  regulation  about  apprentices  had  been 

ioork  persistently  neglected.    The  journeymen,  and  some  of  the 

carried  an  mastors,  endcavoured  to  enforce  this  rule  in  London,  but 

wflcSi  without  success.    The  machines  of  one  recalcitrant  master, 

under-  named  Nicholson,  were  broken;   and  he,  as  well  as  two 

takers 

others,  migrated  to  Nottingham.  The  London  Company 
subsequently  attempted  to  enforce  the  rule  against  the 
Nottingham  masters,  but  they  had  no  success.  There  was 
in  consequence  a  further  migration  of  the  trade  to  Leicester 
and  Nottingham;  and  the  Company  proceeded  to  frame  a 
series  of  by-laws  which  they  hoped  to  enforce,  as  they 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  Chancellor.  One  of  these 
regulations  roused  much  opposition  among  the  provincial 
masters,  who  appealed  to  the  House  of  Commons  against 
indtjiance  the  now  by-laws^  A  Select  Committee*  reported  against 
London  the  Company;  and  the  evils  it  had  endeavoured  to  check 
Company,  ^^j^jj^^  morc  and  more  serious.  Li  the  decade  before  the 
Parliamentary  decision,  the  work  in  provincial  districts  ap- 
pears to  have  been  largely  done  by  apprentices  bound  by 
their  parishes,  who  were  in  many  cases  badly  treated.  There 
was  little  or  no  employment  for  journeymen,  and  the  quality 
of  the  output  appears  to  have  seriously  declined.  The  con- 
ditions, which  arose  through  the  competition  of  capitalist 
employers  in  this  industry,  were  not  satisfactory  from  the 
point  of  view  either  of  the  labourer  or  of  the  public. 
hut  the  From  one  cause  or  another,  organisation  by  capitalist 

organiaa-  employers'  was  superseding  the  sj^stem  of  independent  work- 
^werywhere  "i^n  in  one  trade  after  another,  during  the  seventeenth  and 
*^me  eighteenth  centuries,  and  this  change  was,  generally  speaking, 
with  old  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  old  machinery  for 
Hona?       regulating  the  quality  of  production  and  the  conditions  of 

1  The  Ck>mpan7  oonmdered  that  outsiders  who  bought  frames  and  hired  them 
out,  but  who  did  not  thenuelTeB  deal  in  the  product,  exercised  an  injurious 
influence  on  the  trade.  * 

s  FeUdn,  op.  cit.  80. 

>  Dr  Sprague  has  called  my  attention  to  an  interesting  case  of  combination 
among  shoemakers'  seryants  at  Nottingham  in  1619.  Beeords  of  the  Borough  of 
Nottingham,  zv.  862. 
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work*.    Employers  were  responsible  for  guaranteeing  the  ^H^l^^ 
excellence  of  the  product,  and  they  were  obviously  coming 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  power  in  determining  the  circum- 
stances and  terms  under  which  labour  was  carried  on. 

229.    While  these  changes  were  occurring  in  the  old 
established  industries  of  the  country  there  was  also  a  con- 
siderable development  of  new  trades.    There  had  been  very 
little  opening  for  the  planting  of  new  manufactures  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  towards  its  The 
close  an  opportimity  arose  of  which  Charles  11.  had  been  tVicv^^ 
ready  to  take  advantage  to  the  fullest  extents    Parliament  i^^^}^ 
was  also  prepared  to  encourage  the  religious  refugees  firom  panting 
France,  though  the  government  did  not  adopt  the  same  dtutria 
measures  as  had  commended  themselves  to  Lord  Burleigh 
under    similar    circumstances'.     The    legislature    did    not 
grant  the  Huguenots  exceptional  industrial  privileges,  but 
preferred  to  pass  measures  which  should  serve  to  foster 
the  new  industries,  in  whatever  part  of  the  realm  they 
might   be   carried    on.    The  principal   expedient  adopted  which  Par* 
was  that  of  promoting  consumption  by  legislative  enaot-  ^owaged 
ment.    The  policy  of  insisting  that  the  public  should  use^^y^^ 
certain  wares,  when  other  goods  would  suit  them  as  well -P*"^^^'*"^ 
or  better,  is  a  particularly  fussy  form  of  protection.    It  does  tion  at 
not  obviously  encourage  the  general  industry  of  the  countiy, 
but  only  stimulates  one  trade  at  the  expense  of  others.  | 
A  curious  sumptuary  law  was  passed,  in  1698,  which  lays 
down  minute  regulations  in  regard  to  buttoiis\    These  had 
been  the  subject  of  legislation  under  Charles  II.';  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne',  button-holes  were  also  taken  into 
consideration;    and  the  substitution  of  serge  for  silk  in 
covering  buttons  and  working  button-holes  gave  rise  to  a 
stirring  debate  in  1738'.    There  was  similar  legislation  in 

^  As  Mr  Unwin  points  ont,  the  exceptional  condition  of  the  Feltmaken'  trade 
enabled  them  to  Tnaintain  an  effectiTe  system  of  regulation  after  the  company  had 
become  capitalist  in  character. 
^3  See  abore,  p.  828. 

>  See  aboTe,  pp.  82,  830. 

*  10  and  11  W.  m.  c.  10.    Cnnningham,  .^Ziefi  Immigrants,  p.  237. 

&  13  and  U  C.  n.  c.  18. 

6  8  Anne,  c.  6.    For  employing  the  manu/aeturtrs  by  encouraging  the  eot^ 
eumption  of  raw  tUk  and  m/ohair  yam.  '  Farl.  ffitt,  x.  787. 

33—2 
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A.T).  1689   1745,  when  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  was  imposed  on  those 
y  who  should  wear  French  cambrics  or  lawn;  a  similar  fine 

was  imposed  on  those  who  sold  it^     Anderson'  expresses 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  seriously  intended  to  try  to 
enforce  such  a  measure;  but  it  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
policy  which  was  habitually  pursued,  of  giving  as  much 
encouragement  to  the  native  linen  manufacture  as  could  be 
done  without  interfering  with  the  supremacy  of  the  cloth 
trade ;  and  the  facts,  that  it  was  amended  after  three  years' 
time,  and  that  the  Commons  refused  to  repeal  it  even 
when  its  futility  was  demonstrated',  seem  to  show  that  the 
legislators  were  perfectly  in  earnest.     Parliament  also  had 
recourse  to  another  expedient,  which  found  favour  at  the 
time,  for  fostering  the  silk  trade,  an  industr}'^  which  did  not 
owe  its  introduction  to,  but  was  at  all  events  invigorated  by, 
I  the  Huguenot  immigration.     The  legislature  not  only  tried 
to  promote  home  consumption,  but  to  stimulate  the  export 
and  grant-  trade  as  Well*.    This  whole  sjrstem  of  bounties  was  a  most 
tietvn^     extravagant  mode  of  encouraging  the  new  industries  and 
*^^'^*       gave  rise  to  eflfective  criticism,  especially  as  there  was  con- 
siderable doubt  in  many  minds  as  to  the  advisability  of 
introducing  these  manufactures  at  all.     They  were  for  the 
most  part  exotic  trades,  the  materials  of  which  were  not  of 
I  English  growth'. 
y^ioned         '^^^   ®^^   manufacture    was    the    business    which    was 
uztiUa      specially  cared  for;  and  curiously  enough,  the  new  trades, 
which  eventually  attained  the  greatest  importance,  were  so 
far  from  being   favoured   that    they  were   positively  dis- 
couraged.    The  woollen    manufacturers   were    exceedingly 

»  18  Geo.  n.  c.  86  re-enforced  by  21  Geo.  II.  c.  26. 

S  His  work  was  incorporated  by  Macpherson,  AnnaU,  m.  245. 

•  Sir  J.  Barnard's  Speech  (1763),  Pari.  Hitt.  xv.  163. 

«  In  1722  a  bounty  of  three  shillingB  a  poond  was  granted  on  the  exportation 
of  silks,  four  shillings  on  silk  mixed  with  gold  or  sUrer,  and  one  shilling  on  ^Ik 
^    stockings.    8  Geo.  I.  c.  16. 

•  Darenant,  Essai/  on  the  East  India  Trade,  in  Works,  I.  99;  also  Arthur 
Young,  in  Farmer's  Letters,  p.  17,  condemns  the  pains  taken  to  deyelop  such 
manufactures.  J.  Massie  writes  with  great  discrimination  on  the  kinds  of  manu- 
facture to  be  encouraged  and  the  importance  of  natiye  materials,  Bq»rtieniat%on 
concerning  the  Knowledge  of  Commerce,  20 ;  Plan  for  the  establishment  of  Oharity 
Houses,  p.  10;  Reasons  against  laying  any  further  British  duties  on  Wrought 
Silks,  p.  4. 
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jealous  of  the  introduction  of  cotton  weaving,  oi*  of  any  a.d.  1689 
textile  art  that  might  interfere  with  the  market  for  their  "^ 
goodsS  and  Parliament  looked  askance  on  the  manu&cture  o*'' ^^^^^^^^ 
and  printing  of  cotton  fahrics*.    The  Huguenots  started  I  ^. 

calico  printing  at  Richmond  in  Surrey*.    The  prohibition  , 

of  Indian  £GkbriGS^  which  had  been  devised  in  the  interest  ' 

of  the  woollen  manufacture,  told  for  a  time  m  feivour  of  the 
new  trade;  but  under  Anne,  an  excise  was  impeded  on  ( 

English-printed  good6^     The  wares  produced  in  England,  -- 

by  printing  white  goods  imported  from  India,  suited  the 
public  taste  so  well,  that  the  jealousy  of  the  woollen 
manufacturers  revived.  It  seems  that  there  was  a  violent 
outbreak,  especially  at  Colchester.  Defoe  gives  us  a  curious  were 
picture  of  the  conflicting  interests  at  stake.  The  rioters  J„^^„/* 
appear  to  have  mobbed  and  insulted  the  women  who  wore  ^^*** 
these  fabrics,  and  they  even  threw  aqua  fortis  over  their 
clothes  and  into  their  carriages.  If  Defoe's*  statement  is  to 
be  relied  on,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  taste  for  these  goods 
developed  so  rapidly,  as  they  only  cost  an  eighth  part  of  the 
price  of  the  woollen  fabrics  they  supplanted.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  s}rmpathised  with  the  weavers,  as  also  did 
Parliament;  for,  in  1720,  an  Act  was  passed'  which  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  these  calicoes,  whether  printed  at  home 
or  abroad.  The  trade  suffered  a  severe  blow;  but  was 
continued  in  the  printing  of  linens,  and  later  of  cotton  with 
a  linen  warp. 

The  industries,  which  were  thus  introduced  and  fostered, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  developed  on  capitalistic  lines.    *' If  and  ^99 
we  take  a  view  of  those  Towns  where  the  Silk  and  Cotton  trades 
Trades  have  settled  themselves,  we  shall  find  there  ten 

1  A  scheme  for  inereasing  the  home  demand  for  doth  is  contained  in  A  brUf 
deduction  of  the  origin^  etc,  of  ike  BritUh  Woollen  Manufacture  (1727),  p.  51.  It 
gives  an  admirable  description  of  the  local  distribntion  of  the  trade,  of  its  history, 
with  the  names  of  Flemish  settlers,  and  of  the  development  of  foreign  competition. 

s  Baines,  The  Hietory  of  the  Cotton  Mamfactwre^  259. 

8  Baanes,  op.  e»t.  259. 

«  11  and  12  W.  III.  c.  10.  An  act  for  the  more  effectual  employing  the  poor  hy 
encouraging  the  manufacturee  of  this  Kingdom, 

•  10  Anne,  c.  19 ;  12  Anne,  ii.  c.  9. 

•  W.  Lee,  Daniel  Defoe,  n.  1S8. 

"*  7  Geo.  L  o.  7,  amended  9  Geo.  II.  c.  4. 
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A.D.  1689  Master  Manufacturers  for  one  in  the  space  of  a  few  years, 

—1776 

and  five  times  the  Number  of  Workmen.  These  Towns 
owe  their  greatness  as  well  as  the  Nation  the  Trades  here 
mentioned  to  the  public  spirit  of  two  or  three  Men  in 

each, This  spreading  of  Trade  and  multiplying  of  Masters 

has  so  astonishingly  enlarged  these  Cities  of  late  years, 
and  increased  the  numbers  of  Workmen  V    Capitalism  was 
becoming  the  prevalent  type  of  organisation,  and  it  was 
specially  appropriate  for  exotic  trades.    Any  tnule,  which 
had  been  constituted  under  the  control  of  large  employers 
in  its  older  habitat,  was  likely  to  be  introduced  in  the  same 
tended  to    form ;  and  as  capital  was  an  important  &ctor  in  the  trans- 
^Slut    ferring  of  a  trade  to  a  new  area,  there  was  a  tendency  for 
'**^-        the  industry,  as  transplanted,  to  conform  to  the  capitalist 
type.    This  trend  towards  capitalism  had  already  been  ex- 
emplified in  the  planting  of  new  industries  under  Elizabeth' ; 
it  seems  to  be  probable  that  both  the  new  drapery  and 
the  cotton  manu&cture'  were   organised,  fix)m  their  first 
introduction  to  this  country,  by  employers.    Though  some  of 
the  protestant  refugees  were  mere  labourers,  others  were 
men  of  considerable  means^  and  of  tried  capacity,  who  were 
I  well  able  to  engage  in  trades  where  an  expensive  plant 
was  necessary.    The  gun-making  which  was  developed  at 
Birmingham,  the  paper  manufacture  and  glass  works  which 
sprang  up  in  so  many  places,  were  necessarily  organised  as 
capitalist  undertakings.    There  were,  of  coiirse,  other  cases 
where  the  newly  introduced  or  developed  trade  was  organised 
Dom^ic    on  domestic  lines.    This  was  to  some  extent  true  of  the  silk 
/ac<^^'  industry,  fix>m  its  artistic  character,  though  the  cost  of  the 
i^hun    ii^tyerial  rendered  it  particularly  suitable  for  capitalist  inter- 
«»pcr«€<fe<i  vention*.    We  can  find  indications  of  the  transformation  of, 
this  trade  on  the  capitalist  model,  which  are  closely  analogous 
to  the  steps  in  the  reconstitution  of  old-established  English 

^  S^/haeiotu  wpon  varuma  miQwU  [Brit.  Mas.  1144  (8)].        «  See  above,  p.  78. 

>  The  ootton  trade  appears  to  have  been  organiaed  on  capitalist  lines  in 
Augsburg,  long  before  its  migration  to  Antwerp,  or  to  England.  NnebUng, 
UlnC9  ffandd  in  MUttlaUer,  142,  in  SohmoUer's  Fonchvngm,  zx.  r. 

«  Smiles,  ffuguenottt  268 ;  Miusplierson,  AwHoUt  n.  617. 

A  A  mere  labourer  would  haye  great  difllonlty  in  pnrchasing  it— on  the  other 
hand  the  capitalist  wonld  nm  special  risks  of  embezzlement. 
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industries^    The  migration  of  the  silk  industry,  from  Canter-  ^J^'yef^ 
bury  to  London,  is  not  improbably  connected  with  the  greater 
freedom  for  capitalist  organisation  which  seems  to  hekveh^the 
characterised  the  trade  in  Spitalfields.    There  is  evidence  J^^*' 
as  to  a  certain  amount  of  capitalist  oppression  in  the  fiict  <»P»<a^w^ 
that  systematic  protection  was  accorded  by  the  Spitalfields 
Acts*;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  industry  in  the  country 
advanced  through  the  enterprise  of  those  who  introduced  oiui  »ntn>- 
machinery  driven  by  water-power  for  silk-throwing*;  theJU^unery. 
silk- weaving  in  Cheshire  appears  to  have  been  benefited  by 
these  £ftcilities  for  obtaining  materials.    The  infusion  of  new 
trades  was  a  very  striking  industrial  development  at  this 
date,  and  it   certainly  gave   an  increased  importance   to 
capitalist  manufieusturers  as  a  class. 

The  importance  of  capitalist  employers  in  this  connection 
comes  out  in  the  stoiy  of  the  linen  manufacture,  in  its 
various  branches.    The  manufacture  of  sailcloth,  in  which  ^''^p*^ 
Burleigh    had   been   particularly   interested,   was   at   \ast$enbed/or 
naturalised  through  the  energy  of  M.  Bonhomme*,  who  had  ^^H^^aii- 
recently  started  the  trade  on  French  soil.    Capital  for  his  ^^^^ 
undertaking  was   provided  by  the  elders  of  the  French 
Church  in  Threadneedle  Street.    A  joint-stock  Company* 
was  created,  with  Dupin*  at  its  head,  to  carry  on  the  linen 
industry,  which  had  never  flourished  in  England'.    The  new 

1  In  Holland  the  old  trades  maintained  their  domestio  character  and  gild 
organisation  all  through  the  seyenteenth  century,  bnt  the  trades  which  were 
introduced  by  immigrants  were  for  the  most  part  established  on  capitalist  lines. 
Pringsheim,  Beitrage,  pp.  82, 40. 

3  18  Qeo.  m.  c.  68.  It  is  possible  that  the  migration  of  silk-weaving  to 
Tannton  was  dne  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  employers  to  erade  these  Acts. 
Cunningham,  Alien  ImmigranUt  286.  As  regards  the  silk-manufacture  in  the 
Essex  district,  which  fell  within  the  Spitalfields  Act,  it  appears  that  the  employers 
would  be  able  to  obtain  the  senrices  of  weayers  on  easy  terms  in  districts  where 
woollen  weaving  had  decayed. 

>  Sir  T.  Lombe's  machine  was  copied  from  an  Italian  model  and  attracted 
mnch  interest  when  it  was  set  op  at  Derby  in  1718.  Bees,  Eneyelopediaj  s.v. 
Silk  manufaeture.  ^  Cmmingham,  Alien  Inmigrania,  289. 

»  Its  failore,  like  that  of  the  Boyal  Lustring  Company,  was  attributed  to  Stock 
Exchange  speculation  {Angliae  Tutamen,  24).  A  joint-stock  company  with  a  capital 
of  £100,000  was  formed  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  fine  cambrics  in  England 
in  1764.    4  Geo.  m.  c.  87. 

0  See  Mdyneuz'  Letters  to  Locke,  in  Locke's  Worhe,  vnz.  889,  486,  448. 

1  "  The  Linen  Manufacture  has  been  attempted  at  different  Times  and  Places 
in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  most  of  the  Coimties  in  England,  on  the  North  Side  ef 


0/ 
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A.i).  1689  venture  eiljoy^  royal  patronage  and  appeared  to  prosper 
~~  for  &  tilne,  but  it  failed  to  fulfil  the  anticipations  that  had 

befell  formed,  and  involved  the  subsidiary  Company  which 
4ind  the  had  be^n  ideveloped  in  Ireland  in  its  rmn\  The  desirability 
^j^rode  ^j.  develot)ing  this  industry,  and  its  suitability  for  the  Irish 
^^ti^  climate  and  soil,  had  been  recognised  since  the  time  of 

a  co-opera-  J  o 

i»««<tf«<m  Strafford";  but  it  was  not  till  Louis  Crommelin'  took  the 

t»  Ireland  •  .  .... 

mifctter  up,  and  organised  an  mgemous  co-oper&tive  system^ 
by  which  the  necessary  stock-in-trade  was  contributed,  that 
the  Irish  industry  really  took  root  and  began  to  develop. 
Great  pains  had  been  taken  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  to 
foster  a  linen  trade,  both  by  promoting  consumption,  and 
by  insisting  on  a  uniformity  in  the  cloth  exposed  for  sale*^ 
A  large  portion  of  the  money  which  the  Act  of  Union 
^X^  J,  assigned  for  encouraging  the  industrial  arts  in  Scotland  was 
by  means  devoted  to  the  linen-trade;  there  were  premiums  on  the 
growth  of  lint,  support  was  given  to  schools  where  spinning 
was  taught,  prizes  were  awarded  to  housewives  for  the  best 
specimens  of  linen,  and  considerable  pains  were  taken  to 
procure  models  of  improved  looms*.  But  the  most  important 
developments  occurred  after  1727,  when  the  Scottish  Board 

Trent  where  they  make  Linen  for  their  own  Consomption,  besides  a  species  to 
Export  in  Imitation  of  Osenbnrgh,  bat  with  small  success,  as  it  never  was  pushed 
with  Vigour,  or  cherished  with  proper  Care  and  Encouragement  from  the  Publick, 
or  those  in  Power,  by  giving  premiums  as  is  done  m  Scotland  and  Ireland.'* 
An  Appeal  to  Facta  regarding  the  Home  Trade  and  Inland  Manufactiwree  (1751), 
65 ;  Brit.  Mus.  1144.  7.    See  also  above,  p.  869  n.  2. 

^  See  the  excellent  account  of  this  episode  by  Dr  W.  B.  Scott.  Proceedings  of 
Moyal  Soc.  Ant,  Ireland^  xxxz.  874. 

s  See  above,  p.  869 ;  also  EtporU,  1840,  xxm.  458, 521.  The  English  Parliament 
which  was  determined  to  check  the  migration  of  Devonshire  weavers  to  Ireland 
was  ready  to  encourage  alien  linen  weavers  to  settle  there.  They  hoped  that  the 
foreign  Protestants  who  were  leaving  France  inight  be  attracted  to  settle  in 
Ireland  and  carry  on  their  calling  there.  "Whereas  there  are  great  Sums  of 
Money  and  Bullion  yearely  exported  out  of  this  Eingdome  for  the  purchasing  of 
Hemp  Slax  and  Linen  and  the  Productions  thereof  which  might  in  great  measure 
be  prevented  by  being  supplied  from  Ireland  if  such  proper  Encouragement  were 
given  as  might  invite  Forreigne  Protestants  into  that  Eingdome  to  settle  "  (7  and 
8  W.  m.  c.  89).  In  1709,  500  families  of  poor  Palatines  were  sent  to  Ireland  to 
carry  on  husbandry  and  the  linen  manufacture.  State  Papers,  Treasury,  170:^14, 
cxDL  1;  also  1714-19,  CLXxxvn.  25. 

>  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology,  I.  212,  iv.  206. 

<  See  p.  829  n.  2,  above.  ^  Brenmer,  Industries  of  Scotland,  215. 

6  Bremner,  217.  On  the  progress  of  the  art,  compare  Lindsay,  Interest  of 
Scotland  (1783),  pp.  81,  160,  178. 
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of  Trustees  for  Manufactures  invited  Nicholas  I>"Assaville  -^P^vi^ 
along  with  experienced  weavers  of  cambric  and  their  &inilies 
to  come  and  settled  They  e8tal)lished  themselves  in  a  suburb 
of  Edinburgh,  on  the  road  to  Leith,  and  the  site  of  the  little 
colony  is  commemorated  by  the  name  Picardy  Place.    JjupvhHc 
1753,  Parliament  voted  £3,000  a  year  for  nine  years  to 
propagate  this  trade  in  the  Highlaiids;  and  such  success 
attended  these  efforts  that,  in  1800,  the  Board  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  open  a  spinning  school  in  Caithness,  as  the 
art  was    generally  understood   and   there  were  so    many 
opportunities   for   learning   it*.     In    1746    an    Edinburgh.  ^<*« 
Company  had  been  chartered  under  the  name  of  the  British  nuntof 
Linen  Company.  The  Company's  principal  mode  of  operation 
was  by  advancing  ready  money  to  the  manufacturers,  and 
they  thus  came  to  devote  themselves  to  ordinary  banking 
business,  outside  the  limits  of  the  special  trade  they  had 
intended  to  subserve  at  first.    The  development  of  the  credit 
system  in  Scotland  and  the  growth  of  the  linen  industry 
went  on  hand  in  hand.     Under  these  various  encourage- 
ments   the    Scotch    linen    trade    increased   rapidly;    and, 
whereas  the  average  annual  production  from  1728  to  1732 
was  only  three  and  a  half  millions  of  yards,  it  had  reached 
just  double  the  amount  in  1750'.    It  must  be  remembered  ScottUk 
that,  in  this  matter,  Scotland  was  at  a  very  great  advantage  better 
as  compared  with  Ireland,  as  from  1707  onwards  the  Northern  y^^'*,f^ 
Kingdom  shared  in  all  the  advantages  of  English  commerce*,  J^^^^-,;^ 
and  the  Glasgow  merchants  were  anxious  that  no  step  should 
be  taken  which  would  have  curtailed  their  privileges'.  Under 

1  See  above,  p.  S30  n.  6.  >  Bremner,  219.  *  Macphenon,  m.  289. 

'  Ireland  was  only  permitted  to  export  her  lineu  direct  to  the  Americau 
Plantations.    8  and  4  Anne,  c.  8. 

A  Compare  the  debate  in  1778.  Pari,  Hist.  xix.  1117.  Also  Bnrke's  letters  to 
Bristol  Merchants,  %b»  1100.  "Trade  is  not  a  limited  thing;  as  if  the  objects 
of  mntnal  demand  and  consumption  could  not  stretch  beyond  the  bonnds  of  our 
jealousies.  God  has  given  the  earth  to  the  children  of  men,  and  he  has  nn- 
doabtedly,  in  giving  it  to  them,  given  them  what  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  all 
their  exigencies ;  not  a  scanty,  but  a  most  liberal  provision  for  them  all.  The 
author  of  our  nature  has  written  it  strongly  in  that  nature,  and  has  promulgated 
the  same  law  in  his  written  word,  that  man  shall  eat  his  bread  by  his  labour ;  and 
I  am  persuaded,  that  no  man,  and  no  combination  of  men,  for  their  own  ideas  of 
their  pailicular  profit,  can,  without  great  impiety,  undertake  to  say,  that  he  shall 
not  do  so;  that  they  have  no  sort  of  right,  either  to  prevent  the  labour,  or  to 
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tliT'^fi^^  the  circumstances,  the  Irish  linen  trade  did  not  prosper  rapidly, 
though  the  Irish  Parliament  did  their  best  to  encourage  it\ 
and  it  had  attained  considerable  proportions  when  the  Dublin 
Linen  Hall  was  founded  in  1728^  It  did  not  spread  over 
the  whole  island',  but  it  seems  to  have  made  steady  progress 
through  the  eighteenth  century^  The  trade  was  protected 
against  foreign  linens*  and  enjoyed  certain  bounties*,  but  it 

and  ft-      did  not  have  a  fair  share  of  the  encourafifement^  that  was 

cetveamore  ^ 

encourage-  given  to  British  linous*    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain 
^  English  statesmen  viewed  this  trade  with  some  jealousy 

They  feared  that  if  we  did  not  take  our  returns  from  the 
Low  Countries  in  linen,  they  would  close  their  ports  against 
English  woollen  cloth;  and  thus,  while  the  Irish  clothing 
trade  was  extinguished,  the  Irish  linen  trade  was  also  offered 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  staple  industry  of  this  country. 
The  hard-        230.    The  stoiy  of  the  hardware  trade  durinor  this  period 

tcare  trade  .  ...  .  ,       •  ox 

underwent  has  somowhat  spocial  mterest,  smce  it  does  not  present  a 

change  in   close  parallel  to  that  of  the  other  trades.    There  is  no  reason 

Uon^^^    to  believe  that  the  organisation  of  the  industry  underwent 

much  change.      Some    departments    seem    to   have  been 

capitalist  in  character  from  mediaeval  times*;  though  such 

branches  of  business  as  nail-making  continued  to  be  in  the 

withhold  the  head.  Lrdand  haTing  receWed  no  compensation,  directly  or  in- 
direetlj,  for  any  restraints  on  their  trade,  ought  not,  in  jnstioe  or  common 
honesty,  to  he  made  subject  to  snch  restraints.  I  do  not  mean  to  impeach  the 
right  of  the  parliament  of  Oreat  Britain  to  make  laws  for  the  trade  of  Ireland. 
I  only  speak  of  what  laws  it  is  right  for  i>arliament  to  make." 

^  Irish  CommoM  Journals,  n.  i.  287 ;  10  and  11  W.  HI.  c.  10,  §  2. 

*  Lecky,  Bistory  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  n.  821. 

s  Essay  on  the  Antient  and  Modem  State  of  Ireland  (Dablin,  1760),  63. 
Brit.  Mns.  116.  g.  12. 

^  Newenham,  View  of  the  NeUunU,  Political  and  Commercial  Circumstances  of 
Ireland,  App.  No.  7,  p.  10.  There  was  a  temporary  decline  for  some  years  after 
1771,  Reports  from  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in.  107. 

s  7  Geo.  m.  c.  58.  «  10  Geo.  HI.  c  88. 

7  Compare  the  Beport  of  1744,  Reports  from  the  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  n.  69. 

8  10  Geo.  m.  c.  40.  See  also  the  speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham,  Farh 
Hist,  XX.  640. 

•  Compare  the  snrrey  of  the  possessions  of  Gilbert  d'UmfraTille  (1245). 
I.  Lowthian  Bell  in  Brit.  Assoc.  Report,  1863,  737.  Dr  G.  T.  Lapsley  has 
printed  [Eng,  Hist.  Renew,  xir.  (1899),  p.  509]  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham's  forge  at  Bedbum  in  Weardale  in  1408.  The  hands,  of 
rarious  grades  of  skill,  were  all  wage-earners,  and  in  years  when  the  works  wem 
let  at  ferm,  they  were  probably  rented  by  a  capitalist  undertaker. 
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hands  of  small  independent  masters.    The  history  of  the  A.D.^i6d» 
trade  is  almost  entirely  concerned  with  the  struggle  that  was  ~^  '^^ 
made  to  overcome  the  difficulty  that  arose  firom  the  in- exposed  to 
creasing  scarcity  of  fuel;  but  incidentally,  it  throws  much /lomtd 
light  on  the  policy  that  was  pursued  in  regard  to  the  indus-y^ejf^*^^  ^^ 
trial  development  of  the  plantations. 

The  paucity  of  fuel  had  caused  anxiety  even  in  Tudor 
times,  and  there  had  been  legislation  with  the  view  of  main- 
taining woods  and  coppices  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.^ 
The  Sussex  Ironworks  were  regarded  with  special  suspicion,  »^»cft 
as  they  drew  on  supplies  of  timber  that  might  have  been  migratum 
available  for  shipbuilding  and  competed  with  London  for^^  ^ 
supplies  of  fuel.    Eventually  they  were  starved  out ;  and  the  ^""**» 
iron-trade  migrated  to  Shropshire  and  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
where  both  iron-ore,  and  fuel  for  smelting,  were  more  easily 
obtained.    It  was  obvious,  however,  that,  though  this  was 
a  temporary  relief,  it  could  not  prove  a  permanent  remedy. 
From  the  sixteenth  century  onwards,  attention  had  been  «^  «^»!^"- 
directed  to  the  possibility  of  substitp^-^'"g  ^(^^^  q"^  nnW  for  experi- 
wood  and  charcoal,  in  the  various  processes  of  the  it^il  Fo^rm-  JJ^  j)^{by$ 
fgyturei     Neither  Dudley,  nor  any  of  the  other  men  who^^TteJ^"^ 
devoted  themselves  to  this  object,  were  able  to  get  beyond  **•  •^  *^f 
the  experimental  stage ;  but  the  difficulties  were  gradually  charcoal 
solved,  and  the  Darbys  made  the  new  processes  a  practical 
success.    The  cast-iron  bridge  over  the  Severn,  which  was 
erected  in  1779,  marks  the  beginning  of  an  iron  age,  when 
the  metal'  has  been  applied  to  new  purposes  of  many  kinds 
and  serves  as  a  monument  to  the  enterprise  of  this  fiskmily, 

^  86  Hen.  VHI.  o.  17.  Ereqnent  oases  of  prosecations  under  this  Act  ocoor  in 
the  Bedfordshire  Quarter  Sessions  Records  in  the  seventeenth  centoiy.  Compare 
also  for  Durham  in  1629,  L  Lowthian  Bell,  Brit,  As$oc,  Bt^ortt  1868,  p.  787. 
"  There  is  one  man,  whose  dwellinge  place  is  within  twenty  miles  of  the  dttye  of 
Dtirhame,  which  hath  hrooght  to  the  gronnde,  above  80,000  oakes  in  his  life  tyme; 
and  (if  hee  live  longe)  it  is  to  be  doubted,  that  hee  will  not  leave  so  much  tymber 
or  other  woode  in  this  whole  Connty  as  will  repaire  one  of  our  chuzcheB,  if  it 
should  fall,  his  iron  and  leade  workes  do  so  fast  consume  the  same."  A.  L., 
JieUUion  of  tome  abute»  which  art  committed  againtt  the  Commonwealth  compoeed 
tepeciaUie  for  the  Bemtfii  of  this  Couniie  o/Jhtrhame,  p.  9. 

>  The  most  important  steps  in  progress  may  be  briefly  indicated.  Abraham 
DarVy  succeeded  in  1785  in  making  coke  from  coal ;  this  served  as  a  substitute  for 
wood  charcoal  in  the  furnaces  for  smelting  the  ore,  when  a  more  powerful  blast 
was  used  (Smiles,  Industrial  Biography,  p.  888).  In  1766  the  Cranages  introduced 
a  reverberatory  furnace  in  which  coal  could  be  used,  and  superseded  the  forges  in 
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AD.  1689  who  devoted  themselves  for  three  generations  to  the  im- 
~~      '      provement  of  the  trade.    The  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  the  industry  may  be  dated  however  at  1760.    In  that 
^  year  the  Cairon  Works  were  founded;  and  the  blast  furnaces, 

which  Boebuck  erected,  were  built  with  a  view  to  the  use  of 
coal.  Still,  the  progress  was  not  very  rapid  till  about  1790  \ 
/or  smelt'  when  stoam-eugines  were  introduced  to  work  the  blast- 
/i^nooM,  fumaci^  With  this  more  powerful  blast  they  were  able  to 
save  one-third  of  the  coal  hitherto  used  in  smelting.  The 
old  blast-furnaces  had  been  worked  by  water,  and  considerable 
ingenuity  had  to  be  exercised  in  order  to  get  a  powerful  and 
uliinteiTupted  blast"  The  eflfect  of  these  improvements  was 
unprecedented,  and  in  1796  the  production  of  pig-iron  was 
nearly  double  what  it  had  been  eight  years  before.  Mr  Pitt 
had  proposed  to  tax  coal  in  1796,  and  pig-iron  in  1797,  but 
he  was  forced  to  abandon  both  projects.  When  the  latter  plan 
was  revived  by  Lord  Henry  Petty  m  1806,  the  Bill  passed  the 
second  reading  by  a  narrow  majority,  but  was  dropped  in 
Committee.  The  returns  which  were  made,  and  discussions 
which  took  place  in  connection  vnth  these  proposals,  have 
put  on  record  an  immense  amount  of  information  in  regard 
to  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron,  at  the  time  when  these  new 
inventions  caused  it  to  advance  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Shortly  before  these  improvements  in  blast  furnaces  had 
been  introduced,  two  very  important  inventions  had  been 
and  for  made  by  Mr  Cort,  of  Qosport;  in  1783  he  obtained  a  patent 
puddling,  f^^  converting  pig-iron  into  malleable  iron  with  thQ  aid  of 
coal,  in  a  common  air-fumace,  by  puddling* ;  in  the  following 
year  he  obtained  a  patent  for  manufecturing  the  malleable 
iron  into  bars,  by  means  of  rollers  instead  of  the  forge 
hammers  which  had  been  hitherto  in  vogue.  Like  so  many 
of  the  other  inventors,  Mr  Cort  derived  little  personal  benefit 
from  inventions  which  have  been  of  world-wide  importance, 

which  pig'-kon  had  been  conyerted  into  bar-iron  with  the  help  of  charcoal  {ib.  87). 
Statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  coal  and  wood  consumed  in  these  works  just  before 
this  invention  will  be  found  in  Whitworth,  AdvantageB  of  Inland  Namgatiomt 
p.  X.  89  (table). 

^  Scrivenor,  Hutory  of  the  Iron  Trade^  87. 

2  See  the  account  of  the  Devon  Iron-works  (Clackmannan),  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair's 
Siatietical  Aeeotmt  of  Scotland  (1795) ,  xiv.  626. 

^  Boeback  also  had  daims  to  this  luveution. 
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and  the  history  of  this  invention  is  recounted  in  the  petition  ^Ji„J^^ 
in  which  his  son  pleaded  for   a  grant  from    the  House 
of  Commons  in  1812^    These  last  inventions  were  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  labour;  but  it  was  the  new  form  of  the  The  tradt 
blast-furnace  which  had  the   most  remarkable  effects  onwdlstHcu 
the  distribution  of  the  iron  trade.     While  it  had    been  ^^^f^/jjj! 
dependent  on  wood,  it  had  flourished  in  Sussex  and  the  "*^' 
Forest  of  Dean ;  when  it  became  possible  to  use  coal  with 
the  help  of  water-power  to  create  a  blast,  the  industry 
tended  to  be  located  in  regions  where  water-power  was 
available ;  hence  the  revival  of  the  South  Wales  iron-works 
which  had  been  discontinued  long  before  from  want  of  fuel  ; 
the  use  of  coal  and  water-power  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the 
works  at  Cyfartha  and  Dowlais*.    The  application  of  steam, 
however,  rendered  the  iron-masters  independent  of  water- 
power,  and  blast-furnaces  could  be  erected  wherever  the 
presence    of   coal   and   iron   rendered   it   convenient.     In 
Gloucestershire,  the  supply  of  fuel  from  the  Forest  was 
readily  replaced  with  coal ;  but  in  other  cases,  and  notably 
in  Sussex,  the  ancient  iron-works  ceased  to  be  of  importance; 
while  enormous  new  centres  of  activity  and  industry  were 
created    in  parts    of  Scotland,  Wales  and  the   North  of 
England,  which  had  been  practically  barren  before. 

During  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  how-  andmanu- 
ever,  the  manufacturers  had  to  be  content  with  wood-charcoal •{p^r«*no^' 
as  fuel,  and  the  expense  of  smelting  iron  ore  was  very  great.  ™^/„f *J„ 
Considerable  quantities  of  pig  and  bar  iron  were  imported  w-»>o» 
from  Sweden,  and  it  appeared  that,  if  smelting  could  be  Sweden, 
developed  in  our  own  plantations,  there  would  be  a  distinct 
saving  to  the  mother  country.     Soon  after  the  Revolution, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  draw  on  the  resources  of  Ireland. 
In  1696  and  1697  the  duties  were  removed  from  bar-iron 
imported  into  England  from  Ireland* ;  this  led  to  a  develop- 
ment of  iron  smelting  in  Ireland  and  a  consequent  de- 
struction of  the    Irish  forests;    though   various  measures /rom 
were  taken  to  prevent  it,  and  to  promote  the  planting  of  ^^      ' 
trees,  they  proved  utterly  ineffective.     Not  only  so,  but  the 
exportation  of  timber  to  England  was  permitted  on  very  easy 

1  ScrlTenor,  119.  a  ScriTenor,  122. 

s  I  and  8  W.  m.  c.  10,  and  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  20. 
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A.D.  1689  terms^ ;  and  as  a  result  the  forests  of  Ireland  were  absolutely 

~~   *  '      ruined.    There  was  a  better  prospect  of  obtaining  an  ample 

or  the        supply  of  material  from  the  Americcm  plantations,  where 

ccSw*   lx>t^  iron  ore  and  fuel  were  found  in  abundance,  and  in 

1717  the  ironmongers  and  smiths  of  London  and  Bristol, 

who  were  dependent  on  imported  material  from  Sweden, 

petitioned  in  favour  of  encouraging  the  smelting  of  iron  in 

the  American  colonies'.    The  ..randitiftn  -of  the  .trade  was 

\        fully  discussed  in  an  interesting  report  in  1737*,  when  a 

'\      Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported  in  favour  of 

\     discouraging  this  trade  as  prejudicial  ..to- inm  smelting  at 

faomd\    It  was  maintained,  however^  that  there  would  be 

no  injurious  competition  if  the  colonies  were  only  permitted 

to  prepare  pig  and  bar  iron  for  manufisusture  in  England  and 

this  line  was  taken  by  the  Act  of  1750",  which  allowed  the 

importation  of  bar-iron  from  the  colonies,  duty  free,  into 

London*,  and  of  pig-iron  into  any  port.    At  the  same  time, 

the  use  of  slitting  mills  and  tilt  hammers  in  the  plantations 

was  prohibited ;  existing  works  in  New  England  were  shut 

down^  and  Edmund  Quincy  failed  to  obtain  permission  to 

erect  plant  for  the  manu£ftcture  of  steel  in  1773*. 

i^thl^T  (L^^  ^^®  attempt  to  assist  the  English  hardware  trade, 

cesuMof    byo^wing  on  extraneous  sources  for  the  fuel  required  in 

1  2  Anne,  c.  2  (Irish) ;  Newenham,  op.  eit.  154-5. 

I  OommonB  Journals,  xvnz.  691.  The  Binuingham  naihnaken,  who  had  oon- 
Tenient  aooeaa  to  the  Midland  wnaltlng  diatrict,  petitioned  against  enooaraging 
the  colonists  to  engage  in  this  bosineaa,  ib.  788,  though  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  divided,  %b,  747. 

>  Commona  JoumaU,  xxui.  109.  *  Ib.  157.  •  28  G.  IL  c.  2. 

>  The  discussion  broke  oat  again  in  1757,  when  the  Bristol  mannfaetorers 
desired  to  have  access  to  the  same  supplies  of  bar-iron  as  were  ayailable  for 
Londoners.  Commofu  JoumaU,  xxvn.  880.  The  whole  discnsaioTi  is  instmctlTe ; 
the  iron  mannfactnrers  desired  to  get  bar-iron  cheap  from  the  cdonieB,  bat  to 
seeore  the  snbaeqnent  processes  of  the  trade  for  the  support  of  Euglish  hands. 
Th^  were  "men  of  middling  fortunes,"  but  were  numerous;  the  iron-masters, 
who  owned  the  forges,  were  large  capitalists,  and  they  were  opposed  to  the 
colonies  competing  in  their  trade ;  and  the  proprietors  of  woods  objected  to  the 
intended  deyelopment  of  mining  and  smelting  in  the  plantations  as  likely  to  affect 
the  value  of  woods  in  England;  they  were  joined  by  the  tanners,  who  were 
interested  in  procuring  the  bark  of  the  wood  used  for  smiting.  See  The  ease  of  the 
ImporUaion  of  Bar  Iron  from  our  own  ColonUs  (1756),  [Brit.  Mus.  1029,  o.  15]. 
Also  the  answer,  entitled  B^/Uctions  on  the  Importation  of  Bar  Iron  (1757),  [BriL 
Mas.  8229,  i.  1]. 

7  Weeden,  Eeonomie  and  Social  History  of  New  England^  683. 
*  Commons  Journals^  xzxiv.  98, 147. 
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preparing  the  materials,  had  been  resented  by  the  landed  a.d.  k^sd 
interest;   but  the  proprietors   in   certain  districts  g^^^ iroi manu- 
enormously  through  the  development  which  occurred  in  the/^gw'g'^ 
later  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.    The  success  of  the  i 
Darbys,  in  utilising  coal  instead  of  wood  for  the  smelting  and  ' 
manufiacture  of  iron,  not  only  gave  a  new  impulse  to  that 
trade,  but  caused  an  immense  increase  of  coal-mining,  and 
occasioned  the  introduction  of  better  facilities  for  internal 
intercourse.  j^The  coal  trade  had  been  growing,  but  was  still 
of  a  limited  character;   the  only  fields,  which  had  been 
hitherto  worked  on  a  large  scale^,  were  those  of  Newcastle, 
as  the   product  of  these  mines  could  be  easily  shipped. 
Throughout  the  seventeenth  century  there  had  been  a  con-  which  had 
siderable  and  growing  export  trade.  Much  of  the  traffic  was  to  grawina 
foreign  parts',  but  a  very  large  trade  with  London*  was  also  dema^/6r 
springing  up.    The  city  had  come  to  rely  so  much  on  this-^^  •" 
supply  of  fuel,  as  to  feel  considerable  inconvenience  from  the 
interruption  of  the  coaling  trade  which  occurred  during  the 
Civil  War*,  There  was  some  uncertainty,  even  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  since  the  heavily  laden  colliers'  were  greatly 
exposed  to  storm.    Defoe  tells  a  story  of  mor^  than  two 
hundred  sail  of  vessels,  mostly  colliers,  with  a  thousand  lives, 
which  were  lost  in  one  storm  ofif  the  Norfolk  coast*.    The 
vessels  were  also  in  danger  of  attack  fix)m  pirates^    We  hear 
of  other  difficulties,  many  of  which  were  due  to  the  action  of 
the  Hostmen  of  Newcastle*;  this  firatemity  had  been  incor- 
porated by  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  the  loading  and  disposing  of 
pit  coals  upon  the  Tyne*.     The  exclusive  privileges  of  these 

1  Mining  on  a  small  scale  liad  been  carried  on  in  Yorkshire  from  time  im- 
memorial. The  Halifax  coal-field  is  mentioned  in  the  Wakefield  Court  Bolls  in 
1308.  For  many  references  to  Yorkshire  mining,  see  Mr  Lister's  article  in  Old 
Yorkshiref  n.  series,  edited  1^  "Wheater  (1886),  p.  269.  On  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  purchase  and  supply  of  coal  in  Dublin,  see  Gross,  Gild  Merchant^ 
1. 187,  n.  66  f .  s  EeporU,  1871,  xvm.  826. 

>  Petty  >vrites  of  the  consumption  of  coal  in  houses  as  a  new  thing.  FoUtical 
Arithmetic  (1699),  p.  259;  Macpherson,  n.  680. 

<  See  eoale,  Cfharcoale  and  Small  coalt  (1643),  quoted  in  ReportSt  1871,  xvm.  826. 

B  These  belonged  partly  to  Newcastle  Merchants  and  partly  to  those  ol  Lynn 
(Defoe,  Tow  (1748).  i.  76),  and  of  Yarmouth  (t6.  i.  66). 

«  Defoe,  Tour,  i.  71. 

7  Commons  Jowmals,  x.  p.  491,  2  Dec.  1690 ;  Brand,  NewcaeOe,  n.  800. 

«  For  complaints  in  1604,  see  Sep.  EisU  MSS.  Comm.  vx.  Ap.  811. 

*»  Brand,  n.  271. 
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A.D.  1689   Hostnlen  were  a  matter  of  frequent  complaint;   while,  on 
"  the  other  hand,  the  Hostmen  urged  that  the  action  of  the 

Government  in  pressing  keel-men  for  the  fleet  caused  a 
serious  interruption  to  the  traded  Like  other  lines  of  com- 
merce at  this  period,  this  trade  became  more  and  more  open*; 
the  charter  of  the  Hostmen  was  not  renewed  after  1679, 
though  they  were  an  influential  body  of  traders. 
New  enter.  With  the  growing  demand  for  coals*  we  see  signs  of 
ehown  in  increased  enterprise  in  carrying  on  mining  operations.  Gray 
asserts  that  as  early  as  1649*  some  "  South  Gentlemen  hath, 

I  Brand,  op.  eit.  n.  300.  All  these  obstacles  mast  haye  tended  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  cool  iu  London ;  the  complaints  on  this  head  are  of  frequent  recmrence ; 
C.  Povey  attribnted  the  eyil  to  the  des]>erate  competition  among  dealers  and  con- 
seqaent  fraad  and  oppression  {The  Unhappineea  of  England  as  to  ita  Trade  by 
Sea  and  Land,  28) ;  see  i^so  StaU  Papers^  Treaawy,  1708— 17U,  cxli.  2.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  petitions  were  presented  in  1731  (Brand,  n.  306) ;  and  dnring 
the  frost  of  1740,  the  House  of  Commons  addressed  the  Grown  in  fayour  of 
enforcing  the  law  about  regulating  the  price  of  coals  {Pari,  Hut,  xi.  435). 

1  The  chief  struggle  oyer  the  priyileges  of  the  Newcastle  men  took  place  in  the 
time  of  CromweU.  This  town  possessed  yery  special  priyileges  under  a  charter 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1601,  and  these  had  been  specially  preseryed  iu  the 
Act  of  1624.  With  these  powers  the  old  companies  had  all  come  to  the  front 
again,  and  they  were  brought  into  bitter  hostility  with  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Shields.  The  chief  assertor  of  the  common  law  rights,'  in  oppodtibn  to  special 
priyileges,  was  a  brewer  named  Balph  Gardner,  who  certainly  underwent  great 
personal  sacrifices  in  the  cause,  and  brought  startling  allegations  against  the 
Newcastle  men  for  the  way  they  exercised  their  powers.  He  asserts  that  the 
action  of  the  burgesses  from  1642  to  1644  ''caused  coals  to  be  four  pound 
a  chaldron,  and  salt  four  pound  the  weigh,  the  poor  inhabitants  forced  to  fiie  the 
country,  others  to  quarter  all  armies  upon  free  quarter ;  heayy  taxes  to  them  all,  both 
English,  Scots  and  Garrisons;  plundered  of  all  they  had ;  land  lying  waste ;  coal- 
pits drowned;  salt-works  broken  down;  hay  and  com  burnt;  town  pulled  down; 
mens  wiyes  carried  away  by  the  unsatiable  Scots  and  abused;  all  being  occasioned 
by  that  corporations  disaffection ;  and  yet  to  tyrannize  as  is  hereafter  mentioned." 
England^a  Grievance  JHacovered,  Address  to  the  Beader.  The  reply  of  the 
C!orporation,  who  were  represented  in  London  by  Mr  S.  Hartlib,  has  been  printed 
from  a  MS.  of  Alderman  Hornby's  on  Conaervatarehip  of  Tyne  in  Bichardson, 
Iteprinta  of  Rare  Tracta,  nz.  p.  35.  Many  of  Gardner's  accusations  are  met  by 
a  simple  denial  of  the  alleged  facts ;  in  regard  to  the  conservancy  of  the  riyer,  the 
most  serious  question,  the  Corporations  said  that  they  had  acted  on  the  adyioe  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Trinity  House,  p.  62.  They  claimed  to  retain  spedal  priyi- 
leges on  political  grounds,  howeyer,  as  their  town  was  a  defence  against  the  Scots. 
One  of  their  trade  corporations,  the  Hostmen,  paid  £8000  a  year  to  the  public 
treasury  and  might  weU  expect  their  priyileges  to  be  protected,  pp.  43, 44. 

B  As  in  other  trades  which  looked  to  a  distant  market,  there  were  occasional 
fluctuations,  with  consequent  difficulties  between  employers  and  employed, 
especially  in  1740  (Brand,  op.  cit.  n.  307,  809),  and  1765.    (Macpherson,  m.  420.) 

*  Gray,  Ohoroffraphia,  25. 
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upon  great  hope  of  benefit,  come  into  this  Country  to  hazard  j^-^^ 
their  monies  in  Coale-Pits.    Master  Beaumont,  a  Qentleman     ^  .  \ 

ana  tn  the 

of  great  ingenuity,  and  rare  parts,  adventured  into  our  Mines  ituro- 
with  his  thirty  thousand  pounds;  who  brought  with  him j,!!^^*^'^ 
many  rare  Engines,  not  known  then  in  these  parts,  as  the  ^li^,^ 
Art  to  Boore  with,  Iron  Rodds,  to  try  the  deepnesse  and 
thicknesse  of  the  Coale,  rare  Engines  to  draw  Water  out 
of  the  Pits ;  Waggons  with  one  Horse  to  carry  down  Coales 
from  the  Pits,  to  the  Stathes,  to  the  River  etc.  Within 
few  years,  he  consumed  all  his  money  and  Bode  home  upon 
his  light  Horse/'  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Lindsay, 
the  father  of  the  first  Earl  of  Balcarres,  obtained  a  patent  for 
an  engine  for  pumping  water  out  of  mines  \  Fire  enginea 
were  apparently  in  use  for  this  purpose  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century',  and  an  improved  pump  is  mentioned  in 
1778*.  Brand  notes  an  important  invention  in  1753,  when 
Michael  Menzies  devised  a  machine  for  raising  the  coal 
by  balancing  it  against  a  bucket  of  water,  and  effected 
a  considerable  saving  in  labour^ 

A  firesh  impetus  was  given  to  this  growing  trade,  when 
the  smelting  and  working  iron,  with  this  form  of  fuel,  beccune 

^  Axnot,  Bitt.  o/Edinburghf  67,  note. 

s  They  wore  used  far  pmnplng  water  from  tin  and  copper  mines  in  1741 
(14  Geo.  n.  0.  41). 

•  It  ia  not  a  little  enriona  to  find  that  the  prospeotiTe  expansion  of  coal- 
mining, to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  iron-trade,  was  the  cause  of  some  little 
anxiety  in  Scotland.  It  was  said  that  the  demand  due  to  hlast  furnaces  wonld  be 
BO  great  as  to  raise  miners'  wages  enonnondy,  and  thns  enhance  the  price  of  coal 
used  for  domestic  porposes.  The  argmnent  seems  to  assmne  that  colliers  were 
a  special  class  and  could  not  be  readily  recruited  from  ontside,  which  was  of 
eonrse,  to  a  great  extent,  tme.  (See  p.  581  below.)  ''FiTe  blast  fmnaceswiU  require 
262  colliers  and  miners;  formerly  employed  in  preparing  collieries  for  work,  or 
in  working  coals  for  the  domestic  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland. 
This  eril  is  only  beginning  to  be  felt,  it  being  certain,  from  the  present  high  price 
and  great  demand  for  cast  iron,  *  *  that  twenty  additional  blast  fmnaoes  will  be 
erected  in  Scotland  within  the  space  of  ten  years  from  the  preeent  date,  requiring 
a  supply  of  2,048  colliers  and  miners.  This  supply  of  hands  must  either  be  drawn 
from  the  collieries  now  working  coal  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Scotland, — ^in  which  case  coal  will  increase  In  price  aboye  any  calculation  now 
possible  to  be  made  ;~or,  erectors  of  ironworks  must  be  compelled  to  breed  hands 
for  their  works,  by  being  prohibited  *  *  from  employing  any  colliers  now  employed 
at  the  collieries."   JSt^ortSf  etc.  1871,  xvm.  847. 

4  One  man  and  the  machine  could  do  the  work  of  three  shifts  of  two  horses 
each  driven  by  two  boys.  Brand,  op.  cit,  u,  808.  See  also  a  Treatise  vpon  OotU 
Mine$,  1769  [Brit.  Mus.  U7.  n.  28],  p.  100. 
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A.D.  1689  a  practical  success ;  not  only  were  new  fields  opened  up  but 
,  ^  *  the  old  mines  were  worked  more  vigorously  than  before  ^ 
NewcasUe  The  development  of  the  trade  and  its  fluctuations  gave  nse 
em^en  to  a  curious  system  of  combination  among  the  great  capi- 
asySem  ^^Hsts  for  the  regulation  of  the  out-put;  the  trade  was 
forwn-  deliberately  organised  in  the  Newcastle  district  with  the 
tmtpvA  view  of  giving  a  regular  and  steady  return  to  all  the  capital 
invested  in  this  employment  throughout  the  district. 

The  'vend'  was  an  agreement  among  the  Newcastle  coal- 
owners  which  has  curious  analogies  with  the  stint*  of  the 
Merchant  Adventurers ;  it  appears  to  have  taken  very  defi- 
nite shape  about  the  year  1786.  The  object  apparently  was  to 
give  the  owners  of  mines,  which  yielded  inferior  sorts  of  coal, 
a  chance.  The  shipowners  preferred  to  load  the  best  sorts  of 
coal ;  and  if  there  had  been  no  regulation,  the  whole  trade 
would  have  been  monopolised  by  a  few  collieries  which  jdelded 
the  best  qualities,  and  other  owners  would  be  ruined.  This 
result,  as  was  argued  in  1800,  would  not  really  benefit  the 
public*,  since  the  few  high-class  mines  that  were  left  would  be 
able  to  charge  what  they  liked  for  coals.  It  thus  came  about 
that  the  '  vend '  was  organised ;  it  was  an  agreement  which 
was  officially  described  in  1830.  A  committee  was  formed  to 
represent  the  different  collieries,  and  "  the  Proprietors  of  the 
best  Coals  are  called  upon  to  name  the  price  at  which  they 
intend  to  sell  their  Coals  for  the  succeeding  twelve  months ; 
according  to  this  price,  the  remaining  Proprietors  fix  their 
prices;  this  being  accomplished,  each  Colliery  is  requested 
to  send  in  a  Statement  of  the  different  sorts  of  Coab  they 
raise,  and  the  powers  of  the  Colliery ;  that  is,  the  quantity 
that   each   particular   Colliery  could  raise   at   full   work; 

1  The  Goxnmissloners  of  1871  estimftted  it  as  foUows  [fitpwta^  ete.t  1871, 
xvm,  852) : 

1660 2,148,000  tons. 

1700 2,612,000    „ 

1750 4,773,828    „ 

1770 6,206,400    „ 

1790 7,618,728    „ 

1796 10,080,800    „ 

<  See  above,  p.  220.    A  similar  arrangement  existed  among  the  Hostmen  with 
regard  to  the  shipment  of  coals  in  1602.    Brand,  n.  278  n. 

B  See  the  evidence  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  Newcastle,  BeporU  from  OommiUeeM 
cf  House  of  Commons f  MUc.  SubjecUy  1786—1800,  x.  544. 
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and  upon  these  Statements  the  Committee,  assuming  an  ^-^-  ^^^ 
imaginary  basis,  fix  the  relative  proportions,  as  to  quantity, 
l>etween  all  the  Collieries,  which  proportions  are  observed, 
whatever  quantity  the  Markets  may  demand.  The  Coni'/nmeaeh 
mittees  then  meet  once  a  month,  and  according  to  the  ^^ifi 
probable  demand  of  the  ensuing  month,  they  issue  so  much 
per  1,000  to  the  difiFerent  collieries;  that  is,  if  they  give  me 
an  imaginary  basis  of  30,000  and  my  neighbour  20,000, 
according  to  the  quality  of  our  Coal  and  our  power  of 
raising  them  in  the  monthly  quantity ;  if  they  issue  100  to 
the  1000,  I  raise  and  sell  3000  during  the  month,  and  my 
neighbour  2000;  but  in  fixing  the  relative  quantities,  if 
we  take  800,000  chaldrons  as  the  probable  demand  of  the 
different  markets  for  the  year;  if  the  markets  should  require 
more,  an  increased  quantity  would  be  given  out  monthly,  so 
as  to  raise  the  annual  quantity  to  meet  that  demand,  were  it 
double  the  original  quantity  assumed^" 

It  was  possible  to  argue  that  the  vend  was  an  arrange- 
ment which  merely  secured  a  reasonable  price,  and  that, 
while  it  benefited  the  producers  as  a  body,  it  did  not  entail 
ultimate  loss  on  the  consumers*.    But  the  relations  which  ai^  the 
existed,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  between  the  coal'^seSarid 
owners  and  the  labourers  were  much  less  defensible.    It 
was  important  to  the  employer  to  be  able  to  command  the 
regular  and  constant  service  of  a  number  of  labourers,  and 
customs  grew  up'  by  which  the  miners  were  just  as  definitely 
astricted  to  particular  mines  as  villeins  had  been  to  par- 
ticular estates  in  the  middle  ages.   This  custom  was  specially 
noticeable  in  Scotland ;  an  Act  was  passed  with  the  view  of 
breaking  it  down  in  1775*,  but  apparently  with  little  success, 
for  farther  legislation  was  necessary  in  1799*.    The  bonds-  vfere 
men  were  bom  in  a  state  of  subjection,  and  an  attempt  was  *^ 

first  made  to  firee  them  gradually ;  but  many  of  them  fisdled 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  while  others  became 

^  Beporti,  etc.,  1880,  Ym.  6. 

s  Especially  as  the  arrangement  only  held  good  in  the  Newcastle  distriot  which 
was  exposed  to  competition  from  other  fields.   lb,  1880,  Tm.  17. 

*  Cosmo  Imies  considers  it  was  not  a  yestige  of  mediaeval  serfdom.    Sketcha 
4>f  Early  Scotch  History,  499;  Hay,  OomtihUional  History,  m.  88. 

<  15  Geo.  III.  c.  28.  •  89  Geo.  m.  c.  66. 
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A.l>.  1689   deeply  indebted  to  their  masters,  and  thus  sank  to  a  position 

~  .J--  7  of  absolute  dependence  \     In  other  cases  the  system  of 

gutfj^cfian   apprenticeship  operated  so  as  to  produce  similar  results. 

moMters.     "Here,"  said  the  commissioners  in  Staffordshire,  in  1842, 

"is  a  slavery  in  the  middle  of  Englsmd  as  reprehensible  as 

ever  was  the  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  which  justice  and 

humanity  alike  demand  should  no  longer  be  endured*."    The 

publicity  thus  given  appears  to  have  been  of  advantage*,  and 

a  considerable  improvement  took  place  within  the  next  few 

years. 

Theim'  232.    The  increased  demand  for  coal  as  fuel  and  the 

^^S^^  prospect  of  opening  up  new  beds  so  as  to  obtain  a  profit- 

^^iJ^i^  able  return  was  the  direct  motive   for  the  first   serious 

attempt  to  improve  internal  communication  by  water.   The 

Duke  of  Bridgewater,  with  the  help  of  James  Brindley, 

embarked  on  a  great  scheme  for  connecting  Worsley  with 

Manchester  by  a  canal,  so  as  to  effect  a  saving  in  the  cost 

of  carting  coal  fix)m  his  pits  to  the  growing  city.    The 

success  which  attended  his  achievement  led  to  its  being 

imitated  in  many  other  places,  with  the  result  that  in  the 

course  of  a  few  years  England  was  covered  with  a  net-work 

of  canals. 

The  fact  that  it  was  possible  to  sink  money  in  such  large 
and  expensive  undertakings  is  in  itself  an  indication  that 
had  often  capital  was  more  readily  available.  Many  of  the  schemes 
prcgeeted,  which  were  now  carried  out  had  been  mooted  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before*.  In  Holland  the  facilities  for  water 
communication  were  obvious  to  every  passing  traveller,  and 
an  immense  amount  had  been  done  under  Henri  IV.  to 
improve  the  rivers  and  construct  canals  in  France'.  There 
were  plenty  of  models  for  Englishmen  to  copy;  but  they 
had  not  the  means  of  effecting  such  costly  improvements. 
Yarranton  was  a  writer  who  argued  that  the  problem  of 
providing  an  adequate  food  supply  for  London  and  other 

^  89  Geo.  m.  c.  56,  §  6.    This  measure  seems  to  hsTO  proved  effective. 
Reports,  etc.,  1844,  3cvi.  9. 

*  Meporta^  etc.,  1842,  xv.  54,  printed  pag.  42.  •  B^porta,  1844,  xvi.  66. 

*  Bee  the  third  ixistmction  to  the  GommisBion  of  1650.    Fori,  or  Oontt.  U%$U 
XXX.  816.    Also  16  and  17  Charles  n.  ce.  6, 11, 12  (private). 

B  Fagniez,  Economie  aoeiale  de  la  France  aoua  Henri  IV,,  p.  188. 
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large  towns  could   be  most  easily  solved  by  giving  new  A.D.  1689 
facilities  for  internal  traffic ;  he  urged  that  the  rivers  might  ~ 
be  utilised  for  the  conveyance  of  corn.     He  suggested  that /or 
great  granaries  should  be  built  by  the  London  Companies  ^^^^^*^ 
near  Oxford,  and  that  the  navigation  of  the  Cherwell  and 
Thames  might  be  improved  so  as  to  render  the  conveyance 
of  com  from  them  very  easy^     He  would  have   erected 
similar   granaries    at  Stratford-on-Avon*,  from  which  the 
towns  in  the.  Severn  valley  might  be  supplied.    There  were 
also  attempts  to  utilise  the  Wye  in  a  similar  fashion*,  as 
well  as  to  connect  the  Severn  and  the  Thames  by  a  canal  at 
Lechlade^     Charles  IL,  who  had  seen  many  things  on  his 
travels,  was  much  interested  in  these  schemes,  as  well  as  in 
the  proposal  to  render  the  Medway  navigable,  with  the  view 
of  conveying  the  timber  of  the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Navy*.     During  the  seventeenth  ^jf^*^ 
century,  when  the  products  of  the  surface  of  the  land  were  coaigaJ^ 
the  only  goods  for  which  internal  transport  was  required,  ^^^j^^ 
these  schemes  seemed  impracticable ;  but  in  the  eighteenth  ^fF^- 
the  increasing  traffic  in  coal  promised  to  be  remunerative, 
and  capital  was  available  in  large  quantities  for  attempting 
to  carry  out  these  costly  undertakings.    It  was  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater  who,  by  his  enterprise,  demonstrated  to  the 
English  public  the  possibility  of  success. 

His  first  canal,  firom  Worsley  to  Manchester,  was  only  tu  z>t*fe 
eleven  miles  long,  but  it  presented  formidable  engineering  toa<ereoit 
d^culties.    Tunnelling  was  necessary  to  get  access  to  the  ^^HS/nm 
pits  at  a  convenient  level';  and  the  promoters  determined  jJ^JJ^^ 
to  attempt  to  construct  an  aqueduct  over  the  River  IrwelL  ^''^  ^ 
This  was  very  desirable  for  the  sake  of  convenience  inremmrees, 
working  the  canal ;  though  it  was  generally  regarded  as  an 
impossible  feat;  but  Brindley's  skill  in  the  choice  and  use 
of  materials  enabled  him  to  solve  the  difficulty^    In  1761, 

^  Yamnton,  Snglantd's  Improvement^  180.  >  lb,  168. 

>  Act  for  makmg  nayigable  the  Wye,  passed  June  26,  1661,  not  printed  by 
Soobell  thoQ^b  mentioned  by  him. 

4  PhiUipe,  InUmd  Namgation,  210. 

•  On  the  diiBenltleB  of  oonyeying  timber,  see  Defoe,  Tour  (1724),  Vol.  x. 
Letter  zl  p.  69.  The  project  of  16  and  17  0.  IL  o.  11  (private)  as  reTlyed  bj 
13  Qeo.  n.  c  26  is  deecribed  in  the  edition  of  1748,  z.  204. 

<  Smiles,  Lives  of  Engineers,  i.  867.  T  lb,  i.  868. 
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AJ>.  1689  80  soon  as  the  success  of  this  iSrst  expedient  was  ensured, 
*~  the  Duke  employed  Brindley  to  construct  a  long  bnuich  to 

connect  the  original  canal  with  the  Mersey  at  Runcorn,  and 
andfrom  thus  to  opeu  up  improved  water  communication  between 
toSil^wS^ Liverpool  and  Manchester.  This  was  a  more  ambitious- 
lito^  ^  scheme ;  it  roused  more  open  hostility  S  and  the  attempt  to 
^^^      carry  it  through,  entirely  exhausted  the  Duke's  resources  and 

his  credit  in  Manchester*.    London  Bankers,  however,  took 

1  The  natnre  of  the  oppomtioD  may  he  understood  from  the  following  suggestion 
1^  Biefaard  Whitworth,  who  was  a  great  enthusiast  for  canals,  and  tried  to 
promote  an  aUematiTe  to  Brindley's  Grand  Canal  {ThA  AdvantagtM  of  IkUmd 
Namgation,  hj  B.  Whitworth,  1766, 29).  '*  It  has  been  a  common  objection  against 
navigable  canals  in  this  kingdom,  that  nnmbers  of  people  are  sapported  by  land 
carriage,  and  that  navigable  canals  will  he  their  rain;  and  it  has  as  often  been 
said,  to  remedy  that  inoonyenience,  that  those  people  may  take  to  other  trades, 
and  tarn  either  farmers  or  navigators;  and  instead  of  driving  the  waggon  th^y 
may  learn  to  steer  snd  navigate  a  boat,  which,  in  time  of  war,  may  torn  to  the 
advantage  of  the  navy,  or  merohants  service  (upon  both  which  most  of  oar  learned 
anthors  agree  that  oar  safety  depends) ;  bat  I,  more  sapple  to  the  indinationB  of 
my  fellow  countrymen,  am  nnwilling  to  onbend  the  crooked  finger,  or  straighten 
the  almost  distorted  joint,  inared  to  tally  with  the  stroke  of  its  aocastomed  trade, 
and  at  his  old  age  deprive  him  of  the  art  of  his  employment,  and  leave  him  in  his 
second  childhood  to  begin  the  world  again:  and  as  the  land  carriage  Is  chiefly 
carried  on  from  trading  towns  and  their  neighboarhood,  I  most  advance  a  very 
uncommon  alternative,  which  woald  free  the  carrier  from  any  fear  of  loeing  his 
employment  or  selling  off  his  stock  of  horses,  viz. — ^That  no  main  trunk  of 
a  navigable  canal  ooght  reasonably  to  be  carried  nearer  than  within  f  oar  miles  of 
any  great  mannfactaring  and*  trading  town,  cozuddering  the  present  state  and 
sitaation  of  affairs,  and  the  proprietors  of  blending  the  landed  with  the  conunerdal 
interest;  which  distance  from  the  canal  is  soffident  to  maintain  the  same  number 
of  carriers,  and  employ  almost  the  same  number  of  horses,  as  usoal,  to  convey  the 
goods  down  the  canal,  in  order  to  go  to  the  seaports  for  exportation.  When  any 
person  considers  the  advantage  of  this  nation,  they  most  consider  that  of  evesy 
individual,  and  see  that  one  is  not  burdened  in  order  to  unburthen  another; 
I  therefore  have  produced  this  uncommon  argument  and  favour  the  landed,  aa 
well  as  the  commercial  interest,  which  I  think  proves,  considering  both  interests 
together,  that  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  every  individual  in  a  trading  dty,  to  have 
the  navigable  canal  come  close  to  their  town,  but  that  the  same  should  be  at 
a  proper  distance  about  four  miles,  so  that  each  trade  may  still  have  some  employ, 
those  that  cany  the  goods  and  merchandize,  as  well  as  those  that  manufacture 
them :  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  person  who  manufactures  the  goods  might  afford 
to  export  them  to  foreign  markets  much  cheaper  by  having  the  navigable  canal 
come  dose  to  him,  but  then  we  must  consider  all  parties  when  we  talk  of  trade, 
and  not  let  the  carriers  starve  while  the  traders  and  manufacturers  ride  in  their 
coach  and  six,  exulting  over  their  dejected  distressed  brethren  and  fellow 
creatures.  If  a  manufacturer  can  have  a  certain  convenienoy  of  sending  hia 
goods  by  water  carriage  within  four  miles  of  his  own  home,  surely  that  ia 
soflident,  and  profit  enough;  considering  that  other  people  most  thrive  as  well  as 
himself;  and  a  proportion  of  profit  to  each  trade  should  be  the  biassing  and 
*  leading  policy  of  this  nation."  >  SmUes,  op.  eit.  x.  886. 


up. 
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a  more  fiivourable  view  of  the  situation,  and  Messrs  Child,  ^R«i^®® 
by  successive  advances  which  amounted  in  all  to  £25,000  S 
enabled  him  to  complete  this  second  undertaking. 

Brindley  was  next  employed  upon  the  Grand  Junction  «•<?  «*< 
canal,  which  was  eagerly  promoted  by  the  Wedgwoods.  For  tke^^tMd 
certain  branches  of  the  pottery  manufacture,  materials  were  "comSlT 
required  which  had  to  be  brought  considerable  distances —  ^22^' « 
flints  from  the  Eastern  Counties  and  clay  from  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall*.  Several  of  the  leading  proprietors  in  Cheshire 
and  Staffordshire  were  eager  to  cany  out  a  scheme  for 
opening  up  their  estates  by  making  a  water-way,  which 
should  start  from  the  Duke's  canal  near  Buncom  on 
the  Mersey,  and  connect  with  the  Trent  at  Wilne,  near 
Derby,  and  also  with  the  Severn  at  Stourport.  It  more  than 
realised  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  as  it  reduced  the 
cost  of  carriage  to  about  one-fourth  of  what  it  had  been*. 
Cheshire  salt  could  be  manu£skctured  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
and  the  Potteries  benefited  enormously,  not  only  by  the 
improved  means  of  obtaining  materials,  but  by  the  increased 
dualities  for  the  safe  transport  of  brittle  wares. 

The  development  of  internal  navigation  was  of  immense 
importance  to  manufactures  of  every  kind^  but  it  also  gave  Theroadt 
an  incentive  to  agricultural  improvement ;  it  was  possible  to  Unadom 
convey  produce  to  more  distant  and  better  markets".     This  ^^to 
kind    of  advantage   accrued,  in  an  even  greater  degree,  Z"^*^ 
through  successful  efforts  to  rescue  the  roads  of  the  country 
fix)m  the  frightful  state  of  disrepair  into  which  they  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  in  the  later  middle  ages.    Till  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  had 
been  for  the  most  part  a  matter  of  private  benevolence,  and 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  they  appear 
to  have  decayed.    In  the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary,  parish  ^pp*^  **« 
surveyors*  were  instituted,  whose  business  it  was  to  enforce  parUh 
the  necessary  labour  firom  each  parish.    The  justices  had  ^^^^^^* 
power  to  punish  the  neglect  of  surveyors  and  to  assess  the 

1  SmUeB,  op.  cit,  i.  898.  *  Id.,  op,  dt.  i.  425.  •  Id.,  op,  eit,  i,  447. 

«  Wbitworth  (pp.  oU.  p.  86)  giyes  an  mteresting  Mooont  of  the  local  mana- 
factores  which  would  benefit  hj  his  proposed  canal.  >  Id.,  op,  cit,  p.  81. 

0  2  and  8  Philip  and  Mary,  o.  8.  The  Bedfordshire  Quarter  Sesoona  Beoords, 
1660^1660  have  freqaent  complaints  of  parishes  not  appointing  saryeyors.  See 
also  Atkinson,  Yorkshire  QvarUr  StMiont  Becorda. 
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A.D.  1689   parishes,  but  the  machinery  was  too  cumbersome  to  be  very 
^Mforce    ©ff^tive.    The  '  statute  duty/  which  could  be  required  fix>m 
statuu       the  parishioners,  was  perfunctorily  performed,  since  there  was 
^'         not  sufficient  difference  between  the  calls  on  large  and  small 
&rmers  and  on  large  and  small  householders.    It  seemed 
that  the  most  equitable  sjrstem  would  be  that  '*  every  Person 
ought  to  contribute  to  the  Repair  of  Roads  in  Proportion 
to  the  Use  they  make  of,  or  the  Convenience  which  they 
hut  turn-     receive  firom  them\"    With  the  view  of  carrying  out  this 
'^^S-  principle  on  the  main  lines  of  through  traffic,  turnpikes  were 
"''^        erected  and  tolls*  levied  on  certain  highways,  under  the 
authority  of  special  Act&  Precautions  were  also  taken  against 
injury  to  the  roads  firom  very  heavy  weights,  or  badly  con- 
structed waggons';  when  the  wheels  were  so  arranged  as 
to  follow  one  another  in  the  same  track,  vehicles  were  fireed 
fix>m  half  the  usual  tolls^     Though  improvement  occurred 
on  the  highways  for  which  special  Acts  had  been  procured, 
the  parish  roads  were  not  equally  well  cared  for.    Under 
these  circumstances  we  can  well  understand  that  there  should 
have  been  a  great  variety  in  the  condition  of  the  different 
roads;   and  that  some  should  have  been  left  in  a  very 
dangerous  condition,  while  others  were  fairly  good     It  was 
in  1773  that  a  general  measure  was  passed,  which  rendered 
it  possible  to  bring  all  the  highways  of  the  kingdom'  into 
the  same  sort  of  repair  as  had  been  obtained  by  the  various 
bodies  of  commissioners  for  turnpike  roads. 

That  the  evil  was  not  cured  immediately  and  that  many 
roads  were  allowed  to  remain  in  a  desperate  condition  is 
clear  enough  firom  the  complaints  made  by  Arthur  Young* : 

1  Homer,  Enquiry  into  tke  JPublieh  Beads,  p.  18. 

s  Artimr  Young,  Southern  Tow,  187, 161. 

•  5  Geo.  L  c.  12;  1  Geo.  n.  c.  U;  U  Geo.  IL  c.  43. 

«  6  Geo.  m.  c.  88. 

»  18  Geo.  in.  c.  78. 

A  "Of  all  the  roads  that  eyer  diagraoed  this  kingdom,  In  the  very  ages  of 
harbarism  none  eyer  equalled  that  from  Bellerieay  to  the  King's  Head  at  Tilbnxy. 
It  is  for  near  12  miles  so  narrow,  that  a  monse  cannot  pass  by  any  carriage,  I  saw 
a  fellow  creep  wider  his  waggon  to  assist  me  to  lift  if  possible  my  chaise  oyer 
a  hedge.  The  mtts  are  of  an  incredible  depth.. ..The  trees  eyerywhere  oyergrow 
the  road,  so  that  it  is  totaUy  impenrions  to  the  sun,  except  at  a  few  places :  And 
to  add  to  all  the  infomona  droomstances,  which  concur  to  plague  a  trayeller,  I  must 
not  forget  eternally  meeting  with  chalk-waggons ;  themselyes  frequently  stuck  fast, 
tOl  a  ooUeetion  of  them  are  in  the  same  situation,  that  twenty  or  thirty  horses  may 
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but  at  the  very  date  of  his  travels  another  observer  was  able  ^^-^ 
to  congratulate  his  countrymen  on  the  immense  improve- 
ment that  had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  half  century. 
Henry  Homer  regarded  the  state  of  the  roads  and  difficulties  in  the  Ume 
of  internal  communication  as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  Xfm^ 
backward  state  of  the  country  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 
^'The  Trade  of  the  Kingdom  languished  under  these  Im- 
pediments.   Few  People  cared  to  encounter  the  Difficulties, 
which  attended  the  Conveyance  of  Goods  from  the  Places 
where  they  were  manufactured,  to  the  Markets,  where  they 
were  to  be  disposed  of     And  those,  who  undertook  this 
Business,  were  only  enabled  to  carry  it  on  in  the  Wintry- 
Season    on    Horseback,    or,    if  in    Carriages,    by  winding 
Deviations  from  the  regular  Tracks,  which  the  open  country 
afforded  them  an  Opportunity  of  making.    Thus  the  very  ^  ttau  of 
same  Cause,  which  was  injurious  to  Trade,  laid  waste  also  hamLnd 
a  considerable  Part  of  our  Lands.     The  natural  Produce  ot^^^ 
the  Country  was  with  Difficulty  circulated  to  supply  the 
Necessities  of  those  Counties  and  trading  Towns,  which 
wanted,  and  to  dispose  of  the  superfluity  of  others  which 
abounded.    Except  in  a  few   Summer-Months,  it  was  an 
almost  impracticable  Attempt   to  carry  very  considerable 
Quantities  of  it  to  remote  Places.    Hence  the  Consumption 
of  the  Growth  of  Grain  as  well  as  of  the  inexhaustible 
Stores  of  Fuel,  which  Nature  has  lavished  upon  particular 
Parts  of  our  Island,  was  limited  to  the  Neighbourhood  of 
those  Places  which  produced  them;  and  made  them,  com- 
paratively speaking,  of  little  value  to  what  they  would  have 
been,  had  the  Participation  of  them  been  more  enlarged 

"To  the  Operation  of  the  same  Cause  must  also  b®'**^^^*" 
attributed,  in  great  Measure,  the  slow  Progress  which  was 
formerly  made  in  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture.  Dis- 
couraged by  the  Expence  of  procuring  Manure,  and  the 
uncertain  Returns,  which  arose  from  such  confined  Markets, 
the  Farmer  wanted  both  Spirit  and  Ability  to  exert  himself 
in  the  Cultivation  of  his  Lands.  On  this  Account  Under- 
takings in  Husbandry  were  then  generally  small,  calculated 

be  taoked  to  eaeh  to  dnw  them  out  one  hy  one."  Sowthem  Tour,  p.  88.  A  m»aa 
of  eTidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  roads  in  the  eighteenth  centory  will  be  found  in 
W.  0.  Sydney,  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  n.  1—48. 
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A.D.  1689   rather  to  be  a  Means  of  Subsistence  to  particular  Families^ 
""  than  a  Source  of  Wealth  to  the  Publick.    Almost  every 

Estate  was  incumbered  with  a  great  Quantity  of  Buildings^ 
to  adapt  them  to  the  convenience  of  the  Occupiers.  The 
clear  Emolument  resulting  firom  them  both  to  the  Pro* 
prietors  and  Tenants  was  far  more  inconsiderable  than  what 
has  accrued  firom  the  more  extended  Plan,  upon  which  that 
Branch  of  Business  is  now  conducted. 

"The  great  Obstruction  to  the  Reformation,  which  has 
been  accomplished,  was  founded  upon  a  Principle  adopted 
by  Gentlemen  of  Property  in  the  Country,  which  Experience 
has  since  proved  to  be  as  erroneous  as  it  was  selfish;  viz., 
that  it  would  be  injurious  to  their  Tenants  to  render  the 
Markets  in  their  Neighbourhood  more  accessible  to  distant 
Farmers,  and  consequently  a  Diminution  of  their  own 
hut  the  Estates.  It  oucfht  for  ever  to  be  recorded  to  the,  Honour 
emturjf  of  the  present  Century,  that  it  was  the  first  which  pro- 
^2r**^*  duced  publick  Spirit  enough  to  renounce  that  Prejudice, 
'^Jj^p^^v  and  by  this  Circumstance  only  to  have  given  as  it  were  a 
•pirUed  new  Birth  to  the  Genius  of  this  Island.  It  is  owing  to  the 
Alteration,  which  has  taken  Place  in  consequence  thereof, 
that  we  are  now  released  fi:t)m  treading  the  cautious  Steps 
of  our  Forefethers,  and  that  our  very  Carriages  travel  with 
almost  winged  Expedition  between  every  Town  of  Conse- 
quence in  the  Kingdom  and  the  Metropolis.  By  this,  as 
well  as  the  yet  more  valuable  Project  of  increasing  inland 
Navigation,  a  Facility  of  Communication  is  soon  likely  to 
be  established  from  every  Part  of  the  Island  to  the  sea,  and 
from  the  several  Places  in  it  to  each  other.  Trade  is  no 
longer  fettered  by  the  Embarrasments,  which  unavoidably 
attended  our  former  Situation.  Dispatch,  which  is  the  very 
life  and  Soul  of  Business,  becomes  daily  more  attainable 
by  the  free  Circulation  opening  in  every  Channel,  which  is 
adapted  to  it.  Merchandise  and  Manufactures  find  a  ready 
Conveyance  to  the  Markets.  The  natural  Blessings  of  the 
Island  are  shared  by  the  Inhabitants  with  a  more  equal 
Hand.  The  Constitution  itself  acquires  Firmness  by  the 
Stability  and  Increase  both  of  Trade  and  Wealth,  which 
are  the  Nerves  and  Sinews  of  it. 
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"  In  Consequence  of  all  this,  the  Demand  for  the  Produce  a.d.  1689 
of  the  Lands  is  increased ;  the  Lands  themselves  advance  ~ 
proportionably  both  in  their  annual  Value,  and  in  the 
Number  of  Years-purchase  for  which  they  are  sold,  ac- 
cording to  such  Value.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  have 
arisen  even  any  local  Injury  to  particular  Estates  by  this 
Change  of  Circumstances ;  though  if  there  did,  they  ought 
to  submit  to  it  from  the  greater  Advantage  resulting  to  the 
Publick ;  but  they  are  yet  more  valuable  as  their  Situation 
is  nearer  to  the  trading  Towns,  and  as  the  Number  of 
Inhabitants  in  such  Towns  is  enlarged  by  the  Increase  of 
Trade. 

"There  never  was  a  more  astonishing  Revolution  ac-toeany 
complished  in  the  internal  System  of  any  Country  thaxi  provwJUuB 
has  been  within  the  Compass  of  a  few  years  in  that  of 
England  The  Carriage  of  Grain,  Coals,  Merchandize,  etc., 
is  in  general  conducted  with  little  more  than  half  the 
Number  of  Horses  with  which  it  formerly  was.  Joumies 
of  Business  are  performed  with  more  than  double  Expedition. 
Improvements  in  Agriculture  keep  pace  with  those  of  Trade. 
Everything  wears  the  Face  of  Dispatch ;  every  Article  of  our 
Produce  becomes  more  valuable ;  and  the  Hinge,  upon  which 
all  these  Movements  turn,  is  the  Reformation  which  has  been 
made  in  our  Publick  Roads^" 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  confirm  this  account  otinthe^ 
the  improvements.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  increas- 
ing practice  of  keeping  carriages;  hackney  carriages  were 
brought  down  from  London  to  ply  between  Cambridge  and 
Stourbridge  Fair';  and  it  could  hardly  have  been  worth 
while  to  bring  these  vehicles  for  a  few  days,  if  the  roads 
had  been  everywhere  of  a  very  defective  character.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  judge  how  far  the  existence  of  internal  trade 
implied  that  good  roads  were  available.  Com  was  usually 
taken  in  bags  on  horses,  though  waggons  were  also  used*,  and 
bulky  goods  were  conveyed  as  £Eur  as  possible  by  water^;  but 

1  Homer,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Meam  qf  Pruerving  the  Publieh  Roada 
(1767).  4. 

s  Defoe  (1748),  i.  97.  •  /&.  229 ;  Arthnr  Toimg,  Fam«r*s  LeUera,  190. 

«  Manchester  goods  were  brought  to  Stourbridge  Fair  in  horse  packs;  simflar 
goods  were  taken  from  Essex  to  London  in  waggons.    Defoe's  Tour,  i.  94, 118. 
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AJ>.  1689  it  appears  that  live  geese  were  brought  from  the  Fens  to  the 
London  market  in  large  two-horse  carts,  arranged  with  four 
stages,  which  took  them  a  hundred  miles  to  market  in  two 
days  and  a  night^ ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such 
quantities  of  Scotch  cattle  could  be  driven  to  the  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  marshes*  unless  there  was  fairly  good  going. 


XVI.    Spibited  Pbopbietobs  and  Substantial 
Tenants. 

The  Whig$       23S.    The  fostering  of  industry  was  the  fundamental 
edto^v^  principle  in  the  economic  policy  of  the  Whigs;  they  were 


^^*  chiefly  concerned  in  trying  to  develop  existing  and  to  plant 
new  manufSeu^tures.     But  they  did  not  forget  that  agriculture 
was  by  &r  the  most  important  of  all  English  employments, 
and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  was 
engaged  in  tillage.    The  party  which  came  into  power  after 
the  Revolution  was  eager  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
farmers',  and  formulated  a  scheme,  which  was  entirely  con- 
sonant with  £U>cepted  maxims,  for  achieving  this  result. 
notmenly        The  Court  Party  at  the  Restoration  had  given  a  large 
i^gO^    measure  of  protection  to  English  producers  of  food  stuffs*. 
^?j|V^*      English  agriculturists,  as  well  as  English  fishermen",  were 
ine^AofiMgecured  by  prohibitive  tariffs  against  colonial  competition 
in  the  home  market.    But  this  did  not  satisfy  those  who 
were   looking  further  afield,  with   the  view  of  not  only 
meeting   the   requirements    of  their   countrymen,  but   of 
catering  for  foreign  consumers  as  wel^.    In  1668  the  condi- 
tions as  to  time  and  price,  on  which  the  export  of  com  was 
permitted,  were  relaxed^;  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Whigs  to  remove  the  export  duty  in  1677.    This  would  have 
meant  a  reduction  of  royal  revenue,  and  it  was  resisted  by  the 

1  Defoe's  Tour,  z.  64.  a  Ih.  i.  68. 

*  Ck>lbert  reoogniaed  the  desirability  of  takiiig  this  oonrse,  bat  he  did  not 
pnrsoe  it  systematicaUj,  CH^meut,  Hittoire  de  Colbert^  i.  865,  n.  49. 

4  High  rates  were  leyied  on  the  importation  of  com  bj  12  C.  n.  o.  4  and 
22  0.  n.  c.  18,  An  Act  for  ihe  ImprovemeiU  of  Tillage  and  the  Breed  of  Cattle, 

•  12  G.  n.  c.  18,  S  6.  •  DaTenant,  Works,  y.  424. 

T  15  C.  n.  c.  7.  Steps  had  been  taken  to  giye  more  scope  for  the  export  of 
cereals  and  other  agricultural  prodnce  under  Cromwell.  Calendar  8,  F.  D, 
1656-7,  p.  174;  Whitelock,  Memorials,  it.  282. 
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Tories^;  but  the  opinion  gained  ground  in  &vour  of  notA.D.  1689 
only  protecting  but  of  stimulating   agriculture,  and  the~ 
desirability  of  granting  a  premium  on  export  was  suggested 
in  1683^     This  expedient  was  adopted  in  1689,  and   B^hfUhjf 
bounty  was  given  on  the  export  when  the  price  ranged  f^!S^^ 
below  48».*;  this  was  continued,  with  suspensions  in  the^y^J^I^ 
four  &mine  years  of  1698,  1709,  1740,  1757*.    The  result 
of  this  measure  was  very  remarkable ;  from  this  time  on- 
waxds  com  was  treated  as  a  commodity  to  be  grown  for 
export.    This  policy  was  almost  exclusively  Elnglish',  but 
it  had  been  pursued,  at  least  occasionally,  in  this  country 
since  the  agricultural  depression  of  the  fifteenth  century*. 
The  result  which   followed  was  twofold;   first,  the  landed 
interest  was  so  £sLr  relieved  fix>m  loss  by  low  prices,  in  the 
case  of  a  plentiful  harvest,  that  there  was  a  distinct  in- 
ducement to  invest  capital  in  the  land;  and  secondly,  by 
encouraging  such  extensive  production  of  com  there  was 
some  security  that  the  food  supply  of  the  people  would 
not  be  deficient.     By  promoting  the  growth  of  com,  to  serve  and  thm 
as  a  commodity  for  export  in  favourable  seasons,  a  motive  was  the  lanSed 
brought  into  play  for  growing  as  much  as  would  meet  the  f/^^ 
home    consumption  in    unfavourable  years.     The   ulterior  ***"^*<"*- 
political  aim'  of  this  measure  was  clear;  it  was  intended 
to  render  agriculture  more  profitable,  and  so  to  bring  about 
a  rise  of  rents.     By  far  the  larger  share  of  the  taxation  of 
the  country  fell  on  the  landed  gentry*.    The  Tories  aimed 
at  diverting  this  burden  to  other  shoulders ;  but  the  Whigs 
schemed  to  foster  the   agricultural  interest,  so  that  the 

^  R.  S^ber,  Die  EnUtehung  dee  Affrarechvtzee  %n  EngUmd,  IIL       >  lb.  118. 

B  Wflliam  and  Mary,  i.  0. 12,  An  Act  far  the  Encouraging  the  Exportation  of 
Com,  As  Faber  points  oat,  Dalrympto's  aasertion  (JfemMrt,  pt.  n.  74)  thftt  the 
measure  was  passed  in  order  to  disarm  Tory  opposition  to  an  increased  Laud  Tax 
is  not  well  founded.    B.  Faber,  Die  EnUtehung  dee  Agrarachutaee,  112. 

«  G.  Smith,  Three  Trade,  78. 

»  Faber,  op.  cit.  2.  •  Vol.  i.  p.  447. 

7  The  improyement  of  agricnltmre  also  afforded  a  commodity  for  export  and 
increased  the  employment  of  shipping.  N.  Forster,  Enquiry  into  the  OoMeea  of 
thepreeent  high  price  of  Provieione  (1767),  p.  70.  Dr  Johnson,  Oontideratione  of 
the  Com  Lawa,  in  Worke,  y.  821. 

8  According  to  Looke  this  was  ineyitable  in  any  scheme  of  taxation.  Con- 
eiderationa  of  the  Lowering  of  Intereat,  in  Worka,  zy.  67.  See  p.  426  aboye,  also 
839  below. 
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AJ).  1689   landed  men  might  be  able  to  make  these  large  contributions 
"^  to  the  expenses  of  government,  both  local  and  national. 

The  Whig  scheme  for  the  economic  development  of  the 
country  did  not  merely  appeal  to  the  moneyed  men,  whether 
merchants  or  manufacturers,  but  to  the  landed  proprietors^, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  devote  themselves 
Tite  to  the  improvement  of  their  estates.    The  sinking  of  money 

Umd-  ^      in  land,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  regular  return  by  an 
of^       increased  rental,  had  been  recognised  as  a  sound  form  of 
eighteenih   business  enterprise  in  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  times.   The 
spirited  proprietors  of   the  eighteenth   century  were  not 
content,  however,  with  occasional  and  permanent  works,  but 
busied  themselves  about  changing  the  practice  of  ordinaiy 
farming  operations  for  the  better.  Whether  from  lack  of  energy 
or  lack  of  security,  the  tenants  do  not  seem  to  have  done 
much  in  this  direction  at  first.    The  great  advance  in  the 
management  and  working  of  land,  which  occurred  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  due  to  the  landlords  and  was 
wen  keenly  initiated  under  the  influence  of  men  of  wealth.    In  carryincf 
in  new       out  these  improvements  they  had  to  contend,  not  only  with 
oS^lwn  *^®  difficulties  which  were  due  to  deficiency  of  knowledge, 
since  scientific  agriculture  did  not  exist,  but  with  the  time- 
honoured  prejudices  of  those  who  had  practised  traditional 
methods  and  who  were  constitutionally  averse  to  any  changed 

1  The  plan  adopted  under  Locke's  influence  for  recolnage  in  1696  faTonred  the 
landed  rather  than  the  moneyed  interest  at  the  time.    See  p.  436  ahore. 

s  From  the  point  of  view  of  Norden,  a  seTenteenth  century  surveyor,  the  small 
freeholder  was  merely  obstructive.  He  writes  as  follows.  Lord,  "  As  farre  as  I  can 
pensive,  an  observing  and  painful  husband  liveth,  fkreth,  and  thriveth,  as  well 
upon  his  Farme  of  ract  rent,  as  many  do  that  are  called  IVeeholders,  or  that  have 
Leases  of  great  value  for  small  rent.  Surveyor.  There  is  some  reason  for  it, 
which  every  man  either  seeth  not,  or  seeing  it,  doth  not  consider  it,  or  considering 
%  hath  no  will  or  power  to  reforme  it.  Some  Freeholders,  and  the  Lessees  of 
great  things  of  small  rent,  bring  up  their  children  too  nicely,  and  must  needs, 
forsooth,  Gtontleize  them ;  and  the  eldest  sonne  of  a  meane  man  must  be  a  young 
master,  he  must  not  labour,  nor  lay  hand  on  the  plough  (take  heed  of  his  dis- 
grace), hee  shall  have  ynough  to  maintaine  him  like,  and  in  the  sodetie  of 
gentlemen,  not  like  a  drudge.  And  when  this  young  gentleman  comes  to  his 
laud  (long  he  thinkes)  he  hath  no  leasure  to  labor,  for  Hawking  or  Hunting  or 
Bowling  or  Ordinaries  or  some  vaine  or  lascivious  or  wanton  course  or  other, 
leaving  ploughe  and  seede  and  harvest,  and  sale  to  some  ordinary  hireling,  who 
may  doe  what  he  list,  if  the  poore  wife  be  as  oarelesse  at  home,  as  the  husband  is 
abroad ;  And  at  his  elbowe  he  hath  perchaunce  some  vaine  persons,  that  disswade 
from  covetousnesse  and  from  too  much  fmgalite,  and  that  he  needes  not  to  care 
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The  progress  of  their  endeavours  has  been  recorded  in  many  A.D.  1689 
cases  by  Arthur  Young,  who  watched  their  proceedings  with 
interest  and  admiratioiL    To  him  they  were  the  greatest  of 
patriots,  for  whom  no  praise  could  be  too  high.    They  were 
^'spirited  cultivators"  who  managed  their  land  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  deserve  "  every  acknowledgment  which  a  lover 
of  his  countiy  can  give."    He  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for  their  and  m 
experimental  farms,  new  patterns  of  agricultural  implements,  iS^^^iu 
and  new  plans  for  laying  out  ferm  buildings;  as  well  as  for  tHidinga, 
the  care  which  they  bestowed  on  the  smallest  points  of  land 
management.    Perhaps  we  may  feel  that  the  judgment  of  a 
contemporary,  who  mixed  with  these  men  and  discussed 
their  successes  and  fsiilures,  was  formed  on  better  grounds 
than  that  of  writers  who,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
century,  decry  the  landlords,  and  gratuitously  attribute  to 
them  the  meanest  motives. 

The  progress  was  initiated  by  wealthy  landlords;  but  in  and  the 
order  to  carry  out  their  schemes  effectively  it  was  necessary  larrLd^t 
that  there  should,  if  possible,  be  enterprising  farmers  too.  The  %^^ 
owners,  who  were  improving  their  estates,  preferred  to  throw 
the  holdings  together,  so  as  to  substitute  fieurms  of  three 
hundred  acres  and  upwards,  for  farms  of  one  hundred  acres 
and  under.     With  the  possible  exception  of  poultry  farming, 
there  was  no  department  of  agriculture  in  which  small  &rms 
proved  more  advantageous  to  the  public^    As  the  usual 
calculation  appears  to  have  been  that  the  capital  requisite, 
in  order  to  work  the  land,  was  at  least  five  pounds  an  acre, 

for  getting  more,  he  hath  no  rent  to  pay,  bat  eome  to  reoeiye,  which  will  muntaine 
him ;  and  when  he  is  gone,  all  is  gone ;  spending  is  easier  then  getting.  And  thus 
1^  little  and  little  roweth  himself  and  the  hope  of  his  posteritie  under  water,  in 
the  cafane  weather.  Whereas,  he,  that  hath  a  rent  to  pay  is  not  idle,  neither  in 
hart  nor  hand;  he  considers  the  rent  day  will  come,  and  in  tme  labour  and 
diligence  provides  for  it,  and  by  his  honest  endeaTonrs  and  dutiful  regard,  gets  to 
pay  rent  to  his  Lord  ^  *  I  inferre  not  yet  by  this,  Sir,  that  because  they  sometimes 
thrive  well,  that  live  upon  rackt  rents,  therefore  yon  Landlords  should  impose  the 
greater  rent  or  fine;  that  were  to  do  evill  that  good  might  come  of  it,  nay  rather 
to  doe  evill  that  evill  may  f oQowe ;  for  if  there  be  not  a  meane  in  burdens,  the 
backs  of  the  strongest  Elephant  may  bee  broken.  And  the  best  and  most  carefnll 
and  most  laborious  and  most  industrious  husband  may  be  overcharged  with  the 
rent  of  his  Land."  Swneyor'i  Dialogue^  SD-Sl,  also  p.  16.  Compare  above, 
p.  107,  n.  1. 

^  Arbuthnot,  An  Inquiry  into  the  connection   bettoeen  the  present  price  of 
Frovisione  and  the  size  of  Famu  (1778),  p.  81. 
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AJ>.  ie89  the  large  farmers  were  men  who  could  start  in  life  with 

— 1776l. 

fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  pounds;  and  thus  we  find 

signs  of  a  middle  class  in  the  country,  who  were  capitalists 

substantial  and  employers  of  labour,  but  who  did  not  themselves  own 

*'***''****      land,  and  did  not  engage  in  the  actual  work  of  the  farm  with 

their  own  hands.    These  men  had  an  advantage  over  the 

small  farmers,  inasmuch  as  they  were  able  to  hold  their  stocks 

of  com  for  a  longer  period,  and  get  the  benefit  of  a  rise  of 

price,  whereas  the  poorest  of  the  small  farmers  were  forced  to 

realise  at  once,  and  were  compelled  to  dispose  of  their  whole 

who  ewOd  harvest  by  Christmas  at  latest^     The  substantial  men  were 

new  system  also  able  to  afford  better  seed,  better  implements,  and  to 

J^^'^^fi^^'   work  the  land  on  better  principles,  and  hence  they  were  able 

to  pay  a  larger  rent  than  the  small  formers  who  stuck  to 

the  old-fashioned  methods.    The  rise  of  an  employing  class 

occurred  not  only  in  manu&cturing  occupations,  but   in 

agriculture  also,  and  the  causes  at  work  were   precisely 

similar.    The  new  facilities  for  commerce'  brought  about 

a  development,  and  led  to  changes  in  the  character  of 

the  system.    There  was  scope  in  £smning  for  the  talents 

of  men  with  business  capacity,  such  as  there  had  never  been 

before.    In  the  period   before   the  Civil  War,   when  the 

^  Smith,  Thrw  Tracts,  p.  12. 

*  Defoe's  ftooonnt  of  the  changes  at  Chichester  was  published  in  1724.  **  Th^ 
are  hitely  faUen  into  a  Tery  particalar  way  of  managing  the  Com  Trade  here, 
which  it  is  said  turns  Tezy  well  to  aooonnt;  the  country  round  it  is  very 
fmitfol  and  particularly  in  good  Wheat,  and  the  Fanners  generally  speaking 
carry'd  all  their  Wheat  to  Faniham  to  market,  which  is  Tery  near  Forty  Miles,  by 
Land  Oarriages,  and  from  some  Parts  of  the  Conntiy  more  than  Forty  Miles. 
Bnt  some  Money'd  Men  of  Chichester,  Emsworth  and  other  places  adjacent,  have 
jdn'd  thehr  Stocks  together,  bnilt  large  Granaries  near  the  Crook,  where  the 
Vessells  come  op,  and  here  they  boy  and  lay  np  aU  the  Com  which  the  Country 
on  that  side  can  spare ;  and  haying  good  Mills  in  the  Neighbourhood,  they  grind 
and  dress  the  Com  and  send  it  to  London  in  the  Meal  about  by  Long  Sea,  as  they 
call  it:  nor  now  the  War  is  over  do  th^  make  the  Voyage  so  tedious  as  to  do  the 
Meal  any  hurt,  as  at  first  in  the  time  of  War  was  sometimes  the  Case  for  want  of 
Convoys.  It  is  true  this  is  a  great  lessening  to  Famham  Market,  bnt  that  is  of 
no  consideration  in  the  Case ;  for  if  the  Market  at  London  is  snpply'd  the  coming 
by  Sea  from  Chichester  is  every  jot  as  much  a  publick  good  as  the  encouraging  of 
Famham  Market,  which  is  of  itself  the  greatest  Corn-Market  in  England,  London 
excepted.  Notwithstanding  aU  the  decrease  from  this  side  of  the  Country  this 
carrying  of  Meal  by  Sea  met  with  so  just  an  Encouragement  from  henoe,  that 
it  is  now  practised  from  several  other  Places  on  this  Coast,  even  as  far  as 
Shampton."    Tour,  i.  Letter  n.  p.  70. 
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Justices  of  the  Peace  insisted  that  those  who  had  stocks  of  ^J^-  J^^ 
corn  should  give  a  preference  to  local  markets,  the  well- 
informed  producer  could  not  always  hope  to  reap  the  reward 
of  his  enterprise;  but  the  conditions  of  the  com  trade  had  "2^/,i*o/ 
completely  changed  before  the  eighteenth  century  opened*,  "yaiuitnjf 
Under  the  influence  of  increasing  commerce,  large  amounts 
of  capital  were  applied  to  the  management  of  land  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  there  was  room  for  the  energies 
of  an  employing  class  of  tenant  farmers. 

234.    During  the  seventeenth  century*  there  had  been  a  ^»  <*«     , 
very  decided  increase  of  knowledge  as  to  the  best  methods  ot  century 
turning  the  land  to  good  account ;  and  the  suggestions  which  much^^ 
are  found  in  the  agricultural  treatises  of  the  time  appear  to  JT/Jf^cA 
have  been  put  in  practice  to  some  extent.    As  in  regard  ^^^o^ 
to  so  many  other  sides  of  Economic  life,  Dutch  methods  were 
held  up  as  an  example*.    The  people  of  Holland  were  not 

1  In  the  period  after  the  Bestoration  the  character  of  the  seaaons  tended  to 
render  fanning  a  Tery  uncertain  business.  There  were  one  or  two  years  of 
excessive  dearth,  notably  1661-62,  when  those  who  had  managed  to  save  their 
crops  would  realise  nnosaal  prices,  bnt  the  century  was  eorioosly  remarkable  for 
the  way  in  which  the  seasons  ran  in  saccessiye  periods,  of  longer  and  shorter 
duration,  of  good  years  and  of  bad  years.  Oood  years  meant  bnt  little  remunera- 
tion for  the  farmer,  as  prices  were  low;  bad  years  might  bring  in  a  profit,  or 
might  rain  him  altogether.  No  shnUar  run  of  seasons  has  been  traced  by  Professor 
Thorold  Sogers  in  the  three  centuries  and  a  half  which  preceded  it;  and  the 
eighteenth  century  presented  a  remarkable  succession  of  fairly  good  harvests, 
followed  by  a  long  period  of  great  irregularity.  In  the  seventeenth  century  only, 
"  the  good  and  bad  seasons  lie  in  groups  of  more  or  less  extent.  The  fact  was 
recognised  in  a  rough  way  by  the  agriculturists  of  the  time "  (Agriculiure  and 
Prires,  ▼.  173).  The  business  of  the  farmers  was  accordingly  a  highly  specu- 
lative one ;  it  might  be  profitable,  or  it  might  be  the  reverse. 

>  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  recommendations  of  the  use  of  various 
substances  for  improving  the  land.  Markham  refers  to  the  use  of  marl  as  it  hod 
been  understood  from  very  early  ages ;  and  Dymock  gives  a  long  list  of  suitable 
manures  which  were  available  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  which  were  unknown 
in  Flanders  (Hartlib's  Legacy,  p.  43) ;  such  as  chalk,  lime,  snagg-root,  Cornish  sea- 
sand  (7  Jas.  L  c.  18),  ashes,  salt,  fish,  and  even  woollen  rags.  The  judicious 
application  of  these  various  fertilisers  was  an  art  that  seemed  to  be  bnt  little 
understood,  and  there  are  a  whole  series  of  writers  who  dwell  upon  the  advantages 
which  may  accrue  from  the  proper  use  of  marl  and  lime  (Blith,  The  English 
Improver  or  a  new  Survey  of  Husbandry,  60 ;  Piatt,  Jewell  House,  Part  n.  Diverse 
new  sorts  of  Soyle,  21 ;  Markham,  Farewell  to  Husbandry,  32). 

>  The  Dutch  were  noted  for  their  horticulture,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  under  the  guidance  of  the  seventeenth  century  writers  on  rural  affairs, 
a  great  improvement  took  place  in  Enghsh  gardening.  See  Worlidge,  Systema 
AgricuUurae,  164.  Ck>mpare  also  Adam  anned;  an  essay  presented  by  the  Gar- 
deners' Company  which  was  chartered  in  1606.    Serious  efforts  were  made  under 

c.  35 
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much  given  to  the  growing  of  cereals,  but  they  were  adepts 
in  cattle-breeding  and  dairy  &xming.  Englishmen  were 
much  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  imitating  them,  by 
growing  root  crops  and  artificial  grasses,  so  as  to  have 
better  means  for  feeding  stock  during  winter^  During  the 
preceding  century,  grazing  had  been  restricted;  in  the 
seventeenth,  efforts  were  made  to  prgmote  it  with  regard 
to  cattle;  the  very  statute,  which  gives  fresh  opportunity 
for  the  export  of  com,  is  strictly  protective  against  the 
importation  of  fat  cattle,  as  it  had  been  found  by  experience 
that  the  English  cattle-breeders  were  suffering  fi*om  foreign 
competition*;  and  a  few  years  later  the  cattle-farmers  of 
Ireland'  were  prohibited  irom  continuing  an  export  trade 
which  was  proving  very  profitable.  We  may  gather  fi:om 
Defoe's  Tour  that  English  faomers  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  this  occupation'  were  prospering  greatly  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century',  even  before  the  time 
when  Bakewell  did  so  much  to  improve  the  breeds  of  stock 
of  every  kind*. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  improved  methods  were  also 
being  introduced  with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals. 
Very  fiiU  information,  on  the  changes  which  were  taking 

James  I.  to  introduce  the  enltivation  of  mulberry  trees,  so  that  the  English  might 
be  able  to  proTide  the  raw  material  for  the  silk  manufacture  (Hartlib's  Legacy, 
p.  72),  a  project  which  was  eagerly  taken  np  in  fVance.    Fagniea,  op.  cit. 

^  Root  crops  appear  to  have  been  introduced  to  some  extent  as  a  course  of 
husbandry.  Weston  refers  to  them  {Diecoune  of  Hushandrie  used  in  Brabant 
(1652),  p.  25) ;  also  Worlidge  {op.  eit.  p.  46).  Arthur  Young  had  occasion  to 
criticise  the  manner  of  growing  turnips  which  had  become  traditional  at  the  date 
of  his  tours ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  does  not  appear  that  much  practical  result 
followed  from  the  reconunendation  of  clover  (Weston,  Discourse  of  Husbandries 
11 ;  Hartlib's  Legacy,  1),  sainfoin  and  lucerne  as  means  of  cleaning  the  fields ;  the 
cultivation  of  these  grasses  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  distinctive  improve- 
ments of  the  eighteenth  century. 

>  15  Charles  n.c.  7,  §18. 

s  18  and  19  Charles  II.  o.  2,  An  Act  against  importing  cattle  from  Ireland,  and 
other  parts  beyond  the  seas. 

<  Defoe,  Tour  (1724)  (i.  Letter  i.  p.  90),  notes  the  existence  of  wealthy  tenants 
on  the  dairy  farms  of  High  Suffolk.  Some  had  stock  worth  £1000  '*  in  Cows  only." 

B  Compare  the  insertion  in  Defoe's  Tour  on  the  improved  pasture  at  PainshiU 
in  Surrey  (1748),  x.  289.  This  is  not  in  the  edition  of  1724.  The  remark  on  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  pasture  near  Yarmouth  (from  5s,  to  20«.  an  acre),  is  also 
an  insertion.    lb,  z.  63. 

•  See  below,  p.  556  n.  2. 
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place,  has  been  recorded  by  Arthur  Young,  who  has  left  us  ^-^ 
an  inimitable  picture  of  rural  England,  as  he  knew  it  during  ^^ 
this  period  of  transition.  He  was  a  man  of  very  varied  tastes  JJ*'^]^^^ 
and  interests,  who  had  engaged  in  farming  on  a  small  scale,  rtmng, 
His  observations,  when  making  a  business  journey  into 
Wales  through  the  south  of  England,  excited  so  much 
interest  among  agriculturists  that  he  planned  a  northern 
tour,  with  the  express  object  of  gathering  information  on 
the  state  of  rural  England ;  he  took  considerable  pains  to 
render  his  enquiry  as  complete  as  possible.  He  advertised 
in  the  newspapers  which  circulated  within  the  area  of  his 
projected  tour,  and  some  of  his  correspondents  were  able  to 
supply  him  with  accurate  statistical  information;  in  other 
cases,  he  had  to  rely  on  what  he  could  gather  in  conversation 
with  illiterate  farmers,  who  were  suspicious  of  his  motives 
for  prjring  into  their  aflfairs.  "My  business  was  so  very  un- 
usual that  some  art  was  requisite  to  gain  intelligence  from 
many  farmers,  etc.,  who  were  startled  at  the  first  attack. 
I  found  that  even  a  profusion  of  expense  was  often  necessary 
to  gain  the  ends  I  had  in  view :  I  was  forced  to  make  more 
than  one  honest  &rmer  half-drunk,  before  I  could  get  sober, 
unprejudiced  intelligence^"  The  contrast  between  his  own 
habits  of  accurate  observation  and  the  slovenliness  of  many 
of  the  farmers,  is  very  striking.  He  asserts  that  he  had  ^,J^J[J^^ 
the  qualifications  for  his  work  which  came  from  practical  observer 
acquaintance  with  agriculture;  but  he  adds,  "what  is  of 
much  more  consequence  towards  gaining  real  experience, 
I  have  always  kept,  from  the  first  day  I  began,  a  minute 
register  of  my  business;  insomuch  that  upon  my  Suffolk 
farm,  I  minuted  above  three  thousand  experiments ;  in  every 
article  of  culture,  expenses,  and  produce,  including,  among  a 
great  variety  of  other  articles,  an  accurate  comparison  of  the 
old  and  new  husbandry,  in  the  production  of  most  vegetables. 
But  in  this,  I  would  by  no  means  be  thought  to  arrogate  any 
other  than  that  plodding  merit  of  being  industrious  and 
accurate  to  which  any  one  of  the  most  common  genius  can 
attain,  if  he  thinks  proper  to  take  the  trouble*."  His  book 
abounds  with  figures  in  which  he  was  at  pains  to  reduce 

^  Northern  Towt  i.  xiii.  >  /&.  L  ix. 
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AJ>.  1689   the  curious  and  complicated  local  measures  to  a  common 

standard,  for  the  convenience  of  his  readers  it  is  true,  but 

to  the  loss  of  those  who  are  curious  in  metric  systems. 

^^meinSr-        There  are,  however,  many  passages  in  his  writings  which 

w/MMrmr-  describe    the  survival    of  primitive   practices'.     Thus   at 

Boynton,   in   Yorkshire',  he  found   remains   of  extensive 

cultured    He  was  informed  by  Sir  Digby  Legard  that  the 

farmer  on  the  wolds  of  the  East  Riding  "every  year  has 

been  accustomed  to  plough  up  a  firesh  part  of  his  sheep 

walk,  to  take  a  crop  or  two,  and  then  let  it  lie  fifteen  or 

twenty  years  till  the  natural  grass  has  again  formed  a  kind 

of  tuif,  but  it  will  sometimes  be  forty  years  before  the  land 

is  completely  sodded  over.     This  ruinous  practice  is  but  too 

common ;  and  where  it  has  long  prevailed,  the  femner  seldom 

has  a  three-fold  increase*." 

of  mediae-         There  were  other  cases  where  the  two-field  or  three-field 

licef^^     system  was  still  in  vogue;  thus  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Ecclesfield,  in  Hallamshire,  the  usual  course  was  as  follows : 

first  fallow,  second  wheat,  third  clover,  and  fourth  wheat". 

This  is  obviously  the  two-field  system,  with  the  introduction 

of  clover  in  place  of  every  second  fellowing.     His  comment 

is  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  early  middle  ages,  '*  This 

is  very  bad  husbandry."    At  Beverley*  there  was  a  similar 

modification  of  the  two-field  system,  with  the  use  of  peas 

in  place  of  clover.    He  notes  the  three-field  system  at 

Ecclesfield,  first  fallow,  second  wheat,  third  oats,  but  does 

not  criticise  it'. 

He  eeeerdy       What,  however,  roused  his  strongest  condemnation  was 

thriftUaa    the  extravagance  of  the  ploughing*.    Near  Wobum  ''  they 

ploughing,  ^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^^  horses  at  length  in  their  ploughs,  and  yet 

do  no  more  than  an  acre  a  day.    The  reader  will  not  forget 

1  These  were  genuine  snrriTBls.  The  primitiye  character  of  English  Agricnltnre 
in  the  seyenteenth  century,  is  shown  from  the  nature  of  the  arrangements  which 
were  transpLwted  to  New  Engknd ;  see  the  acooonts  of  common  field  onltiTation, 
common  fencing,  herding,  etc.,  in  Weeden,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New 
England,  58.  But  these  practices  in  the  plantations  might  ho  to  some  extent 
reviTals,  rather  than  snrvivals,  since  the  special  conditions  of  the  new  coontiy 
would  make  reversion  to  primitive  practice  adyisable. 

«  Northern  Tour,  n.  7.  »  Vol.  i.  p.  83.  *  lb.  n.  14. 

»  Jb.  1. 126.  «  Ih,  n.  1.  f  Ih.i,  126. 

B  A  six  weeke  Towr  through  the  Southern  Counties,  298,  SOD. 
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the  soil  being  sandy,  the  requsite  team  is  certainly  nearer  a  aj).  1689 
single  jackass  than  five  horses.  This  miserable  management  ~~ 
cannot  be  too  much  condemnedV  At  Offley,  near  Hitchin, 
''they  never  plough  without  four  horses  and  two  men,  and 
do  but  an  acre  a  day;  this  terrible  custom,  which  is  such  a 
bane  to  the  profits  of  husbandry,  cannot  be  too  much  con- 
demned; for  the  whole  expense  (on  comparison  with  the 
common  custom)  of  tillage  might  be  saved  by  the  farmer  if 
he  would  adopt  the  rational  method  of  tillage  with  a  pair  of 
horses,  and  one  man  to  hold  the  plough  and  drive  at  the 
same  time'."  He  was,  however,  by  no  means  a  reckless  in- 
novator; he  was  much  interested  in  weighing  the  relative 
merits  of  oxen  and  horses  for  ploughing  and  draught',  and 
was  inclined  to  question  the  wisdom  of  dispensing  with 
oxen*. 

The  raising  of  peas  and  beans  formed  part  of  the  and 
traditional  agriculture;  near  Wobum  ''they  give  but  one euUivatum 
tilth  for  beans  alone,  sow  them  broadcast,  never  hoe  them,  **'^^****** 
but  turn  in  sheep'  to  feed  off  the  weeds,  and  reckon  three 
quarters  a  middling  crop"  firom  four  bushels  sown.  "This 
is  an  execrable  custom,  and  ought  to  be  exploded  by  all 
landlords  of  the  country."  In  fact,  the  prevailing  evil  of 
the  old  husbandry  was  the  mass  of  weeds,  which  sometimes 
appear  to  have  got  the  better  of  the  crop  altogether. 
Thorough  ploughing  and  fallowing  did  much  to  clear  the 
land;  but  it  appears  that  some  of  the  earlier  attempts  at 
improvement  were  most  unsatis&ctoiy.  Thus  the  intro- 
duction of  turnips  in  the  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire  seems 
to  have  been  positively  mischievous  though  "the  soil  is 
good  turnip  land,  but,"  as  he  continues,  "their  culture  is 
so  wretchedly  defective,  that  I  may,  without  the  imputation 
of  a  paradox,  assert,  they  had  better  have  let  it  alone.  Very 
few  of  them  hoe  at  all,  and  those  who  do,  execute  it  in  so 
slovenly  a  way,  that  neither  the  crop  nor  the  land  are  the 
least  the  better  for  it.     With  such  management,  turnips  are 

1  Northern  Tour,  i.  41.  *  lb.  i.  22. 

*  i^.  1. 169,  IL  70,  and  Southern  Cowmtiee,  161,  203,  212. 
<  Northern  Tow,  x.  146.    He  argues  for  oxen  in  the  Farmer'a  Letter b,  166. 
B  Northern  Tour,  z.  40, 41.    Compare  the  Scotch  practice  (1786),  as  described 
in  Alexander's  Notes  and  Sketches  of  Northern  Bural  Life  (1877),  26. 
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A.D.  1689   by  no  means  beneficial  in  a  course  of  crops,  as  they  leave  the 

"  soil  so  foul  that  a  fiJlow  rather  than  another  crop  ought  to 

and  cf       succeed.    The  great  benefit  of  turnips  is  not  the  mere  value 

"'*^**      of  the  crop,  but  the  cleaning  the  land  so  well  as  to  enable 

the  farmer  to  cultivate  the  artificial  grasses  with  profit 

The  farmers  of  this  country  ought  therefore  to  neglect 
turnips  totally,  or  cultivate  them  in  the  clean-husband-like 
manner  that  is  practised  in  many  parts  of  England,  of 
thoroughly  pulverizing  the  land  and  hoeing  them  twice  or 
thrice,  or  as  ofben  ^  necessary,  to  keep  them  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  perfectly  free  from  weeds.  Turnips  would 
then  be  found  an  excellent  preparation  for  barley  or  oats, 
and  for  the  artificial  grasses  sown  with  them\"  Boot  crops 
had  been  introduced  during  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
they  were  ofben  badly  managed;  and  in  some  districts  the 
farmers  and  butchers  preferred  to  raise  small  and  inferior 
rather  than  large  and  good  turnips*.  In  such  cases  the 
slovenly  habits,  which  characterised  the  growth  of  cereals, 
also  affected  the  green  crops  that  had  been  much  more 
recently  introduced.  There  were,  however,  some  districts 
where  they  were  little  known  and  might  have  been  tried 
with  advantage;  on  the  whole,  what  was  needed  was  the 
better  working  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  keep  it  clear  firom 
weeds.  In  regard  to  these  matters,  agricultural  science  was 
fairly  advanced,  but  agricultural  practice  lagged  behind. 
He  advo'  On  the  other  hand,  little  progress  had  been  made  any- 

ifOroduo'  whoro  with  the  cultivation  of  seeds  and  the  extension  of 
cJowJwki  clover  and  rye  grass.  Arthur  Young  is  particularly  careful 
tyegrasa  ^  j^^f^  ^bat  success  attended  attempts  to  cultivate  these 
grasses  and  improve  pastures*,  and  he  gets  quite  enthusiastic 
over  the  accurate  results  which  were  recorded  at  various 
experimental  farms.  He  was  interested  in  the  increased 
cultivation  of  potatoes,  carrots,  cabbages  or  anything  else ; 
but  the  growing  of  artificial  grasses  was  the  department  in 
which  agricultural  science,  as  distinguished  from  agricultural 
practice,  made  most  progress  during  this  century\    The 

1  Northern  Tow,  t.  217, 218.  •  lb.  1. 107. 

s  Northern  Tow,  i.  277 ;  n.  287,  248;  XT.  149. 
4  Thorold  Rogers,  Six  Centwiee,  468. 
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great  principle  of  the  so-called  new  husbandry  was  to  in-  a.d.  1689 
troduce  the  cultivation  of  roots  and  seeds  in  such  a  fashion  "  ^ 
as  to  supplement  corn-growing.    There  was  no  desire  to 
substitute  anything  else  for  corn-growing,  as  pasture-farming 
had  been  substituted  for  arable  cultivation  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.    The  point  maintained  throughout  to  as  to 
was,  that,  if  careful  attention  were  given  to  the  qualities  of^rae'^^ 
the  soil,  and  energy  were  expended  on  the  working  of  the  *»«^««''y- 
land,  these  root  and  grass  crops  might  be  introduced  so  as 
to  render  unnecessary  the  fallow  shift,  every  second  or  third 
year.    Thus,  what  he  commonly  recommends,  is  a  course  of 
turnips,  barley,  clover  and  wheat,  an  arrangement  which 
may  be  said  to  be  a  development  of  alternate  cropping  and 
fallowing.    He  preferred,  however,  that  the  land  should  be 
two    years   under   clover,  which   thus   gave  a  five-course 
husbandry*.    He  was,  of  course,  well  aware  that  this  rotation 
of  crops  would  only  prove  satisfactory  where  the  land  was 
carefully  cultivated:  in  particular  if  the  turnips  were  not 
properly  tilled,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  land  would 
never  be  firee  firom  weeds.    A  great  impulse  had  been  given 
to  the  introduction  of  the  new  husbandry  by  the  example  of 
Jethro  TuU,  who  invented  a  drill  for  sowing,  and  devised  a 
method  of  cultivating  turnips,  which  was  sound  in  principle', 
and  which  he  found  successful  in  practice. 

In  this  way,  cattle-breeding,  which  along  with  dairy  wAiie 
farming  and  poultry  farming  had  been  the  department  inimpnved 
which  the  small  farmers  had  a  special  advantage*,  came  to  ^^h^ 
be  an  important  element  in  capitalistic  land  management,  *^  *^**'^- 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  improvers.     Through  the 
Middle  Ages,  sheep  had  been  chiefly  bred  for  the  sake  of  their 
wool,  and  cattle  for  the  sake  of  their  powers  of  draught  as 
oxen ;  but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  these 
points  were  treated  as  subsidiary,  and  the  breeding  of  sheep 
and  cattle  was  pursued  with  reference  to  the  food  supply  ^ 
Mr  Bakewell  of  Leicester  appears  to  have  been  the  pioneer 
in   both    sheep-breeding  and  cattle-rearing;    and  he  was 

^  Northern  Tour,  1. 165.    Tninlps,  barleyi  eloTor  (2),  and  wheat. 
3  Horseahoeinff  Htuhandry  (1778). 

>  H.  Levy,  Entatthung  wnd  MUckgang  des  landtrirthacha/tliehen  Qro$tbehieU$ 
in  Englandt  6-10.  *  Protherok  op.  di.  61. 
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A.D.  1699  specially  successful  in  improving  the  breed  of  sheep.  During 
"^^^®*  this  period,  the  high  price  of  com  and  facilities  for  feeding 
stock  rendered  agricultural  improvement  profitable,  and  it 
also  became  £Eishionable.  King  George  III.  devoted  himself 
enthusiastically  to  the  concerns  of  his  Windsor  farm;  he 
wrote  articles  which  he  signed  Ralph  Robinson,  and  many 
of  the  nobility  in  different  parts  of  the  country  followed 
him  in  these  pursuits^and  set  an  example  which  found  many 
imitators  and  which  proved  exceedingly  profitable  at  all 
events  to  those  who  had  sufficient  capital 

Thepro-  236.      Throughout  the  nAirAnf^Anf.li  anH  gjigTiffpffT^tf',^^"- 

protJmen?  ri®8»  ^^®  encfosuro  of  common  waste  and  common  fieldTlra^ 
allien-  qj^  outward  ftnd  visible'  sfgn  of  thejprogress  of  improvement 
in  the  mannHmMgiit  ofnandT  The  primitive  method  of 
laying  out  the  land  of  the  freeholders  and  tenants  as  scattered 
strips  in  common  fields,  with  pasture  rights  on  the  common 
wasted  presented  an  obstacle  to  any  changes  for  the  better. 
The  existence  of  common  fields,  cultivated  by  common 
custom  was  a  hindrance  to  improved  husbandry';  and  the 
pasturage  on  common  wastes  was  often  spoiled  from  lack  of 
better  management^  When  the  land  was  devoted  to  its 
most  profitable  uses,  there  was  an  increased  food  supply,  and 
a  much  larger  fund  firom  which  taxation  could  be  drawn,  so 
that  the  increase  in  national  wealth  was  undoubted^:  but 
the  effects  on  the  rural  population  are  much  more  difficult  to 

1  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  one  of  the  leaden  in  this  movement ;  and  the 
abeep-sheaiingB  of  Wobmm  were  remarkable  gatherings  of  gentiy  who  were 
interested  in  encouraging  the  breeding  of  sheep.  Prizes  were  given  for  this 
object  as  well  as  for  the  improrement  of  agricnltoral  implements.  There  was  an 
even  more  celebrated  meeting,  institnted  by  Mr  Coke  of  Holkham  in  Norfolk, 
where  the  prizes  offered  indaded  rewards  for  labourers  who  showed  special  skill 
in  particolar  departments  of  farm  work  {Annala  of  Agriculture^  xzzix.  42, 61). 

*  For  an  excellent  map  of  this  arrangement  as  it  snrviyed  in  1905  at  Upton 
8.  Leonards,  see  Victoria  County  History,  Gloucester,  n.  167 ;  also  for  maps  of 
Walthamstow,  Bestmoor,  Barton-le-Street,  Donisthozpe,  and  Shilton  in  1844,  see 
Meportfrom  the  Select  Committee  on  Common  Enclosure  1844,  ▼.  489—497. 

s  S.  Taylor,  Common  Good,  p.  18. 

«  Worlidge,  SysUma  AgricuUurae  (1687),  10. 

•  John  Lawrence,  rector  of  Bishop's  Wearmonth,  wrote  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  change  in  his  New  System  of  AgrieuUure  (1726),  p.  45;  so  too  Edwaid 
Laorenoe,  J)uty  of  a  Steward  to  his  Lord  (1727),  p.  87;  and  John  Mortimer, 
Art  of  Busbandry,  p.  1  (1707) ;  and  the  anonymons  authors  of  the  Great  Im- 
provement of  Commons  that  are  enclosed  (1782),  Brit.  Mns.  T.  1856  (7),  and  an 

Old  Almanack  {ms),    Brit.  Hub.  T.  1856  (9).    See  p.  558,  n.  2  below. 
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trace,  and  it  is  not  easy  at  this  distance  of  time  to  strike  a  a.d.  i68d 

.  —1776 

balance  between  the    evil   and    the   good.     That  natural 
economy  and  subsistence  fiuining  appear  to  have  practicallv;^Jl5«S^^ 
died  out  altogether,  and  that  there  was  much  more  of  al^-^""^" 
national  market  for  &rm  produce^  and  therefore  of  effective 
competition  between  different  districts  in  the  country,  are 
the  two  points  to  be  chiefly  noticed. 

There  were  three  classes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven-  o»  the  pan 
teenth  century  who  practised  subsistence  ferming,  either  as  ^^^*'^^* 
their  sole  avocation,  or  as  an  adjunct  to  some  other  means  of 
earning  a  living.  Among  the  last  were  comprised^alljdllAgo 
nyti?flnn;  "^^  only  those  who,  as  smiths,  wheelwrights  or 
shoemakers,  supplied  the  needs  of  their  neighbours,  but  also 
the  domestic  weavers  who  were  found  in  large  numbers^  y 
especially  in  the  West  of  England.  They  had  the  opportunity 
of  leadinf^  nj^  independent  and  comfortable  lite,  in  healthy 
anrrn^lpdiTi^g  Riich  as  wouid  be  gTcatly^pmed  By  thft  manu- 
facturing population  of  Jihe  jpresent  day*,  but  they  did  not 
have  a  very  good  reputation  for  industry*.  Tliey  were 
not  a  welcome  element  in  the  rural  districts,  and  it  seemed 
that  they  would  do  better  if  they  devoted  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  manufacturing.  With  the  progress  of  enclosure, 
they  seem  to  have  been  more  cut  off  from  opportunities  of 
eking  out  their  subsistence  with  the  help  of  small  holdings 
or  pasture  rights.  Thus  these  manufieusturers  became  mere 
wage  earners  who  were  wholly  dependent  on  the  state  of 
trade  for  their  daily  bread.  When  trade  was  slack  they  had 
no  resource  but  to  come  upon  the  rates,  and  in  periods  of 
depression  they  were  not  unlikely  to  break  out  in  riots^ 

Besides  these  manufacturers,  there  was  a  large  class  of  cottien, 
cottiers  and  squatters  on  the  waste  who,  had  no  obvious  means 
of  YubsistenceTBesides  the  supplies  they  got  from  the  land^. 
In  the  fens,  they  must  have  been  a  sturdy  people,  leading  an 

^  H.  LeTy,  op,  eit.  9. 

9  On  the  growth  of  this  dias  in  the  seTenteenth  oentuy  see  B.  F.  Butler  in 
Vietona  Oownty  History  ^  Gloucester,  n.  165.  '  See  bebv  p.  564. 

4  On  the  desirability  and  praotioability  of  reintrodnehig  "  sabsistence-farming  '* 
by  wage-earners  see  my  article  on  Back  to  the  Land,  in  the  Eeonomie  Review, 
October  1907. 

B  Rowland  Vaugham,  p.  81.     *  See  below  p.  562  n.  1.     ^  n.  LoTy,  op,  cit.  5. 


^ 
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A.D.  1689  independent  life.    But  throughout  the  country  generally 
"      '      they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  lazy  and  undisciplined \ 
and  public  opinion  was  in  fsivour  of  forcing  them  to  take  to 
more  regular  habits*. 
atutamaii         The  remaining  class,  whose  fate  elicited  most  sjrmpathy 
jarmcrB.     ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  small  holdcrs — ^whether  tenants  or  freeholders 
^^     — who  worked  the  land  on  traditional  methods,  and  lived  on 
J     the  produce.    They  were  regarded  as  the  backbone  of  the 
country ;  but  their  cultivation  was  apt  to  be  slovenly',  and 
there  were  difficulties  in  allowing  it  to  continue  side  by  side 
with  the  improvements  which  more  adventurous  men  were 
making  on  their  estates.    There  are  many  complaints  fit)m 
the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  of  the  encroach- 
ment on  pasture  rights,  so  that  the  small  farmers  could  no 
longer  feed  their  stock*;  or  encroachment  on  the  common 
fields  might  interfere  with  the  customary  husbandry  of  a 
village^    Sir  W.  Dolben's  Act  in  1773,  which  facilitated  the 
improvement  of  the  common  custom  of  tillage  so  as  to  render 
it  less  necessary  to  break  up  the  common  fields  into  severalty, 
was  an  attempt  to  enable  the  old  race  to  move  with  the 
times^  but  the  trend  of  circumstances  was  too  strong^;  and 

1  "  Destroying  of  Manors  began  Temp.  Hen.  Vm.,  bat  now  oommon,  vhereby 
the  mean  people  live  lawless,  nobody  to  gOTem  them,  they  care  for  nobody,  haTing 
no  dependence  on  any  body."  Aabrey,  Introduction  to  Survey  of  North  WiUthhre, 
UUetUaniu  1714,  p.  80. 

s  S.  Taylor,  Common  Good,  87,  Psendonismns,  ConnderoHotu,  9.  See  below 
p.  567  n.  1.  The  advocates  of  endosnre  oontinned  to  insist  that  the  commons 
were  a  sonree  of  moral  evil  as  weU  as  of  economic  loss,  Beporta  18i4,  t.  Questions 
71,  774, 1811,  8091,  4208. 

>  The  chief  excnse  for  pushing  on  the  endosnre  of  common  fields  lay  in  the 
prevalence  of  weeds ;  a  single  lazy  fanner  who  allowed  his  strips  to  be  coTered 
with  thistles  and  allowed  these  thistles  to  seed,  would  do  an  infinity  of  mischief 
to  all  his  neighbours.  The  case  of  Farmer  Biccart  near  Audley  End  brought 
this  home  forcibly  to  Arthur  Young.    Southern  Counties,  886. 

*  Compare  the  very  interesting  petition  from  Wooton  Bassett  printed  by 
J.  Britton,  Beautiee  of  WHuhire,  m.  89. 

*  Aubrey,  Topographical  CoUectionSt  181. 

*  T.  Stone  a  Bedfordshire  surveyor,  writes  as  if  a  common  custom  of  tillage 
was  prevalent  in  his  experience ;  he  approves  of  Sir  W.  Dolben's  Act  (18  Geo.  m. 
e.  81),  but  regards  it  as  inoperative.  Suggeitions  for  rendering  the  Indotttre  of 
common  Jielde  and  waste  lande  a  source  of  p<^vlaiion  asut  riches  (1787),  p.  18.  In 
1801  the  Act  was  revived  with  the  view  of  enabling  occupiers  to  take  a  crop  of 
potatoes  (41  Geo.  m.  c.  20).    Slater,  The  English  Peasantry,  87. 

T  The  exceptional  case  of  Weston  Subedge,  where  the  communal  system  was 
maintained  till  1852,  is  fully  described  by  0.  B.  Ashbee,  Last  Becords  of  a 
Cotsicold  Community. 
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as  enclosure  went  on.  there  was  less  and  less  room  for  the  ^-J^- J^^ 

^^ ■* ■ ,  ,   ,         — 17 /o. 

nmnll  fiiirmcr  Whn  rarrind  on  n  tmnitional  hfinrTniTnTT  with  a 
view  to  subsistence. 

Am  these  men  were  replaced  by  tenants  who  farmed  for 
the  market,  another  change  became  more  noticeable ;  there 
was  a  tendency  to  unite  small  holdings  in  the  hands  of  one 
man^ ;  a  successful  yeoman*  who  had  saved  some  capital  and  , 
could  do  his  marketing  to  advantage,  would  be  glad  to  take  Encionre 
additional  landa    The  consolidation  of  holdings  was  &voured  the  comoU- 
by  manorial  lords'  who  found  that  they  were  put  to  less^J^J^^^ 
expense  in  connection  with  farm  buildings.    There  were  in 
consequence,  as  enclosurajgrpceeded^  fesrei  farm  houses;  and 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  when  so  much  attention  was 
given  to^azing,  there^was  probably  a  ^diminlshe^  ttemand 
for  laBour]"^T^e  eighteenth  century,  it  was  aHeged  that 
enclosed  land  gave  employment  to  a  larger  numbesjDf  hands 
than  unenclosed?,  but  there  would  not  necessarily  be  a  larger 
population.   The  niUQber  of  cottages  had  diminished,  so  that 
the  j3ixaL  Ift^Konrpfw  opportunities  of  m'arfymg  ahTseUling 
would  be  curtailed  *jja8  well  as  his  chance  of  bettering  his 
position^.    Hence  it  came  about  that  the  anticipations  of 
Fitzherbert  and  others,  who  had  argued  in  favour  of  enclosure 
for  improved  husbandly,  as  an  all  round  benefit^  were  falsified. 
The  progress  of  enclosure  brought  about  a  decrease  in  the  aiidihe 
number  -Q^ferm  households  and  of  cottages  in'  oiie^llage  iJ^  of 
after  another,  so  tha^  t.hft  fjepopnlat^on  ot  the  filial  Jislricts^  ua^^^ 

1  On  this  And  other  points  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  excellent  paper  l^ 
E.  M.  Leonard  on  The  Indosure  qf  Common  Fields.  Boyal  Hist  Soc.  Trans. 
N.  S.  XIX.  118. 

3  For  early  instances  of  yeomen  who  prospered  and  rose  in  the  world,  see 
£.  C.  Lodge,  Victoria  Couniy  History,  Berktkire,  n.  208;  also  S.  J.  Elyard, 
AtmaU  of  PurUm  in  Wiltshire  Notea  and  Queries  (1895),  z.  582. 

*  Pennington,  who  was  an  adTocate  of  endosnre,  deprecates  this  practice,  which 
he  regards  as  injorions;  he  held  that  it  was  oommooly  bnt  not  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  endosnre.    Utifieetions  on  the  various  adoaniages,  p.  56. 

4  Hale,  Compteat  Book  of  Husbandry  (1768),  x.  208. 

*  Enquiry  into  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  resulting  from  Bills  of 
Inclosurey  Brit.  Mns.  T.  1860  (1),  (1780).  This  is  an  admirable  statement  of  the 
case  against  endoeores,  and  deals  specially  with  the  unfair  methods  by  whioh  they 
were  carried  through.    See  bdow,  p.  658. 

•  See  bdow  p.  714. 

7  Compare  the  argument  in  John  Houghton's  Collection  of  Letters  for  the 
Improvement  ofHuthandry  and  Trade 1 1.  (8  Sept.  1681),  p.  10. 

•  This  is  implied  in  Moore's  argument  (aee  bdow,  p.  557  n.  8)  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell :  also  in  Cowper's  rigorous  tract  An  Essay  proving  that  enclosing  commons 
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—17*76^^  of  which  80  much  complaint  had  been  made  in  Tudor  times, 
did  not  by  any  means  cease  when  the  profit  on  sheep-ferming 
declined*.    Some  of  the  displaced  population^migrated  to 
other  commons,  some  to  tnun7fi>^  smA  anm^  Apjiftflr  to  have 
emigrated*. 
P*fffy^  ^      TEe'HIfficulty  of  following  the  effects  of  the  change  is 
coaled  in  greatly  mcreased  by  the  fact  that  substantial  loss  m  certain 
^^SbS^     districts  must  be  set  against  the  gain  in  others.    By  new 
methods_of  manuring  it  was  possible  to  bring  land  into 
cultivation  which  had  never  been  tilled  before*.    The  ex- 
hausted common  fields  could  not  compete  against  the  produce 

w  tonirary  to  the  intere$t  of  the  nation  (1732),  Brit.  Mas.  T.  1866  (8).  He  argnes 
that  if  indoeore  became  more  general  there  would  be  leas  agricoltnral  employ- 
meat,  and  that  the  bj-emplojmente  of  spinning  and  mannfactnring  wool  would 
also  decline  as  weU  as  all  the  subsidiary  village  trades, — each  as  wheelwrights, 
■miths,  etc  (pp.  8,  7,  8).  See  also  the  Enquiry  into  the  reasons  for  and  against 
Indosing  the  open  Fields  (1767),  Brit.  Mns.  1959  (8),  p.  29,  where  special  reference 
is  made  to  Leicestershire.  In  a  reply  to  this  pamphlet  Pennington  argnes  that  if 
the  processes  of  mannfactore  are  incladed,  the  raising  of  wool  affords  far  more 
opportonities  of  employment,  before  it  is  ready  for  the  nse  of  the  consumer,  than 
the  raising  of  com.  M^fiections  on  the  various  advantages  resulting  from  the 
draining,  inclosing  and  allotting  of  large  emnmons  (1769J,  p.  19.  The  same  line 
of  argument  had  been  taken  by  Homer  {Eseaig  on  the  Nature  and  Method  of 
aseertadning  tAs  Specific  shares  of  proprietors  upon  the  Indosure  of  Common 
Fields  (1766),  p.  85 ;  he  looked  with  complacency  on  the  movement  of  the  popu- 
lation from  the  villages.  "There  is  a  natural  Transition  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Villages,  where  the  Labour  of  Agriculture  is  lessened,  into  Places  of  Trade,  where 
our  Naval  Superiority,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  will  furnish  Sources  of  perpetual 
Employment.  Whether  the  hands,  thus  directed  from  Agriculture  to  Manu- 
facture, are  not  in  that  Station  more  useful  to  the  Publick,  than  in  theh*  former, 
is  an  Enquiry  which  might  perhaps  be  prosecuted  with  some  Entertainment  to 
the  Header." 

1  See  above  p.  101.  Dyer  writing  in  1767  insists  that  enclosure  is  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  the  quality  of  wool ;  but  he  is  thinking  of  a  flock  in  conjunction 
with  tillage.    The  Fleeee^'-^AndiBncm-^Poets  of  Great  Britain,  ix.  664. 

3  Leonard,  op.  eit»  128. 

'  **  Indosure  with  depopulation  is  a  Canker  to  the  Cknnmonwealth.  It  needs 
no  proof;  woful  experience  shows  how  it  unhouses  thousands  of  people,  till 
desperate  need  thrusts  them  on  the  gaUows.  Long  since  had  this  land  been  sick 
of  a  plurisie  of  people,  if  not  let  Uood  in  their  Western  Plantations."  Fuller, 
Eolg  State  (1642),  Bk.  n.  c.  18.  Also  in  the  following  century.  Cursory  Remarhs 
on  Enclosure  by  a  Country  Farmer,  1786,  p.  6. 

4  « The  Downs  or  Plains  which  are  generally  called  Salisbury  plain...were 
formerly  left  open  to  be  fed  l^  the  large  flocks  of  sheep  so  often  mentioned ;  but 
now  so  much  of  the  Downs  are  ploughed  up  as  has  iocreased  the  Quantity  of  Com 
produced  in  this  country  in  a  prodigious  Manner  and  lessened  their  Quantity  of 
Wool,  as  above ;  all  which  had  been  done  by  folding  the  sheep  upon  the  plow'd 
lands,  removing  the  fold  every  night  to  a  fresh  Place,  till  the  whole  Piece  of 
Ground  has  been  folded  upon ;  this  and  this  alone,  has  made  these  lands,  which  in 
themselves  are  poor,  able  to  bear  as  good  wheat  aa  any  of  the  richer  lands  in  the 
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of  this  fresh  soil,  and  Aubrey  describes  how  in  Wiltshire,  a.d.  i689 
"  as  ten  thousand  pounds  is  gained  in  the  Hill  Country,  so  '~^'^'^^- 
the  Vale  does  lose  as  much,  which  brings  it  to  an  equation^." 
The  same  sort  of  change  was  taking  place  over  larger  areas ; 
Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire  had  been  great  corn- 
growing  areas,  but  in  the  seventeenth  century,  tillage  gave 
place  to  pasture  farming; •the  inland  shires  were^  apparently 
at  a  disadvantage  in  disposing  of  their  grain ;  cattle-breeding 
and  sheep-farming  were  the  most  profitable  uses  of  the  soil. 
The  Council  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.'  had  taken  active 
measures  to  check  the  movement  of  turning  arable  land  to 
pasture  in  these  districts,  both  by  writing  to  the  justices  and 
by  instituting  proceedings  in  the  Star  Chamber*.    With  the  and  no 
fall  of  the  monarchy,  there  was  no  longer  any  effective  means  ^^  ^ 
of  attempting  to  maintain  the  special  conditions  of  either  '"*^"^ 
agriculture  or  industry  in  particular  localities^  and  pasture  marieu. 
farming  spread  more  rapidly". 

The  movement  for  enclosure  does  not  appear  to  have 

Vales,  though  not  quite  so  mach....In  Wiltshire  it  appears  to  be  so  rery  significant 
that  if  a  Farmer  has  a  Thousand  of  Sheep,  and  no  Fallows  to  fold  them  on,  his 
Neighbour  will  give  him  Ten  Shillings  a  Night  for  eveiy  Thousand.'*  Defoe,  Tour 
(1724),  VoL  n.  Letter  i.  49. 

1  Natural  History  of  Wiltshire,  111.  His  own  rents  at  Chalke  had  fallen  £G0 
since  the  Civil  War. 

>  See  above  p.  544  n.  2. 

>  Leonard,  op.  cit.  126.  «  lb,  129. 

s  Some  discussion  arose  on  the  subject  during  the  Interregnum,  in  consequence 
of  the  allegations  of  the  Bov.  John  Moore  of  Kiiaptof  t,  who  seems  to  have  thought 
that  a  great  deal  of  enclosure  with  depopulation  had  recently  occurred  in 
Leicestershire  {Crying  tin  of  England  of  not  earing  for  the  poor  wherein 
Inclonare  vi».  such  as  doth  unpeople  Townes  and  uncom  fields  is  arraigned), 
and  that  as  a  consequence  tenants  were  unable  to  get  farms,  and  cottiers  were 
deprived  of  employment  in  various  agricultural  operations  which  he  enumerates 
(p.  11).  'Pseudonismus'  replied  that  the  law  provided  sufficiently  against  any 
danger  of  depopulating,  and  that  this  could  only  arise  from  carelessness  in 
enforcing  it.  Considerations  eoneeming  Common  Fields  (1654),  p.  8.  This  answer 
to  Moore's  pamphlet  has  been  attributed,  by  Nichols  {History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  County  of  Leicester  (1807),  ZY.  L  85),  to  the  Bev.  Joseph  Lee,  Bector  of 
Cottesbach  in  Leicestershire.  See  also  A  Scripture  word  against  Inclosure  (1656), 
from  which  it  appears  that  petitions  on  the  subject  from  Leicestershire  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Lord  Protector  and  his  CounciL  The  further  reply  of  Pseudo- 
nismus.  Vindication  of  the  Considerations,  includes  a  vigorous  statement  from  a 
Leicestershire  gentleman  of  the  waste  and  mischief  which  aroee  from  the  common 
fields  (p.  41) ;  this  is  quoted  by  Nichols,  op,  eit,  ly.  i.  93.  Lee  distinguished  the 
enclosing  he  approved  from  that  of  Tudor  Times.  Evrajta  rod  6ypov,  or  A  Fin- 
dication  of  a  regulated  Enclosure,  (1656).  (Considerable  extracts  are  printed  by 
Nichols,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Leicester,  xv.  i.  91. 
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A.D.  1689  been  pressed  on  with  such  rapidity  in  the  seventeenth^  and 

"^^^^  *      early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  was  the  case  toward 

its  close.    Even  though  the  advantage  to  agriculture  was 

considerable  ^  the  small  fisurmers  could  not  afford  to  have 

any  part  in  this  boon.    It  undoubtedly  was  not  easy  to 

Theex'      re-allot  the  lands  fairly,  so  that  each  of  the  landholders 

tZioiiX    should  have  such  a  piece  as  was  really  the  equivalent  of  the 

wre  great  gc^ttered  strips  and  patch  of  meadow  and  pasture  rights 

which  he  had  previously  possessed.  This  was  a  difficult  duty, 

and  one  which  was  generally  assigned  to  strangers,  who 

might  be  supposed  to  make  an  award  unbiassed  by  personal 

friendship.    Apart  from  parliamentary  and  law  expenses, 

the  change  was  costly.    The  new  farms  were  permanently 

separated  from  one  another,  cuid  it  was  necessary  to  fence 

them;   a  very  heavy  burden  was  imposed  on  the  village, 

and  the  shares  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  for  these  expenses, 

involved  many  of  them  in  debt  and  led  to  their  ruin^ 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  procedure,  in  the 

seventeenth  century,  to  procure  an  agreement  among  those 

concerned,  and  to  have  this  agreement  authorised  by  a 

decision  in  Chancery  or  the  Exchequer^    In  the  eighteenth 

and  the      century  the  method  of  proceeding  by  private  bills  came  into 

"m^ictoi*    vogue^;  these  were  often  passed  through  Parliament  without 

j^»^        sufficient  enquiry,  and  when  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 

quite  unaware  of  the  impending  change  or  were  at  all  events 

1  Houghton  estimated  in  1692  that  a  third  of  all  the  kingdom  was  in  common 
fields.  Dr  Plot  had  made  this  calcnlation  for  Staffordshire,  and  Houghton  ap- 
parently generalised  it  for  the  kingdom  as  a  whole :  how  roogh  his  caloolation  is, 
may  he  gathered  from  the  fsct  that  he  corrected  his  estimate  of  the  acreage  of 
England  from  29,000,000  to  iO,000,000  acres.  Houghton,  CoUeetym  of  LeUere/ar 
Improvement  qf  Husbandry  and  Trade,  1  Jane,  1692. 

s  Burke,  WorJu,  n.  847.  The  enquiries  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  embodied 
in  their  Qeneral  He^rt  on  Eneloeuret  published  in  1806,  appear  to  be  deoisiTe  on 
this  point.  See  also  the  Beport  ft  om  the  Select  Committee  on  Enchnng  Commone, 
1844,  T.  8. 

B  A.  Toung,  Korthem  Tour,  x.  228. 

'  Leonard,  op.  eit.  106. 

•  In  the  reign  of  Anne  there  were  8  private  bills  for  enclosure ;  in  that  of 
George  L,  16 ;  under  George  IL,  226 ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Geoige  HI.,  from  1760- 
1775,  there  were  784 ;  from  1776-97, 806 ;  from  1797-1810, 956 ;  and  from  1810-20, 
771;  besides  this,  there  was  a  general  endoeure  Act  in  1801  (Tooke.  i.  72; 
Prothero,  Pioneers  and  Progress  of  English  Farming,  257).  See  also  Clifford, 
Private  BtU  Legislation,  i.  p.  21.  The  period  of  parliamentary  enclosing  has 
been  Inrestigated  in  great  detail  by  Dr  Slater,  English  Peasantry  • 
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powerless  to  resist  it\  Very  clear  light  on  this  subject  is  A.D.  1689 
given  by  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1781 ;  the  ""^^^ ' 
Bishop  of  S.  David's*  objected  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
claims  of  the  tithe-owner  were  adjusted  when  land  was 
enclosed ;  Lord  Thurlow,  who  was  then  Chancellor,  expressed 
himself  in  veiy  strong  terms  as  to  the  injustice  to  small 
proprietors  which  firequently  occurred  in  connection  with 
such  measures^  and  the  pamphlet  literature  of  the  day 
corroborates  this  statement^ 

To  those  who  were  unable  to  conform  to  the  new  con-  ontheimaii 
ditions  of  profitable  agriculture  it  was  an  additional  hard-  ^"^^' 
ship  that  the  change  was  hurried  on  by  inconsiderate 
legislation ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  parliament 
could  have  seriously  attempted  to  restrain  the  economic 
forces,  which  were  rendering  the  continued  existence  of  the 
small  £Eirmer  increasingly  difficult     Com  prices  ranged  high, 

1  The  bill  for  endoeiiig  Bisley  was  thrown  out  in  1788,  because  of  the 
opposition  of  the  weavers,  who  were  also  small  fanners.  B.  F.  Bntler  in  Victoria 
Cmmty  History t  Olouce$tenhiret  n.  167. 

s  ParL  HitU  xzn.  47.  In  enclosing  oonnnon  fields  there  was  great  difficnlty 
about  making  a  satisfactory  allotment  ol  tithes.  The  Bishop  of  S.  David's  was 
the  spokesman  of  a  large  nomber  of  clergy  who  disliked  a  change  by  which  they 
were  forced  to  undertake  the  management  of  a  glebe,  instead  of  obtaining  tithes 
from  the  ooenpiers  (ParUommtairy  Histoty,  xzn.  49).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
agricnltnral  improvers  could  not  bat  feel  that  tithe  was  a  form  of  tax  which  had 
a  baneful  influence  upon  agriculture.  Mr  Hewlett,  the  vicar  of  Great  Dunmow, 
<»dcnlated  that  the  tithes  in  his  neighbourhood  bad  increased  in  value  twelve 
times  as  much  as  the  rent  {Annals  of  AgiicuUure,  xzxvzn.  182).  While  a  charge 
of  this  sort  was  a  real  obstacle  to  improvement,  tiie  recent  changes  made  it  more 
difficult  for  the  dergy  to  consent  to  accept  an  arrangement,  by  which  they  agreed 
for  themselves  and  for  their  successors,  to  forego  the  advantage  which  might  arise 
from  any  further  increase  of  cultivation.  The  benefits  which  had  come  to  the 
Universities  from  the  hiw  which  assigned  to  them  corn-rents  were  well  known, 
and  it  was  not  obviously  politic  to  accept  a  change  in  system.  In  this  way  it 
came  about  that  the  tithe-owners  were  inclined  to  regard  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  their  supportei's  with  much  suspicion,  and  this  was  in  aU  probability  one  of 
the  influences  which  caused  the  disconUnuanoe  of  this  department  in  1819. 

The  eiistence  of  tithe  had  also  a  curious  effect  upon  the  farmers  in  mninng 
them  prefer  the  policy  hj  which  labourers  were  "'^'"tftiTiMl  out  of  the  rates  to 
that  of  raising  their  wages.  Tithes  are  levied  on  the  produce  after  the  rates  have 
been  allowed  for,  but  without  taking  account  of  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  so 
that  the  farmer  who  employed  labour  would  pay  a  smaller  tithe  if  the  rates  were 
high  and  wages  low  than  he  would  have  to  do  on  the  same  crop  if  rates  were  low 
and  wages  high.  This  is  another  of  the  minor  causes  which  contributed  to  render 
the  pauperising  policy  of  allowances  popular  with  the  large  farmers.  {Annals  of 
Agriculture,  xxxvm.  134.) 

s  ParL  Hist.  xxu.  69. 

A  Enquiry  into  the  advantages  and  disadoantages  resulting  from  Bills  of 
Enclosure  (1780). 
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A.D.  1689  but  the  small  £u:mer  did  not,  generally  speaking,  devote 
"  '  himself  to  the  production  of  com  for  the  market;  and  if  he 
did,  the  times  were  too  uncertain  for  him  to  steer  his 
who  did  course  with  success.  If  he  were  a  freeholder,  he  might  of 
l^^tie^h  course  be  able  to  maintain  his  position,  though  bad  seasons 
^^^  ^-^  might  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  borrow  \  and  he  might 
sooner  or  later  be  forced  to  sell^  as  the  only  means  of 
escaping  the  burden  of  debt.  The  copyholder,  with  the 
obligation  to  pay  occasional  fines,  and  the  yearly  tenant 
had  a  less  firm  grip  on  the  land,  and  were  less  able  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  large  capitalists.  In  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  England  ceased 
to  be  a  corn-exporting  country;  there  was  no  margin  of 
production  in  ordinary  years  above  the  requirements  of  the 
coimtry,  and  as  a  consequence  there  were  unprecedented 
fluctuations  of  price  according  as  the  seasons  were  good  or 
bad^.  Farming  had  become  a  highly  speculative  business 
in  which  poor  men  could  hardly  hope  to  hold  their  own. 
The  violent  changes  of  price  would  often  give  the  capitalists, 
who  could  hold  large  stocks  of  com,  opportunities  of  making 
enormous  profits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small  &rmers, 
whether  they  worked  in  common  fields  or  in  separate 
holdings,  were  forced  to  realise  their  com  immediately  after 
harvest,  and  suffered  immensely.  In  1779  in  particular,  prices 
were  so  low  that  many  farmers  were  mined\  Somewhat 
later  prices  fell  again,  and  there  was  another  great  period  of 

1  A  full  diflciunon  of  these  InflnenceB  and  of  the  destniction  of  this  daas  will 
be  foand  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1888.  B^orttfiom  Sdect  Oammittee 
on  Agriculture^  1883,  T.,  QnestionB  1262  (Wiltshire),  1691  (Worcestershire),  8108 
(Torkfihhre),  4862,  9269  (Somerset),  6056  (Cheshire),  6166  (Shropshire),  6957 
(Cnmberland),  12216  (Nottingham). 

s  When  they  did  so  there  were  no  men  of  their  own  class  to  buy  their 
properties,  and  these  went  to  laige  owners.    Prothero,  Pioneers  and  Progreu^  83. 

'  On  legislative  action  in  this  period  see  below,  p.  728.  The  season  from 
1765  to  1774  were  specially  inclement,  and  from  1775  onwards  they  were  very 
irregular;  thns  in  1779  there  was  an  nnnsoally  plentiful  crop,  while  1782  was 
a  very  bad  year,  which  was  followed  by  two  others  that  were  distinctly  below  the 
average.  It  thus  appears  that  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  does  not  serve  to 
account  for  the  high  range  of  the  average  prices ;  but  the  irregolaiity  of  the 
seasons  had  a  great  effect  in  producing  sudden  fluctuations  of  price.  At  Lady-Day 
1780,  the  price  of  wheat  was  thirty-eight  and  threepence ;  at  Michaelmas  forty- 
eight  shillings ;  and  at  Lady-Day  1781,  fifty-six  and  eleven-pence  (Tooice,  i.  76). 

«  Arthur  Young,  Aimala  </  Agr.  xxv.  460. 
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agricoltural  distress,  which  caused  very  widespread  disaster ;  A.D.  i689 
the  capitalists  may  have  held  out  longer  than  the  small 
farmers,  but  many  of  them  were  forced  to  succumbs 

The  small  figmners  who  continued  to  devote  ^^^^^^elves  j^^^^^^y^ 
to  cattle-breeding  and  dairy  fiurming,  also  found  themselves  produce 
in  serious  difficulties.  The  price  of  these  products  did  not 
rise  correspondingly  with  the  price  of  com;  indeed  there 
was  a  relative  fall  of  price,  as  the  labouring  population  which 
was  forced  to  pay  more  for  bread,  found  it  necessary  to 
economise  in  other  articles  of  diet^  The  business  of  the 
small  £euiner  became  less  and  less  remunerative  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth,  while  there  was  an  eager  demand  for  every 
rood  of  land  that  could  be  utilised  for  the  growth  of  com. 
Some  of  the  yeomen  were  doubtless  bought  out,  and  some 
were  crowded  out,  but  in  the  changed  conditions  they  could 
not  maintain  themselves  by  their  traditional  husbandry. 

Some  of  the  other  changes  of  the  times  were  specially  and  wen 
burdensome  to  the  small  farmers,  as  compared  with  their  the  burden 
wealthier  neighbours.    They  were  heavily  charged  for  the^-^'*^' 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  especially  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  after  the  adoption  of  the  Speenhamland 
policy*  of  granting  allowances  out  of  rates  in  addition  to 
wages.    The  small  holder  was   a  rate-payer  and  had  to 
make  increased  contributions;  since  the  labourers  were  not 
maintained  by  the  wages  paid  by  their  employers,  but  partly 
subsisted  on  poor-relief,  it  followed  that  the  small  holders 
were  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  fiumers^.    All  the 
circumstances  of  the  day  combined  to  render  the  position 
of  the  small  farmer  untenable.  "  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  ex- 
travagant conjecture  to  venture^  if  one  were  to  affirm  that  if 
the  small  farmers  should  remain  under  a  pressure  of  poor's 

^  About  the  year  1782  a  number  of  ootmtry  banks  had  been  formed ;  this  was 
a  sign  of  the  increased  facilities  for  saving  money  and  for  applying  capital  to  land 
(Tooke,  1. 198) ;  but  in  1798,  when  prices  were  low,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
these  country  banks  appear  to  have  got  into  difficulties:  there  were  a  large 
number  of  failures  in  that  and  the  following  year,  so  that  the  whole  credit  system 
of  the  country  {lb,  195)  was  seriously  affected. 

s  Levy,  op.  cU.  17,  58. 

8  That  this  policy  was  practically  in  operation  for  some  years  before  is  shown 
by  David  Davies,  Caae  o/Labouren  in  Husbandry  (1795),  p.  25. 

*  AnnalB  of  Agr,  xxxvn.  106,  109.  »  /6.  109. 

a  36 
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AJ>.  1689  rates  for  ten  years  to  come  equal  to  the  pressure  which  they 
have  experienced  during  the  last  ten  years,  that  so  useful  and 
respectable  a  set  of  men  must  necessarily  be  exterminated 
entirely  in  many  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  many  re- 
spectable fathers  and  mothers  of  families  would  themselves 
become  objects  of  that  charity  which  they  had  been  ruined 
to  support;  their  farms  would,  on  the  first  vacancy,  be 
purchased  by  neighbouring  gentlemen  or  by  opulent  farmers; 
and  eventually,  by  the  entire  suppression  of  small  occu- 
pations, every  hope  would  be  taken  away  fix>m  the  labouring 
poor  of  ever  bettering  their  condition  by  renting  and  culti- 
vating a  few  acres  for  their  own  comfort  and  advantage." 
The  progress  of  agricultural  improvements  lefb  its  mark  by 
drawing  hard  and  fast  lines  of  cleavage  between  the  classes 
in  rural  society^;  the  smaller  feurmer  who  had  succumbed  in 
the  struggle  was  all  the  more  to  be  pitied,  because  the 
labouring  class  in  which  he  had  been  merged  was  entering  on 
a  terrible  period  of  privation  and  degradation^ 

236.    The  development  of  manu&cturing  had  done  much 

^  to  stimulate  agricultural  production,  but  it  also  had  serious 

pressure  of  results  in  imposing  fresh  burdens  on  the  proprietors  of  the 

caJ^/brtA  soil'.    In  many  places  the  wage-earning  population  had  no 

dMciu^tofu  jj^ggj^g  Qf  support  to  fall  back  upon,  in  times  of  bad  trade ; 

the  pressure  of  the  poor  rates  was  occasionally  a  very  heavy 

burden,  and  prudent  men  were  desirous  of  avoiding  the  risk 

of  being  exposed  to  it.     Changed  circumstances  gave  rise  to 

new  social  problems,  and  there  were  some  alterations  in  the 

administration  of  the  Elizabethan  system  of  poor  relief;  it 

was  also  supplemented  by  Private  Bill  legislation^    Still 

1  Compare  H.  Leyy,  op.  cit.  p.  48  on  the  bitterness  this  change  engendered. 

t  See  below  pp.  713—715. 

8  ••  This  clothworkiiig  I  have  named  a  commodity  of  this  cmmtry,  and  bo  is  it 
generally  taken  to  be  and  I  snppose  yon  conceive  it  is  so;  and  so  it  is  a  great  use 
to  the  kingdom.  Bnt  I  may  tell  yon  secretly  in  connofl  not  so  mnch  for  this 
eoontry  (some  few  excepted),  to  whom  it  is  more  bnrdensome  than  profitable;  for 
having  engroebed  so  great  a  trade  it  hath  made  the  towns  and  country  so  popnlons 
that  notwithstanding  all  their  best  endeavonrs  in  hnsbandry,  yet  yields  hardly 
sufficient  of  bread,  beer  and  victual  to  feed  itself  ....And  in  every  rumour  of  war  or 
eontagious  sickness  (hindering  the  sale  of  those  commodities),  makes  a  multitude 
of  the  poorer  sort  diaigeable  to  their  neighbours,  who  are  bound  to  maintain 
them."  Westoote,  A  vtew  of  Deocmhire  in  MDCXXX.  On  the  inability  of 
Devonshire  to  feed  its  large  manufacturing  population  in  1620,  see  GUes,  Fori, 
Hitt.  I.  1196. 

A  Clifford,  PrivaU  Bill  Legislation,  i.  CC6*.    There  were  more  than  150  local 
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the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system  held  their  ground  ^R-l^^ 
for  two  hundred  years  till  it  broke  down  at  last  under  the 
pressure  caused  by  the  Industrial  Revolution.    The  dis- 
cussions which  centred  round  this  topic  have  an  abiding 
interest,  however,  even  when  they  seem  to  have  been  barren 
of  any  direct  result.    The  criticisms  to  which  the  Elizabethan  which 
scheme  was  subjected,  and  the  modifications  which   were  lighTon 
proposed  fix)m  time  to  time,  aflford  evidence,  which  is  none  ^^^^^ai 
the  less  interesting  because  it  is  indirect,  as  to  the  changes  condiHotu. 
which  were  occurring  in  social  and  economic  conditions. 

The  amendments  were  avowedly  in  regard  to  the  practical 
^ministration  of  the  system.     In  attempting  to  trace  them 
we  shall  do  well  to  remember  how  large  was  the  sense  in 
which  the  State  had  interpreted  its  duty  to  the  poor.    There 
was,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  clear  opinion  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  a  care  for  all  those  who  were  dependent, 
and  not  merely  for  the  impotent,  or  for  children.     The  sub-  ^ 
fitantial  man,  who  had  the  means  of  employing  himself  on 
his  own  land,  or  in  his  own  calling,  might  be  left  to  himself; 
but  it  was  felt  by  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers  that  supervision 
was  needed  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  labourer,  both  as 
regards  the  conditions  of  his  work  and  the  periods  when 
he  was  unemployed.     It  is  clear  that  assiduous  efforts  were  The  decline 
made  to  enforce  this  system  until  the  time  of  the  Civil  ^^ero/ 
War* ;  but  it  is  probable  that  after  that  event  the  pressure  ^J^ter'^^ 
was  relaxed.     The  frequent  supervision  which   had  been  ^*^^  ^* 
exercised  by  the  Privy  Council  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
abeyance ;  and  as  separate  counties  and  parishes  were  no  longer 
subjected  to  constant  centralised  control,  they  could  pursue 
the  course  of  greatest  advantage  to  their  own  neighbourhood. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  need  be  little  surprise  that 
the  authoritative  assessment  of  wages  should  have  become  a 
mere  formality^,  or  should  have  fallen  into  entire  desuetude', 

^cts  chiefly  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Qeo.  III.  and  Geo.  IV.  giying  power  to  the 
local  authorities  for  the  relief  of  their  poor. 

1  Morant  {Eaaex,  1. 180)  giyes  an  excellent  history  of  the  provision  for  the  poor 
in  Colchester  and  testifies  to  the  good  workmg  of  the  Elizabethan  Act  for  aboat 
40  years.  >  See  aboTO,  p.  iS. 

*  In  addition  to  evidence  adduced  above  compai*e  H.  Fielding,  An  Inquiry  itUo 
the  cauaei  of  the  late  Increase  of  Bobbers  (1751),  p.  55. 
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and  that  the  administration  of  the  poor  should  have  become 
intensely  parochial.  It  was  inevitable  that  this  should  be 
conducted  with  a  primary  regard  to  local  conveniences  so  that 
there  was  danger  of  insufficient  care  for  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  and  of  scant  attention  to  the  national  interest. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  however,  the  breakdown  of  the 
system  of  State  supervision  over  the  terms  of  employment  had 
no  injurious  effect  on  labourers'  standard  of  comfort,  during 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth. 
There  was  a  rapid  growth  of  trade  and  an  increased  demand 

>r  labour  of  many  sorts ;  the  progress  of  enclosure,  though 
it  told  against  the  small  farmers,  increased  the  demand  for 
the  services  of  hired  labourers;  while  the  general  diffusion 

f  the  art  of  spinning  would  give  a  considerable  increase  to 
the  family  income.  The  rural  labourer  could  eke  out  his 
wages,  not  merely  by  the  exerdse  of  privileges  on  the 
commons,  but  fix)m  the  connection  of  his  family  with  the 
manufacturing  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  artificers  had  direct  connections 
with  the  soil.  The  Survey  of  1615  shows  that  Sheffield 
cutlers,  who  had  a  considerable  struggle  to  pay  their  way, 
combined  the  management  of  some  land  with  the  pro- 
duction of  whittles".  At  Pudsey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leeds,  the  woollen  weavers  practised  agriculture  as  a  by- 
employment  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  were  able  to  add  considerably  to  their  personal  comfort 

>  The  introduction  of  a  central  anthoritj  to  give  unity  to  the  whole  ayatera  was 
the  moat  important  change  effected  by  the  Poor  Law  Reform  of  1834  (aee  below, 
p.  772).  The  inconvenienoe  of  allowing  each  pariah  to  be  an  independent  adminia- 
trative  unit  had  long  been  felt.  Bee  a  propoeal  in  1662,  State  Papers  addressed  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  edited  by  NickoUs,  p.  89.  Alio  compare  the  proposal  of  NickoUa, 
AdvantageSt  etc.  (1764),  p.  207,  and  the  argument,  in  1768,  by  Masaie,  who  held  that 
the  poor  law  of  Elizabeth  waa  one  of  the  chief  cansea  for  the  growth  of  pauperianu 
"  As  Multitudes  of  working  People,"  he  continues,  "  are  obliged  to  travel  from 
Parish  to  Parish,  and  from  County  to  County,  in  order  to  find  Employment,  proper 
Maintenance  or  other  Belief  ought  to  be  provided  for  them,  when  and  where  they 
want  it ;  because  there  cannot  be  a  better  Motive  for  their  travelling,  than  a  Deeire 
to  get  an  honest  Livelihood ;  and  therefore  they  should  have  all  poasible  Encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  doing  what  ia  Beat  for  the  Nation,  and  for  Them.  Giving 
every  poor  Person  a  Bight  to  Belief,  when  and  where  he  or  ahe  shall  want  it, 
would  put  an  End  to  all  Law  Suite,  about  the  Settlement  of  the  Poor  "  {A  PUm 
for  the  EstahUshment,  eU,,  112). 

>  Hunter,  Hallamshiret  148.  The  pressure  of  pauperism  at  thia  place  waa 
Texy  severe.    See  above,  p.  347,  n.  8. 


secure 
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and  to  pay  high  rents  for  pasture  land^  though  their  agri-  ^P/^i^®^ 
culture  was  backward  in  the  extreme*.  The  woollen  weavers, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  appear  to  have  enjoyed  allotments 
or  large  gardens;  but  some  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  more  recently  introduced  cotton  industry  were  aggre- 
gated in  towns,  and  suffered  fix>m  the  want  of  healthful 
relaxation  which  could  be  combined  with  work  at  their 
looms'.  In  many  small  towns  like  Kettering*  the  artisans 
had  allotments  or  pasture  rights;  and  hence  it  may  be  said 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  thft  ni^^teenth  cent^iyy,  th^re  w(m-i\ 
large  part_of  the  industrial  population*  which  was  not,  yet 
di^5rced  from  rural  employments. 

ThJR  rinnblft^onrnft  QrTnhrtTnfl  gayft^ja-ji  immense  Stability  «»«?/?«> 

to  thejahourftra*  po«itian;.-JiMit.it-diri  not- 4aece8sarily  con-^«T 
duce  to  energy.     Labourers  and  artisans  could  afford  to  be  '"''"'* 
idle  at  times,  and  they  had  comparatively  little  incentive 
to  woA;  the  possibilities*  of  enjoyment  within._their  reach 
were  very  limited.    The  yeoman_farn)ftra,  wh^^  fAmna/^  the 
class  immgmately  above  the  labourers,  led  a  sordid  life*; 

^  Aruuda  of  AgricuUmre^  xzvn.  809. 

s  Ann.  of  Agricul,  XL.  135.  *'  The  land  in  this  part  is  ahnost  wholly  occupied  in 
small  plots  or  fanns,  by  manof actnrers,  merely  for  the  oonvenience  of  keeping  a  few 
cows,  for  milk  for  their  children,  apprentices,  and  inmates,  and  a  horse  to  job  to 
and  from  the  mills,  market,  etc.,  hence  it  is,  that  the  business  of  a  farmer  has,  for 
m  long' time,  been  a  subordinate  consideration  with  ahnost  every  manufacturer, 
his  views  and  ideas  are  narrow  and  contracted,  and  are  confined  to  the  cloth 
trade;  in  this  method  he  jogs  on;  and  such  is  the  force  of  prejudice,  that  if  any- 
one does  not  follow  the  old  course  of  husbandry,  he  is  frequently  laughed  at  by 
his  neighbours,  and  very  invidiously  considered  as  a  visionary  and  an  innovator ; 
and  the  chief  reason  which  they  advance  in  defence  of  this  old  antiquated  pro- 
oedure,  is  that  their  forefathers  have  practised  it." 

•  lb,  zzzvzxL  546. 
A  lb.  zzzDC.  259,  244  note. 

*  Ai  West  Bromwich,  the  seat  of  the  nail  trade,  agriculture  "  is  carried  on  so 
connectedly  with  manufactures  that  it  is  subservient  to  them.' '    lb,  zv.  157. 

0  Arthur  Toung's  testimony  is  dear:  "  From  all  the  observations  I  have  made, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  latter,  when  on  an  equality  with  the  former  (little  fanner) 
in  respect  of  children,  is  as  well  fed,  as  well  clothed,  and  sometimes  as  weU 
lodged  as  he  would  be,  was  he  fixed  in  one  of  these  Uttle  farms;  with  this 
difference— 4hat  he  does  not  work  near  so  hard.  They  fare  extremely  hard- 
work  without  intermission  like  a  horse — and  practise  every  lesson  of  diligence  and 
frugality,  without  being  able  to  soften  their  present  lot "  {Farmer's  LeUers,  114) ; 
and  their  hopes  of  saving  enough  to  take  a  larger  holding  were  seldom  realised. 
Harte  also  expresses  himself  decidedly;  he  holds  that  the  little  farmer  at  a  rent  of 
thirty  or  forty  pounds  a  year  "  works  and  fares  harder  and  is,  in  effect,  poorer  than 
the  day  labourer  he  employs.    An  husbandman  thus  droumstanced,  is,  beyond 
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A.D.  1689   the  standard  of  comfort  waa  low,  and  the  labourer  was 

geiteilkllyspeaking  in  a  position  to  satisfy  his  requirements 

thatOiey    wlthOUl  dtrenuous  exertion*,     unaer  tnese  'circumstances  we 

afford  to     can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  repeated  charges  of  ^d^gs^^^ 

'      which  are  brought  against  the  poor;   this  was  a  constant 

complaint   on  the  part   of  the  employers',  and   was  put 

forward    by  many  writers   as    the   real  cause  of  lack  of 

employment  and  poverty*. 

On  this  assumption,  that  idleness  was  the  only  cause  of 
pauperism  (apart  from  sickness  and  old  age),  it  was  obvious 
additumai\tha,t  additional  opportunities  of  employment  would  have 
^^  o/«m- /little  efiFect  on  those  who  were  unwilling  to  work  at  alL 
phyment/  j^  ^^^y  perhaps  be  said  that  the  hard  tone,  which  popular 
opinion  associates  with  the  dismal  science,  first  shows  itself 
at  a  period,  when  philanthropic  measures  were  denotinced 
on  economic  grounds,  as  either  useless'  or  baneful,  and  when 

dispniei  a  worthy  ol^ect  of  our  oommiseration  and  assistance"  {Essay »  of» 
Huahamdry,  206). 

1  The  rural  labonier  eonld  count  on  regnlar  employment,  sinoe  agrienltnral. 
industry  was  not  liable  to  sach  violent  flnctnations  as  mannfaotoring  (A.  Tonng, 
Farmier'$  Letten,  21),  especially  in  trades  for  which  the  materials  eame  from 
abroad.  The  employees  of  the  capitalist  farmer  were,  hotrever  **free  hands,"  U> 
quote  Sir  James  Steuart's  phrase,  as  distinguished  from  peasants  whose  interest 
bound  them  to  the  soil. 

s  Compare  Temple,  Vindication  of  Commerce  (1758),  p.  18.  Also  Bsioy  om 
Trade  and  Commereet  Brit.  Mas.  1189.  i.  i  (1770),  p.  16:  "The  mannfaotoring 
population  do  not  labonr  above  four  days  a  week  unless  provisioins  happen  to  b» 
very  dear."  ''When  provisions  are  cheap  they  wont  work  above  half  the  week 
but  sot  or  idle  away  half  their  time."  Richardson,  Oatuee  of  Decline  (1750),  p.  6. 
Even  when  the  men  were  industrions,  the  conditions  ol  domestic  industry  in  the 
West  Biding  were  such  that  the  men  lost  about  a  third  of  their  time.  AtmaU  of 
Agrictdtwre^  xxvn.  511. 

s  Locke  {Eeport  of  Board  of  Trade  [1697]  in  Account  of  Society  for  ihe 
Promotion  of  Industry  in  Lindscy,  p.  106  [Brit.  Mus.  103.  1.  56]).  Defoe  ia 
perhaps  the  writer  who  lays  most  stress  on  the  faults  of  the  poor :  "  I  make  no 
Difficulty,"  he  says,  **  to  promise  on  a  short  Summons  to  produce  above  a  Thousaml 
Families  in  Eugland,  within  my  particular  knowledge,  who  go  in  Bags  and  their 
Children  wanting  Bread,  whose  Fathers  can  earn  their  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
shillings  per  week  but  wfll  not  work,  who  may  have  Work  enough  but  are  too 
idle  to  seek  after  it,  and  hardly  vouchsafe  to  earn  anything  but  bare  Subsistence 
and  Spending  Money  for  themselves."  Giving  Alms  no  Charity ,  in  Genuina 
Works,  u.  448.  Bden  (i.  244)  stated  the  opinion,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
paupers,  besides  the  regular  tramps,  were  merely  lazy,  and  that  the  complaint 
of  want  of  work  was  a  mere  pretence.  The  high  prices  of  the  dear  years  had 
not  inoculated  the  English  with  the  frugality  which  the  Dutch  displayed. 

A  **  Suppose  now  a  workhouse  for  the  employment  of  poor  children  sets  them  to 
spinning  of  worsted.    For  every  skein  of  worsted  these  poor  children  spin  there 
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the  frugality  of  Dutch  craftsmen  and  French  peasants  wasA.i>i*^ 
held  up  as  an  example  to  Englishmen.    Hard-headed  m^i 
at   the   close   of  the   seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  protested  against  the  observed  e£fects  of 
indiscriminate  State  charity.    We  have,  moreover,  abundant  fjj*?* , 
evidence  that  desmte  the  facilities  for  employment  which  tw^ron* 
were  op^^^ldffi&ajEafi.a  very  large  half-pauper  and  half-criminal  ^^^^^^  "^ 
cks^^^EiD  were  never  al^rbed  in  industrial  pursuits  of  any 
kind.    On^'lmter  after  another  inveighs^  against^  them,  and 
makes  suggestion  as  to  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  this 
social  danger. 

The  obvious  expedient,  to  which  the  authorities  hsAtohoi^ere 
recourse,  was  that  of  permitting  and  even  encouraging  these  ilT^ 
vagrants  to  settle  on  unoccupied  ground.    An  Elizabethan  '^JII^''* 
Act  had  provided  for  the  building  of  cottages  on  the  waste, 
and   many  landlords    appear   to    have    been  willing   that 
additional  accommodation  should  be  erected,  though  they 
were  not  always  ready  to  assign  allotments  of  land  to  be 
held  along  with  these  houses*.    Silvanus  Taylor  complains 

imist  be  a  skem  the  leas  spun  by  some  poor  person  or  family  that  spnn  it  before; 
snppoee  the  mannfaotnre  of  making  bays  to  be  erected  in  Bishopsgate  Street, 
unless  the  makers  of  these  bays  can  find  out  at  the  same  time  a  trade  or  con- 
smnption  for  more  bays  than  were  made  before,  for  every  piece  of  bays  so  made 
in  London,  there  must  be  a  piece  the  less  made  at  Colchester.'* 

"  If  these  worthy  gentlemen,  who  show  themaelYes  so  forward  to  reUeve  and 
employ  the  poor,  will  find  oat  some  new  trade,  some  new  market,  where  the  goods 
they  make  shall  be  sold,  where  none  of  the  same  sort  were  sold  before,  if  they 
wiU  send  them  to  any  place  where  they  shall  not  interfere  with  the  rest  of  that 
manufacture,  or  with  some  other  made  in  England;  then  indeed  they  will  do 
something  worthy  of  themselres,  and  they  may  employ  the  poor  to  the  same 
glorious  advantage  as  Qneen  Elizabeth  did."  Defoe,  Giving  Ainu  no  Chanty ,  in 
Worlu,  n.  484. 

1  "  The  two  great  Nurseries  of  Idlenesse  and  Beggery  etc.,  are  Alehouses  and 
Commons,"  Taylor,  Comnum  Good  (1652),  61.  In  1683  Sir  M.  Hale  wrote, 
"Whereas  in  that  State  that  things  are,  onr  Populonsness,  which  is  the  greatest 
blessing  a  Kingdom  can  have,  becomes  the  burden  of  the  Kingdom,  by  breeding  up 
whole  Baces  and  Families,  and  successive  Generations,  in  a  mere  Trade  of  Idle- 
ness. Thieving,  Begging  and  a  barbarous  kind  of  life  which  must  in  time  pzo^ 
digioQsly  increase  and  overgrow  the  whole  face  of  the  kingdom  and  eat  out  tba 
heart  of  it."  Discowrte  touching  jtrovision  for  the  Poor  (1688),  p.  11.  See  also 
ObtervoHons  on  a  p€miphlet  entitled  An  Enquiry,  Brit.  Mns.  T.  1950  (2) 
(1781),  p.  6.  Even  when  the  cottagers  did  not  deserve  the  bad  character  which 
they  often  bore  they  were  apt  to  be  at  cross  purposes  with  the  fanners.  Political 
Enquiry  into  the  comequeneee  of  enclosing  totute  lamus  (1785),  p.  48.  Brit.  Mas. 
T.  1960  (8). 

^  This  was  ordered  to  be  a  matter  of  ofBoial  enqotry  by  the  Oommissioners  in 
1631.    A  case  came  before  the  Bedfordshire  magistrates  at  the  January  Sessious 
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^- 1«89  that  people  were  too  ready  to  give  way  to  the  building  of 
cottages,  "  for  the  ease  of  your  parish,  or  out  of  a  base  fear 
of  your  Lord.  The  Parish  sometimes  wants  habitation  for 
to  tquat  on  their  poor,  and  then  with  consent  of  the  Lord  there  is  a 
waSuT*^  new  erection,  and  for  which  there  are  very  few  Lords,  but 
contrary  to  Law  do  receive  rent,  so  that  he  c€Lreth  not  how 
many  are  erected.  Again,  many  times  the  Lord  gives  way 
to  erect  without  consent,  either  of  Free  or  Copyholder,  and  if 
such  are  presented  yet  very  seldome  redressed  ^"  There  was 
soon  reason  to  suspect,  however,  that  this  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  difBculty  was  a  mere  palliative,  and  that  the  practice 
in  the  long  run  fostered  the  evils  of  pauperism.  Dymock 
propoimds  some  searching  questions  on  this  subject;  ''whether 
Commons  do  not  rather  make  poore  by  causing  idlenesse, 
than  maintaine  them;  and  such  poore  who  are  trained  up 
rather  for  the  Gallowes  or  beggary,  than  for  the  Common- 
wealth's service?  How  it  cometh  to  passe  that  there  are 
fewest  poore  where  there  are  fewest  Commons,  as  in  Kent, 
where  there  is  scarce  six  commons  in  a  county  of  a  con- 
siderable greatnesse'  ? "  The  remedy  he  suggests  is  that  of 
enclosing  the  commons  and  allotting  a  couple  of  acres,  or  so, 
to  each  of  these  families.  Taylor  is  still  more  explicit ;  he 
would  have  tried  to  train  these  people  to  engage  in  spinning 
and  manufacturing  rather  than  that  they  (as  usually  now 
they  do)  "should  be  lazying  upon  a  Common  to  attend 
one  Cow  and  a  few  sheep  for  we  seldom  see  any  living  on 
Commons  set  themselves  to  a  better  employment.  And  if 
the  father  do  work  sometimes,  and  so  get  bread,  yet  the 

In  1654.  Where  the  man  eonld  obtain  four  acres  of  ground  there  was  no  legal 
ol^ectian  to  the  erectioin  of  a  cottage,  as  he  was  snppoeed  to  have  the  means  of 
sapporUng  himself.   A.  Moore,  Bread  for  t^  Poors  (1658),  p.  15. 

^  Common  Good,  88. 

>  HartUb'a  LegaeU,  54.  Samuel  Hartlib  is  sometimes  credited  with  being 
the  author  of  this  work,  as  for  example  by  Thorold  Rogers,  AgricuUure  and 
Prieei.  But  his  own  Prefaces,  as  weU  as  the  Memoir  by  Dircks,  make  it  dear  that 
this  is  a  mistake.  Hartlib  oonstitated  himself  into  a  sort  of  Society  of  Arts,  and 
had  a  large  correspondence  with  specialists  in  different  departments.  Of  his  own 
acquaintance  with  the  8a)}ject  of  hnsbandry  he  obsanres : — **  I  cannot  say  much  of 
mine  own  experience  in  this  matter,  yet  Providence  haying  directed  me  by  the 
improvement  of  several  relations  with  the  experience  and  observations  of  others, 
I  find  myself  obliged  to  become  a  conduit  pipe  thereof  towards  the  PnbUck." 
(Dircks,  Biographical  Memoin  of  HartUb,  p.  68.)  Dircks  attributes  this  tract  to 
Oressy  Dymock,  p.  69. 
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children  are  seldom  brought  up  to  anything;  but  being A.D.  1689 
nursed  up  in  idleness  in  their  youth,  they  become  indisposed  ~^ 
for  labour,  and  then  begging  is  their  portion,  or  Theevery 
their  Trade,  so  that  though  Commons  be  a  help  to  one, 
yet  its  a  ruine  to  many^"  Worlidge  also  argues  that  the 
common  rights  of  the  "Poor  do  very  much  injure  them 
and  the  Commonweal  in  general.  For  here,  by  reason 
and  under  colour  of  a  small  advantage  on  a  Common,  and  inttead  of 
by  spending  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  seeking  and  ^^^  *^' 
attendance  after  their  cattel;  they  neglect  those  parts  of 
Husbandry  and  Labour,  that  otherwise  would  maintain 
them  well,  and  educate  their  Children  in  these  poor 
Cottages,  as  attenders  on  their  small  Stocks,  and  their 
Neighbours'  greater,  for  a  small  allowance;  which  is  the 
occasion  that  so  many  poor  Cottagers  are  near  so  great 
Wasts  and  Commons.  These  open  and  Champion  Coimties, 
by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  these  Cottagers,  are  the 
Producers,  Shelterers  and  Maintainers  of  the  vast  number 
of  Vagrants  and  Idle  Persons,  that  are  spread  throughout 
the  greatest  part  of  England;  and  are  encouragements  to 
Theft,  Pillage,  Lecheiy,  Idleness  and  many  other  Lewd 
Actions,  not  so  usual  in  places  where  every  man  hath  his 
proper  Lands  Inclosed,  where  every  Tenant  knows  where 
to  find  his  Cattel,  and  every  Labourer  knows  where  to 
have  his  day's  Work*." 

In  so  far  as  the  Civil  War  caused  the  dislocation  of 
agriculture',  or  of  trade,  the  means  of  charitable  relief* 

^  Tftjlor,  Common  Good,  8.  *  Woriid^,  Sffstema  AgriouUurae,  IS. 

■  Sir  John  Cooke  writes  in  1648  (l7«Niiif  neeeaaanum,  p.  5) :  "  There  was  nerer 
more  need  to  make  some  provision  for  the  poore  then  this  7eare;...a  Lahoorer 
will  thrash  as  much  com  in  a  day,  as  the  last  yeare  in  two ;  and  com  heing  deere, 
those  that  kept  three  servants  the  last  yeare,  will  keep  hut  two  the  next ;  those 
that  had  two  hut  one,  and  those  that  had  one  win  do  their  work  themselTes;  and 
every  one  projects  for  himselfe,  to  spend  as  little  as  may  he,  bat  who  takes  oare 
for  the  poore,  how  shall  they  be  provided  for?  If  a  poor  man  have  work  all  this 
winter,  and  get  six  pence  a  day ;  what  will  three  shillings  a  week  do  to  maintain 
himself e,  his  wife,  and  three  or  f oore  children  f  For  English  families  commonly 
ocosist  of  six  or  seven."  The  remedy  he  suggests  is  that  of  preventing  or 
limiting  brewing  so  that  barley  may  be  available  for  food  (p.  09),  He  discaases 
the  practice  in  other  coontries  of  authoritatively  fixing  the  price  of  com  (p.  7),  bat 
Is  eorioosly  silent  about  the  powers  of  the  Justices  to  raise  wages. 

<  **  In  respect  of  the  troobles  of  the  times,  the  meanes  of  the  said  Hospitall 
hath  very  much  failed  for  want  of  charitable  benevolences  which  formerly  have 
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AJ>.  1689   would  be  curtailed,  while  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  the 
'"^^'**      numbers  of  this  pauperised  class  to  increase.    The  existence 
of  this  social  element,  and  the  shifting  of  population  conse- 
quent on  enclosure,  gave  occasion  to  the  measure  of  1662,  by 
which  the  claims  of  the  poor,  and  the  responsibilities  of  each 
parish  were  more  clearly  defined.     There   had  been  some 
tai  they      scandalous  instances  of  towns  and  villages,  which  had  tried 
cheeked  hy  to  shirk  their  obligations^ ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  restrain 
1662/^       the  vagrants  fix)m  taking  unfair  advantage  of  the  ratepayers 
in  places  where  the  children  of  the  poor  were  cared  for". 
"  The  necessity,  number  and  continual  increase  of  the  poor," 
sajrs  the  Act',  "not  only  within  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  with  the  Liberties  of  each  of  them,  but  also 
through  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  and  Dominion  of 
Wales,  is    very  great    and    exceeding   burdensome,   being 
occasioned  by  reason  of  some  defects  in  the  law  concerning 
the  settling  of  the  Poor*,  and  for  want  of  a  due  provision 
of   the    Regulations  of  Belief  and  Employment  in  such 
parishes  or  places  where  they  are  legally  settled,  which 
doth  enforce  many  to  turn  incorrigible  rogues,  and  other  to 
perish  for  want " :  it  adds, "  that  by  reason  of  some  defects 
in  the  law,  poor  people  are  not  restrained  fix>m  going  fix)m 
one  parish  to  another,  and  therefore  do  endeavour  to  settle 
themselves  in  those  parishes  where  there  is  the  best  stock, 
the  largest  commons  or  wastes  to  build  cottages,  and  the 

beene  giyen  and  are  now  ceased,  and  veiy  few  legacies  are  now  given  to  Hospitals, 
the  Bents  and  Bevennes  thereunto  belonging  bemg  also  very  ill  paid ;  besides  the 
want  of  bringing  cloth  and  mannfactnres  to  London,  which  have  formerly  bin 
brought  to  Blaehwell  HaU;  the  hallage  whereof  was  a  great  part  of  the  poore 
children's  maintenance,  which  being  decayed  by  these  and  other  meaoes,  the  said 
HospitaU  hath  not  been  able  to  take  in  any  children  for  two  yeares  past."  True 
Bepcrt  of  the  Oreat  Coete  and  Charges  of  the  Foure  Hotpitale  (1644),  Brit  Mas. 
669.  f.  10  (2).    World^e  Mistake  tn  Oliver  ChromweU,  in  Harl  Miaeel,  i.  289. 

1  Eden  (i.  144)  quotes  from  a  pamphlet  published  in  1698  that  no  rates  were 
levied  in  some  parishes  for  20,  80,  or  40  years  after  1601.  '*  Though  the  number  of 
the  Poore  do  dailie  encreose,  there  hath  beene  no  collection  for  them,  no  not  these 
seven  years,  in  many  parishes  of  this  land,  especiallie  in  countrie  townee,  but 
many  of  those  parishes  tumeth  forth  their  Poore,  yea,  and  their  lustie  labourers 
that  will  not  worke,  or  for  any  misdemeanor  want  worke,  *  *  so  that  the  country 
is  pittifully  pestered  with  them"  {Grevous  Grones,  hj  M.  S.,  1622 ;  Eden,  z.  166). 

s  7  James  L  o.  4,  §  8.  The  evil  of  vagrancy  took  many  forms;  it  was 
necessary  to  protect  well-provided  commons  from  the  depredations  of  Squattera 
by  28  Geo.  n.  c.  19,  §  8.  •  18  and  14  Charles  II.  o.  12. 

4  On  the  law  of  settlement  under  the  Commonwealth  see  Inderwick,  Inter' 
regnmn,  9L 
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most  woods  for  them  to  bum  and  destroy*,  and  when  they  ^-^^  i^^ 
have   consumed   it,  then  to   another  parish,  and  at   last 
become  rogues  and  vagabonds,  to  the  great  discouragement 
of   parishes    to  provide  stocks,  where  it  is    liable  to  be 
devoured  by  strangers."    According  to  the  preamble  the 
statute  was  aimed  at  this  vagrant  class,  and  gave  powers 
to  remove  a  new-comer  within  forty  days,  if  there  was  a 
danger  of  his  becoming  chargeable  to  a  parish,  to  the  place 
where  he  had  last  been  legally  settled.     But  like  so  many  tphieh 
pieces  of  social  regulation  it  had  most  unforeseen  effects,  and  *^i^ 
a  measure,  which  had  been  intended  to  fix  local  responsibility  JJ^**^^ 
and  check  vagrancy,  came  in  the  succeeding  century  to  have  ^o^ounny 
a  most  disastrous  effect  on  the  English  artisan'.    It  inter- 
fered with  the  employment  of  the  industrious,  and  it  chained 
the  unemployed  to  districts  where  no  work  could  be  obtained. 
In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  industr 
migrating  to  new  centres,  it  must  have  tended  to  the  creation 
of  a  class  of  pauperised  artisans*  in  addition  to  the  halfc^ 
vagrant  cottagers  on  the  commons. 

Though  there  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  develop- 
ment of  commerce,  with  a  healthful  reaction  on  industry, 
during  the  years  which  intervened  between  the  Restoration 
and  the  Revolution,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  unemployed 
class  was  not  absorbed  by  the  increased   opportunities  of 

1  The  importance  of  woods  as  the  chief  source  of  fael  comes  oat  in  these 
(HseoBsions.  One  of  the  severest  attacks  of  a  sooialistio  kind,  on  the  privileges  of 
manorial  lords,  was  a  claim  on  the  part  of  commoners  to  have  their  share  in  all 
wood  grown  on  the  commons.  Declaration  from  ihe  poor  oppressed  people  qf 
England  (1649)  [Brit.  lias.  1027.  L  16  (8)].  There  were  also  compkints  that  rich 
men  who  put  large  flocks  on  the  commons  for  a  time,  and  ate  them  bare,  gained 
at  the  expense  of  other  commoners,  HartUV*  Legacies  64.  The  destmction  of 
commons  and  need  of  enclosing  in  the  interest  of  commoners  comes  out  in  regard 
to  Herefordshire.    4  James  I.  o.  11. 

s  Adam  Smith,  WeaUh  of  Nations,  pp.  57-69, 191. 

s  Massie  noticed  a  general  conrse  ol  migration,  *'from  Bnral  Parishes  to 
Market  Towns,  and  from  both  of  them  to  the  Capital  Gitj;  so  that  great  Mnltl- 
tades  of  People,  who  were  bom  in  Bnral  Parishes  are  continaally  acquiring 
Settlements  in  Cities  or  Towns,  more  especially  in  those  towns  where  considerable 
maunfaetnries  are  carried  on ;  and  as  Trade  is  not  only  of  a  flnctuating  Nature, 
but  many  Towns  in  England  carry  on  Mannfactnries  of  the  same  Kind,  and  az* 
always  gaining  or  losing  with  respect  to  each  other,  althoogh  there  be  an  encrease 
of  liannfactories  npon  the  Whole ;  it  most  necessarily  follow,  that  there  wiU  be 
frequent  Ebbings  in  the  Hannfactories  of  one  or  other  of  onr  Trading  Towns." 
Massie,  A  Flan  for  the  EstabUshsnent  of  Charity  Houses,  p.  99. 
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^76^^   employment.    It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  the  chanfjes 

which  were  going  on  in  the  character  of  industry  aggravated 

Fivcttta-    the  evil;   and  that  the  occasional  interruptions  of  trade 

trade  %n-     inflicted  periods  of  enforced  idleness  on  weavers  and  others, 

mtmben     ^^^  ^^^^  reduced  them  to  the  level  of  paupers  ^    However 

ma^ed'  ^^^  ^^V  ^®  ^^^^^  ^au  be  little  doubt  that  the  charge  which 

arose  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  was 

becoming  intolerably  severe.     Gregoiy  King  calculated  that 

the  total  pnpnlftf.ion  wiiii  ^vft  ^^']|irtTi,  fivp,  }^^ip(^r<ua  thousand ; 

Bniiy  apQut  a  fourth  of  the  total  population  was 

Ettor5'"6r  less  dependent  on  parochial  relief*.    In  1685  the 

total |iiwPihiU>M  fMi'Fiii^TTiiiiT i  ilimiili  il  iil  over  £665,000'; 

and  in  the  succeeding  years,  with  bad  seasons^  heavy  war 

expenses  and  ifitiMTnpteidrcagmmefce,^au  appears  to 

have  gone  on  increasing  with   rapidity*^     It  had  become 

/  obvious  that  little  could  be  done  by  planting  the  poor  on 

^^  ^   -  the  land,  and  many  schemes  were  now  devised  for  drafting 

^^^I^     them  into  industrial  employments.    This  seems  to  have  been 

specially  noticeable  in  the  years  succeeding  the  Civil  War, 

when  a  good  many  pamphlets  were  issued,  with  proposals 

for  building  hospitals  and  setting  the  poor  at  work.    Stanley* 8 

Remedy,  the  work  of  a  repentant  Elizabethan  highwayman, 

who  desired  to  confer  a  benefit  on  the  public  he  had  injured, 

was  printed  in  1646;  Sir  John  Cooke, — the  lawyer  who 

suffered,  in  spite  of  his  able  defence,  for  his  part  in  the 

execution  of  King  Charles, — ^published  his  Unum  necessarium 

1  The  author  of  a  tract  speaks  of  the  poor  rate  in  Elizabeth's  time  being  6i{. 
**  Whereas  in  our  unhappy  Days,  Si,  in  the  Pound  thronghont  the  Kingdom  is  not 
sufficient  to  sustain  them  in  a  poor  and  miserable  Condition  more  especially  in  the 
great  Cities,  and  doathing  Couitries ;  for  in  many  places,  where  there  is  most  of 
onr  Woollen  Mannfaotoiy  made,  the  Poor  Bate  is  from  half  a  Crown  to  six  or 
seven  ShiUings  in  the  Pound,  for  the  trading  Poor  haye  no  way  nor  shelter  bat 
their  Trade  which  if  that  fail  once  they  are  downright  Beggars  presentiy,  whereas 
the  contrary  is  to  be  uiderstood  of  poor  Hn8band>men  who  haye  many  ways  to 
shelter  themselves,  as,  a  Common,  a  Cow,  a  Wood,  gleaning  of  Com  in  Harvest, 
Day  Work,  Children  to  look  after  Cows,  Hogs,  going  to  Plow,  etc.  Besides  all 
provisions  40  per  cent,  cheaper."  A  Britf  History  qf  Trade  in  Engiamd,  1702 
(Brit.  Mns.  1188.  b.  8),  p.  63. 

t  Davenant,  Balance  of  Trade,  in  Works,  n.  184  and  203.  •  lb.  i.  41. 

<  The  flgores  commonly  accepted  for  1698  pat  the  outlay  at  £819,000,  but 
Sir  G^eorge  Coode  saw  reason  to  believe  that  this  estimate  was  based  on  in- 
sufficient data.  Report  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  on  the  Law  of  8ettleme$U  and 
Bemooal,  in  ReporU,  1851.  zxvx.  219,  printed  pag.  23. 
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in  1648,  in  which  similar  measures  are  advocated ;    and  ^'^'  ^^^ 
Parliament  intervened  in  1647  by  erecting  a  corporation^^ 
for  emplo3dng  the  poor  in  London*.    In  1649  a  pamphlet  p'<^*v  <*« 
appeared,  entitled  the  Foar  Man's  Advocate*,  which  suggests 
that  the  remains  of  the  crown  lands,  as  well  as  of  the 
episcopal  and  cathedral  revenues,  should  be  utilised  in  this 
way.    Sir  Matthew  Hale*  wrote  in  the  same  vein  in  1683 ; 
and  many  schemes  were  put  forward  for  providing  employ- 
ments   After  the  Revolution'  expedients  of  this  kind  were 
urged  more  frequently.     One  of  them  was  brought  before 
Parliament  in  1698,  and  is  highly  commended  by  Davenant*; 
another  was  drafted  by  Locke^  who  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Board  of  Trade,  another  by  one  of  the 
Worcester  justices,  Mr  Appletre',  and  another  by  Mr  Dunning 
of  Devonshire*.    Locke  brought  a  Bill  into  Parliament  in 

1  16  Dec.  1647.  This  is  not  printed  by  Boobell  bnt  merely  mentioned.  There 
is  a  copy  in  the  British  Mnsenm  [1027.  i.  16  (2)].  **  An  ordinance  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  for  the  constant  BeUefe  and  Imployment  of  the  Poore  *  *  *  also 
inabling  the  seyendl  Counties  and  Corporations  in  the  Kingdome  of  England  and 
Dominion  of  Wales  for  the  like  Believing  and  Begulating  of  the  Poore  in  their 
respective  Places.'* 

•  By  Peter  Chamberlen.  •  Promnonfor  Poor. 

•  Several  tracts  were  written  by  men  who  were  eager  to  promote  some  branch 
of  indnstiy  and  who  refer  to  the  employment  of  the  poor  as  one  of  the  incidental 
advantages  it  wonld  subserve.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Haines  advisee  that  the 
poor  should  be  employed  in  the  linen  manufacture  {PropOBoU  for  hmlding  *  * 
a  Working  Alnuhouse  (1677),  in  Harl.  Mite,  iv.  489).  This  was  the  favourite  experi- 
ment when  workhouses  were  necessary  and  were  established,  as  for  example  by 
flmun  in  London,  in  1678  (Eden,  i.  202  and  note).  The  account  of  Haines'  scheme 
shows  that  the  class  of  poor,  for  whom  employment  was  sought,  was  not  the  same 
as  the  able-bodied  vagrants  whom  Stanley  had  in  mind,  and  for  whom  Harman 
provided.  Eden,  1. 168.  Goffe  {How  to  advance  the  trade  of  the  nation  and  employ 
the  poor,  in  Sari.  Miee,  it.  885,  a  tract  which  is  undated  but  apparently  of  the 
time  of  Charles  II.)and  others  [Orand  Concern,  in  Harl.  Mxae.  vzn.  681;  L  D.  in 
A  Clear  amd  Evident  Way  (1650),  [Brit.  Mus.  1027.  i.  16  (5),  p.  15],  urge  that 
the  poor  might  be  employed  in  connection  with  fishing;  and  Tarranton 
(England'e  Improvement  (1677),  pp.  47,  56)  enunciates  different  possibilities  for 
different  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  bone  lace  for  the  girls,  toy-making  for  the 
boys,  and  iron  working.  In  Guilding,  Records  of  Reading,  much  information  will 
be  found  about  the  workhouse  and  stock  for  employing  the  poor,  but  apparently 
the  utensils  were  sold  and  the  scheme  abandoned  in  1689.    lb,  ni.  455. 

•  The  sul^ect  was  mentioned  in  the  Sing's  Speech,  16  Nov.  1699,  and  a  com- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  deal  with  it  (C.  J.  xm.  4). 
Cary,  A  Proposal  offered  to  the  Committee  of  the  Honourable  Houee  of  CommonB 
appointed  to  eoneider  of  Waye  for  the  better  providing  for  the  Poor  and  tetting 
them  on  Work  [Brit.  Mus.  1027.  i.  18  (6)].  •  Daveuaut,  n.  207. 

1  Eden,  i.  244,  246.  e  Jb.  239.  *  lb.  248. 
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A J>.  1689  1705,  but  no  general  Act  was  passed :  though  an  important 
experiment  was  tried  in  Bristol,  and  the  different  parishes 
in  the  city  were  incorporated  and  proceeded  to  erect  a 

were  tried  workhousc  for  employing  their  poor.    The  Bristol  scheme 

*towM.^  appears  to  have  been  carried  through  by  Mr  Gary,  who  was 
then  a  well-known  writer  on  commerciid  subjects ;  within  a 
very  few  years  the  example,  which  had  been  set  at  Bristol, 
was  followed  at  Exeter,  Hereford,  Colchester,  Hull,  Shaftes- 
bury, Lynn,  Sudbury,  Gloucester,  Plymouth,  and  Norwich* 
The  Bristol  experiment  was  not,  however,  a  pecimiary  success ; 
and  in  1714  the  Corporation  found  themselves  in  great 
difficulties,  as  they  had  entirely  lost  the  fund  with  which 
they  had  started. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  organise 
an  undertaking  of  this  kind  in  such  a  manner  that  it  should 
be  a  commercial  success.  This  had  not  been  easy,  even  in 
the  Elizabethan  period ;  but  the  more  industrial  organisation 
and  industrial  skill  developed,  the  more  difficult  must  it  have 
been  to  set  the  casual  and  untrained  poor  on  remunerative 
work.  According  to  Defoe*  the  whole  attempt  was  illusory, 
and  could  only  result  in  diverting  occupation  firom  the  frugal 
and  industrious  who  were  employed  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  trade,  and  subsidising  the  lazy  and  inefficient.  His 
criticism  sufficed  to  kill  the  magnificent  scheme  of  that 
ingenious  projector  Sir  Humphry  Mackworth,  whose  Bill  for 
establishing  a  factory  in  every  parish,  after  being  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  dropped  in   the    House  of 

TheetuO)'  Lords.  But  the  advocates  of  providing  employment  were 
not  daunted^;  a  much  humbler  plan  of  a  similar  kind'  was 

^  John  Gary,  An  Account  of  the  Proceedtnge  of  the  Corporation  of  Bristol 
(1700).  The  children  could  not  spin  woollen  jam  so  as  to  pay  for  their  own  keep 
until  they  learned  to  spin  it  specially  fine,  p.  18.  *  Eden,  i.  267. 

>  Giving  Al»n$  no  Charity,  in  Oennine  Workt,  n.  485. 

<  L.  Braddon,  Particular  Answers  to  the  most  Material  Ohjections  mads  to  the 
proposal.,  for  BeUeving,  Reforming  and  Employing  the  Poor  of  Oreal  Britain 
(1722).    Brit.  Mns.  1027.  i.  18  (7). 

*  A  mass  of  vexy  interesting  information  on  the  workhouses  in  Enc^land,  their 
history  and  management,  will  he  found  in  An  account  of  several  workhouses  for 
en^loying  and  maintaining  the  poor  (1726),  Brit.  Mns.  1027.  L  18  (9).  It  appears 
that  there  were  ahoat  124  workhouses  known  to  the  writer  in  different  parishes  in 
England  at  this  date.  The  distribation  is  very  curions.  They  were  mostly  con- 
centrated in  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  Bucks,  and  Bedford^iire — 
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brought  into  operation  in  1723* ;  it  empowered  a  parish,  or  ^„'„^ 
a  union  of  parishes,  to  erect  houses  for  the  lodging  and 
employing  the  poor.    The  plan  was  often  adopted  of  letting  J^*'^*"  , 
the  house  to  contractors,  who  either  undertook  the  care  of  the  system 
the  poor,  as  a  whole,  for  a  definite  sum*,  or  provided  for  them  oJ^^^^ 
in  the  workhouse,  at  so  much  a  head' ;  they  sometimes  gave 
out-<ioor  relief,  but  those  who  farmed  the  poor  per  head 
appear  to  have  put  great  pressure  on  the  poor  to  go  into  the 
houses\    The  immediate  effect  of  the  introduction  of  this 

as  well  as  in  Middlesex.  There  was  only  one  eadi  in  Lancashire,  Lincolnahire, 
Norfolk,  Snffolk,  Warwickshire,  Wiltshire  and  Worcestershire. 

1  9  Geo.  L  c.  7. 

s  Sir  Frederick  Eden  reports  of  Stanhope  in  Durham  in  1796:  "The  poor 
liaye  heen  fanned  for  many  years :  ahont  25  years  ago  they  were  farmed  for  £250, 
l)nt  the  expense  has  gradaally  increased  since  that  period ;  the  year  before  last 
the  expense  was  £495  and  last  year  £494;  and  the  Contractor  says  that  he  shall 
lose  £100  by  his  last  bargain,  and  will  not  take  the  poor  this  year  nnder  £700. 
Twenty-two  poor  people  are  at  present  in  the  house,  and  100  families  reeeiye 
weekly  relief  out  of  it ;  these  ont-poor  the  Contractor  says  will  cost  him  £450  for 
the  year  ending  at  May  Day  last.  The  Poor-honse  was  bnilt  about  fifteen  years 
ago ;  it  is,  like  most  others  in  the  hands  of  Contractors,  in  a  very  dirty  state." 

>  At  Newcastle,  according  to  Eden,  writing  in  1796,  '*  the  Ghiteshead  contractor 
is  allowed  2«.  a  head  for  each  pauper  in  the  poor-honse,  and  his  earnings.  The 
parish  house  in  addition  giyes  him  this  year  a  gratuity  of  £10,  but  it  is  supposed 
he  will  be  a  considerable  loser  by  his  bargain."   Ih.  654. 

At  Downham  in  Norfolk  there  was  a  combination  of  those  systems.  "The 
poor  are  portly  farmed.  The  contractor  has  the  use  of  4  acres  of  land,  and  a  work- 
house in  which  he  maintains  such  poor  as  the  parish  please  to  send  him.  They 
find  beds,  &o.  and  clothe  the  poor,  when  they  go  into  the  house ;  but  the  farmer 
provides  clothing  during  their  residence  with  him.  He  is  paid  £95  a  year 
provided  their  number  does  not  exceed  20,  and  for  all  above  that  number  2«. 
a  week  each,  he  is  likewise  entitled  to  their  earnings.  *  *  *  The  officers  give 
weekly  aUowanoes  to  such  poor  as  can  support  themselves  upon  a  less  sum  than 
what  is  charged  by  the  master  of  the  poor-house.'*   Ih,  460. 

^  The  e£fects  of  the  two  systems  of  farming  as  practised  in  different  counties 
on  the  Welsh  border  is  discussed  by  Mr  A.  J.  Lewis.  "  It  Is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  mode  of  farming  the  poor  as  practised  in  Monmouthshire  is  materially  different 
from  what  obtains  in  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire.  Li  the  former  the  practice  is 
to  contract  for  the  farming  of  the  poor,  impotent  and  able-bodied,  at  a  gross 
annual  sum ;  in  the  latter,  the  parish  enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  governor 
or  manager  of  the  workhouse  to  allow  him  a  certain  sum  per  week  for  each  pauper 
relieved  in  the  workhouse,  and  in  general  the  agreement  specifles  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food  with  which  each  pauper  is  to  be  daily  supplied.  The  effects  of 
the  two  systems  are  also  different ;  in  the  latter  it  is  the  interest  of  the  contractor 
to  get  as  many  paupers  into  the  workhouse  as  he  possibly  can ;  in  the  former,  he 
admits  as  few  as  possible.  The  person  who  is  allowed  a  given  sum  per  week  for 
each  panper  relieved  in  the  workhouse  finds,  that  the  more  he  has  to  maint4iin  the 
greater  is  his  profit.  He  who  oontraots  to  maintain  them  at  a  gross  annual  sum, 
saves  more  out  of  that  allowance  by  keeping  the  poor  out  of  the  workhouse,  for 
the  poor  invariably  prefer  the  smallest  pittance  as  out  pensioners  rather  than 
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A.i).i689   ejrstem  was  a  great  decrease  of  the  rates;  but  there  were 
~  (^fficulties  in  carrying  on  such  establishments  satisfactorilyS 

and  the  condition  of  some  of  the  houses  which  survived 
in  1833,  where  the  poor  were  huddled  together  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex,  was  disgraceful  in  the  extreme*. 
/       Though  the  establishment  of  these  institutions  did  not 
^'realise  the   expectations  of  their   promoters,  they  served 
\indirectly  to  check  the  increase  of  pauperism.    Overseers 
Vere  empowered  in  1723  to  refuse  relief  to  persons  who 
ekeeked  the  'v^uld  not  enter  the  houses,  and  there  was  in  consequence 
jjj^*  ^^  a  great  check  upon  the  growing  expenditure  on  the  poor. 
The  decline  in  the  rates  during  this  period  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  proof  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
labourer  in  the  eighteenth  century;  more  probably  it  merely 
indicates  the  increased  stringency  on  the  part  of  the  officials. 
as  did       This  was  shown,  not  merely  in  the  diminution  of  the  charge 
on  cottages,  for  maintenance,  but  in  the  war  which  was  carried  on, 
in  many  parishes,  against  cottages.    There  was  a  regular 
crusade  against  the  half- vagrant,  half-pauper  class  that  sub- 
sisted on  the  commons ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  authorities 

enter  the  workhonse,  and  tlie  fact  is,  ihat  what  the  contractor  giyes  a  pftnper  in 
the  shape  of  allowance  out  of  the  workhonse,  is  not  by  a  half  or  a  third  so  much 
as  it  would  cost  him,  were  he  to  maintain  snch  panper  in  it.  Hence  it  is  that  in 
the  parishes  in  Monmouthshire  yon  will  find  the  workhonses  almost  deserted. 
Their  workhonses  or  poorhonses  seem  scarcely  to  answer  any  other  ends,  but 
that  of  terrifying  paupers  into  a  willingness  to  accept  the  quantum  of  allowance 
the  contractor  may  think  fit  to  offer  them."   HepotUt  1S84,  xxvxxz.  664. 

1  Henry  Fielding  wrote  on  the  subject  in  1758  in  a  Proposal  for  making 
on  effectual  Provision  for  the  Poor,  The  experience  of  half  a  century  as  to  the 
management  of  workhouses  and  the  trades  which  could  be  carried  on  in  them  was 
summed  up  by  Mr  W.  Bailey  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  his  TreaUse  on  the  Setter 
Enyployment  of  the  Poor  (1768).  Pennant  writing  in  1787  speaks  with  much 
enthusiasm  of  the  large  house  of  industry  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  enumerates 
the  employments.   Journey,  n.  156. 

>  The  Chatham  case  was  particularly  bad  {Reports^  1834,  xxym.  224),  also  the 
management  of  Preston  in  Sussex  {lb.  589),  and  in  some  of  the  large  London  parishes 
the  authorities  had  not  sufficient  powers  to  cope  with  the  hardened  offenderst 
lb.  78.  The  commissioners  reported  that  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases 
the  workhouse  "  is  a  large  almshouse  in  which  the  young  are  trained  in  idleness, 
ignorance  andiice ;  the  able-bodied  maintained  in  sluggish  sensual  indolence;  the 
aged  and  more  respectable  exposed  to  all  the  misery  that  is  incident  to  dwelling 
in  snch  a  society,  without  government  or  classification,  and  the  whole  body  of 
inmates  sobsisting  on  food  far  exceeding  both  in  kind  and  in  amount,  not  merely 
the  diet  of  the  independent  labourer,  but  that  of  the  majority  of  persons  who 
contribute  to  their  support."    Reports,  1884,  xxvn.  81. 
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was  to  treat  their  poverty  as  a  crime.    The  local  adminis-  ^J^^Jf ®^ 
tration  was  carried  on  in  the  same  spirit,  for  every  overseer 
seemed  to  regard  it  as  his  primary  duty  to  keep  down  the 
rates  at  all  hazards  ^    The  policy  proved  successful  in  its  ifut  at  the 
main  object,  though  at  what  expense  of  suffering  we  shall  much 
never  know.    Under  the  influence  of  the  workhouse  test  and  '**-^'^*v- 
the  harshness  of  overseers  the  sums  expended  in  poor  relief 
diminished  from  £819,000  in  1698*  to  about  £689,000  in  1750. 
The  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  the  begin- 
ning  of  a  reaction  against  this  stringent  administration  of 
poor  relief;  the  change  was  not  merely  due  to  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  sentiment,  but  was  to  some  extent  justified  by 
intelligent  consideration  of  the  causes  of  pauperism.    If  it  since  eome^ 
had  been  true  to  say  that  all  poverty  was  due  to  the  fiiult  of  ^SSo 
the  distressed  and  his  idleness,  there  would  have  been  some  J^l^^  ^ 
excuse  for  insisting  that  the  poor  should  be  treated  harshly,  f^  ^f 
But  as  Joseph  Massie  showed  most  clearly,  distress  did  not 
always  arise  from  the  fault  of  the  sufferers,  but  sometimes 
from  their  misfortune.     He  pointed  out  that  the" 
of  the  new  development  of  manufactures',  as  well  as  the  effect 
of  enclosure  on  the  tenantry,  was  to  divorce  the  poor  man 
from  the  soil,  and  to  expose  him  to  risks  from  all  the  un- 
certainties of  business.     "  Many  People  are  reduced  to  that 
pitiable  Way  of  Life,  by  Want  of  Employment,  Sickness"^ 
some  other  Accident;  and  the  Reluctance,  or  ill  Success, 
with  which  such  unfortunate  People  do  practise  begging, 
is  frequently  manifested  by  a  poor  and  emaciated  Man  or 
Woman  being  found  drowned  or  starved  to  Death,  so  that 
though  Choice,  Idleness,  or  Drunkenness  may  be  reasons 
why  a  number  of  people  are  Beggars,  yet  this  Drownings 
and  perishing  for  Want,  are  sad  Proofs  that  the  general 
cause  is  Necessity.    And  if  any  person  thinks  those  Proofs 
are  insufficient,  the  great  Numbers  of  Thieves,  and  Pick- 
pockets which  daily  infest  this   metropolis,  will  put  the 
Matter  beyond  all  Doubt;   for  their  not   being   Beggars 

1  Bee  below,  p.  768. 

*  See  above,  p.  662  n.  4,  and  571,  also  608  and  688  below. 

s  Samuel  Richardson  in  his  additions  to  Defoe's  Tour  notes  the  heavy  poor 
rates  at  Booking  in  Essex  in  consequence  of  the  decay  of  mannfaotnres  (1742)^ 
1.  118.    See  above,  662  n.  4. 
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instead  of  Thieves,  etc.,  is  owing  to  the  different  Effects 
which  Necessity  produces  in  different  People,  according  to 
their  Turn  of  Mind,  Time  of  Life,  etc.,  and  not  to  another 
Caused"  The  peasant  with  his  own  holding  was  rooted  to 
the  soil,  the  labourer  who  worked  for  wages  was  dependent 
upon  trade.  "The  Real  Strength"  of  a  country,  he  says, 
"doth  not  consist  in  the  Number  of  Men  who  live  there, 
but  in  those  who  Defend  it;  and  the  Source  of  that 
astonishing  Disparity  between  the  One  and  the  Other  in 
England,  is  Removing  multitudes  of  people  from  our  natural 
and  fixed  Basis,  Land,  to  the  Artificial  and  Fluctuating 
Basis,  Traded"  His  insight  was  abundantly  justified,  in 
the  evil  days  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  he  gave 
expression  to  a  feeling  which  many  people  shared,  and  which 
eventually  found  expression  in  parliamentary  enactments. 

The  turn  of  the  tide  was  marked  by  the  passing  of 
Gilbert's  Act  in  1782*.  At  the  Restoration  the  parishes  of 
England  had  been  armed  with  powers  for  defending  them- 
selves against  the  poor^ ;  on  the  eve  of  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution, fisicilities  were  given  for  granting  relief  lavishly.  The 
new  Act  was  an  experimental  measure,  and  did  not  apply  to 
the  whole  country,  but  only  to  those  parishes  which  decided 
to  adopt  it,  and  to  unite  with  others.  In  these  new  Incorpora- 
tions the  practice  of  contracting  for  the  labour  of  the  poor  was 
brought  under  strict  supervision ;  able-bodied  men  were  not 
set  to  tasks  in  the  house,  but  were  encouraged  to  take  such 
emplo}rment  as  they  could  get  in  the  district,  and  might  have 
their  wages  supplemented  by  parochial  allowances.  The  work- 
house test  practically  ceased  to  operate,  since  the  houses  in 
the  Gilbert  Unions  were  employed  for  the  reception  of  the 
impotent'  rather  than  as  Houses  of  Industry.  At  the  same 
time,  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
measure  was  transferred  fi*om  the  parochial  officials  to  men  of 
better  social  status*,  who,as  guardians  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
acted  for  the  several  parishes  combined  in  a  Union ;  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  Gilbert's  Act  was  adopted,  the  churchwardens  and 

I  A  Flan,  ete,,  60.  •  Jb.  p.  69.  »  22  Geo.  HI.  c.  88. 

«  Sir  G.  Coode,  Heport  on  the  Law  of  Settlement,  in  Beports,  1851.  zzvi.  251, 
printed  pag.  57.  >  Pari.  Hiat.  xxn.  801. 

•  T.  Gilbert,  Oonnderations  on  the  biUefor  the  hitter  relief  of  the  poor  (1787),  18. 
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overseers  ceased  to  be  concerned  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  f^-^J^®® 
farther  than  by  the  collection  of  ratea  It  may  almost  be 
seud  to  have  established  a  new  system  which  was  based  on 
new  principles,  and  which  existed  side  by  side  with  the  old, 
according  as  different  parishes  exercised  their  local  option\ 
The  confusion  in  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  was  farther 
confounded  by  the  special  provisions  which  were  adopted  in 
various  towns  and  districts  under  the  authority  of  private 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

A  fiEirther  relaxation  of  the  severity  of  the  system,  as  it  ond 

agoMUt  the 

had  been  administered  in  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  §ettUmeiu 
centuiy,  was  eflfected  by  modifying  the  unfair  restrictions  S^irw!^** 
which  the  law  of  settlement  placed  on  the  artisan.    The 
tyranny  of  the  overseers  had  been  specially  felt  by  such 
new-comers  in  a  parish,  as  might  become  chargeable  at 
some  future  time;  but  in  1795,  an  Act  was  passed  which 
protected  them  from  interference,  until  they  actually  became 
chargeable.    This  measure  did  not  render  it  easier  to  obtain 
a  new  settlement ;  but  it  enabled  labourers  to  live  and  work 
in  any  parish,  so  long  as  they  could  pay  their  way  and  did 
not  come  upon  the  rates;  and  it  protected  them  from  the 
cruelty  of  sudden  and  injudicious  removal,  if,  through  sickness, 
they  did  become  dependent  on  parochial  relief*.    These  re-  '*^^%^ 
laxations  were  in  themselves  harmless,  but  they  prepared  ^ro^'n^  0/ 
the  way  for  that  granting  of  lavish  relief,  in  the  early  part  relief  more 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  led  to  the  growth  of  a"^"****" 
pauperised  class  of  a  new  type,  and  one  which  proved  more 
difficult  to  deal   with  than  the   half-criminal,  half-pauper 
cottagers  on  the  commons  had  been.     The  provision  of 
maintenance  on  the  land  for  persons,  who  were  under  no 
obligation  to  work,  could  not  be  extended  indefinitely ;  but 
the  lavish  distribution  of  outdoor  relief  seemed  to  have 
unlimited  possibilities  of  mischie£    It  pauperised  a  large 
proportion  of  the  rural  poor  and  contaminated  many  other 
persons  as  well,  before  it  was  eflfectively  checked. 

I  At  first  very  little  use  was  made  of  it  (Yoong,  Conttderationa  on  the  ttibjeet 
of  Poor  houeee,  1796,  p.  29) ;  before  1884,  924  parishes  had  adopted  it 

>  85  Geo.  m.  c.  101.  An  Act  to  prevent  the  removal  0/  poor  persona  until 
ihey  shall  become  a^tuaUt/  chargeable.  The  attempt  to  remedy  hardships,  by 
S  aud  9  W.  III.  c.  SO,  had  proved  ineffectual. 

37—2 
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A.D.  1689  237.  Such  were  the  changes  at  work  within  the  realm, 
but  the  encouragement  given  to  particular  intei*estB  at  home 
courage-  affected  othor  parts  of  the  British  System.  The  systematic 
y  ^^mA  ***  efforts  of  the  legislature  to  increase  the  shipping  and  foster 
^^^«  *^®  industries  of  Great  Britain  had  a  marked,  and,  to  some 
extent,  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  development  of  the 
American  and  West  Indian  plantations.  These  colonists 
were  scarcely  touched  by  legislation  in  regard  to  the  English 
landed  interest,  except  in  so  fiu*  as  the  protective  tarifiGs, 
imposed  by  the  Restoration  Parliament,  prevented  them  from 
establishing  a  trade  in  cereals.  The  case  of  Ireland  was 
entirely  different:  the  sister  island  had  suffered  severely 
from  the  Navigation  Acts,  and  bom  the  repression  of  her 
industries ;  but  the  chief  grievances  of  which  she  had  cause 
to  complain  arose  from  the  agricultural,  rather  than  from  the 
industrial,  or  commercial,  policy  of  the  British  Parliament. 
In  climate  and  position  Ireland  is  so  far  similar  to  Great 
Britain  that  her  products  entered  into  direct  competition 
with  those  of  the  English  soil.  Probably  nothing  did  greater 
harm  to  Ireland  than  the  system  of  bounties  by  which 
English  corn-growing  was  encouraged.  The  English  farmer 
found  it  profitable  to  grow  com,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
bounty  he  was  able  to  export  it  to  Dublin,  at  rates  which 
defied  competition  in  a  country  where  wheat-growing  had 
rtactedun-  made  but  little  progress.  The  very  same  measure  which 
onhUk  ^  encouraged  the  application  of  capital  to  the  English  soil, 
manage-  rendered  it  utterly  unprofitable  to  invest  money  in  im- 
w^n*,  proving  the  cultivation  of  Ireland^  The  graziers  had 
suffered  under  Charles  II.;  wool-growing  was  less  profitable 
than  it  would  have  been,  if  the  drapery  trade  had  had  a 
fair  chance;  while  tillage  was  depressed  by  the  English 
bounties.  The  backward  condition  of  agriculture,  despite 
the  excellence  of  the  soil,  made  a  very  deep  impression 
on  Arthur  Young,  and  the  causes  are  ftiUy  described  by 
Mr  Newenham.  "The  different  disadvantages  which  the 
agriculture  of  Ireland  laboured  under  *  *  ♦  had,  almost 
necessarily,  the  effect  of  preventing  an   accumulation  of 

^  For  an  exceptional  case  of  cultivation  for  export,  see  Pococke,  Tow  in. 
Ireland  in  1762,  p.  54. 
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capital  among  those  who,  with  a  view  to  a  livelihood,  ^J^-J^®^ 
wei^  principally  concerned  in  that  pursuit.  The  wealthier 
occupiers  of  the  land  were  generally  engaged  in  the  business 
of  pasture ;  and  the  profits  thence  accruing  to  them  were, 
for  the  most  part,  expended  in  the  purchase  of  those  articles, 
which  the  prevailing  practice  of  excessive  hospitality  re- 
quired; seldom  or  never  in  agricultural  projects.  Several 
of  the  country  gentlemen  pursued  tillage  in  their  respective 
demesnes  with  some  spirit  and  some  skill,  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  supplying  the  demands  of  their  jGEimilies ;  but  few  andfao  of 
of  them  extended  their  views  to  the  augmentation  of  their  fottfo 
rentals,  by  the  improvement  of  the  waste  and  unproductive  ^^^to 
land  which  they  possessed.  *  *  The  generality  of  them  in  •^^^**^ 
Ireland  could  not,  or  at  least  thought  they  could  not,  con- 
veniently abridge  their  annual  expenses,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  them  to  collect  a  sufficient  capital  for  carrying 
into  effect  extensive  plans  of  improvement;  and  many  of 
them  were  probably  deterred  from  adding  to  the  burdens 
of  their  encumbered  estates  by  borrowing  money  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  tillage  of  Ireland  for  home  supply,  for  there 
was  not  sufficient  encouragement  held  forth  to  cultivate  com 
for  exportation,  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  those  who  engaged 
in  it  with  no  other  capital  than  the  aid  of  three  or  four  lusty 
sons  as  partners,  whose  united  endeavours  were  directed, 
during  their  short  leases,  to  extract  from  the  land  as  much 
as  the  condition  in  which  they  found  it  would  admit  of; 
and  whose  annual  profits,  hardly  earned,  after  defraying  the 
trivial  expenses  of  their  food  and  clothing,  were  very  rarely 
sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  any  agricultural  undertaking 
which  seemed  likely  to  be  attended  with  even  moderate 
expense.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  waste  land  of  Ireland, 
presenting  such  an  immense  source  of  wealth,  was  left  almost 
neglected  until  near  the  close  of  the  last  century^"  We  may 
here  see  the  greatest  of  the  evils  which  was  brought  upon 
Ireland  by  absenteeism.  In  England  during  the  eighteenth 
century  the  "art  of  agriculture  progressed  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  this  was  due  to  the  fiwt  that  during  the 
eighteenth  century  the  great  landowners  were  the  most 
zealous  students    of  agriculture,  and  the  boldest   experi- 

1  Newenham,  View  of  the  reaourcee  of  Ireland,  76. 
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AJ>.  1689  mentalists  in  new  methods  of  cultured"  Absentees  could 
take  no  such  interest  in  .their  estates;  and  the  existing 
laws  did  not  ensure  such  profit  to  the  agriculturist  as  to 
render  tillage  a  tempting  investment  in  Ireland.  The 
trivial  bounties*  which  were  eventually  given  on  export 
(unaccompanied  as  they  were  by  any  protection  against  the 
constant  importation  of  bounty-£&voured  com  from  England) 
did  not  render  tillage  profitable.  Landlords  were  on  the 
whole  opposed  to  it*,  and  the  measures,  which  tried  to  force 
them  to  adopt  it,  remained  a  dead  letter\  It  was  not  till 
England  had  begun  to  lose  her  position  as  a  European  granaiy, 
and  the  necessity  for  import  was  coming  to  be  regularly  felt, 
that  Ireland  was  put  on  cmything  like  an  equality  with  her 
in  regard  to  the  encouragement  of  corn-growing*. 
while  ikeir  The  landed  men,  in  the  pasture  counties  of  England,  were 
farnUng  inclined  to  be  jealous  of  the  favour  extended  to  their  com* 
^^21^^  growing  compatriots;  and  this  made  them  all  the  more  eager 
to  obtain  protection  against  the  competition  of  Irish  graziers. 
Their  success  in  prohibiting  the  legitimate  trade  in  Irish 
wool,  and  Irish  provisions,  was  most  detrimental  to  the 
economic  interests  of  the  realm  as  a  whole;  Irish  wool 
was  smuggled  to  the  continent  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  supplied  the  staple  material  for  manufactures  which 
threatened  to  rival  our  own*,  while  the  Dutch  and  the 
French  had  the  advantage  of  providing  their  ships  on 
easy  terms  with  Irish  victuals,  since  there  were  so  many 
hindrances  to  the  purchase  of  them  for  English  vessels'; 
but  the  landowners  in  the  grass  counties  were  inclined  to 
demand  £Bkrther  protective  measures*. 

1  Thorold  Bogera,  Agriculture  and  Prieet,  t.  p.  tU. 

•  Newenham,  124,  IdO.  s  lb,  126. 
«  1  0«o.  n.  c.  10  (Irish) ;  Newenham,  128. 

«  19  and  20  Geo.  m.  c.  17  (IriBh) ;  Newenbam,  142. 

•  See  abore,  pp.  874,  878. 

T  Ireland  had  been  allowed  a  direct  trade  with  the  colonies  in  1660,  but  this 
permission  was  withdrawn  by  the  terms  of  22  and  28  C.  II.  c.  26,  and  7  and  S 
W.  UL  c.  22.  The  first  relaxation  of  this  restriction,  4  Geo.  n.  c.  16,  only 
enabled  her  to  procnre  rnm  on  easy  terms  from  the  West  Indies,  and  this  a^ain 
may  be  represented  as  sacrificing  native  distiUuig  to  a  trade  in  which  mnfih 
English  capital  was  inyested  (Newenbam,  100).  It  also  encouraged  the  Irish  to 
purchase  West  Indian  prodacts  from  the  French  Islands ;  and  to  pay  for  them  by 
Tiotoalling  French  ships.    Caldw^.  Enquiry,  in  Debates,  771. 

•  W.  Allen,  The  Landlord's  Oon^anion  (1742),  p.  21. 
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It  is  also  true  that  the  forests  in  Ireland  were  ruthlessly  j^j^^ 
wasted,  at  a  time  when  anxiety  was  keenly  felt  in  regard  ^,^  ^j^ 
to  the  preservation  of  English  woods.  The  English  iron  **'J^^ 
manu£Eu^turers,  suffering  as  they  did  from  deamess  of  fuelS 
were  glad  to  have  smelting  carried  on  elsewhere,  so  long  as 
they  had  advantages  in  working  up  the  material  provided 
for  them.  In  1696  and  1697  the  duties  were  removed 
from  bar  iron  imported  into  England  from  Ireland*;  this 
led  to  a  rapid  destruction  of  the  Irish  forests';  though 
various  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  it,  and  to  promote 
the  planting  of  trees,  they  proved  utterly  ineffective.  Not 
only  so,  but  the  exportation  of  timber  to  England  was 
permitted  on  veiy  easy  terms^  and  as  a  result  the  forests  of 
Ireland  were  absolutely  ruined.  As  Ireland  had  at  one  time 
been  specially  well  provided  with  the  materials  for  building, 
fitting  and  provisioning  ships',  this  wanton  waste  prevented 
her  from  taking  the  part  she  might  have  otherwise  done  in 
the  work  of  ship-building  or  in  the  shipping  trades.  In  brief 
it  may  be  said  that  all  the  encouragements,  which  were  given 
in  England,  acted  as  positive  discouragements  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Irish  estates,  and  that  she  derived  no  countervailing 
advantage  for  the  disabilities  which  were  imposed  upon  her 
by  the  British  system. 

XVII.    The  beginning  op  the  end. 

238.    The  Declaration  of  Independence  has  had  many  ThsMora- 
results;  for  our  purposes  it  is  important  to  note  that  it^^a» 
occasioned  a  revulsion  in  the  economic  policy  of  this  country,  jjjjj^^jj^ 
Parliamentary  Colbertism  had  aimed  at  controlling  the  de-  British 
velopment  of  all  the  territories  under  Bntish  rule  m  such  a  system, 
way  as  to  react  on  the  prosperity  of  British  industry.    When 
the  thirteen  colonies  threw  off  the  authority  of  the  Mother 

1  On  the  other  hand,  the  glass  manufacture  in  England  had  an  ezdusiTe  right 
to  the  exportation  of  glass ;  the  prohibition  of  export  hindered  the  development  of 
an  Irish  trade,  though  the  country  was  espeoiaUy  suited  for  it,  until  1779. 
Newenham,  op.  eiU  104,  192. 

>  7  and  8  Wm.  HL  o.  10,  {  xvii.,  and  8  and  9  Wm.  m.  o.  20,  x. 

•  The  manufacturers  subsequently  agitated  for  the  admission  of  bar  iron  from 
America.    Bee  above,  p.  626. 

«  2  Anne,  c.  2  (Irish) ;  Newenham,  ISa-A.  «  lb,  166. 
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^-  J^   Country,  a  most  important  member  of  the  body  economic 

was  lopped  away.     It  was  no  longer  possible  to  control  this 

great  branch  of  commerce  so  as  to  render  it  subservient  to 

anddis'     the  promotion  of  English  manufactures.    The  system  had 

prSkc^iu!  ^1®]^  to  pieces  and  was  at  once  discredited,  since  it  seemed 

to  have  brought  about  a  blow  to  British  prestige. 
Ecpnomie         The  economic  effects  of  the  severance  were  far  re€u;hing; 
^n^oonces  -^^^  ^j^^  extent  to  which  economic  causes  contributed  to  bring 
^^]^^^  about  the  revolt  of  the  Americans  has  been  exaggerated. 
Contemporary  observers,  and    later   historians,  have  been 
accustomed    to   insist    on   the   commercial   and   industrial 
grievances  of  the  colonists,  as  not  only  the  occasion,  but  the 
principal  reason  of  their  determination  to  break  with  the 
Mother  Country.    There  was  no  other  obvious  ground  for 
their  decision;  they  had  no  religious  disabilities,  and  they 
had  a  large  measure  of  political  self-government ;  it  seemed 
aa  if  the  secret  of  their  dissatisfaction  must  have  lain  in  the 
galling  nature  of  the  control  exercised  over  their  commerce 
but  they      and  industiy.    That  they  had  grievances  is  true,  and  for 
^jtire     these  the  Parliamentary  Colbertism  of  the  Whigs  is  un- 
^^^imuiv     doubtedly  to  be  blamed*;  but  Professor  Ashley  has  shown 
that  the  pressure  of  these  annoyances  has  been  over-rated  to 
some  extent*.  The  colonists  seem  to  have  been  not  indisposed 
to  accept  the  restrictions  imposed  on  their  trading  out  of 
regard  to  the  economic  wel&re  of  the  Mother  Country;  it 
is  rather  true  that  the  increasing  political  cleavage  rendered 
the  economic  situation  strained.    The  colonists  felt  no  duty 
to  contribute  from  their  meagre  resources  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  any  particular  interest  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
ifithadnot  The  colonial  sentiment  of  attachment  to  the  Crown  might 
£A«co^»a2  possibly  have  been  stronger,  if  the  English  Revolution  had 
intenit  in  &iled ;  for  it  certainly  was  not  transferred  to  the  Hanoverians 
w^n       ^^^  ^^^^  belongings.     There  were  many  Englishmen  who 
politics^      regretted  the  iEact  that  their  country  was  so  frequently  em- 
broiled in  continental  struggles  from  which  she  had  little  to 
gain;  the  colonists  were  reluctant  to  sacrifice  anything  in 

1  See  abore,  p.  481,  and  566  below. 

*  Tkt  Commercial  LegieUUum  of  England  and  the  American  CoUmiet,  1660^ 
1760,  in  Surveys,  S09-685. 
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such  a  cause,  and  they  were  careful  to  guard  themselves  A.D.  1689 
against  being  called  on  to  bear  a  direct  share  in  the  cost. 

Comparatively  slight    economic    grievances    sufficed   to 
rouse  the  colonists  to  throw  off  their  allegiance,  not  only  be- 
cause the  ties  with  English  authority  were  being  weakened,  and  from 
but  because  they  were  learning  to  cherish  positive  political  \h(U%e 
ambitions  of  their  own.    The  plantations  had  grown  up  intOy^^J^JJJ^ 
vigorous  communities  with  an  active  life,  and  they  desired  ^f^ough 
to  stand  alone.    The  northern  colonies  had  been  forced  in 
self  defence  to  rely  to  some  extent  on  local  industries,  and 
they  could  see  their  way  to  a  position  of  economic  inde- 
pendence. It  was  because  of  the  healthy  activity,  which  they 
had  developed  under  British  tutelage,  that  they  cherished 
aspirations  after  a  freedom  from  control  which  should  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  realising  their  own  ideals.     The 
Pilgrim  Fathers  had  gone  to  the  New  World  in  the  hope  of 
carrying  out  their  own  views  of  what  religious  life  ought 
to  be^;    by  joining  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
their  descendants  in  New  England  seized  an  opportunity  of  ^ 

claiming  the  right  to  work  out  their  own  ideals  of  political 
life,  apart  frx>m  the  conflicts  and  entanglements  of  the  Old 
World.  This  was  the  positive  aim  in  the  minds  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  time,  and  any  economic  grievance  sinks  into  in- 
significance by  its  side.  In  so  far  as  economic  causes  affected 
them  at  all,  it  was  chiefly  because  the  extent  and  resources 
of  their  country  rendered  the  colonists  self-reliant.  The  men  to  work  out 
of  Massachusetts  had  a  consciousness  of  their  own  economic  jpo^t/^ 
independence  as  a  community,  which  gave  them  confidence  *^^^^^ 
in  asserting  a  claim  to  follow  their  own  political  destiny 
for  themselves.  The  New  Englanders  had  little  sense  of 
obligation*  to  the  Mother  Country.  In  the  early  days  the 
pioneers  had  cleared  the  ground,  and  fought  against  the 
Indians;  bit  by  bit  their  descendants  had  pushed  farther 
into  the  continent;  they  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
struggle  with  Prance,  and   had  proved  their  capacity  in  • 

^  Beligioos  ideas  did  not  enter  very  largely  into  the  struggle,  though  the  fear 
that  they  wonld  lose  their  uncontrolled  position  by  the  introdnction  of  an  episoo- 
pate  was  a  motlTe  which  influenced  the  ministers  to  take  the  side  of  independence, 
in  a  way  that  the  educated  classes  generally  were  loth  to  do. 

t  On  the  other  hand  the  people  of  England  were  very  much  impressed  l^  the 
flacriflces  they  had  made  for  the  pUntations. 


^FI^^        Country  doubtless  gave  rise  to  some  inconvenience;   we 
British      cannot  gauge  its  full  extent.    The  principles  on  which  it 
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AJ>.  1689   the  field     When  at  length  the  French  power  was  broken 

'~  at  Quebec,  the  colonists  felt  that  they  could  hold  their  own 

on  an  enormous  continent;  it  was  inconceivable  that  they 

should  look  again  to  anyone  but  themselves  for  protection 

ufiOaut      against  a  foe.     Hence  the  authority  of  the  Mother  Countiy 

pri^^ian,  ^^  entirely  sapped;  it  could  only  have  been  permanently 

maintained  by  a  constant  exercise  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of 

the  Qovemment  at  home,  and  by  the  highest  tact  on  the 

part  of  its  representatives  in  America.    It  was  not  from 

grievances  caused  by  economic  dependence,  but  from  the 

economic  strength  of  the  colonies,  that  the  desire  to  sever 

their  connection  arose  S  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 

any  concessions  in  the  way  of  Parliamenteoy  representation 

would  have  rendered  them  content  to  remain  in  a  condition 

of  political  dependence,  for  all  time. 

The  prim-         The  economic  treatment  of  the  colonists  by  the  Mother 

cipla 
ofthi 
Briti 
tystem 

rested  however,  were  not  in  themselves  unreasonable;  no 

serious  statesman  would  have  expected  a  country  to  tolerate 

hostile  competition  on  the  part  of  its  dependencies ;  but  the 

principles  were  applied  to  the  colonies  in  a  manner  which 

rendered  the  action  of  the  Mother  Country  irritating  to 

all  sections  of  the  community. 

wen     ^  The  enactments  for  Ireland  had  been  a  blow  to  certain 

l^riea^  producers,  and  stamped  out  trades  that  were  beginning  to 

aj^i^      flourish ;  but  in  America,  the  grievance  was  chiefly  felt  by 

eontumen  the  consumers,  who  had  to  pay  very  heavily  for  all  their 

clothes  and  implements.     The  duties  which  were  levied  on 

their  raw  produce  and  fish,  after  the  Restoration',  put  them 

to  considerable  straits  to  find  goods  with  which  to  purchase 

stores ;  and  they  had  begun  to  manufacture  as  well  as  they 

ofmanu-    could,  becausc  of  their  inability  to  buy.    Had  they  been 

gooS%        permitted  to  manufacture  for  the  local  demand,  they  might 

,  possibly  have  acquiesced  in  any  legislation  which  prevented 

I  This  danger  had  been  Indicated  hy  Tariona  writers.  Oompare  Child's 
argnment  in  support  of  the  thesis  *'  that  New  England  is  the  most  prejudicial 
plantation  to  this  kingdom."  New  Discount  of  trade  (1694),  p.  212.  Oee,  Trade 
and  NavigaHon  cf  Great  Britain  (1767),  p.  178. 

*  Beer,  Commercial  Poliey  of  Englaud,  74. 
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them  from  competing  with  the  Mother  Country  in  other  A.D.  1689 
markets.    But  the  statesmen  of  the  period  appear  to  have  "      '     w 
thought  that  it  was  easier  to  prevent  these  industries  from 
coming  into  existence  at  all,  than  to  control  them  when  and  to     . 
once  they  were  planted,  as  they  had  tried  to  do,  not  very  ^^^ 
successfully,  with    the  manufacture  of  hats\     With    this  **^"'*'^' 
view  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  migration  of  skilled 
artisans*  to  the  colonies,  and  to  reserve  the  colonial  market 
as  a  monopoly  for  English  producers.    During  the  period  of  '^ 

Whig  ascendancy  these  principles  were  applied  in  turn  to  "^ 

the  woollen  trade',  and  to  iron-manufactures,  for  which 
one  or  other  of  the  colonies  were  admirably  adapted.  The 
policy  of  stimulating  English  industry  was  pursued  vnith 
ruthless  consistency,  and  constituted  an  economic  grievance 
from  which  all  the  colonists  suffered  somewhat,  and  which 
many  of  them  resented. 

Whether  the  economic  grievances  were  great  or  small,  we  but 
can  hardly  regard  them  as  the  determining  cause,  when  we  f^^^^ 
look  either  at  the  incident  which  brought  about  the  breach,  or  ^J^J^ 
at  the  line  along  which  the  cleavage  took  place.     Economic  daurmine 
considerations  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  Boston  tea 
party*;   the  colonists  resented  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  East  India  Company,  but  the  disabilities  of  which  they 
complained  extended  to  all  private  shippers  in  Qreat  Britain 
as  well.    Nor  was  the  new  duty  in  any  way  oppressive. 

1  This  industry  was  earned  on  in  London  hj  a  very  limited  body,  who  probably 
kept  prices  np ;  the  London  hatters  managed  to  get  an  Act  in  their  favour  (5  Qeo. 
n.  c.  23),  bat  this  American  industry  appears  to  have  been  the  only  odonial 
mannfacture  that  deyeloped  enough  to  compete  with  the  mother  ooontry.  Beer, 
op.  eU.  82. 

s  A  stringent  measure  was  passed  in  1718  which  prohibited  artisans  from  going 
across  the  sea  at  all,  and  insisted  that  those  who  had  done  so  shonld  retnm 
(6  Geo.  L  e.  27,  An  Act  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  anting  from  seducing 
Arttfieers  in  the  Manufactttree  of  Great  Britain  into  foreign  parte).  Compare  the 
South  Sea  Kidnapper,  by  J.  B.  (1790),  for  Spanish  attempts  to  entice  away  oar 
artisans.    See  also  below,  p.  765.  •  Beer,  op.  <^.  78. 

4  '*  One  fact  is  dear  and  indispataUe.  The  pablick  and  avowed  origin  of  this 
quarrel  was  on  taxation.  This  quarrel  has  indeed  brought  on  new  disputes  on 
new  questions ;  but  certainly  the  least  bitter,  and  the  fewest  of  all,  on  the  trade 
hkws.  To  judge  which  of  the  two  be  the  real,  radical  cause  of  quarrel,  we  have  to 
see  whether  the  commercial  dispute  did,  in  order  of  time,  precede  the  dispute  on 
taxation?  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  for  it."  Burke,  Speech  on  Con" 
eiliation  with  America,  in  Works,  i.  193. 
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Pains  had  been  taken  to  render  the  tax  on  tea  a  charge 
that  was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  that  would  hardly 
affect  the  consumers^  The  destruction  of  the  chests  was 
the  act  of  a  community,  conscious  of  its  own  vitality,  and 
determined  to  protest  against  the  control  of  any  outside 
authority,  whether  king  or  parliament.  The  first  blow  was 
not  instigated  by  economic  motives,  and  the  lines  of  cleavage 
in  the  colonial  possessions  had  no  perceptible  connection 
with  the  areas  which  were  exposed  to  the  pressure  of 
grievances  under  the  British  System.  The  sugar  and  the 
tobacco  plantations,  which  had  received  very  similar  care, 
took  opposite  sides ;  so,  too,  did  Canada  and  New  England, 
which  had  developed  under  very  similar  economic  conditions. 
It  was  unintelligible  to  the  English  colonists  that  the  French 
settlers  should  not  be  ready  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
throwing  off  a  yoke  that  had  been  so  recently  imposed; 
but  the  Canadians  were  deeply  embittered  against  their 
neighbours  in  America,  and  had  no  special  grudge  against 
King  Qeorge  III.  Little  cause  as  the  Canadians  had  to 
love  the  British  Crown,  they  had  fer  more  grounds  for 
resentment  against  the  patrons  of  the  Five  Nations,  and 
would  not  make  common  cause  with  their  English-speaking 
neighbours.  The  responsibility  for  the  desolation  of  Acadia* 
was  held  to  lie,  not  so  much  with  the  English  Government, 
as  with  the  contractors  and  sailors  who  had  carried  off  the 
haUtans,  and  scattered  them  in  the  English  plantations. 
Physical  contiguity  and  social  antipathy  defined  the  lines  along 
which  the  colonial  system  split  up,  and  economic  grievances 
were  hardly  perceptible  in  connection  with  the  actual  breach. 
239.  Economic  and  fiscal  objects  had  determined  the 
course  taken  by  British  statesmen  themselves',  but  their  belief 


I  Fiske,  War  of  Indtpendence^  p.  80. 

s  The  judgment  of  Burke  and  the  picture  drawn  by  Longfellow  seem  to  me  to 
be  BubstantiaUy  correct.  Parkman  has  attempted  to  justify  the  deportation  of 
the  Acadians  {Montcalm  and  Wolf^  1901,  z.  284),  but  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  most  important  docimient«ry  evidence  which  has  been  more  recently 
printed  by  Casgrain.  The  British  Governors  prevented  the  Acadians  from 
exercising  the  right  of  emigration  to  French  territory  which  had  been  secured  to 
them  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  the  Acadians  were  forced  to  remain  unwillingly 
on  British  soil,  and  then  punished  because  of  their  divided  loyalty.  Casgrain, 
Z7«  ydcrinage  au  Paya  d'^angdlintf  p.  112.  *  See  above,  p.  424. 
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that  economic  grievances  were  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  ^- 1^89 
revolt,  on  the  American  side,  appears  to  have  been  mistaken. 
Still,  this  opinion  had  immediate  and  important  results  on  by  the 
the  remaining  members  of  the  colonial  system,  especially  in  ,v^*^ 
the  country  which  had  suffered  most  severely  from  British 
economic  policy*.    In  1779  Lord  North  endeavoured  to  re- 
move the  main  commercial  disabilities  of  Ireland*;   and 
after  1782,  when  the  Nationalist  movement  had  been  so  far 
successful  as  to  obtain  a  fuller  Parliamentary  freedom',  ^^^^ 
serious  effort  was  made  by  the  Irish  to  imitate  the  policy  mors 
that  had  been  adopted  in  England,  and  thus  to  foster  their  ^^^^    ^' 
agriculture  and  mdustry. 

A  large  number  of  measures,  with  these  objects  in  view,  r**^* 
was  passed  in  the  Parliamentcuy  session  1783 — 4 ;  but  it  is 
not  clear  that  sufficient  pains  were  taken  to  consider  the  real 
requirements  of  the  country.  This  objection  may  certainly  be 
made  in  regard  to  the  Act  which  followed  the  English  policy 
of  giving  bounties  on  com.    The  circumstances  of  the  two  imitated 
countries  were  somewhat  different ;  for  com  did  not  constitute  mentary 
the  food  of  the  Irish  peasant,  who  subsisted  chiefly  on  potatoes ;    ^  *'**•*'*' 
premiums  on  the  growing  of  com  were  a  boon  to  farming  as 
a  trade,  but  did  not  directly  maintain  the  food  supply  of  the 
country.  Hence  the  political  bearing  of  the  Irish  com  bounties 
was  different  fix)m  that  of  the  English,  even  though  many  of 
the  economic  results  may  have  been  similar.    The  bounties 
gave  no  encouragement  to  provide  a  surplus  of  food,  and  no 
security  that  a  slight  failure  of  the  food  supply  would  not  result 
in  flEunine.    According  to  the  new  law  the  Irish  farmer  could 
count  on  getting  nearly  30a  a  barrel  for  his  wheat ;  a  bounty 
of  3».  4d.  was  given  on  export,  when  the  price  was  not 
above  27«.;  exportation  was  prohibited  when  the  price  was 

^  Burke  in  1778  pnt  forward  the  doctrine  that  Ireland  should  be  tree  to  use  its 
natural  facilities.    Works,  i.  224 ;  Salomon,  100. 

s  18  Oeo.  m.  CO.  66  had  opened  up  the  colonial  trade,  and  free  trade  was 
granted  by  20  Geo.  m.  cc.  6, 10,  18,  An  Act  to  permit  the  exportation  of  certain 
goods  directly  from  Ireland  into  any  British  plantation  in  America,  or  any  British 
settlement  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  for  further  encouraging  the  fisheries  and 
navigation  of  Ireland, 

>  By  the  repeal  of  Foynings'  Law  which  gave  the  English  Privy  Gonnefl 
control  over  Irish  legislation,  and  of  the  Dedaratoxy  Act  (6  Geo.  L  c.  6),  which 
asserted  the  right  of  the  English  Parliament  to  legislate  for  Ireland.  Lecky, 
Englatid,  iv.  651. 
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A.D.  1689  at  or  above  SOs. ;  and  a  duty  of  10ft.  was  imposed  on  every 
barrel  of  wheat  imported  when  the  price  was  below  30^.* 
Irishmen  believed  that  the  effect  of  this  measure  was  im- 
tot'e^  rv^ani  mediately  perceived  in  the  stimulus  given  to  agriculture. 
The  exports  of  wheat  and  barley  rose  very  rapidly  firom  1785, 
and  though  they  fell  back  for  a  time  in  the  last  years  of  the 
century,  this  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  political  dis- 
turbances, partly  by  the  character  of  the  seasons  which  were 
most  un£5ivourable,  and  partly  by  the  rapid  development 
of  the  Dublin  breweries,  which  offered  an  excellent  home 
market  for  cereals.  The  manu&cture  of  porter  in  Dublin 
may  be  said  to  date  from  1792^  and  its  influence  should 
certainly  be  taken  into  account ;  but  even  when  this  is  done, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  that  the  bounties  of  1784  did  more  than 
give  a  temporeuy  stimulus,  or  that  they  really  induced 
any  considerable  improvement  in  Irish  agriculture  by  the 
application  of  additional  capital  to  the  land'. 
and  Much    greater    success    attended    attempts    to    utilise 

*wmmunt-  the  natural  £Eicilities  of  Ireland  for  internal  communication^ 
eati4m,  Y)y  water.  These  had  been  taken  into  account  many  years 
before,  and  early  in  the  reign  of  Qeorge  I.  some  undertakers 
were  empowered  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon^ 
In  the  reign  of  Qeorge  II.  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  devote  the  produce  of  certain  taxes  to  this  object ;  and 
somewhat  later,  they  were  formed  into  a  Corporation  for 
promoting  and  carrying  on  Inland  Navigation  in  Ireland*. 
They  accomplished  but  little,  however,  and  it  was  only  in 
1784  that  the  matter  was  heartily  taken  up,  and  the  work 
pushed  forward  energetically,  and  perhaps  extravagantly. 
The  Grand  Canal,  which  connects  Dublin  with  the  Shannon, 
was  completed'  at  an  expenditure  of  more  than  a  million  of 
money ;  and  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Boyne  and  Barrow 
was  improved. 

1  23  and  34  0«o.  m.  o.  19, 1783-84  (Irish).  >  Newenham,  op,  eit.  227. 

*  See  the  flgnies  in  Newenhmu,  op,  dt.  p.  216,  and  Martin,  Ireland  before  and 
after  the  Unions  68. 

*  The  roads  in  Ireland  seem  to  have  impressed  travellers  very  favonrablj. 
Tyerman,  Life  of  Whitjidd,  1. 147 ;  A.  Young,  Tour  in  Inland  (1780),  n.  160.  On 
road-making  at  Letterkenny,  compare  Pooocke's  Totir,  53. 

*  Newenham,  148.  e  26  Geo.  II.  o.  10  (Irish).    Newenham,  147-8. 
7  Newenham,  202. 
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So  fer  for  internal  traffic ;  but  attempts  were  also  made  to  ^^^^ 
develop  the  industries  of  the  country  as  well  Fishing  busses  ^^^  ^ 
were  subsidised,  so  was  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  Iris^i^S^^*^ 
trade  increased  enormously  for  a  time.  Still  it  may  he^^^manu' 
doubted  whether  the  bounties  really  brought  about  this 
change,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  the  only  reason 
for  the  new  development.  At  all  events  they  were  a  costly 
expedient^  and  the  fraud  and  peculation  to  which  they  gave 
rise'  were  a  serious  drawback  to  the  system.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  sudden,  though  brief,  expansion  of  Irish 
trade  was  due  to  other  causes  which  affected  her  commerce, 
and  especially  to  the  improved  fiu^ilities  which  were  given 
for  trade  with  France  by  Pitt's  treaty.  Though  the  custom- 
house books  do  not  seem  to  show  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  French  trade  had  always  been  considerable;  the 
'*  running  "  of  wool  had  been  a  matter  of  constant  complaint*, 
and  the  claret,  which  was  so  lavishly  consumed  in  Ireland, 
must  have  been  paid  for  in  goods,  even  if  much  of  it  evaded 
the  duty.  The  decline  of  the  new  era  of  prosperity  appears 
to  sjnichronise  with  the  fresh  rupture  with  France ;  and  the 
rebellion  of  1798,  with  the  subsequent  reconquest  of  Ireland, 
sufficiently  account  for  the  decline. 

The  changes  which  had  placed   the  economic  life    of^*« 
Ireland  outside  the  control  of  the  British  Parliament  had  muMof 
created   a  somewhat   anomalous   situation.     By  the   new^^^T^^. 
position  which  Ireland  had  acquired,  in  1782,  it  became  JJJJ^^^ 
necessary  to  arrange  for  the  commercial  relationships  ofa«'^*»<^« 
the  basis  of  a  treaty  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  not,  thr<fughout 
as  hitherto,  by  the  regulations  which  England  chose  toisUa, 
impose  on  a  dependency.     In   1784  a  committee  of  the 
British  Privy  Council  examined  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  and  framed  a  report  which  was  regarded  in  Ireland 
as   admirably  impartial*.     Early  in  the   following  year  a 
scheme,  based  upon  it,  was  submitted  to  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  and  readily  accepted  by  them ;  but  it  was  not 

1  Martin,  48.  Compare  Mr  Cayendish's  motion  for  retrenchment  in  1784, 
Newenham,  206.  This  was  an  old  complaint  in  regard  to  other  bonnties. 
Caldwell,  DebaUM  on  affairs  of  Ireland,  188,  808,  621. 

s  Martin,  op.  eit.  48;  Newenham,  op,  eit.  206. 

s  See  above,  p.  550.  *  Newenham,  253. 
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A.D.  1689   80  satis&ctoiy  to  the  English  House  of  Commons ;  and  the 
~~  draft  which  contained  their  amendments  roused  a  strong 

feeling  of  resentment  throughout  Ireland.    But  the  existence 
of  these   conflicting  views  brought  out  the  necessity  of 
creating  some  ultimate  authority  which  might  settle  differ- 
ences as  they  arose.    The  English  House  of  Commons  had 
attempted  to  reserve  the  power  of  final  decision  for  England, 
and  this  had  been  the  main  ground  of  dissatis&ction  vnith 
and  a        the  revised  scheme  of  commercial  intercourse.    Two  other 
union  was  possiblo  arrangements  remained;  either  a  legislative  union, 
eoune        or  the  "  establishment  of  a  board,  constituted  of  independent 
avaiiabUf    conmussioners,  equally  and  impartially  drawn  fix)m  both 
kingdomsV    This  last  suggestion  was  never  carried  into 
effect,  and  a  legislative  union  seemed  to  offer  the  only 
possible  solution  of  the  commercial  difficulties*.    The  policy 
of  fostering  national  industry,  on  which  the  Irish  Parliament 
had  entered,  was  already  discredited  in  England;  and  the 
demands,  which  were  commonly  heard  in  Ireland,  for  the 
prohibition  of  British  manufactures',  could  not  be  fetvourably 
received  in  England. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  organ- 
isation of  the  Darien  expedition  had  opened  the  eyes  of 
Englishmen  to  the  necessity  of  treating  Great  Britain  as 
one  economic  community,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and 
colonisation;  they  had  been  glad  to  arrange  for  Scottish 
w  Ao^  &Mn  representation  as  a  means  of  securing  this  result.    In  the 
found^n     last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century  Englishmen  were  be- 
IcotUmd.    coming  convinced  that  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  must  also 
V  be  treated  as  one  community  for  industrial  and  commercial 

purposes,  and  once  more  a  legislative  Union  was  carried  into 
effect.  The  representation  for  which  the  American  colonies 
had  appeared  to  pine  was  granted  to  the  Irish  \  and  it  might 
have  proved  a  sufficient  remedy  in  a  country  that  was  less 
distracted  by  internal  differences.  In  the  case  of  Ireland 
the  grievances  had  been  very  serious,  but  they  were  merely 

^  Newenham,  256. 

9  Compare  Lord  Sadmlle,  Pari,  ffist.  zzv.  877. 

>  Ih.,  870;  Martin,  19. 

*  On  the  effects  of  the  Union,  see  helow,  p.  845. 
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economic.  There  was  no  positive  political  ideal  which  ap-  ^f  •  ^^^ 
pealed  to  the  various  elements  of  the  population  alike  and 
which  they  were  anxious  to  realise.  The  simplest  scheme 
for  preventing  the  recurrence  of  economic  mischiefe  in 
Ireland,  and  in  regard  to  its  relations  to  England,  seemed 
to  be  the  absorption  of  both  countries  under  the  control  of  a 
single  Parliament,  in  which  both  were  represented  and  which 
should  treat  both  alike. 

240.     The    break-down    of   Parliamentary    Colbertism,  ^dam      ' 
through  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776  and  the  ^Ued  a  *^ 
changed   policy   adopted   towards   Ireland   in    1779,   syn-*J^^" 
chronised  with  the  diflfusion  of  certain  new  ideas  of  economic  ***«c*«v«/* 
policy  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Mercantile  System  in  any  form.    In  1776  Adam  Smith 
published  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  the  argument  of  that 
epoch-making  book  went  to  show  that  the  principles,  on 
which  all  systems  of  national  economy  had  rested,  were  in 
themselves  untenable.    It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  out  the 
interesting  investigations  which  have  recently  taken  place 
as  to  the  obligations  of  Adam  Smith  to  other  writers,  or  as 
to  the  maimer  in  which  his  opinions  took  shape  in  his 
own  mind*;  we  are  merely  concerned  to  note  their  extra- 
ordinary practical  importance  in  sapping  the  foundations  of 
the  economic  policy  which  had  been  in  vogue,  in  our  o\vn 
and  other  lands,  for  some  centuries. 

Till  his  time  the  main  object,  which  publicists  who  dealt  z^  treating 
with  economic  topics  had  had  before  their  minds,  was  the  Wealth 
power  of  the  country-;  they  set  themselves  to  discuss  the 
particular  aspects  of  industry  and  commerce  which  would 
conduce  to  this  end,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
different  countries.  The  requirements  of  the  State  had 
been  the  first  consideration  of  seventeenth  century  writers, 
and  they  had  worked  back  to  the  funds  in  the  possession  of 
the  people  from  which  these  requirements  could  be  supplied. 
Adam  Smith  approached  the  subject  from  the  other  end. 
The  first  object  of  political  economy,  as  he  understood  it, 
was  "to  provide  a  plentiftil  revenue  or  subsistence  for  the 

1  See  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  Adam  Smith's  Leeture§  on  Ju$tie9, 
Sevenue  and  Amu,  hj  E.  Caiman. 

c  38 
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people/'  the  second  was  "to  supply  the  State  or  oommon- 
wealth,  with  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the  public  services*." 
He  simply  discussed  the  subject  of  wealth ;  its  bearing  on 
the  condition  of  the  State  appeared  an  after-thought.  He 
isolated  the  connection  of  National  Wealth  and  put  it 
forward  as  the  subject  matter  of  his  treatise;  and  in  this 
way  he  may  be  said  to  have  brought  into  clear  light  the 
principles  which  underlay  Parliamentary  Colbertism.  Those 
who  developed  this  system  had  concerned  themselves  about 
increasing  the  mass  of  national  wealth  of  any  and  every 
kind,  as  the  indirect  means  of  securing  national  power. 
Adam  Smith  gave  clearness  to  the  notions  which  were  im- 
plied in  their  practice.  It  was  his  main  achievement  to 
treat  national  wealth  as  separable  from  other  elements  in 
political  life,  and  in  this  way  he  defined  the  scope  of  the 
scientific  study  of  Economics*. 

It  thus  came  about  that  he  cut  away  the  political 
grounds  which  had  been  commonly  urged  for  interfering 
with  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  In  former  times  it 
had  been  possible  to  insist  that  some  kinds  of  wealth  were 
more  important  for  the  promotion  pf  national  power  than 
others,  and  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  statesman  to  play 


1  T^ea2«^o/^a«fofll0,zv.,introd1lotion,p.  178. 

>  By  iBobktiiig  wealth  as  a  enbjeot  for  study  h6  introdnoed  an  immense  simpU- 
ficatioD.  The  examination  of  economic  phenomena  became  more  definite;  and 
jnst  because  Adam  Smith  achieved  this  resnU  his  work  rendered  it  possible  to  ask 
new  questions,  and  so  to  make  a  real  adTance  in  eyery  direotiQQ  of  social  study. 
Not  till  we  isolate  wealth  «id  eiamine  how  it  is  procured  and  how  it  may  be  used, 
can  we  really  set  aboat  enquiring  how  material  goods  may  be  made  to  sabserre 
the  highest  ends  of  human  life.  National  livalries  and  national  power  are  but 
mean  things  after  all;  bat  till  the  study  of  wealth  was  dissociated  from  these 
lower  aims,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  inTestigmte  empirically  how  we  could  make 
the  most  of  the  resources  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  how  material  goods  might 
be  best  applied  for  the  seryioe  of  man.  It  is  owing  to  Adam  Smith,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  seTered  Economics  from  Politics,  that  we  ean  raise  and 
discuss,  eyen  If  we  cannot  soItc,  such  problems  to-dsy. 

Similarly,  we  find  the  clearest  testimony  to  his  greatness  in  the  new  form 
which  the  dd  enquiries  assnmed.  He  severed  economic  science  from  poUtics ;  he 
dealt  with  it  as  concerned  with  physical  objects  and  natural  laws.  To  his  "Rngl^ah 
predecessors  it  had  been  a  department  of  politics  or  morals ;  while  many  of  his 
English  successors  recognised  that  in  his  hands  it  had  become  more  analogous  to 
physios,  and  delighted  to  treat  it  by  the  methods  of  mechanical  science.  Whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  gave  the  turn  to  economic  problems  which  has 
brought  about  the  development  of  modern  economic  theory. 
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on  private  interests  so  as  to  gaide  them  into  the  directions  ^-^j  ^^^ 
in   which    they  would  cooperate  for  the    maintenance  of 
national  power.    Sir  James  Steuart^  and  other  writers  had 
attenuated  the  reasons  and  occasions  for  such  interference 
more  and  more,  but  Adam  Smith  swept  them  away.    The 
military  and  naval  power  of  a  country  is  clearly  distinct 
from  the  powers  of  the  individual  citizens  as  separate  and 
distinct  persons ;  but  there  is  no  such  obvious  distinction  as 
regards  their  possessions.    It  is  at  leaat  plausible  to  say  that  Be  hdd 
the  aggregate  of  the  wealth  of  individual  citizens  makes  up  werefiuto 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  that  if  each  is  as  free  as^^'^^ 
possible  to  pursue  his  own  gain  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ^^^ 
will  be  sufficiently  attended  to,  and  its  power  will  follow  as  «>ouid 
a  matter  of  course.    The  concentration  of  attention  on  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  renders  a  thorough-going  doctrine  of 
economic  individualism  possible*.    When  the  new  conception 
was  once  clearly  grasped  it  became  obvious  that  interference 
with  any  individual,  in  the  way  he  conducts  his  business,  can 
scarcely  ever  be  justified  on  strictly  economic  grounds,  and 
that  costly  attempts  to  foster  exotic  trades  or  to  stimulate 
native  industries  are  on  the  face  of  it  absurd. 

The  standpoint,  which  Adam  Smith  thus  took,  enabled  and  that 
him  to  render  his  attack  on  these  special  encouragements  J^^ef*' 
much  more  forcible  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the^^^^^'^ 
case.   In  the  seventeenth,  century  the  agitations  for  economic 
and  for  political  liberty  had  been  blended;  exception  was 
taken  to  the  special  privileges  accorded  to  the  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers and  the  patentees,  because  other  Englishmen  were 
excluded  from  certain  opportunities  of  trade.    This  criticism 
no  longer  held  good*  during  the  period  of  Whig  Ascendancy ; 

1  Sir  James  is  still  deflsitely  wiiUii  the  drde  of  the  MereantiHst's  ideM,  since 
he  holds  so  strongly  that  it  is  wise  for  the  statesman  to  direct  indnstiy  and 
commerce  into  the  right  channels ;  thongh  he  realises,  as  few  of  his  predecessors 
had  done,  that  this  is  a  most  difScnlt  and  delicate  operation. 

>  Oncken  has  pointed  out  that  Adam  Smith  recognises  functions  and  interests 
of  gOTemment  which  do  not  belong  to  any  individnal,  and  is  thns  separated  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Manchester  School.  Z.  /.  8oci€Uwi88eHBehaft,  1898,  i.  1-S ; 
see  also  Salon^^  William  Pitt,  196. 

>  It  reappears  in  the  controTersies  over  the  East  India  Oompany;  Fox's  Bill 
wonld  have  shorn  it  of  its  powers;  Pitt's  policy  was  to  continne  the  power  and 
efficiency  of  the  Company,  bnt  to  bring  it  under  proper  control. 
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A.D.  1689   all  Englishmen  were  treated  alike ;  Adam  Smith's  objection 

""  was  a  purely  economic  one,  as  to  the  expense  of  attempts 

and  to  encourage  industry,  and  the  loss  incurred  through  the 

'^*^^'        misdirection  of  capital     He  attacks  all  systems  for  the 

development  of  a  nation's  resources,  not  on  the  ground  of 

political  unfairness,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  economic 

expediency.    His  reasoning  went  to  show,  not  only  that 

Parliamentary  Colbertism  had  been  bad,  but  that  no  attempt 

to  reconstruct  some  better  scheme  in  its  place  could  be 

advisable. 

His  new  view  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  study  was  all 

important  in  its  bearing  on  the  internal  economy  of  the 

country;  but  still  more  striking  results  followed,  in  regard 

^y  J".    .  to  international  affairs,  from  his  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the 

analysis  of  .  '  ''  .  . 

txehimge  gain  which  accrues  firom  exchange.  From  time  immemonal 
men  had  believed  that  when  a  fair  exchange  took  place  and 
each  party  really  gave  an  equivalent  for  what  he  received, 
there  could  be  no  gain  to  either ;  each  was  as  well  off  as  he 
had  been,  and  if  either  gained  it  must  be  because  he  had 
not  really  given  an  equivalent,  but  had  won  something  at 
the  expense  of  his  neighbour.  By  bringing  out  the  sub- 
jective aspect  of  value,  Adam  Smith  showed  that  in  every 
exchange  that  occurs,  both  parties  gain,  more  or  less ;  each 
obtains  something  that  is  more  useful  to  him  than  the  com- 
modity he  has  disposed  of  When  this  principle  is  applied 
to  international  relations,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  need 
to  watch  the  course  of  trade  with  a  possible  enemy  very 
jealously,  in  order  to  ensure  that  foreigners  do  not  gain 
amdtfiU  at  our  expense;  if  each  nation  benefits  by  trade,  there  is 
iTodit  comparatively  little  reason  to  scrutinise  the  balance  with 
particular  nations  closely,  and  no  reason  to  fear  that  inter- 
course with  them  is  strengthening  the  sinews  of  their  power 
at  the  expense  of  our  own.  "The  wealth"  he  says  "of 
neighbouring  nations,  however,  though  dangerous  in  wealth 
and  politics,  is  certainly  advantageous  in  trade.  In  a  state 
of  hostility  it  may  enable  our  enemies  to  maintain  fleets  and 
armies  superior  to  our  own,  but  in  a  state  of  peace  and 
commerce  it  must  likewise  enable  them  to  exchange  with 
us  to  a  greater  value  and  to  afford  a  better  market  either 
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for  the  immediate   product  of  our  own  industry,  or  for^i>-i68» 
whatever  is  purchased  with  that  produced"    From  his  stand- 
point it  was  possible  to  regard  international    trade,  not 
merely  as  the  fruitful  cause  of  disputes,  but  as  creating 
economic  ties  which  may  tend  to  political  peace. 

Many  years  were  to  elapse  before  these  new  principles  *«  ^^ 
could  exert  their  fall  influence  on  our  commercial  policy,  cwrrwi* 
but  their  immediate  effect  was  most  remarkable.  This  was  l^^fnii 
partly  due  to  the  extraordinary  simplicity  and  clearness  of  ^^ 
his  treatment  as  well  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  style.  But 
this  simplicity  was  secured  by  the  definiteness  of  his  new 
conception  as  to  the  object  of  political  economy.  It  had 
to  do  with  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  material 
commodities,  definite  concrete  things.  There  was  much 
clever  compilation  in  the  book,  but  it  made  no  demand 
for  additional  statistics,  nor  was  much  stress  laid  on  that 
impalpable  abstraction,  the  spirit  of  the  nation;  and  the 
^disagreeable  discussion  of  metaphysical  arguments"  was 
avowedly  abjured^  It  was  all  to  be  plain  sailing  for  the 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence;  and  within  a  few  months  of 
its  publication,  the  book  had  become  a  considerable  power. 
National  prosperity  and  relative  superiority  were  vague  and 
difficult  notions,  but  when  the  whole  discussion  was  made  to 
turn  on  wealth,  the  treatment  seemed  to  be  more  concrete 
and  definite,  and  it  took  hold  upon  the  public  mind. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  important  element  in  its  success 
lay,  not  in  any  of  the  qualities  of  the  book,  but  fix>m  the 
manner  in  which  it  appealed  to  each  of  the  great  political 
parties,  at  a  juncture  when  Mercantilism  was  discredited  and 

statesmen  were  at  a  loss  as  to  the  course  which  should  be 

— s. 

pursued  on  pressing  economic  questions.    Adam  Smith  not  that  e<m- 
only  brought  into  light  the  underlying  principles  of  Whig  it$eif  both 
Policy,  by  his  new  treatment  of  wealth,  but  by  his  analysis  ^  r^jiu, 
of  exchange  supplied  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  mAYima  of 
trade  which  had  long  before  commended  themselves  to  the 
Tories. 

241.    There  has  been  occasion  to  enter  at  some  lensfth  ^,<»y  poU- 

tf  CiCMM 

into  the  views  of  Whig  statesmen  during  the  long  period  tnaud 

1  Wealth  of  NatioM  (ed.  Nicholson),  201.  >  lb.  849. 
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A.D.  1689   when  that  party  was  in  power.    It  is  worth  while,  by  way  of 
'^      *      retrospect,  to  indicate  the  line  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Tories.    Though  the  various  points  in  the  policy  of  the  party 
have  been  indicated  in  contradistinction  to  the  Whigs,  no 
attempt   has  been   made  to   show  the  strength  of  their 
position,  and  the  coherence  of  Tory  policy  as   a  whole. 
Their   dissent   from  Whig   measures   was   not   the   mere 
negative  criticism  of  an  irresponsible  opposition.    The  Tory 
policy  had  a  definite  character  of  its  own,  and  may  be  easily 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  party  who  held  the  reins  gf^^ 
landau      powor  for  SO  loug.    While  the  Whigs  relied  on  industry  as 
V       factor*^     the  main  &ctor  in  material  prosperity,  the  Tories  looked  to 
^l^l^ty^  the  land  as  the  element  on  which  the  sound  political  life  -^ 
tore^e^  of  the  Community  depended.    They  were  prepared  to  protect 
it9  htrdetu,  agriculturists  firom  hostile  competition^  but  they  did  not  go 
further.  Their  main  object,  so  &r  as  the  agricultural  interest 
was  concerned,  was  to  lighten  the  pressure  of  the  taxation 
which  fell  upon  the  landed  proprietors ;  they  were  not  con- 
vinced that  the  expenses  of  government  must  necessarily  be 
defrayed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and 
\  they   had  little  sympathy  with   the  policy  of  stimulating 
I  agriculture  so  that  it  might   sustain  this  heavy  weight. 
I  They  had  no  desire  to  keep  the  burden  and  the  control  of 
^  ^^loJi  ^^^^^'^  policy  in  their  own  hands.    In  old  days  the  King 
o/idtf      I  had  been  accustomed  to  live  of  his  own,  with  occasional 
I  assistance  fi:om  the  subjects,  for  many  centuries;  and  the 
I  Tories  saw  no  valid  objection  to  the  continuance  of  that 
1  system.    If  he  could  develop  a  crown  domain  in  Ireland,  or 
lin  the  lands  beyond  the  sea,  so  much  the  better,  so  long  as 
Ithe  bonds  of  political  attachment  were  really  strong.    The 
(Tories  did  not  share  the  jealousy  of  monarchical  influence 
which  actuated  the  country  party  in  their  measures  towards 
Ireland. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discern  a  difference  in  the  position 
taken  by  leading  men  of  the  two  parties,  in  regard  to  the 
American  colonies.  The  Whigs  were  chiefly  concerned  with 
building  up  the  wealth  of  the  mother  country,  and  cared  for  the 
colonies  in  so  fiw  as  they  served  this  object,  but  no  further. 

I  Oompare  C.  Smith's  TraeU  on  the  Com  Lawst  p.  11. 


^^,JU>r>    ci^^.  .  '^^  f^-r-^ 


i^^-^ 
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The  Tories  on  the  other  hand  recognised  the  political  im-  ^-^^ 
portance  of  these  communitiesS  and  regarded  the  measures  ^^^^-^jI^ 
which  secured  their  economic  dependence'  with  satisfaction,  «0o^"«*^ 
because  they  believed  that  this  restriction  would  strengthen  ofSe 
the  political  tieflT   iilvents  proved  that  they  were  mistaken 
in  this  forecast ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  noticeable  that  Chatham, 
after  his  deBnite  breach  with  the  official  Whigs  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  raising  revenue  from   the  colonies,  gave 
vigorous  expression  to  views  which  are  in  close  accord  with 
the  traditional  aim  of  the  Tories*.    He  attached  the  highest 

1  Acoording  to  Davensnt,  **  Colonies  are  a  strength  to  their  mother  kingdom, 
while  th^  are  mider  good  discipline,  while  they  are  strictly  made  to  ohserre  the 
fondamental  laws  of  their  original  country,  and  while  they  are  kept  dependent  on 
it.  *  *  *  Cor  colonies,  while  they  haye  English  blood  in  their  veins,  and  have 
relations  in  England,  and  whQe  they  can  get  by  trading  with  ns,  the  stronger 
and  greater  they  grow,  the  more  this  crown  and  kingdom  will  get  by  them ;  and 
nothing  bat  snch  an  arbitrary  power  as  shall  make  them  desperate,  can  bring 
them  to  rebel."     Works,  ii.  10. 

1  **The  principal  care  will  always  be  to  keep  them  dependent  upon  their 
mother  oonntiy  and  not  to  suffer  those  laws,  upon  any  aoooont,  to  be  loosened, 
whereby  they  are  tied  to  it,  for  otherwise  they  will  become  more  profitable  to  our 
neighbours  than  to  us."    Ih\  n.  24.    See  also  p.  476  n.  2,  above. 

•  See  the  preamble  of  his  Bill.  "  Whereas  by  an  Act  6  Geo.  IIL  it  is  declared, 
that  parliament  has  full  power  and  authority  to  make  kws  and  statutes  to  bind  the 
people  of  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever ;  and  whereas  reiterated  oomplaiats 
and  most  dangerous  disorders  have  grown,  touching  the  right  of  taxation  claimed 
and  exercised  over  America,  to  the  disturbance  of  peace  and  good  order  there,  and 
to  the  actual  interruption  of  the  due  interoourse  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  the  colonies,  deeply  affecting  the  navigation,  trade,  and  manufactures  of  this 
kingdom  and  of  Ireland,  and  the  British  islands  in  America :  now,  for  prevention 
of  these  ruinous  mischiefs,  and  in  order  to  an  equitable,  honourable,  and  lasting 
settiement  of  claims  not  sufBcienUy  ascertained  and  circumscribed,  may  it  please 
your  most  excellent  Majesty  that  it  m«y  be  declared,  and  be  it  declared  by  the 
King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  colonies  of  America  have  been,  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  dependent  uiK>n  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and 
subordinate  unto  the  British  parliament,  and  that  the  King*s  most  excellent 
Majesty,  by  uid  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  parliament  assembled,  had,  hath,  and  of  right  ouj^t  to  have,  full 
power  and  authority  to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to 
bind  the  people  of  the  British  colonies  in  America,  in  all  matters  touching  the 
general  weal  of  the  whole  dominion  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and 
beyond  the  competency  of  the  local  representative  of  a  distant  colony ;  and  most 
especially  an  indubitable  and  indispensable  right  to  make  and  ordain  laws  for 
regulating  navigation  and  trade  throughout  the  complicated  system  of  British 
commerce,  the  deep  policy  of  such  prudent  acts  upholding  the  guardian  navy  of 
the  whole  British  empire ;  and  that  all  subjects  in  the  ookmiee  are  bound  in  duty 
and  allegiance  duly  to  recognise  and  obey  (and  are  herein  required  so  to  do)  the 
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AJ).  1689   importance  to  the  maintenance  of  the  political  connection 
"      '       with  the  Americans,  as  establishing  a  barrier  against  Bourbon 
political     pretensions.    The  dream  which  he  indulged  of  an  empire  of 
Min-  ^    federated  constitutional  monarchies^  was  premature;  even 
taineJ.       ^j|.jj  ^jj^  greater  facilities  for  communication,  the  develop- 
ment of  democratic  institutions  at  home,  and  of  responsible 
government  in  the  colonies,  the  problem  of  imperial  rule  is 
difficult  enougk    It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  statesman 
could  have  controlled  the  forces  that  made  for  disruption ;  but 
it  was  undoubtedly  the  policy  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  stress 
they  laid  on  fiscal  and  economic  objects,  that  occasioned  the 
breach. 
The  Tories        The  differences  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  are  also 
dSJJi^L^    noticeable  when  we  turn  to  a  consideration  of  &scal  policy. 
^toa^«  The  Tories  were  in  favour  of  placing  the  finances  of  the 
country  on  a  broad  basis,  so  that  all  classes  of  the  community 
should  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the  state*.     They 
were  anxious  that  the  moneyed  men  should  pay  their  quota; 
though  the  difficulties  of  organising  a  system  of  assessment, 
which  should  include  them,  proved  insuperable  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.    They  were  also  inclined  not 
to  prohibit  the  French  trade',  or  any  branch  of  commerce,  but 
to  make  it  a  source  of  supply,  and  they  desired  to  adjust  the 
Jkariff  for  revenue  purposes,  rather  than  with  regard  to  its 
ndterior  effects  on  industrial  development.    So  &r  as  their 
ffiscal  policy  was  concerned,  they  were  inclined  to  look  at 
the  immediate  results ;  the  Whigs  carried  economic  analysis 
&rther,  and  laid  stress  on  the  ulterior  and  indirect  effects  of 
the  course  which  they  advocated. 
mdwere  With  the    fostcring   of  manufactures  the   Tories   had 

J^,^'      not  much  sympathy;  with  the  planting  and  nourishing  of 

supreme  legislatiye  authority  and  superintending  power  of  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  as  aforesaid."    Chatham,  Conttpondencet  it.  588,  684. 

1  Hubert  Hall,  Chatham's  Colonial  PoUe^,  in  Amenean  Hisioneal  RevieiOt 
V.  678.  An  interesting  plea  for  an  Imperial  Parliament  will  be  found  in  an 
anonymous  Letter  to  Dr  Tucker  on  his  proposal  for  a  sepaautum^  1774.  Brit. 
Mus.  T.  691  (8). 

*  See  above,  p.  425.  The  opposition  of  the  Tories  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
Hearth  Tax  in  1689  may  have  been  merely  factious  as  Dalrymple  asserts 
{Memoirsy  part  n.  p.  10),  but  it  certainly  accorded  with  their  fiscal  principles. 

B  See  above,  pp.  456,  468. 
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exotic  trades  they  had  none.    Manufiwstiires,  which  worked  ti^fj^j^ 
up  native  productSi  were  advantageouB  in  many  aspects,  but  to  promote 
even  these  the  Tories  did  not  view  with  much  enthusiasm.  ^^^' 
Where  industry  was  organised  on  the  domestic  system,  and 
the  artisan  had  by-occupations  available,  there  was  little 
risk.    But  the  existenx^e  of  a  large  wage-earning  body  of 
artisans  was  a  cause  of  considerable  anxiety,  especially  in , 
times  of  bad  trade,  and  added  largely  to  the  numbers  of^,^ 
those  who  might  be  chargeable  to  the  rates*.  •C*"^ 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  sajd^thnti  thn  Tariow  rrprniflrrl 
trade  frottrilS^mecdate  ejects  on  the  consumer,  while  the 
Whigs  cndeavoui*ed"toToot  forther,  at  its  ulterior  effectsjjn 
the  development  of"the  t!DtLfilry:'"T5mce  they  were  indifferent 
to  the  fusturliig  of^dusSyTthe  policy  of  the  Tories  appears 
to  have  some  aflSnity  with  the  laisaez  fairs  views  which  ' 

eventually  triumphed;  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  was 
the  case.  The  Tories  were  content  to  let  things  develop 
slowly,  and  took  no  keen  interest  in  active  measures  to 
stimulate  either  agriculture  or  industry.  That  the  Whigs  ^^^^} 
made  grievous  mistakes  is  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  «pp^;^*»^. 
main  object  they  had  at  heart  was  achieved  to  an  extra- c»>^i^ai 
ordinary  extent,  during  the  period  when  they  were  in  power*.  J^„^, 
At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  English  industry  was  but  little 
developed,  and  English  agriculture  was  very  backward.  When 
the  Wealth  of  Nations  was  published,  both  had  advanced 
enormously.  We  may  condenm  the  artificial  stimulus  Whig 
measures  induced,  while  yet  we  recognise  the  advantage  of 
a  forward  policy.  The  principles  of  the  Mercantilists  had 
been  more  compatible  with  pushing  trade,  and  with  progress, 
than  those  of  the  Bullionists,  and  survived.  The  principle  of 
Joint  Stock  enterprise  had  been  more  &vourable  to  the 
energetic  development  of  commerce  than  the  rules  of  regu- 
lated Companies,  and  these  had  practically  disappeared.  In 
so  &r  as  economic  interests  helped  to  determine  political 
issues,  the  Whigs  came  into  power  and  maintained  their 
position,  because  they  were  eager  to  stimulate  material  pro- 
gress both  in  rural  and  urban  employments. 

1  See  aboTe,  p.  662  n.  4,  and  671,  677 ;  also  638  below, 
t  Salomon,  WiOiam  Pitt,  64. 
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AJ).  1689         Even  those  students  who  sympathise  most  strongly  with 

^  ^      the  policy  pursued  by  the  Whigs,  as  expedient  at  the  stage 

«^«<ry      of  national  development  which  England  had  reached  at  the 

ffroioH        Bevolution,  may  yet  be  willing  to  admit  that  the  country 

^^^*         had  outgrown  this  phase  before  1776,  and  that  the  rules  of 

the  mercantile  system  were  proving  unnecessary  and  noxious. 

The  swing  of  the  pendulum  brought  Chatham  and  Pitt,  who 

inherited  much  of  the  tradition  of  Toryism,  into  power;  and 

^^^M    W^®^  *^®  influence  of  the  younger  Pitt,  the  sjrstem  the 

advUtdin  wffhigB  had  built  up  was  discarded,  and  the  economic  policy 

J^^  ^"^  jbf  the  country  was  completely  recast  on  lines  which  were  in 

accordance  with  the  commercial  and  fiscal  policy  that  had 

been  advocated  by  the  Tories. 

It  had  been  the  fundamental  principle  of  Parliamentary 
IColbertism  that  commerce  should  be  regulated  so  as  to  react 
I  favourably  upon  native  industry.     But  there  is  another  view 
I  of  the  benefit  conferred  on  a  nation  by  commerce ;  we  may 
r  desire  to  extend  trade  because  of  the  increased  supply  of  the 
comforts  of  life  which  it  brings  firom  abroad  to  the  con- 
sumer.   This  had  been  a  recognised  object  of  policy  since 
the  time  of  Edward  ILI.\  and  it  had  been  consciously  adopted 
andrt'       by  the  Tory  party  in  their  advocacy  of  &cilities  for  trade 
the  Tory     with  Fruuce,  especially  in  1713*.    They  had  been  out-voted 
aatoth^'    then,  but  under  changed  circumstances  their  policy  was 
J^^'^-^*    carried  into  effect  in   1786*.    The   Physiocrats  had  over- 
thrown the  power  of  Colbertism  in  France,  so  that  our  old 
rival  was  more  ready  to  offer  fiivourable  terms;  while  the 
revival   of   Portuguese   industries    under   the    Marquis  of 
Pombal  had  rendered  the  alleged  benefits  of  the  Methuen 
treaty  worthless.    Under  this  conjunction  of  circumstances 

1  See  VqL  z.  p.  470.  *  See  aboTO,  p.  461. 

B  Dowell,  n.  191.  This  treaty  fayoared  French  agriculture— particnlarlj  the 
prodactkm  of  wines,  brandy  and  oil— and  also  the  mannfactnre  of  glass,  jewebr, 
French  mnslins  and  millinery.  Competition  forced  the  French  cotton,  hardware, 
saddlery  and  crockery  mauofactnrers  to  improve  their  goods,  but  until  they 
reached  the  English  standard  of  excellence  there  was  a  temporary  loss  to  France. 

The  importation  into  England  of  sUks,  and  of  cotton  and  woollen  materials 
mixed  with  silk,  being  still  prohibited,  the  French  mannfactorers  neither  gained 
nor  lost.  It  was  niged  in  England  that  the  treaty  was  in  favour  of  Stance,  sinoe 
it  ensured  a  sale  for  her  natural  products,  and  rendered  industrial  equality 
possible.    Koch  and  SchoeU,  x.  461. 
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Ktt  was  able  to  carry  his  commercial  treaty  with  France ;  ^1). 
there  was  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  tariffs  on  each  " 


.1689 
^776. 

very  "  "  "'  "      " 

side,  though  the  increased  &cilities  for  intercourse  were  not 
fisivourably  received  by  some  of  the  manu£M3turers  in  either 
country.  Despite  the  temporary  irritation  which  was  caused, 
however,  the  trade  with  France  expanded  greatly^ ;  and  con- 
sumers in  each  coimtxy  felt  the  advantage  of  the  increased 
intercourse. 

The  attitude  taken  by  various  critics,  towards  the  policy 
of  the  Navigation  Acts,  was  closely  associated  with  this  view 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  chief  advantage  derived  firom  trade. 
These  measures  were  ostensibly  intended  to  increase  the 
shipping  and  develop  the  maritime  power  of  the  country, 
but  they  tended  to  limit  the  quantities  of  goods  imported, 
and  thus  to  diminish  the  receipts  fix>m  customs  and  to  raise 
prices  to  the  consumers  of  foreign  goods^  The  benefit  which 
accrued  to  the  shipping  of  the  country  was  problematical. 
Cecil  had  pronounced  against  the  policy;  and  during  the 
Restoration  period,  the  Navigation  Act  seriously  interfered 
with  the  provision  of  stores  for  the  navy ;  it  was  a  doubtful 
boon,  and  constant  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  advisers  of 
Charles  II.  to  set  it  aside,  or  to  obtain  the  Parliamentary  re- 
laxation of  some  of  its  prohibitions.  There  had  never  been 
much  success  in  enforcing  it,  so  &r  as  the  American  colonies 
were  concerned,  but  in  1796  the  attempt  to  do  so  was*»«-    ^ 

Uunng  the 

definitely  abandoned ;  and  the  rule  that  all  goods  firom  Navigation 
America  should  be  imported  in  British  ships  was  relaxed  ^"' 
in  favour  of  the  United  States'.  The  great  expansion  of 
American  trade  which  took  place  at  this  time  amply  justified 
the  views  of  Dean  Tucker*,  who  had  argued  that  no  com- 
mercial advantage  was  to  be  gained  fix)m  maintaining  a 
political  control  over  the  plantations  in  America.  The 
interest  of  the  consumer  of  American  produce*  asserted 

^  It  is  an  incidental  proof  of  the  indnstrial  progresa  of  England  that,  whereas 
in  the  aeventeenth  oeatnxy  French  oommodities  had  been  so  fashionable  here,  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  English  mannfactnres  were  much  sought  after  in  France. 

s  See  Vol.  i.  p.  490.  >  87  Geo.  m.  c.  97.    Leone  Le^i,  160. 

«  The  True  Interest  of  Britain  set  forth  in  regard  to  the  Colonies,  1776, 
pp.  50—68. 

^  The  fact  that  raw  cotton  was  now  coming  from  the  States  would  render  the 
manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  glad  of  the  relaxation. 
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A,D.  1689   itself  aeainst  the  maintenance  of  a  restriction  which  had 

—1776. 

always  been  a  matter  of  controversy^ 

Another  fundamental  principle  of  Parliamentary  Col- 
bertism  had  been  that  taxation  should  be  levied,  so  far 
as  possible,  in  forms  that  were  not  un&vourable  to  the 
industry  .of  the  coimtiy.  This  had  been  the  basis  of 
Walpole's  scheme,  whereas  Davenant  and  the  Tories  at- 
tached the  first  importance  to  questions  connected  with 
and  ag  to  the  incidence  of  taxation.  They  desired  that  contributions 
hiiity  of^  should  be  drawn  from  all  classes  of  the  community,  though 
the  burden  should  be  made  to  rest  as  lightly  as  possible  on 
those  who  were  least  able  to  bear  it;  and  these  principles 
were  clearly  borne  in  mind  in  Pitt's  fiscal  reforms'.  Many  of 
these  were  of  an  administrative  character*,  but  his  view  as 

1  The  party  cleavftge  on  the  policy  of  the  NaTigation  Acts  is  not  so  marked  aa 
on  other  qnestiozis.  Child,  and  more  doabtfoUj  Dayenant,  pronomiced  in  their 
faTomr.  Their  alleged  advantage  in  promoting  shipping  was  probably  more 
apparent  in  some  trades,  e.y.,  the  East  India  Trade,  than  in  others. 

9  The  Tory  tradition  was  maintained  by  Lord  Liverpool ;  see  Diet,  Pol.  Ee.,  s.r. 

B  Owing  to  the  gradual  additions  which  had  been  made  to  the  smns  levied,  the 
customs  rates  were  extraordinarily  confused ;  each  article  imported  paid  a  number 
of  separate  taxes  which  were  answered  under  different  headings.  The  collection 
and  administration  of  such  a  complicated  system  was  most  wasteful ;  while  the 
taxes,  when  taken  together,  were  so  high  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  the 
consumption  of  the  article  and  to  offer  a  great  temptation  to  the  smuggler.  Adam 
Smith  had  laid  stress  on  these  matters,  and  had  advocated  the  policy  of  simpli- 
fying the  departments  and  diminishing  the  taxes  in  the  hope  of  lessening  the 
frauds  and  of  putting  down  smuggling.  The  duty  on  tea  was  reduced  from  119  to 
12}  per  cent.  But  such  a  considerable  change  appeared  to  be  a  very  rash  step. 
As  Adam  Smith  had  pointed  out,  what  was  required  was  an  entire  change  of 
system  {WedUh  of  Natiotu,  874).  On  the  pressure  of  existing  taxes,  see  Fori, 
Hist.,  XXI.  398  (Bunbury) ;  but  while  Pitt  set  himself  to  face  the  difficulties  of 
carrying  this  through,  he  was  also  determined  to  have  a  sufficient  margin  in  case 
the  projiBct  did  not  answer  his  expectations.  He  therefore  levied  additional 
duties  on  windows  and  on  houses,  hj  the  Commutation  Act  (1784) ;  and  was  thus 
able  to  make  his  reduction  and  to  wait  for  the  expected  expansion  of  the  revenue 
without  hampering  any  of  the  departments  of  Government.  The  reform  thus 
initiated  established  Pitt's  reputation  as  a  financier;  he  also  set  to  work  to 
improve  the  fiscal  administration  by  grouping  a  certain  number  of  exactions  on 
carriages,  men-servants,  horses,  etc.,  and  treating  them  as  Assessed  Taxes 
(DoweH,  n.  188,  1785),  which  feU  almost  entirely  upon  the  richer  classes.  In 
a  somewhat  similar  fashion  the  complicated  customs  duties  were  replaced  by 
a  single  tax  on  each  article;  the  methods  of  collection  were  improved,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  whole  were  lumped  together  as  a  OonsoUdated  Fund  (1787), 
instead  of  being  kept  under  separate  accounts.  Pitt's  success,  in  carrying 
through  these  simplifications  and  changes,  was  partly  due  to  the  care  he  took  to 
provide  some  new  form  of  revenue  which  might  tide  him  over  the  period  of 
transition  {lb.  192). 
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to  the  directions  in  which  changes  should  be  effected  is  very  iif^^J^^ 
obvious.    The  glaring  inequalities*  of  the  land  tax  had  been  ^;^  i^^rden 
somewhat  reduced,  and  the  moneyed  men  had  been  forced  to  ^{J^^ 
contribute  through  the  inhabited  house  duty  and  the  assessed 
taxes.   But  Pitt  was  desirous  that  the  poorer  classes  should  be, 
so  far  as  possible,  relieved  from  the  burden.    This  view  comes 
out  in  the  measures  which  he  took,  when  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  enabled  him  to  reduce  the  Government  demands. 
In  1792  he  was  able  to  repeal  the  tax  on  women  servants* 
in  poorer  families,  the  taxes  on  carts  and  waggons,  the 
window  tax  on  small  houses',  a  portion  of  the  tax  on  candles, 
and  a  recently  imposed  duty  on  malt*. 

Following  the  same  principles,  Pitt  showed  himself  most 
reluctant  to  impose  any  taxes  upon  necessaries,  when  the 
Revolutionary  War  unexpectedly  burst  upon  him;  and  he 
devoted  himself,  so  far  as  possible,  to  raising  the  necessary 
supplies  by  taxes  which  should  fall  upon  property'.    The  »o  a*  'o 
first  of  these  was  an  expedient  which  Adam  Smith  had  oumen  of 
recommended,  and  which  North  had  attempted,  of  taxing  ^^^^"^^ 
successions*.    North's  tax  had  been  easily  evaded  as  it  was 
levied  on  the  receipts    given  by  legatees,  but  executors 
connived  at  a  fraud  on  the  revenue,  and  did  not  insist  on 
having  receipts.     Pitt  taxed  the  property  while  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  executorSp     He  originally  intended  to  include 

1  The  tax  since  1697  had  been  regarded  as  a  fixed  sum  of  abont  £500,000,  when 
the  tax  was  U,  in  the  pound,  and  thns  it  got  into  the  same  groove  as  the  tenths 
and  fifteenths  had  done  in  1S34,  and  the  Tudor  sabsidies  at  a  hiter  date  (VoL  i. 
547,  548).  Farther  "it  happened  that  as  the  tradesmen  and  others  assessed  in 
respect  of  their  personalty  died  off  or  departed  from  the  particnhur  district,  the 
assessors  charged  their  quota  upon  the  land,  adding  it  to  the  preyious  charge  upon 
the  landowners;  so  that  the  tax,  which  was  intended  to  rest  in  the  first  instance 
upon  goods  and  offices,  the  residue  only  being  charged  on  the  land— intended  for 
a  general  tax  upon  property,  gradually  became  in  effect  a  tax  on  land,  and  a  most 
unfair  one,  because  originally  the  division  of  the  whole  sum  representing  the  rate 
was  extremely  unequal,  and  as  the  relative  riches  of  the  different  counties  speci- 
fically charged  altered,  the  unfairness  increased.'*  (Dowell,  op.  cit.  n,  63.)  On 
Davenant's  criticism  of  the  assessment,  see  above,  p.  4S0  n.  4. 

*  This  tax  had  been  proposed  in  1785  when  the  group  of  assessed  taxes  was 
formed ;  this  and  a  shortlived  tax  on  shops,  according  to  the  rent  of  the  shop, 
were  intended  to  draw  from  the  shopkeeper  class.  Dowell,  n.  90.  25  Geo.  in. 
c.  48  and  c.  dO. 

B  With  less  than  seven  windows.    Dowell,  n.  197. 

4  Compare  Pitt's  oration,  Feb.  17, 179*2.    Pari.  Etst.  xxzx.  816. 

6  Dowell,  n.  218,  •  Wealth  of  Nations,  368. 
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AD.  1689  all  collateral  successions  to  property  of  every  kind,  but  while 
he  succeeded  in  the  measure  which  dealt  with  personal 
property  (1796),  that  which  concerned  real  property  had  to 
be  dropped^  Another  expedient  was  adopted  in  1797  which 
told  in  the  same  way,  and  brought  pressure  to  bear  directly 
on  the  propertied  classes*.  This  was  the  so-called  Triple 
Assessment;  it  was  intended  to  be  a  tax  which  should  fall 
widely,  and  which  should  yet  be  so  graduated  as  to  press 
less  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes  than  on  others'.  The 
principle  of  the  assessed  taxes  was  that  a  man's  return  as 
to  his  establishment  for  the  previous  year  was  the  basis  of 
pajrment  in  the  current  year  according  to  a  graduated  scale, 
"  which  had  the  eflFect  of  increasing  the  tax  for  every  subject 
of  duty  in  the  larger  establishments*."  In  1797  Pitt  pro- 
posed that  in  the  following  year  the  pajrments  should  be 
greatly  increased,  those  whose  assessment  had  been  under 
£25  were  to  pay  a  triple  amoimt,  those  who  hud  paid 
between  £30 — ^£40  were  to  make  quadruple  pajrments,  while 
assessments  of  £50  and  upwards  were  to  increase  fivefold. 
The  following  year  it  appeared  that  a  better  result  could 
be  obtained  with  less  elaborate  meushineiy,  by  imposing  a 
ten  per  cent,  income  tax  on  incomes  of  £200  and  upwards. 
It  was  graduated  for  incomes  between  £60  and  £200,  and 
incomes  of  less  than  £60  were  firee*.  The  income  tax  was 
repealed  by  Addington  on  the  close  of  the  war,  but  had  of 
course  to  be  re-imposed  in  the  following  year.  A  more 
convenient  form  of  return  was  adopted,  under  five  distinct 
schedules. 
ihoughhe  Tliis  was  the  principal  new  departure  made  under  the 
forced  to  strain  of  the  great  French  wars.  Pitt  and  his  successors 
Uuydy.and  ^^TB  auxious  80  far  as  possible  to  pay  the  current  expenses 
faahion!^^  out  of  the  year's  receipts.  It  was  only  under  the  pressure 
of  necessity  that  he  had  recourse  to  the  expedient,  which  had 
come  into  fashion  in  the  time  of  William  III,  and  permitted 
himself  to  throw  a  burden  of  debt  on  posterity.  When  he 
was  forced  to  fall  back  on  these  financial  methods,  he  gave 
the  last  great  example  of  the  disastrous  results  of  misunder- 

1  DoweU,  n.  214.  •  Dowtdl,  22Q.  >  Pari  HiaL  xxxm.  1047. 

«  DoweD.  n.  221.  »  lb,  n.  222. 
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standings  about  credit,  both  in  the  principles  of  the  Sinking  ^^- 1^^ 
Fund^  and  in  forcing  on  the  Suspension  of  Cash  payments^ 
He  seemed  to  inherit  not  only  the  principles  but  the  weak- 
nesses of  Tory  finance. 

Under  Pitt's  peace  administration,  the  application  of 
these  Tory  principles  was  not  unfavourable  to  English  in- 
dustry, but  the  old  jealousy  between  the  landed  and  the  The  Tory 
moneyed  interest  was  by  no  means  extinct.    Industry  was'JJJ^^^-' 
assuming  capitalist  forms,  and  there  was  much  in  the  newJJJ^^' 
development  of  manufacturing  that  jarred  upon  Tory  senti- 
ment    The  country  gentleman  cherished  a  suspicion  that         \ 
his  interests  had  always  been  subordinated  to  those  of  some 
trade;  in  the  pasture  countries,  he  had  grumbled  at  the 
measures  which  were  intended  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
wool;  in  woodland  districts,  he  had  felt  aggrieved  because 
the  iron-masters  were  permitted  to  dispense  with  his  fuel  in 
smelting  and  to  import  bar-iron  fix)m  the  colonies.     The 
capitalist,  who  succeeded  in  getting  these  necessary  materials 
cheap,  was  his  natural  enemy ;  and  the  landed  men  were  all 
the  more  ready  to  give  credence  to  complaints  in  regard  imm  tuso- 
to  the  moneyed  men's  attitude  towards  labourers.    That  Atimam- ^ 
personal  property  contributed  little  tovrards  the  relief  of  Jj^J,-^ 
the  poor  was  clear ;  while  there  was  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  development  and  migration  of  manufactures  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  continued  difficulties  in  regard  to 
pauperism.    The  callousness  of  the  trading  interest  beyond 
the  sea  to  the  distresses  of  kidnapped  servitors  and  the 
miseries  of  the  slave  trade,  gradually  roused  a  philanthropic  in  regard 
sentiment,  which  was  eventually  to  exercise  a  powerful  in-  slave  trade 
fluence  on  the   condition  of  labour  at  home.     This  was 
X)erhaps  the  most  wholesome  form  which  the  immemoriali 
jealousy  of  the  landed  for  the  moneyed  interest  had  taken, 
but  it  is  not  a  mere  accident  that  so  much  of  the  humani- 
tarian  activity   of   the    eighteenth    and    early  nineteenth 
centuries   should    have    emanated    fix)m   the    Tory   camp. 
Samuel  Johnson  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  vehement 
opponents  of  the  slave  trade,  and  it  was  at  the  table  of  his 

^  See  below,  p.  696. 
s  See  p.  692  below. 
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A.D.  1689  friend  Bennet  LangtonS  that  Wilberforce  and  Clarkaon  met 
some  influential  men,  and  that  the  agitation  against  the 
slave  trade  first  took  practical  shape^.  The  straggle  on 
and  the  behalf  of  labour  against  capitalism  at  home'  had  similar 
ofiaibSw,  political  affinities,  for  it  was  commenced  by  Michael  Thomas 
Sadler,  a  Tory  member  of  Parliament,  and  supported  by  the 
landed  interest  at  a  time  when  the  labourers  themselves 
were  apathetic.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  lines  were  being  already  formed  for  the  struggles  of 
the  nineteenth.  The  capitalists  were  preparing  to  demand 
greater  freedom  from  restriction  of  every  kind,  and  to  abolish 

Ithe  survival  of  by-gone  institutions  in  the  name  of  economic 
science;  but  the  principles  and  sentiments  to  which  the 
Tories  were  attached  were  to  have  no  little  share  in  the 
positive  work  of  re-constructing  a  new  order,  in  which 
human  wel&re  would  be  the  primaiy  consideration. 

1  DicU  Nat.  Biog.,  s.v.  Wilberforce. 

*  ComparatiTely  little  progress  was  msde  till  the  pbilanthropie  agitation  was 
re-enforced  by  political  and  eoonomie  reasons  for  abandoning  the  trade  as 
detrimental.  Hochstetter,  Die  wirthscJui/tliehen  Motive  fUr  die  Abichaffung 
da  britiieken  SUavenhandelSt  8S. 

B  An  interesting  illnstration  of  the  common  interest  of  these  classes  occmrs  in 
the  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Calico-Printers:  "Without  entering 
into  the  delicate  and  difficult  question,  as  to  the  distribntion  of  profits  between 
Masters  and  Jonmeymen,  in  this  as  well  as  the  otker  mechanical  professions, 
Tonr  Committee  may  venture  to  throw  out,  for  the  consideration  at  the  House, 
whether  it  be  quite  equitable  towards  the  parties  or  condueiye  to  the  public 
interest  that  on  the  one  part  there  should  arise  a  great  accumulation  of  wealth, 
while  on  the  other  there  should  prevail  a  degree  of  poverty  from  whidi  the 
parties  cannot  emerge  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  industry,  skill  and  assiduous 
application,  and  may  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  notwithstanding  perpetual 
labour,  be  obliged  to  resort  to  parish  aid  for  the  support  of  their  families.  Ib  it 
just  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  be  permitted  to  exist?  Is  it  fair  towards 
the  Landed  Interest  in  those  districts  in  which  Manufactories  are  established 
that  they  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute  from  the  Poor  Bates  to  the  support 
of  those  who  ought  to  be  enabled  to  derive  a  support  from  their  labour,  and  who 
are  at  the  same  time  contributing  to  estabUah  a  fortune  for  the  Prineipals  of 
such  Manufactories  f  "    EepwrU^  1806,  zxl  1160. 


VII.    LAISSEZ  FAIRE.  ^"« 


I    The  Workshop  of  the  World. 

242.    The  period,  which  opened  with  Arkwright's  me-  The 
chanical  inventions,  has  been  the  commencement  of  a  new  nwoLuon 
era  in  the  Economic  History,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  ^^*^^ 
the  whole  world.    It  marked  one  of  the  great  stages  in  ^^9^^ 
the  growth  of  human  power  to  master  nature.    The  discovery 
of  the  New  World,  and  of  the  sea  route  to  India,  had  been 
events  which  gradually  altered  the  whole  method  and  scale 
on  which  European  commerce  was  carried  on.     The  applica- 
tion of  water-power,  and  of  steam,  to  do  the  work  which  had 
been  previously  accomplished  by  human  drudgery,  is  com- 
parable with    the  commercial  revolution   of  the   sixteenth 
century,  as  a  new  departure  of  which  we  do  not  even  yet 
see  the  fiiU  significance.    Physical  forces  have  been  utilised  so 
as  to  aid  man  in  his  work ;  and  the  introduction  of  machinery 
continues  slowly,  but  surely,  to  revolutionise  the  habits  and 
organisation  of  industrial  life  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.     Half- 
civilised  and  barbarous  peoples  are  compelled  to  have  re- 
course, as  far  as  may  be,  to  modem  weapons  and  modem 
means  of  communication;  they  cannot  hold  aloof,  or  deny 
themselves  the  use  of  such  appliances.     But  the  adoption  of  entaOB  a 
modem  methods  of  production  and  traflSc  is  hardly  consistent  ^JS^aHam 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  old  social  order,  in  any  coimtry  ^^^^^ 
on  this  earth.     England  was  the  pioneer  of  the  application  of 
mechanism  to  industry,  and  thus  became  the  workshop  of  the 
world,  so  that  other  countries  have  been  inspired  by  her  ex- 
ample.    The  policy  of  endeavouring  to  retain  the  advantages 
of  machinery  for  Eilgland  alone  was  mooted,  but  never  very 
seriously  pursued,  and  it  was  definitely  abandoned  in  1826. 

a*  39 
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The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  England,  during  the 
last  hundred  and  thirty  years,  at  least  suggest  the  direction 
of  the  movements  which  may  be  expected  in  other  lands,  as 
they  are  drawn  more  and  more  to  adapt  themselves  to  modem 
conditions.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  to  write  the  History 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  its  broader  aspects,  for  we 
only  know  the  beginning  of  the  stoiy;  we  can  trace  the 
origin  and  immediate  results  in  England,  but  we  cannot  yet 
gauge  its  importance  for  the  world  as  a  whole. 

It  was  not  an  accident  that  England  took  the  lead  in 
this  matter ;  the  circumstances  of  the  day  afforded  most 
fitvourable  conditions  for  the  successful  introduction  of  new 
appliances.  Inventions  and  discoveries  often  seem  to  be 
merely  fortuitous ;  men  are  apt  to  regard  the  new  machinery  as 
the  outcome  of  a  special  and  unaccountable  burst  of  inventive 
genius  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  But  we  are  not  forced  to 
be  content  with  such  a  meagre  explanation.  To  point  out 
that  Arkwright  and  Watt  were  fortunate  in  the  &ci  that 
the  times  were  ripe  for  them,  is  not  to  detract  from  their 
merita  There  had  been  many  ingenious  men^  from  the 
time  of  William  Lee  and  Dodo  Dudley,  but  the  conditions  of 
their  day  were  un&vourable  to  their  succes&  The  introduce 
tion  of  expensive  implements,  or  processes,  involves  a  large 
outlay;  it  is  not  worth  while  for  any  man,  however  energetic, 
to  make  the  attempt,  unless  he  has  a  considerable  command 
of  capital,  and  has  access  to  large  markets.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  these  conditions  were  being  more  and  more  realised. 
The  institution  of  the  Banb-^  England,  and  of  other  banks, 
had  given  a  great  impulse  to  t^formation  of  capital ;  and  it 
was  much  more  possible,  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  for 
a  capable  man  to  obtain  the  means  of  introducing  costly 
improvements  in  the  management  of  his  business.  It  had 
become  apparent,  too,  that  the  long-continued  efforts  to  build 
up  the  maritime  power  of  England  had  been  crowned  with 
success ;  she  had  established  commercial  connections  with  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  had  access  to  mark«^ts  that  were  prac- 
tically unlimited.  Under  these  circums^tances,  enterprising 
men  were  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  iniroducing  expensive 

1  CaUndara  S.  P.  D.  1690—1692,  «.v.  Infentions. 
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novelties,  and  inventors  could  reasonably  hope  to  reap  ad-  a.d.  1776 
vantage  themselves  from  the  improvements  they  suggested. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  such  an  expansion  had  hardly 
been  possible  at  all;  the  dominant  principles  were  still  in 
fisivour  of  a  well-ordered  trade,  to  be  maintained  by  securing  The  wdi- 
special  concessions ;  the  interlopers,  who  were  prepared  to  con-  tra<2e  of  the 
test  such  privileges  and  to  force  their  business  on  any  terms  ^^^ 
they  could,  were  still  regarded  as  injurious  to  the  sound  and 
healthy  development  of  commerce,  ^ut  after  the  Revolution 
England  entered  on  a  new  phase  of  mercantile  life ;  and  the 
keen  competition,  which  had  been  allowed  free  play  temporarily 
during  the  Interregnum,  with  disastrous  results,  came  to  be 
accepted  as  the  ordinary  atmosphere  of  trade.    The  principles, 
which  the  interlopers  had  practised,  were  being  more  generally 
adopted,  and  all  merchants  became  agreed  that  it  was  by 
pushing  their  wares,  and  selling  goods  that  were  better  and 
cheaper  than  those  of  other  countries,  that  new  markets 
could  be  opened  up  and  old  ones  retained.    The  "  well-ordered  hadbeenwh 
trade  "  of  the  Merchant  Companies  would  hardly  have  afiTorded  with  the 
sulBBcient  scope  for  the  introduction  of  mechanical  improve-  VHainua, 
ments  in  manufacturing.     In  the  civic  commerce  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  during  the  seventeenth  century,  merchants 
had  looked  to  well-defined  and  restricted  markets,  in  which 
they  held  exclusive  rights.    So  long  as  this  was  the  case 
attempts  were  made  to  carry  on  industrial  production  so  as 
just   to  meet  these  limited   requirements,  and  to  secure  ^ 

fevourable  conditions  for  the  artisan,  by  guarding  him  from 
competition  and  authoritatively  assessing  his  wages.     As    ^^^ 
merchants  and  manufacturers  realised  that  they  could  best     ^ 
gain,  and  keep,  foreign  markets,  not  by  special  privileges, 
but  by  supplying  the  required  goods  at  low  rates,  they  aimed 
at  introducing  the  conditions  of  manufacture  under  which  in- 
dustrial expansion  is  possible.   This  opinion  commended  itself  «Mi  the  old 
more  and  more  to  men  of  business  and  legislators,  but  it  ^^pra^ 
penetrated  slowly  among  the  artisans,  who  preferred  the^^J^^. 
stability  of  the  life  they  enjoyed  under  a  system  of  regulation 
and  restriction.    Workmen  were  inclined  to  oppose  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  in  so  &r  as  it  tended  to  upset  the  old- 
established  order  of  the  realm  \  while  others  seem  to  have  hoped 

1  See  below,  pp.  638,  652. 
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AJ).  1776    that  machinery  would  confer  on  England  a  monopoly  of  in- 
"  dustrial  power  so  that  she  woald  be  able  to  dictate  her  own 

terms  to  foreign  purchasers,  and  to  rear  up  a  new  exclusive 
system. 

The  old  ideas,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  trade  institu- 
.  ^        tions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  had  continued  to  be 
nineteenih  dominant  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  not  dead  at  the 
PtJiament  Opening  of  the   nineteenth  century,  but  they  no   longer 
^im^e  appealed  either  to  the  capitalist  classes  or  to  the  intelligence 
with  &m,  of  Parliament.    No  authoritative  attempt  was  made  to  recast 
the  existing  regulations  so  as  to  suit  the  changing  conditions. 
To  do  so  was  not  really  practicable;  only  two  courses  lay 
open  to  the  legislators.    They  could  either  forbid  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  as  Charles  I.  had  done^,  for  fear  that 
people  would  be  thrown  out  of  work,  or  they  could  smooth 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  new  methods  by  removing 
the  existing  barriers.    The  House  of  Commons  chose  the 
latter  alternative,  since  the  members  had  come  to  regsird  all 
efforts  to  prevent  the  use  of  mechanical  appliances  as  alike 
futile  and  inexpedient.    In  the  absence  of  any  enforcement 
of  the  old  restrictions,  in  regard  to  the  hours  and  terms  of 
employment,  the  difficulties  of  the  transition  were  intensified; 
and  the  labourers,  who  had  never  been  subjected  to  such 
misery  under  the  old  regime,  agitated  fot   the   thorough 
though       enforcement  of  the  Elizabethan  laws.     The  working  classes, 
eiaaaea       for  the  most  part',  took  their  stand  on  the  opinions  as  to 
^*!Se«n-  industrial  policy  which  had  been  traditional  in  this  country, 
{fe^^L  ^^^  ^^^^  embodied  in  existing  legislation.    To  the  demand 
ugislation  of  the  Capitalist  for  perfect  fi^edom  for  industrial  progress, 
the  labourers  were  inclined  to  reply  by  taking  an  attitude  of 
impracticable  conservatism ;  it  was  not  till  many  years  had 
elapsed,  and  freedom  for  economic  enterprise  had  been  secured, 
that  serious  attempts  were  made,  from  an  entirely  different 
point  of  view,  to  control  the  new  industrial  intern  so  that 
its  proved  evils  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.    The 
artisans  were  so  much  attached  to  the  traditional  methods  of 

^  See  above,  p.  295. 

>  As  an  exception  it  may  be  noticed  that  Francis  Place,  who  did  so  mach  to 
bring  the  evidence  of  working  men  to  the  front  on  partioolar  issues,  sach  as  the 
Combination  Laws,  had  no  uympathy  with  the  views  of  the  class  from  which  he 
had  risen  on  the  general  policy  which  shoold  be  pnrsned. 
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securing  the  well-being  of  the  labourer  that  they  hung  sAoot^j^'^^ 
for  a  time  from  the  humanitarian  effort  to  remedy  particular 
abuses  by  new  legislation. 

We  have  no  adequate  means  of  gauging  the  rapidity 
and  violence  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  which  occurred  in 
England  during  the  seventy  years  from  1770  to  1840;  it  the  seventy 
commenced  with  the  changes  in  the  hardware  trades,  which  industnai 
have  been  already  described,  but  the  crisis  occurred  when  in- 
ventive progress  extended  to  the  textile  trades.     Despite  the 
gradual  economic  development,  it  seems  likely  enough  that, 
while  centuries  passed,  there  was  little  alteration  in  the  general 
aspect  of  England;  but  the  whole  &ce  of  the  country  wos  ehayedthe 
changed  by  the  Industrial  Revolution,     In  1770  there  was  7/ ike 
no  Black  CJountry,  blighted  by  the  conjimction  of  coal  and  <'<^«"^* 
iron  trades ;  there  were  no  canals,  or  railways,  and  no  figw^tory 
towns  with  their  masses  of  population.    The  differentiation 
of  town  and  country  had  not  been  carried  nearly  so  &r  as  it 
is  to-day.     All  the  &miliar  features  of  our  modem  life,  and 
all  its  most  pressing  problems,  have  come  to  the  frx)nt  within 
the  last  century  and  a  quarter. 

243.     The  changes  included  in  the  term  Industrial  Revo- 
lution are  so  complicated  and  so  various  that  it  is  not  easy| 
to  state,  &r  less  to  solve,  the  questions  which  they  raise. 
There  have  been  many  different  forms  of  industrial  invention. 
Sometimes  there  has  been  the  introduction  of  new  processes,  ^eiOier 
as  m  the  important  senes  of  experiments  by  which  theviuction 
problem  of  smelting  and  working  iron,  with  fael  obtained  ^>J^e,. 
trom  coal,  was  finally  solved;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
of  extraordinaiy  importance.    Other  improvements  have  con- 
sisted in  the  employment  of  new  implements,  by  which  the  ^Jjf^^ 
skilled  labourer  is  assisted  to  do  his  work  more  quickly  or  men^, 
better ;  one  example  has  been  noticed  in  the  flying  shuttle, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  spinning-wheel  for  the  whorl  and 
spindle  was  another.    But  such  a  change  is  hardly  to  be 
described  as  the  introduction  of  machineiy.    A  machine, 
as  commonly  understood,  does  not  assist  a  man  to  do  his 
works  it  does  the  work  itself,  under  human  guidance;  its 

1  There  mtkj  be  machines  that  go  hj  human  power,  hat  do  the  work  in  qnite 
a  Cerent  way  from  that  in  which  it  has  preyioosly  been  done :  e.g.  the  bicycle,  or 
spinning-jenny. 
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A.D.  1776   characteristic  feature  is  that  it  is  an  application  of  power,  and 

~  not  of  human  exertion.  Hence  the  introduction  of  machinery 

always  has  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  position  of  the 

markeii      labourer.    From  one  point  of  view  we  may  say  that  it  saves 

retuUs  a$    jjjjjj  g^^  drudgery ;  from  another,  that  it  forces  upon  him  the 

strain  of  a  competition  in  which  he  is  overmatched,  and  thus 

gradually  deprives  him  of  employment.    The  invention  of 

new  processes  and  new  implements  has  not  such  a  necessary 

and  direct  result  on  the  employment  and  remuneration  of 

labour  as  occurs  with  the  introduction  of  machines.    So  &r 

as  the  wealth  of  the  realm  was  concerned,  the  development  of 

the  coal  and  iron  trades  was  of  extraordinary  importance,  but 

the$vh8H'   the  substitution  of  mechanical  inventions  for  hand  labour  in 

maehinery  the  textile  trades  brought  about  a  revolution  in  social  life 

{^Sw^     throughout  the  country. 

244.    Though  the  changes  effected  by  the  industrial  revo- 
lution have  been  so  startling,  it  may  yet  be  said,  when  we  view 
them  from  an  economic  standpoint,  that  they  were  of  im- 
exampled  violence  rather  than  wholly  new.    After  all,  the 
The  iiuro-  age  of  mechauical  invention  was  only  one  phase  of  a  larger 
maehin^  'movement.    We  have  traced  the  gradual  intervention  of  capital 
in  industry  and  agriculture,  especially  during  the  eighteenth 
century;  we  shall  now  have  to  note  the  operation  of  the  same 
force,  but  at  a  greatly  accelerated  pace.    Capitalism  obtained 
a  footing  and  held  its  ground  in  the  cloth  traded  because  of 
the  fiwilities  which  the  wealthy  man  enjoyed  for  purchasing 
materials,  or  for  meeting  the  marketa     Other  trades,  such 
as  coal  mining  or  iron  manu&cture,  had  been  necessarily 
capitalistic  in  type  from  the  earliest  daj^,  because  none  but 
wealthy  men  were  able  to  purchase  expensive  plant,  and  to 
»JJ^^.^     run  the  risks  of  setting  it  up.    The  invention  of  mechanical 
the^r^  appliances  for  the  textile  trades  gave  a  still  greater  advantage 
dm,  to  the  rich  employer,  as  compared  with  the  domestic  weaver, 

since  only  substantial  men  could  afford  to  employ  machines. 
It  was  a  ferther  sign  of  the  triumph  of  the  modem  system  of 
business  management. 
£^^«?  It  is  worth  while  to  distinguish  some  of  the  principal 
changes  in  connection  with  labour,  which  resulted  from  the 
increase  of  capitalist  organisation  and  especially  from  machine 

^  Bee  pp.  499  and  605  aboTC. 
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production.  The  opening  chapter  of  the  Weaith  of  Nations  ^^''^ 
calls  attention  to  the  important  improvement  which  is  known 
as  the  division  of  processes.  Adam  Smith  there  points  out  divintm  of 
that  an  employer  can  organise  production,  and  assign  each 
man  his  own  particular  task  in  such  a  way,  that  there  shall 
be  a  saving  of  time  and  of  skill.  There  will  also  be  other 
adrantages,  such  as  an  increase  of  deftness,  fix>m  the  acquired 
fecility  in  doing  some  one  operation  rapidly  and  well.  The 
division  of  processes  is  sure  to  arise  imder  any  capitalist 
system  of  control ;  in  some  districts  of  the  cloth  trpde,  it  had 
been  carried  out  to  a  very  considerable  extent  fer  centuries, 
and  it  is  true  to  say  that  increased  subdivision  has  £GU)ili- 
tated  the  invention  of  machinery.  None  the  less  is  it 
also  true  that  the  adoption  of  mechanical  appliances  has 
led  to  the  development  of  new  forms  of  specialised  labour, 
and  has  tended  to  confine  men  more  exclusively  to  particular 
departments  of  work. 

The  invention  of  machinery,  as  well  as  the  introduction  oi^^9  '*« 
new  processes,  brought  about  a  considerable  shifting  of  labour.  laLw 
The  employment  of  coal  for  smelting  iron  tended  to  the  disuse 
of  charcoal  burning,  and  caused  an  increased  demand  for 
hewers  in  coal-mines ;  whether  there  was  less  emplo3rment  or 
more,  in  connection  with  the  production  of  a  ton  of  suitable 
fuel,  it  was  employment  of  a  different  kind.  The  adoption  of 
machinery  in  the  textile  trades  also  caused  an  extraordinary 
shifting  of  labour;  for  children  were  quite  competent  to  tend 
machines  which  carried  on  work  that  had  hitherto  occupied 
adults.  On  the  whole,  machinery  rendered  it  possible  in 
many  departments  of  industry  to  substitute  unskilled  for 
skilled  labour. 

The  tendency,  which  had  been  observable  during  the  early  «  wtjx  aa 
part  of  the  centuiy,  for  manufactures  to  migrate  to  particular  misfratton 
districts,  was  enormously  accelerated  by  the  introduction  o{^{i^^^ 
machinery.    So  jfiw  as  the  cloth  trade  was  concerned,  the  **«•  **^**^ 

•^  powtr  vHU 

trend  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  £Bu^ilities  which  water-  avaOabU. 
power  afforded  for  fulling-mills;  and  as  one  invention  after 
another  was  introduced,  it  became  not  merely  advantageous,  ] 
but  necessary  for  the  manufiaicturer  to  establish  his  business 
at  some  place  where  power  was  available.     We  have  in  con- 
sequence the  rapid  concentration  of  industries  in  the  West 
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Biding  and  other  areas  where  water-power  could  be  had, 
and  the  comparative  desertion  of  low  lying  and  level  districts. 
The  application  of  steam-power  caused  a  &rther  readjust- 
ment in  fevour  of  the  coal-producing  areas;  but  this  new 
development  did  not  resuscitate  the  decaying  industries  of 
the  Eastern  Counties,  since  they  were  as  badly  off  for  coal  as 
they  were  for  water-power. 

246.  The  introduction  of  machinery  rendered  it  necessary 
to  concentrate  the  labourers  in  factories  where  the  machines 
were  in  operation;  the  new  methods  of  work  were  incom- 
patible with  the  continued  existence  of  cottage  industiy. 
The  man  who  worked  in  his  own  house,  whether  as  a  wage- 
earner  imder  the  capitalist  system  or  as  an  independent 
tradesman  imder  the  domestic  system,  was  no  longer  required, 
so  soon  as  it  was  proved  that  machine  production  was  econo- 
mically better.  In  the  same  way,  the  concentration  of  spinning 
in  fiujtories  deprived  the  women  of  a  by-employment  in  their 
cottages.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
industrial  occupations  were  very  widely  diffused,  and  the 
interconnection  between  the  artisan  population  and  rural 
occupation  was  closed  The  severance  had  already  begun; 
but  under  the  influence  of  the  introduction  of  machinery 
it  went  on  with  greater  rapidity,  till  the  differentiation  of 
town  from  country  employment  was  practically  complete. 

The  divorce  of  the  industrial  population  trom  the  soil 
tended  on  the  one  hand  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  rural 
districts,  from  which  manu&ctures  were  withdrawn,  and  on 
the  other  to  a  notable  change  in  the  position  of  the  workman; 
he  came  to  be  wholly  dependent  on  his  earnings,  and  to  have 
no  other  source  to  which  he  could  look  for  support.  The 
cottage  weavers,  whether  wage-earners  or  independent  men, 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  work  in  the  fields  in  harvest  and 
of  supplementing  their  income  fix)m  their  gardens  or  through 
their  privileges  on  the  common  wastea  When  the  industrial 
population  was  massed  in  fiwtory  townrf'they  were  necessarily 
deprived  of  these  subsidiary  sources  of  income,  and  their 
terms  of  employment  were  affected  by  the  state  of  trade. 

^  See  pp.  5G2  and  564  aboTo. 

s  A  Committee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  insisted  the  odrmtages  of  allotments 
to  the  artisan  population  and  had  evidence  of  a  widespread  anxiety  to  obtain  them. 
BeporU  1848,  yn.  203. 
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So  long  as  cottage  industry  lasted,  the  workmen  had  some-  a.D.  i77e  » 
thing  to  fall  back  upon  when  times  were  bad ;  but  under  the  ~^®^- 
new  conditions  the   fluctuations  were  much  more   violent  ^^nga    • 
than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and  the  workman  had  no  ^^^^atin 
means  of  improving  his  position.    The  prosperity  of  the  mass 
of  the  population  no  longer  rested  on  the  solid  basis  of  land,  -^ 

but  upon  the  fluctuating  basis  of  trade  \ 

The  age  of  invention  then  was  not  merely  concerned,  as  7W  was 
might  at  first  sight  appear,  with  the  improvement  of  particular  SJS^'o/ 
arts,  it  effected  an  entire  revolution  in  the  economic  life  o{p^^^ 
the  country;  for  this  reason  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  weigh 
against  one  another  the  loss  and  gain  involved  in  such  a 
fundamental  change.     We  see  on  the  one  hand  the  signs  of 
marvellous  economic  progress;  an  immensely  increased  com- 
mand over  material  resources  of  all  sorts  and  an  extraordinary 
development  of  trade  and  wealth,  with  the  consequent  ability 
to  cope  with  the  schemes  by  which  Napoleon  endeavoured 
to  compass  our  ruin.     On  the  other  hand  we  see  a  loss  otthiain-    « 
stability  of  every  kind ;  England  as  a  nation  forfeited  her  self-  Iom  of 
sufficing  character  and  became  dependent  on  an  imported  '***^**y' 
food  supply;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  who 
had  been  fidrly  secure  in  the  prospect  of  shelter  and  employ- 
ment and  subsistence  for  their  lives,  were  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  the  greatest  uncertainty  as  to  their  lot  from  year 
to  year  or  firom  week  to  week.    Over  against  the  rapid 
advance  of  material  prosperity  must  be  set  the  terrible  suffer- 
ing which  was  endured  in  the  period  of  transition ;  and  while 
we  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  progress  that  has  taken 
place,  we  should  not  forget  the  cost  at  which  it  has  been  ob- 
tained, or  the  elements  of  well-being  that  have  been  sacrificed. 

246.    There  were,  however,  certain  sections  of  the  com-  Machinery 
munity  which  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  period  oi\^ty^jf^' 
change,  and  to  adapt  themselves  rapidly  to  the  new  conditions ;  ^  '^* 
a  class  of  capitalist  manufiacturers  came  into  great  prominence, 
and  they  were  soon  able  to  exercise  considerable  influence  in 
Parliament.     There  had  of  course  been  wealthy  employers  in 
certain  districts',  especially  in  the  iron  trade,  and  in  the 

1  Massio,  Plan,  p.  69.    See  above,  p.  577. 

*  Compare  the  iron,  glass  and  brass  works  mentioued  bj  Rudder,  OUmcester- 
ghirCf  (M)l. 
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cloth  trade  of  the  West  of  England ;  but  the  moneyed  men  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  had  been  merchants 
rather  than  manufieLcturerB  of  textile  goods.  It  was  only  with 
the  progress  of  the  industrial  revolution  that  the  wealthy  em* 
ployer  of  labour  attained  to  anything  like  the  social  status 
which  had  been  accorded  to  successful  merchants  from  time 
immemorial  But  the  triumph  of  capital  in  industry  involved 
the  rise  and  prosperity  of  a  large  number  of  captains  of  industry! 
It  seems  probable  that  there  was  comparatively  little 
room  for  the  intrusion  of  new  men  in  the  old  centres  of  the 
cloth  trades.  There  were  large  and  well-established  houses 
engaged  in  this  manuiiBusture  in  the  West  of  England,  and 
they  had  an  honourable  ambition  to  maintain  the  traditions 
of  their  trades.  In  Yorkshire,  too,  there  was  a  class  of 
capitalist  merchants  who  were  ready  to  deflect  their  energies 
into  manufieicturing  as  occasion  arose.  The  wealthy  em- 
ployers of  the  West  Riding  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  drawn 
from  this  class,  though  they  were  doubtless  reinforced  to 
some  extent  by  men  like  Hirst  who  had  risen  ftom  the  ranks'. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  in  Lancashire,  and 
the  other  areas  where  the  cotton  trade  was  carried  on,  the 
course  of  a£Eairs  was  somewhat  different.  This  industry  was 
characterised  by  an  extraordinary  expansion,  and  it  offered 
abundant  opportunities  for  new  men,  of  energy  and  per- 
severance, to  force  their  way  to  the  front.  "  Few  of  the  men 
who  entered  the  trade  rich  were  successful.  They  trusted 
too  much  to  others — ^too  little  to  themselves ;  whilst  on  the 
contniry  the  men  who  prospered  were  raised  by  their  own 
efforts — commencing  in  a  very  humble  way,  generally  fit)m 
exercising  some  handicraft,  as  clockmaking,  hatting,  &c.,  and 
pushing  their  advance  by  a  series  of  unceasing  exertions, 
having  a  very  limited  capital  to  begin  with,  or  even  none  at 
all,  saving  their  own  labourV  The  yeomen  fiurmers  as  a 
class  fidled  to  seize  the  opportunities  open  to  them;  but  a 
**  few  of  these  men,  shaking  off  their  slothful  habits,  both  of 

1  For  an  admirable  examinatfon  of  ibe  growth  of  this  class  see  P.  Mantoai,  La 
HivolvHon  IndvatrieUe,  87G. 

*  The  WooUen  Trade  during  the  last  Fifty  Years,  Brit.  Mas.  10847.  de.  25. 
s  P.  Gaakell,  Artisans  and  Machinery,  88. 
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body  and  mind,  devoted  themselves  to  remedying  other  con-  aj).  177$ 
ditions  with  a  perseverance  certain  to  be  successful.  Joining 
to  this  determination  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  de- 
tails of  manu&ctures,  personal  superintendence  and  industry, 
several  of  the  most  eminently  successful  steam-manu&cturers 
have  sprung  from  this  class  of  people,  and  have  long  since 
become  the  most  opulent  of  a  wealthy  community^"  The 
Peels  and  the  Strutts  were  examples  of  &milies  which  of  ike 
emerged  from  the  ranks  of  the  yeomen  and  acquired  great  cUus. 
wealth  in  the  cotton  trade.  Many  of  the  rich  manu&cturers 
in  such  towns  as  Stockport,  Hyde,  Duckenfield  and  Staley- 
bridge  had  in  early  life  worked  as  "hatters,  shoemakers, 
carters,  weavers,  or  some  other  trade'."  Some  of  these  self- 
made  men  were  not  disinclined  to  be  proud  of  their  own 
success,  and  to  be  at  once  hard  and  contemptuous  towards 
the  man  who  had  shown  so  little  energy  as  to  remain  in  the 
labouring  class,  as  if  it  was  less  his  misfortune  than  his  &ult. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that,  as  the  cotton  manufiusture  Theim-     ^ 
continued  to  increase,  Manchester  should  become  the  centre  tnim>- 
of  a  school  of  men  who  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  belief  j|j*JJ*/**  ^ 
that  in  industrial  aflfairs  the  battle  was  to  the  strong  and  the  «^p**^  of, 

o  a  new         k^ 

race  to  the  swift.    The  system,  which  the  Mercantilists  had  poii<nff<r-- 
built  up  with  the  view  of  stimulating  industry,  seemed  to  industry^ 
this  new  race  only  to  stifle  and  hamper  it.    Under  somewhat 
different  circumstances  the  capitalist  employers  might  have 
been  eager  to  secure  protection.     The  nouveaux  riches  of  the 
fourteenth  century  were  eager  to  protect  English  muni- 
cipalities  against  the  intrusion  of  aliens;    the  merchant 
princes  of  the  seventeenth  century  organised  a  restrictive 
sjrstem  by  means  of  which  they  hoped  to  foster  the  English 
industry  at  the  expense  of  the  French  and  the  Dutch. 
American  millionaires  have  found  their  protective  tariff  an 
assistance  in  building  up  gigantic  trusts.    It  is  at  least  con-  not  hy 
ceivable  that  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  early  part  of '®^"**'*^ 
the  nineteenth  centuiy  should  have  endeavoured  to  retain 
for  a  time  a  monopoly  of  industrial  power,  and  have  forced 
other  peoples  to  pay  such  prices  as  would  have  enabled  them 
to  remodel  the  conditions  of  production  in  a  satis£Ekctory 

1  GaBkeU,t2i.p.82.  ^A.Oe. 
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A.D.  1776  fisLshion.  This  policy  would  have  commended  itself  to  the 
minds  of  the  artisans;  had  it  been  adopted,  the  cleavage 
between  capital  and  labour  would  luuxily  have  been  so 
marked.  But  the  spirit  of  keen  competition  had  caught 
hold  of  the  employing  class ;  they  were  of  opinion,  and  in 
all  probability  their  judgement  on  this  point  was  perfectly 
sound,  that  it  was  only  by  a  continued  exercise  of  the 
activity  by  which  they  had  found  their  way  into  foreign 
markets  that  they  could  hope  to  retain  them. 

The  Manchester  School  were  aiming  at  the  same  object 

as  the  Mercantilists  had  pursued  during  the  period  of  Whig 

^  ^        ascendancy :  they  desired  to  promote  the  industrial  activity 

ing  the  old  of  the  countiy ;  but  the  means  they  recommended  were  the 

nf'^^'      ygjy  opposite  of  those  which  had  been  adopted  in  earlier 

days.    They  felt  that  they  could  dispense  with  fostering  care 

and  exclusive  privileges ;  this  was  in  itself  a  tribute  to  the 

success  of  the  policy  which  had  been  so  steadily  pursued  for 

generations.    The  maritime  power  of  England  had  been  built 

up,  the  industry  had  been  developed,  the  agriculture  had 

been  stimulated,  and  the  economic  life  had  become  so  vigorous 

that  it  appeared  to  have  outgrown  the  need  of  extraneous 

help.    There  seemed  to  be  a  danger  that  the  veiy  measures 

which  had  been  intended  to  support  it  should  prove  to  be 

fetters  that  hampered  its  growth. 

IL    The  Introduction  op  Machinery  in  the 
Textile  Trades. 

The  cotton        247.    The  cotton  manufiawsture  was  the  first  of  the  textile 

was  the      trades   to   be  revolutionised  by  the  introduction  of  new 

the  rero-     machinery.    Appliances  worked  by  power  had  been  in  opera- 

JjJJJ^J^'*  tion  from  time  immemorial  in  the  subsidiary  operations  of 

the  woollen  tnule,  such  as  the  fulling-mills;  and  silk-mills 

\  had  been  erected  on  the  model  of  those  in  Kedmont^;  but 

the  series  of  inventions,  for  carding  and  spinning  cotton, 

which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Richard  Arkwright, 

marks  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  era.    He  had  been  brought 

^  See  above,  p.  519.    These  mills  appear  to  have  inspired  Arkwright's  deter- 
minatiQii  to  apply  power  to  the  cotton  mannfactare.    Oentl,  Mag.,  1792,  n.  868. 
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up  as  a  barber,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  had  either  the  A.I).  1776 
technical  acquaintance  with  the  cotton  trade,  or  the  mechani- 
cal skill,  which  might  be  expected  in  a  great  inventor.    Still 
he  possessed  such  business  ability  as  to  inspire  the  confidence  ^rough  the 
of  wealthy  patrons,  who  supplied  him  with  the  necessary  wiSST^^ 
funds*.    "  By  adopting  various  inventors*  ideas  he  completed  ^^^^^ 
a  series  of  machines  for  carding  and  roving.    He  was  enabled  «»«»«/«^» 
to  do  this  the  more  easily  by  having  the  command  of  a  laige 
capital.    The  inventors  of  the  improvements  had  not  the 
means  of  canying  them  into  effect  on  an  extensive  scale; 
they  found  the  game,  but  from  want  of  capital  were  unable  to 
secure  it,  whilst  Mr  Arkwright  by  availing  himself  of  their 
inventions  and  by  inducing  '  men  of  property  to  engage  with 
him  to  a  large  amount'  reaped  all  the  advantages  and 
obtained  all  the  rewards'";  and  he  succeeded  in  rendering 
the  ideas  of  other  men  a  practical  success.    Roller-spinning 
had  been  patented  by  Lewis  Paul  in  1738',  but  his  rights 
had  expired.    The  same  principle  was  applied  by  Thomas 
Highs  in   the  waterframe^  which  was  the  basis  on  which 
Arkwright  worked.     He  set  up  a  spinning-mill  with  horse- 
power' at  Nottingham  in  1771,  and  afterwards  made  use  of 
water  power  in  his  mill  at  Cromford,  in  Derbyshire.    In 
1775  he  obtained  a  patent,  which  embraced  the  inventions  of 
Lewis  Paul  and  others.     Arkwright's  exclusive  claims  were  though  he 
ignored  by  other  manufacturers,  and  he  had  recourse  to  the*^-,^^ 
courts  to  enforce  them ;  but  finally,  in  the  action  which  he  ^^^^^ 
brought  against  Colonel  Mordaunt,  Arkwright  fedled  to  main- 
tain his  alleged  rights' ;  and  his  appeal  to  the  public,  entitled 
The  Case  of  Mr  Richard  Arkwright,  did  not  create  the 

^  He  had  expended  £12,000  on  the  enterpriae  before  he  began  to  make 
any  profit. 

s  B.  Guest,  Historv  of  the  Cotton  Manufaeture,  27. 

»  B.  Woodcroft,  Brief  Biographiea,  p.  8.  This  machine  was  apparently 
employed  for  spinning  fine  wool  as  well  as  cotton.  Dyer,  The  Fleece^  bk.  m.  in 
Anderson  Poete,  Vol.  cc.  p.  669,  571. 

*  Onest,  Con^pemeUoua  Hittory  of  the  Cotton  Manufaeture,  13.  A  model  of 
this  machine  was  made  by  John  Say  the  watchmaker  and  was  exhibited  by 
Arkwright  in  asking  for  assistance  to  prosecate  his  enterprise.  Woodcroft, 
op.  eit.  10. 

•  Baines,  Cotton  Mmmfacture,  186. 

0  The  OTidence  is  discnssed  at  some  length  by  Gnest,  Britith  Cotton  Jfonii- 
factwree^  a  reply  to  on  article  in  the  Bdinhturgh  Bemew  (1828),  17. 
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AJ>.  1776    &votirable  impression  ha  had  expected.    There  was  hence- 
*"  forth  no  hindrance  to  the  general  use  of  power-spinning. 

The  hand-jenny,  which  was  improved  from  Highs'  invention 
by  Hargreave  of  Blackburn  about  1767,  had  met  with  serious 
oppositions  and  it  had  hardly  been  introduced  in  the  cotton 
districts  before  it  was  superseded*,  and  the  work  transferred 
to  mills  where  water-power  was  available.    A  further  in- 
vention in  1775  by  (>ompton,  of  the  Water  Mule  which 
combined  the  principles  of  the  Jenny  and  the  Water  Frame, 
rendered  it  possible  to  obtain  a  much  finer  thread  than  had 
previously  been  produced  by  machinery,  so  that  it  became 
and  power-  possible  to  dovelop  the  muslin  manu£BM;ture'.    Through  these 
ScUS?^     changes  the  carding,  roving  and  spinning  of  cotton  were  no 
^l^rai.      longer  continued  as  cottage  employments,  and  weaving  was 
the  only  part  of  the  manufiEtcture  which  was  not  concentrated 
in  &u;tories. 
The  The  cotton  trade  had  a  peculiar  position  among  English 

^^onon^  manufiswjtures;  it  was  not  an  industry  for  which  the  country 
Unen  wtrp  y^^  naturally  adapted,  for  the  materials  were  imported,  and 
tip  £rS^  it  had  never  enjoyed  the  protection  bestowed  on  some  other 
exotic  trades,  for  there  was  no  serious  French  competition. 
The  early  history  of  the  trade  is  very  obscure;  and  it  is 
rendered  particularly  confusing  by  the  ambiguous  use  of  the 
term  cottons,  which  was  applied  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
some  kind  of  cloth  manufieictured  from  wool^  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  the  trade  in  Manchester  goods,  in 
which  Humphrey  Chetham  made  his  fortune',  included  cottons 

1  The  fact  that  the  hand-jennies  and  carding  machines  were  destroyed  in 
Lancashire,  Nottingham,  and  elsewhere  (Bees,  Encyclopedia  (1819),  b.t.  Cotton 
Manufacture)  is  a  further  indication  that  the  cottagers  who  spun  cotton  were 
wage-earners.  Otherwise  they  might,  like  the  Yorkshire  domestic  clothiers  (see 
p.  502)  have  welcomed  the  introduction  of  sach  hand-machines.  They  appear  to 
have  become  reconciled  to  hand- jennies  ten  years  later,  and  to  have  only  attacked 
machines  that  went  by  water  or  horse-power  in  1779  {loe,  cit.). 

t  AnnaU  of  AgricviUure  (1788),  x.  580. 

B  B.  Qnest,  Compendious  Hittory  of  Cotton  Mamifacture^  81. 

*  Defoe  among  other  writers  appears  to  have  been  misled  by  this  ambiguity: 
he  speaks  of  the  cotton  maiinfactore  as  earlier  than  the  woollen,  Tour  (1724)  m. 
Letter  iii.  p.  216.  The  tradition  of  the  older  sense  of  the  term  cotton  sui-vived  in 
Lancashire  in  the  nineteenth  century,  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the 
Manufacturing  Districts  of  Lancashire  1 140.  It  seems  probable  that  the  same  sort 
of  confusion  occurs  in  the  use  of  the  term  *  fustian ' ;  cf.  11  H.  VII.  c.  27. 

B  He  and  his  brothers  '*  betook  themselyoe  to  the  Trading  of  this  County 
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and  fustianfl  made  from  the  vegetable  material    In  1641  A.D.  1776 
we  have  an  undoubted  mention  of  the  weaving  of  cotton  in  " 
its  modem  sense;  Lewis  Roberts^  speaks  with  admiration  otnxumth 
the  enterprise  of  the  Manchester  men  who  bought  the  cotton  gevmteeiuh 
wool  of  Cyprus  and  Smyrna*  in  London  and  sold  quantities  ««»'«*^' 
of  fustians,  vermilions  and  dimities.    A  few  years  earlier,  in 
1626,  we  have  an  isolated  proposal  to  employ  the  poor  in  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  wool';  it  seems  likely  enough 
that  the  industry  was  planted  in  Lancashire  about  1686  by 
immigrants  from  Antwerp,  a  city  where  the  fustian  manufac- 
ture had  been  prosecuted  with  success*.    But  however  it  was 

dealing  In  Manchester  oommodities,  sent  np  to  London.  *  *  He  was  High  Sheriff 
of  the  County  1686,  disehargtng  the  place  with  great  Honour.  Insomach  that 
Tety  good  Gentlemen  of  Birth  and  Estate  did  wear  his  Cloth  at  the  Assize  to 
testifie  their  unfeigned  affection  to  him"  (Fuller's  Worthi&s,  121).  Fuller  also 
explains  that  several  sorts  of  fustians  are  made  in  Lancashire,  "whose  hi- 
habitants,  buying  the  Cotton  Wool  or  Yame  coming  from  beyond  the  Sea,  make 
it  here  into  Fustians,  to  the  good  employment  of  the  poor  and  great  improvement 
of  the  rich  therein,  serving  mean  people  for  their  outsides,  and  their  betters  for 
the  Liueings  of  their  garments;  Bolton  is  the  Staple  place  for  this  commodity 
being  brought  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  county  "  {ib.  106).  In  Rees'  SneyeUh 
pedia  there  is  an  intereethig  account  of  the  organisation  of  the  fustian  trade  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  **  Fustians  were  manufactured  in  quantities 
at  Bolton,  Leigh,  and  other  places  adjacent;  but  Bolton  was  the  principal  market 
for  them,  where  they  were  bought  in  the  grey  by  the  Manchester  dealers,  who 
finished  and  sold  them  in  the  country.  The  Manchester  traders  went  regularly 
CD  market  days  to  buy  fustians  of  the  weavers,  each  weaver  then  procuring  his 
own  yam  and  cotton  as  he  could,  which  subjected  the  trade  to  great  inconvenience. 
To  remedy  this,  the  chapmen  themselves  furnished  warps  and  cottons  to  the 
weavers,  and  employed  persons  in  all  the  little  villages  and  places  adjacent, 
to  deliver  out  materials,  and  receive  back  the  manufactured  goods  when  finished. 
Each  weaver's  cottage  formed  at  that  time  a  separate  and  independent  little 
factory,  in  which  the  raw  material  was  prepared,  carded  and  spun,  by  the  female 
part  of  the  family,  and  supplied  woof,  or  weft,  for  the  goods  which  were  wove  by 
the  father  and  his  sons."    s.v.  CotUm  Manufacture, 

1  *'  The  towne  of  Manchester  hi  Lancashire  must  be  also  herein  remembered 
and  worthily,  and  for  their  industry  commended,  who  buy  the  Yame  of  the  Lrish 
in  great  quantity,  and  weaving  it  retume  the  same  againe  in  Linnen  into  Ireland 
to  sell;  neither  doth  the  industry  rest  here,  for  they  buy  Cotten  wool  hi  London, 
that  comes  first  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  at  home  worke  the  same  and  perfit 
it  into  Fustians,  Vermiliona,  Dymities  and  other  such  Stuffes,  and  then  retume  it 
to  London,  where  the  same  is  vented  and  sold,  and  not  seldom  sent  into  forrain 
parts,"  Tnanure  of  Traffickf,  82,  88.  The  localisation  of  the  cotton  trade  in 
Lancashire  may  have  been  connected  with  facilities  for  obtaining  from  Ireland  tho 
linen  yam,  which  was  then  found  necessary  for  the  warp  of  the  fabrics. 

s  One  of  the  allegations  in  favour  of  the  Turkey  Company  was  that  it  provided 
materials  for  this  manufacture,  while  the  East  India  Company  introduced  Ihiished 
goods.  •  J.  Stoit,  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  12,496,  f.  286. 

4  Cunningham,  Alien  Tmmigrante,  p.  180. 
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A.D.  1776    planted,  it  took  root  in  Lancashire  and  developed  steadily  till 

~"  about  1740,  when  an  era  of  more  rapid  progress  began  \  The 

competition  of  the  East  India  Company  was  that  which  the 

manufacturers  had  most  reason  to  fear,  and  though  the  cloth 

they  wove  of  cotton  on  a  linen  warp  had  a  practical  monopoly 

in  the  home  market*,  they  were  liable  to  be  undersold  by  the 

hut  doth     company  in   foreign  markets.    Arkwright's   inventions,  by 

be  made  of  Spinning  a  firmer  cotton  thread  than  had  hitherto  been  pro- 

^dy^^and    cuTable  and  one  which  was  suitable  for  the  warp*,  made  it 

^im^mM    Possible  to  manufiawture  a  cloth  on  terms  which  rendered  it 

acceptable  in  markets  in  all  parts  of  the  world 

The  effect  of  Arkwright's  success  was  to  open  up  to  a  trade, 
that  had  hitherto  been  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  the  possi- 
bility of  enormous  and  indefinite  expansion^  Materials  could 
AmpU        be  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  firom  the  East  and  the 
material     Bahamas ;  and  m  the  last  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century 
aiwa^abie,   increasing  supplies  were  procured  from  the  southern  States'. 

1  The  progress  was  not  nncheckered,  however,  and  was  closely  dependent  on 
the  supply  of  materials.  The  eTidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  1761 
seems  to  show  that  their  French  and  German  rivals  ooold  obtain  the  linen  yam 
nsed  as  warp  more  cheaply  than  the  English  manufacturers  could  procure  it 
from  Ireland  {Beportefrom  Committees  of  the  Soute  of  Commone,  Beprints,  First 
Series,  n.  291,  292).  In  order  to  assist  them  it  was  resolved  that  the  duties  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  linen  yam  should  be  reduced  {Oommona  JoumaU,  zxvx. 
284).  The  English  had  an  advantage  in  the  possession  of  cotton  islands;  but 
their  continental  rivals  offered  better  prices  and  secured  a  large  part  of  the  crop 
[BeportBt  op,  eit,  296).  There  were  further  complaints  of  decline  in  the  manu- 
facture in  1766.    T.,  Letters  on  the  Utility  of  Machinery,  9. 

a  9  Oeo.  n.  c.  4. 

s  Linen  had  been  previously  used  for  this  purpose.  In  1774  an  Act  was  passed 
which  repealed  7  Geo.  I.  c.  7  and  rendered  it  possible  for  Arkwright  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  improvement.    14  G^.  HE.  c.  72. 

«  The  average  annual  import  of  cotton  wool  for  the  years  1701  to  1706  was 

1,170,881  lbs.;   it   rose   in   the  following  decade  and  from  1716-20  averaged 

2,178,287  lbs.  For  quinquennial  periods  after  the  invention  of  the  jenny  and  frame 

1771—1776  .  .  .   4,764,589. 

1776—1780  .  .  .   6,706,013, 

1781—1785  .  .  .  10,941,934, 

1786^1790  .  .  .  25,443,270. 

In  1800  it  reached  66,010,732  and  in  1810,  136,488,935,  but  after  this  year  there 

was  a  remaricable  drop  (as  low  as  60,966,000  in  1813),  and  matters  did  not  mend 

tin  after  the  close  of  the  war.    Ghiest,  op.  dt,  61. 

*  The  cultivation  of  cotton  had  been  introduced  into  the  Garolinas  and  Georgia 
from  the  Bahamas  about  the  time  of  the  War  of  Independence.  Whitney's  in- 
vention of  the  cotton-gin  which  separated  the  fibre  from  the  seed,  and  prepared 
the  cotton  for  export,  gave  an  immense  stimulus  to  the  production;  in  1794, 
one  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  exported.    Leone  Levi,  History,  83. 
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Since  plenty  of  raw  material  was  available,  the  manufecture  ^^^^^* 
advanced  rapidly^  to  meet  the  enlarging  demand  for  cheap 
cotton  cloth.    It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  trade 
was  liable  to  serious  interruptions;  both  for  the  materials 'Aok^a in- 
used,  and  for  access  to  the  markets  in  which  the  cloth  was  of  trade 
sold,  the  Lancashire  manu&cturers  were  dependent  on  foreign  ^jil^trous 
commerce ;  and  a  breach  of  mercantile  intercourse  might  dis- 
organise the  whole  of  the  industry*.    This  occurred  to  some 
extent  firom  the  decline  of  the  American  demand  for  Man- 
chester goods  during  the  War  of  Independence ;  as  a  result 
there  was  considerable  distress  among  the  hands  employed. 
They  were  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  introduction  of 
machinery  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  rioting'  and  destruction 
of  spinning-jennies  in  parts  of  Lancashire.    Apart  firom  these 
periods  of  distress,  however,  the  trade  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  it  was  alleged  in  1806  that  a  third  part  in  value  v 

of  all  our  exports  was  sent  abroad  in  the  form  of  cotton  goods. 

1  The  first  phase  of  derelopment  was  the  extension  of  the  Lancashire  ootton 
trade  at  the  expense  of  woollen  and  linen :  **  From  the  year  1770  to  1788  a  complete 
change  had  gradually  heen  e£Fected  in  the  spinning  of  yams— that  of  wool  dis- 
appearing altogether  and  that  of  Unen  was  also  nearly  gone— eotton,  cottoui  cotton 
was  become  the  almost  nniyersal  material  for  employment,  the  hand- wheels,  with 
the  exception  of  one  establishment  were  aU  thrown  into  Inmber-rooms,  the  yam 
was  spun  on  common  Jennies,  the  carding  for  all  nombers  ap  to  40  hanks  in  the 
poond,  was  done  on  carding  engines ;  but  the  finer  numbers  of  (M)  to  80  were  still 
carded  by  hand,  it  being  a  general  opinion  that  machine  carding  would  never 
answer  for  fine  numbers.  In  wearing  no  great  alteration  had  taken  place  during 
these  18  years,  save  the  introduction  of  the  fly-shuttle — a  change  in  the  woollen 
looms  to  fustians  and  calico,  and  the  linen  nearly  gone  except  the  few  fabrics  in 
which  there  was  a  mixture  of  cotton.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  was  no 
increase  of  looms  during  this  period— but  rather  a  decrease."  Badcliffe,  Origin  of 
the  New  System  of  Manufacture^  61. 

>  For  an  instance  of  this  in  165S,  see  S.  P.  B.  Inter.  LXTm.  4,  Mar.  20, 1653-4. 
The  commissioners  of  customs  had  seized  twelre  bags  which  had  been  imported 
from  Dunkirk  contrary  to  the  Navigation  Acts  and  the  "  trade  was  in  danger  to 
return  from  whence  by  indnstry  'twas  gained." .  See  also  below,  pp.  686,  689. 

*  These  disturbances  called  forth  the  Act  22  Geo.  IH.  o.  40,  which  complains  of 
the  "destroying  the  mannf actnres  of  wool,  silk,  linen  and  cotton,  and  the  materials, 
tools,  tackle  and  other  utensils  prepared  for  or  used  therein.'*  There  were  riots 
at  Hunslet  in  Yorkshire  when  the  military  were  called  out  (Cookson's  Evidence, 
BepmUt  1806,  m.,  printed  pag.  81),  but  these  were  probably  directed  against 
shearing  frames,  not  against  jennies  (see  below,  p.  662).  There  had  also  been  riots 
on  the  part  of  the  spinners  in  1753,  and  £ay  was  forced  to  leave  Bury,  as  he  had 
been  driven  out  of  Colchester  in  1788  on  account  of  his  shuttle,  and  from  Leeds  ou 
account  of  his  power-loom  in  1745.  Woodcroft,  op,  eit.  p.  4.  See  also  T.,  Letters 
on  the  utility,  p.  20,  note.  On  tlie  hostility  to  machinery  in  1824—30  sec  S.  J. 
Chapman,  Lamcauhire  Cotton  Indmtry^  73. 

c.»  40 
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—1850^^*  This  unexampled  expansion  of  the  industry  opened  up  a 
and  there  ^^7  much  laiger  field  for  employment  than  had  been  avail- 
7wrea$ed  *^^®  before  the  era  of  these  inventions.  The  abundance  of 
demnmdfor  yam,  especially  after  1788,  when  mule  yams  became  available, 
was  such  that  the  services  of  weavers  were  in  great  demand  ^ 
and  considerable  quantities  of  yam  were  sent  abroad  for  use 
on  foreign  looms.  The  kinds  of  labour  needed  were  not  very 
different  from  those  required  in  the  old  days  of  hand  spinning 
and  carding,  but  girls  and  women  were  concentrated  in  fieLCtories 
to  tend  the  machines,  instead  of  spinning  with  their  wheels 
in  cottages.  This  case  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  an 
important  principle  in  regard  to  labour-saving  machinery; 
when  the  improvement  renders  the  article  cheaper  and  there- 
by stimulates  the  demand,  it  is  quite  likely  that  there  will  be 
an  increased  call  for  labour',  because  the  machine  has  come 
into  use*.  The  artisans,  who  thought  that  such  inventions 
must  necessarily  deprive  them  of  their  occupation,  were  mis- 
taken; the  number  of  hands  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade 
to-day  is  undoubtedly  very  much  larger  than  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Arkwright.  Much  remains  to  be  said  about  the  con- 
ditions and  terms  of  employment,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  did  not  diminish 
the  munbers  occupied  in  the  cotton  trade. 
^  <*<  The  only  check  to  the  indefinite  expansion  of  the  trade 

wojur-        lay  in  the  limited  supply  of  water-power  available ;  that  cause 
^^leS!^  for  apprehension  was  removed,  however,  by  the  invention  of 
Boulton  and  Watt,  and  the  application  of  steam  as  the  motive 
power  in  cotton  mills.    Though  steam  engines  had  long  been 
in  use  for  pumping  water  fix>m  mines,  the  improvements, 

1  Radcliffe,  Origin  ofthB  New  System  of  Man^faclMrtt  p.  66. 

>  Arkwright  asserted  that  when  power-spinning  was  introduced,  the  spinners 
were  not  left  idle,  bnt  were  "  almost  immediately  engaged  "  in  weaving  or  oth«r 
branches  of  the  bosiness.    Anstie,  Ohaervatuma,  12  n. 

*  On  one  of  the  limiting  conditions,  see  below,  pp.  661, 662.  Other  illnstrationa 
are  famished  by  the  railways,  which  by  rendering  interconmranication  cheap  have 
deyeloped  interconrse  of  erery  sort.  It  is  probable  that  more  horses  are  required 
now,  as  subsidiary  to  railway  traffic,  than  were  needed  in  the  eighteenth  century 
to  do  all  the  haulage  hj  road:  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  far  laiger 
employment  for  men.  Other  illustrations  of  an  increased  demand  for  labour  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  labour-saying  implements  are  afforded  by  the 
type-writer  and  the  sewing-machine. 
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which  reduced  the  cost  of  working  and  rendered  it  possible  ^J^^^^ 
to  apply  steam  power  to  industry,  were  an  immense  advance. 

At  Papplewick  in  Nottinghamshire  a  steam  cotton  mill  «*^,***^. 
was  erected  in  1785;  and  the  new  power  was  utilised  {or  of  steam 
spinning  at  Manchester  in  1789,  and  at  Glasgow  in  1792.^^"^ 
Its  full  effect  was  only  gradually  felt,  and  water  continued  to 
be  economically  the  better  agent  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  but  eventually  as  a  consequence  of 
Watt's  invention,  water-&lls  became  of  less  valua    Instead 
of  carrying  the  people  to  the  power,  employers  found  it 
preferable  to  place  the  power  among  the  people  at  the  most 
convenient  trading  centres.    The  &ctory  system  is  older  than 
the  application  of  steam  to  the  textile  trades ;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  mechanical  power  tended  to  destroy  the  f^J^h 
advantage  of  &ctory  villages  on  streams,  and  rendered  possible  tUarowth 
the  gradual  concentration  of  the  population  in  factory  towna  towns.^^ 

The  cotton  trade,  as  depending  on  imported  materials  v 

and  supplying  foreign  marketsS  was  probably  a  capitalistic 
trade  from  the  very  first;  the  suggestion  that  it  was  planted 
by  immigration  horn  abroad  harmonises  with  this  view ;  and 
though  the  weavers  were  cottagers,  it  is  likely  that  they 
were  wage  earners'  and  not  men  who  worked  on  the  domestic 

1  See  p.  618  above. 

>  The  conditione  of  life  during  this  period  of  expansion  are  fnlly  described  by 
Baddiffe.  **  These  families,  ap  to  the  time  I  have  been  speaking  of,  whether  as 
eottagers  or  small  fanners,  had  supported  themselTes  by  the  different  ooonpations 
I  have  mentioned  In  spinning  and  mannfactoring,  as  their  progenitors  from  the 
earliest  institations  of  society  had  done  before  them.  Bnt  the  mnle-twist  now  ^ 
coming  into  vogne,  for  the  waip  as  well  as  the  weft,  added  to  the  water-twist  and 
common  jinny  yams,  with  an  increasing  demand  for  every  fabric  the  loom  could 
prodnce,  pat  all  hands  in  reqnest  of  ererj  age  and  description.  The  fabrics  made 
from  wool  or  Unen  Tanished,  while  the  old  loom-shops  being  insufficient  eyery 
lumber-room,  eyen  old  bams,  carthouses,  and  outbuildings  of  any  description 
were  repaired,  windows  broke  through  the  old  blank  walls  and  all  fitted  up  for 
loom-shops.  This  source  of  making  room  being  at  length  exhausted,  new  weavers 
cottages  with  loom-shops  rose  up  in  every  direction ;  all  immediately  filled,  and 
when  in  full  woric  the  weekly  circulation  of  money  as  the  price  of  labour  only  rose 
to  five  times  the  amount  ever  before  experienced  in  this  sub-division,  every  family 
bringing  hopne  weekly  40, 60,  80,  100  or  even  130  shillings  per  week."  Origin  of 
the  New  System  of  JUanufaeture,  66.  Badcli£Fe  had  personal  knowledge  of  these 
times,  for  as  he  says,  "I  always  attended  Manchester  Market  on  Tuesdays, 
hringing  from  the  bank  my  cash  for  the  wages  of  the  week.  Next  morning,  soon 
after  six,  I  entered  the  warehouse  to  serve  the  weavers  of  whom  there  were 
generally  ten  to  twenty  waiting  behind  the  counter,  on  which  I  placed  the  money 
to  count  into  the  drawer  before  I  began  business."   lb.  p.  68. 
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A.D.  1776  system^  However  this  may  be,  the  manufiEtctoxe  was  or- 
ganised on  capitalistic  lines  from  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  and  the  cotton  &ctories  which  rose  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchester  and  other  laige  towns  soon  began  to 
attract  public  attention. 
The  eon-  248.    From  a  very  early  time  the  state  of  the  fiswjtories, 

pariSt%'  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  children  employed  in 
^l^ton     them  lived  and  worked  called  forth  severe  criticism  by  public 
faetoriea     authorities.    Li  1784,  before  the  great  period  of  expansion 
^  had  set  in,  the  Lancashire  magistrates  had  deputed  Dr  Percival 
and  other  medical  men  to  institute  enquiries  on  the  subject'; 
their  report  shows  how  long  the  evil  was  allowed  to  continue 
before  any  serious  attempt  was  made  to  check  it,  and  how 
slowly  the  national  conscience  was  aroused  to  the  necessity  of 
taking  active  and  effective  measurea    Work  in  the  iSstctories 
did  not  in  all  probability  make  greater  calls  upon  the  powers 
of  the  children  than  work  in  other  occupations';  but  the 
cotton  fieictories  brought  the  evil  into  light  in  connection 
with  a  growing  industry,  in  which  it  was  practicable  to  deal 
tfMroeted     with  it.    The  subsequent  attempt  to  enforce  regulations  in 
old-established  trades  roused  less  opposition^  since  a  beginning 

1  Gaskell  {ArtUam  and  Machinery,  81)  speaks  of  yeomen  who  obtained  jennies 
and  tried  to  compete  with  the  mules.  The  opportunity  of  industrial  occupation 
would  delay  the  extinction  of  the  class  (see  above,  p.  558)  of  small  farmers  in  this 
district.  Kennedy's  description  implies  that  the  cotton  wearers  owned  the 
implements  and  turned  their  own  cottages  into  small  fkotories,  before  water- 
power  waa  used.  Mite  andprogreae  of  Cotton  Trade,  in  Memoire  of  the  Literary 
and  Philoeophiedl  Society  of  Maneheeter,  2nd  Series,  m.  120, 9. 

>  Hutchins  and  Harrison,  Factory  LegielaHont  7. 

•  Mr  Cooke  Taylor  has  recorded  the  impressions  of  some  of  the  elderly  mea 
with  whom  he  spoke  in  1842.  One  of  them  appealing  to  his  own  youth.— about  1770— 
maintained  that  these  had  bean  **  really  the  days  of  infant  slarery.  *  The  oreaturea 
were  set  to  work,'  he  said, '  as  soon  as  they  could  crawl,'  and  their  parents  were 
the  hardest  of  task  masters.  I  may  remark  that  on  a  previous  occasion  I  had 
reeeiyed  a  shnilar  account  from  an  old  man  in  the  vale  of  Todmorden,  who- 
dedared  that  he  would  not  accept  an  offer  to  live  his  whole  life  over  agahi,  if  it 
were  to  be  accompanied  with  the  condition  of  passing  through  the  same  serritude- 
and  misery  which  he  had  endured  in  infancy.  Both  these  old  men  expressed 
great  indignation  at  the  clamour  which  had  been  raised  for  infant  protection;  my 
Todmorden  friend  quite  lost  his  temper  when  any  reference  was  made  to  th» 
subject,  contrasting  in  very  strong  terms  the  severities  he  had  endured,  and  the- 
heavy  labours  he  had  to  peErform,  both  in  his  father's  house  and  afterwards  a» 
an  apprentice,  with  the  light  toil  and  positive  comfort  of  the  factory  children."^ 
Notes  of  a  Tow  in  the  Manufacturing  Dietriete  of  LancMhire,  141. 

*  The  Act  of  1803  applied  to  other  factories  besides  cotton  mills,  but  ther» 
seems  to  have  been  very  little  spinning  of  wool  by  children  in  mills  at  that  date. 
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had  been  made  with  the  cotton  trade;  after  the  principle  of  ^^^^^^ 
state  intervention  had  once  been  accepted,  it  became  possible 
to  apply  it,  step  by  step,  not  only  to  fiustories,  but  to  work- 
shops as  well. 

The  main  evil,  as  recognised  at  this  time,  lay,  not  in  the  ^^^^ 
excessive  hours  of  works  but  in  the  conditions  under  which  ^fj^' 
the  children  who  had  been  apprenticed  in  cotton  &ctories  were 
housed  and  fed.    The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
were  fiilly  alive  to  the  peril  of  idleness,  as  the  source  of 
crime  of  every  kind';  the  squatters  on  commons  and  the    • 
weavers,  who  worked  or  not  as  they  chose,  were  regarded  as 
dangers  to  the  prosperity  of  tne  country,  but  the  ordinary 
citizen  Mled  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  any  evil  arising 
from  overwork.    Still  the  public  did  appreciate  the  unwhole- 
some conditions  in  which  thp  children  were  housed  and  fed, 
and  the  &ct  that  they  were  deprived  of  all  opportunity  of 
instruction.    Most  of  them  were  parish  apprentices,  who  were 
brought  in  batches   from   their   parishes,  and  the   parish 
authorities  were  very  negligent'  about  seeing  that  the  terms 

^  Dr  Perdval  may  be  regarded  as  exoeptionaUj  far-seeing.  In  the  report 
which  he  and  other  medical  men  presented  to  the  Lancaster  comity  magistrates  in 
1784  the  following  passage  occurs.  *'We  earnestly  recommend  a  longer  recess 
from  labour  at  noon  and  a  more  early  dismission  from  it  in  the  eyening,'to  all 
those  who  work  in  cotton  mills;  bat  we  deem  this  indnlgeuce  essential  to  the 
present  health  and  fntnre  capacity  for  labonr,  for  those  who  are  under  the  age  of 
fourteen ;  for  the  active  recreations  of  childhood  and  youth  are  necessary  to  the 
growth,  the  yigour  and  the  right  conformation  of  the  human  body.  And  we 
cannot  excuse  ourselyes  on  the  present  occasion  from  suggesting  to  you,  who  are 
the  guardians  of  the  public  weal,  this  further  very  important  consideration,  that 
the  rising  generation  should  not  be  debarred  from  all  opportunities  of  instruction 
at  the  only  season  of  life  in  which  they  can  be  properly  improved."  Apparently 
in  consequence  of  this  report  the  magistrates  reeolyed  that  in  future  they  would 
not  allow  "indentures  of  Parish  Apprentices  whereby  th^  shall  be  bound  to 
owners  of  cotton  mills  and  other  works  in  which  children  are  obliged  to  work 
In  the  night,  or  more  than  ten  hours  in  the  day."  Hutching  and  Harrison^ 
ffUtory  of  Factory  LegidaHath  8. 

1  This  point  is  well  brought  out  by  Ifiss  Hutchins  and  Miss  Harrison  in  their 
excellent  work  on  Factory  Legitlation,  8. 

*  The  system  of  farming  the  poor  (see  aboTO,  p.  575)  doubtless  contributed  to 
the  neglect  on  the  part  of  pariBh  authorities.  The  ofBdals  had,  at  all  events,  no 
interest  in  interfering  on  behalf  of  the  children.  **  It  is  within  the  compass  of 
probability,  that  there  have  been,  and  are  yet,  instances,  wherein  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  and  more  especially  the  assistant  overseers,  who  are  mere  mercenaries 
and  serve  for  pay,  have  been,  and  are,  some  of  them  at  least,  bribed  by  the  owners 
of  "*"i«  for  spinning  silk,  cotton  or  woollen  yam,  to  visit  the  habitation  of  the 
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of  the  indentures  were  properly  complied  with.  Apprentice- 
ship had  always  been  regarded  not  merely  as  a  period  of 
service,  but  as  an  opportunity  of  training  in  conduct.  The 
public  mind  had  been  uneasy  about  the  treatment  of  other 
parish  apprenticesS  but  the  number  of  the  cotton  fiu^tories 
concentrated  in  Manchester  led  to  the  demands  for  special 
regulations  for  those  who  were  bound  to  this  particular 
trade".  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  felt  the  need  of  more  effective 
regulations  than  he  had  been  able  to  give  in  his  own  iSstctory', 
took  the  matter  up,  and  a  measure  was  passed  in  1802,  for 
the  protection  of  apprentices  in  cotton  and  other  &ctories. 
The  Act^  insists  that  the  interior  of  the  mills  should  be 
whitewashed  twice  a  year,  and  that  they  should  be  properly 
ventilated;  it  enacts  that  the  apprentices  shall  be  provided 
with  proper  clothing  by  their  masters ;  it  forbids  work  for  more 
than  twelve  hours,  and  prohibits  night  work — ^with  a  tempo- 
rary exception  for  large  mills ;  it  provides  that  the  apprentices 
shall  receive  elementary  education  and  religious  instruction, 
and  lays  down  rules  as  to  their  sleeping  accommodation. 

The  measure  appears  to  have  been  almost  inoperative'; 
it  probably  led  the  mill-owners  to  engage  children  to  work 

persons  reodving  jpttroobial  aid,  and  to  compel  them*  when  eliildren  ue  wanting, 
utterly  regardless  of  education,  health  or  inclination  to  deliver  up  their  offspring, 
or  hy  cutting  off  the  parish  allowance  leave  them  to  perish  for  want  I"  John 
Brown,  Memair§  of  Bubert  Bltneoe^  p.  29.  A  writer  on  the  workhouses  of  Great 
Britain  in  1782  complains  of  **  a  very  bad  Practice  in  Parish  Officers  who  to  save 
Expense,  are  apt  to  ruin  children  1^  putting  them  out  as  early  as  they  can,  to 
any  sony  masters  that  will  take  them,  without  any  ooncem  for  their  Education  or 
Welfare,  on  account  of  the  little  Honey  that  is  given  with  them."  Hutchins  and 
Harrison,  op,  cit.  6. 

1  Jonas  Hanway  had  called  attention  to  the  frightful  mortality  among  parish 
infants  {Letien  on  the  importance  of  the  ri$ing  generation  (1777),  x.  27)  and  to  the 
oondition  of  the  chimney  sweeps.  For  other  references  see  Hutchins  and 
Harrison,  op,  cit,  6,  14. 

t  Compare  the  resolutions  of  the  Manchester  Board  of  Health  (1796)  quoted  by 
Sir  Bobert  PeeL  Minutee  of  evidence  on  Children  employed  in  Man^faotorie$f 
in  BeporU^  1816,  m.  877,  printed  pag.  189.  •  Ih,  877. 

*  42  Geo.  m.  c.  78,  An  Act  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  morale  of 
parish  apprentices  and  others  employed  in  cotton  and  other  miUs, 

•  Sir  Bobert  Peel  seems  to  have  thought  that  it  had  had  beneficial  eflfects  at 
the  time  it  was  passed  {Beports,  1816,  m.  878,  printed  peg.  140),  but  it  is  diificult 
to  believe  that  the  Act  caused  any  considerable  change  in  the  mills  generally. 
Even  when  the  parish  authorities  were  moved  to  interfere,  no  obvious  improve- 
ment resulted.  It  is  probable  that  **  the  atrocious  treatment  experienced  by  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  orphan  children,  poured  forth  from  our 
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without  agreeing  to  a  formal  apprentioeBhip,  and  in  any  a.d.  1776 
case,  it  was  eaisy  to  evade  the  measure,  as  there  was  no~ 
proper  machinery  for  enforcing  it\    Still,  this  first  Factory 
Act  has  a  veiy  great  importance,  as  marking  the  genesis  of 
the  modem  sjrstem  of  industrial  regulation ;  it  served  as  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge.    The  &ctory  legislation  of  the  nine-  was 
teenth  century  was  occasioned  by  the  new  conditions  which  eonne^d 
arose,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  machinery,  but  Sj^^Jice- 
it  was  not  a  wholly  new  departure.    It  has  its  origin  in*^*^ 
connection  with  the  mediaeval,  and  Elizabethan  sjrstem,  of 

ohAritable  iiistitatioiu,  and  from  pariah  workhoiues,  and  fhe  dreadful  rapidity 
with  which  th^j  were  oonsiiined  in  the  various  cotton  milla,  to  which  they  were 
transported,  and  fhe  sad  spectacle  exhibited  by  most  of  the  snrviYon,  were  the 
real  causes,  which,  in  1802,  prodnced  Sir  Robert  Feel's  Bill,  for  the  relief  and 
proteetion  of  infknt  panpers  employed  in  cotton  mills.  Hence,  the  extraordinary 
fiyeliness  erinoed  by  the  orerseers  and  churchwardens  of  Saint  Pancras  might 
have  been  occasioned  bj  the  dreadful  scenes  of  cmelty  and  oppression  deyeloped 
during  fhe  progress  of  that  BiU,  which  Blincoe  never  heard  of,  nor  ever  saw,  tiU 
eleven  or  twelve  years  after  it  had  passed  into  a  law.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
produce  a  more  striking  instance  of  fhe  utter  contempt,  in  which  the  npstart 
owners  of  great  establishments  treated  an  Act,  purposely  enacted  to  restrain  their  ^ 

unparalleled  cruelty  and  waste  of  human  hfe.  The  Act  itself  declared  the 
masters,  owners,  or  occupiers  of  every  cotton  mill  in  Great  Britain  and  Wales 
should  have  a  legible  copy  of  the  Act,  placed  in  some  conspicuous  and  public  part 
of  each  mill,  and  accessible  to  everyone;  yet  Blincoe  who  was  reared  in  the 
cotton  miU,  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  such  law,  till  eleven  or  twelve  years  after 
it  had  been  enacted  I 

"When  fhe  oommittee  began  their  investigation,  as  to  the  treatment  and 
eondition  of  the  children  sent  from  St  Pancras  Workhouse,  Blincoe  was  called  up 
among  others  and  admonished  to  speak  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  t  So 
great  however  was  the  terror  of  the  stick  and  strap,  being  applied  to  their  persons, 
after  these  great  dons  should  be  at  a  great  distance,  it  rendered  him  and  no  doubt 
the  great  majority  of  his  fellow-suiferers  extremely  cautious  and  timid.  It  is 
however  likely  that  their  looks  bespoke  their  sufferings,  and  told  a  tale  not  to  bcr 
misunderstood.  The  visitors  saw  their  food,  dress,  bedding,  and  th^y  caused,  in 
conjunction  with  the  local  magistrates  very  great  alterations  to  be  made.  A  new 
house  was  ordered  to  be  erected  near  fhe  miU,  for  the  use  of  the  apprentices,  in 
which  there  were  fewer  beds  to  a  given  spaoe.  The  quantity  of  good  and  whole- 
some animal  food  to  be  dressed  and  distributed  in  a  more  decent  way,  was 
specified.  A  muoh  more  cleanly  and  decorous  mode  of  cookery  and  serving  up 
the  dinner  and  other  meals  was  ordered.  The  apprentioes  were  divided  into  six 
classes,  and  a  new  set  of  tin  cans  numbered  1, 9,  8,  4,  6,  and  6  were  made  to  be 
served  up  to  each  individual  according  to  fhe  class  to  which  he  or  she  may  belong, 
to  hold  the  soup  or  porridgel  The  old  governor  was  discharged,  who  had  given 
them  all  such  a  fright  on  their  first  arrival,  and  several  of  the  overlookers  were 
dIsmisBed  and  new  ones  introduced."  John  Brown,  Kewtoir  of  Boberi  Blincoe, 
p.  37. 

1  The  justioes  were  to  appoint  visitors  to  inspect  the  mills,  and  provision  was 
made  for  the  registration  of  mills. 
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AJD.  1776  apprenticeship ;  this  gave  a  good  ground  in  law^  and  custom 
"^  for  taking  up  the  matter  at  all. 

Btfort  the  249.  The  great  development  of  cotton  spinning  suggested 
came  Uuo  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  machine  for  weaving ;  this 
**^  was  actually  done  by  Dr  Cartwright*;  but  he  had  not  the 

business  ability'  of  Arkwright,  and  the  invention  did  not 
come  into  general  use,  or  greatly  afifect  either  the  conditions 
of  the  trade,  or  the  employment  of  weavers,  during  at  any  rate 
the  first  few  years  of  the  nineteenth  century\    Yet  owing  to 

1  In  1801  Ifr  Jnstioe  Qroee  sentenced  a  man  named  Jonvanx  to  twelve  numtha 
hard  labour  for  ill-treating  his  apprentices.    Hntohins  and  Harrison,  cp,  cit,  14. 

*  A  prerious  experiment  had  been  made  bj  John  Kay,  bat  seems  nerer  to  hare 
been  taken  np;  Woodoroft,  op,  eit,  4.  Sdmnnd  Cartwright,  who  was  a  Kentish 
clergyman,  knew  nothing  about  the  textile  trades  and  had  nerer  interested  him- 
self in  machine  constmction,  nntil  he  inyented  the  power-loom.  While  at 
ICatlock,  in  1784,  he  had  had  some  oonrersation  with  spinners  there,  who  were 
contending  that  such  a  vast  quantity  of  yam  was  now  span  that  it  woald  soon  be 
impossible  to  get  hands  to  weaTe  it.  His  soggeation  that  a  weaving  machine 
shoald  be  inyented  was  apparently  treated  with  scorn ;  bat  as  he  belieyed  that 
only  three  moTements  were  required  in  the  process,  he  set  himself  to  constraet 
a  machine  with  the  help  of  a  carpenter  and  smith.  His  machine  was  combroos  in 
the  extreme,  and  it  required  two  strong  men  to  keep  it  going  eyen  sknr^,  but  he 
was  proud  of  his  iuTention  and  patented  it.  It  then  occurred  to  him  to  go  and  see 
a  weayer  at  work ;  with  the  result  that  he  was  able  to  improve  on  his  first  rough 
attempt  and  to  produce  a  machine  which  was  eventually  a  commercial  success; 
Dr  Cartwright's  own  attempts  to  make  it  remunerative  proved  a  failure,  and  it 
was  not  till  1801  that  mills  were  started  at  Glasgow,  where  it  was  worked  to 
advantage.    (Baines,  281.) 

•  The  mill  which  Oartwright  erected  at  Doncaster  was  not  a  success,  and 
Grimshaw's  mill  fitted  with  power-looma  at  Manchester  in  1790  did  not  give 
satisfaotozy  results.    Guest,  op.  eit,  46. 

^  Power  weaving  hardly  became  a  practical  success  till  after  the  invention  of 
the  dressing-frame.  "In  the  year  1803,  Mr  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Bradbuzy  in 
Cheshire,  inrented  the  Dressing  Frame.  Before  this  invention  the  warp  was 
drosoed  in  the  Loom  in  small  portions,  as  it  unrolled  from  the  beam,  the  Loom 
ceasing  to  work  during  the  operation.  Mr  Johnson's  machine  dresses  the  whole 
warp  at  once;  when  dreesed  the  warp  is  placed  in  the  Loom  which  now  works 
without  intermission.  A  factory  for  Steam  Looms  was  built  in  Manchester,  in 
1806.  Soon  afterwards  two  others  were  erected  at  Stockport,  and  about  1809, 
a  fourth  was  completed  in  Westhoughton.  In  these  renewed  attempts  to  weave 
by  steam,  considerable  improvements  were  made  in  the  structure  of  the  Looms,  in 
the  mode  of  warping,  and  in  preparing  the  weft  for  the  shuttle.  With  these 
improTcments,  aided  by  others  in  the  art  of  spinning,  which  enabled  the  Spinners 
to  make  yam  much  superior  to  that  made  in  1790,  and  assisted  by  Johnson's 
machine,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  dressing  of  waips  for  Steam  Looms, 
the  experiment  succeeded.  Before  the  inyention  of  the  Dressfaig  Frame,  one 
Weaver  was  required  to  each  steam  Loom,  at  present  a  boy  or  girl,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age  can  manage  two  Steam  Looms,  and  with  their  help  can  weave 
three  and  a  half  times  as  much  cloth  as  the  be^t  hand  Weaver."  Guest,  op,  eit.  46. 
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the  action  of  other  causes,  the  weavers  sank  rapidly  fix)m  a  a.i>.  1776 
condition  of  nnusual  comfort  into  one  of  terrible  privation. 
During  the  peace  which  preceded  the  Kevolutionary  War,  the 
manu&cture  had  been  rapidly  developed,  and  had  been  in 
part  taken  up  by  speculators  who  produced  recklessly^    As  **«  couon 
a  consequence  the  pajrments  for  cotton  weaving  rose  to  an  ei^'oifed 
unprecedented  figure*.  The  attraction  of  the  rates  offered  was  ^peritfj 
so  great  that  labour  was  drawn  firom  other  employments;  it  ^^p*""^^ 
was  only  by  agreeing  to  raise  wages  that  fiemners  could  obtain 
the  necessary  hands'.   As  Dr  Gaskell  writes, "  Great  numbers 
of  agricultural  labourers  deserted  their  occupations,  and  a 
new  race  of  hand-loom  weavers,  which  had  undergone  none  of 
the  transitions  of  the   primitive  manu&cturers  were  the 
product  of  the  existing  state  of  things.    This  body  of  men 
was  of  a  still  lower  grade  in  the  social  scale  than  the  original 
weavers,  had  been  earning  a  much  less  amount  of  wages,  and 
had  been  accustomed  to  be  mere  labourers.    The  master 
spinners  therefore  found  them  ready  to  work  at  an  inferior 
price,  and  thus  discovered  an  outlet  for  their  extra  quantity 
of  yam.    This  at  once  led  to  a  great  depreciation  in  the 
price  of  hand-loom  labour,  and  was  the  beginning  of  that 
train  of  disasters  which  has  finally  terminated  in  reducing 

^  '*  It  has  arisen  in  this  way,  that  people  having  rerj  little  or  no  capital,  hare 
been  induced  to  begin  by  the  prospects  held  oat  to  them,  perhaps  hj  people  in 
London,  and  when  they  hare  got  the  goods  into  the  market,  they  haye  been 
obliged  to  sell  them  for  less  than  they  cost,  or  without  regard  to  the  first  cost,  and 
this  has  injured  the  regular  trade  more  than  anything  else.  I  think,  *  *  *  when  the 
regular  Mauof  actnrer  finds  that  he  cannot  sell  the  goods  at  the  price  they  cost,  he  is 
compelled  to  lower  his  wages.  *  *  *  Perhaps  three,  four  or  fire  (of  the  new  persons) 
may  be  insdlyent  evezy  year  in  the  neighbonrhood  (of  Bolton),  and  when  th^ 
come  to  be  examined  before  their  Creditors,  it  tnms  oat  the  caose  of  their 
Insolvency  is,  the  goods  being  sold  for  less  than'  th^  cost "  (Mr  Ainsworth's 
evidence,  Reports^  etc..  Journeymen  Cotton  Weaven,  1806,  n.  p.  102).  See  also 
the  lUport  on  Manu/aetwrest  Commeree,  «te.,  in  1888.  '*  Trade  at  present  reqoires 
indostry,  economy  and  skiU.  Daring  the  war,  profits  were  made  by  planges,  by 
speoolation."   Beporte,  1888,  vi.  27,  printed  pag.  28. 

*  Owing  to  the  plentiful  sappty  of  cotton  yam,  weavers  were  attracted  from 
woollen  to  cotton.   AmuUs  of  Agriculture,  xvi.  428. 

*  Beporii,  1806,  u.  119.  Mr  Atherton  said  that  the  wages  of  agricaltaral  labourers 
near  Bolton,  which  were  from  8s.  to  8f .  6<f .  a  day  in  1806,  rose  at  the  time  when 
weavers'  wages  were  high;  "th^  rose  up  from  2«.  id.  a  day  when  wages  were  so 
that  we  (weavers)  could  get  a  good  living ;  at  that  time  people  would  not  work  out- 
work, if  they  could  get  Weavhig."  '*  The  pay  of  agricultural  labour  is  much  higher 
than  it  has  been,  owing  to  a  great  many  cotton  manufactories  being  erected  in  this 
county  "  (Cumberland  in  1795).   Annale  of  Agriculture,  zxiv.  818. 
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A.D.  1776   those  who  have  kept  to  it  to  a  state  of  starvation'."    The 
good  times  did  not  last,  however;  the  interruptions  caused 
by  the  war  reduced  the  opportunities  for  employment.    Not 
V  only  was  there  a  danger,  which  was  severely  felt  during  the 

war  of  1812,  of  an  interruption  of  the  supplies  of  material  for 
the  spinners,  and  consequent  diminution  of  the  demand  for 
weaving,  but  times  of  peace  brought  no  corresponding  advan* 
tage  to  weavers,  though  they  benefited  the  spinners.  English 
yam  was  exported  and  woven  by  German  manufieusturers,  bo 
that  there  was  little  market  on  the  continent  for  English 
hut  were     woven  cloth*.    The  wages  paid  in  the  overcrowded  trade  fell 
reduced  to   to  lower  and  lower  ratea  In  1808  the  cotton  weavers  seem  to 
SwtoJwii   have  worked  for  about  a  half  of  the  wages  they  had  received 
^^'^^      eight  years  before*,  and  the  depression  continued  to  get 
worse  and  worse  ^.    This  newly  developed  and  suddenly  dis- 
tressed industiy  was  the  field  on  which  the  battle,  between 
the  old  method  of  regulating  wages  and  the  new  system  of 
depending  on  competition,  was  to  be  fought  out. 

The  first  attempt  at  afibrding  any  sort  of  relief  was  made 
immediately  after  the  tide  of  prosperity  had  turned.  The 
TheAHn-  Arbitration  Act  of  1800'  was  intended  to  provide  a  cheap 
o/im  and  summary  mode  of  settling  disputes.  It  empowered  the 
weavers  and  their  employers  to  go  before  Arbitrators  in 
case  of  any  difference  as  to  wages,  and  arranged  that  the 
rates  thus  fixed  should  be  enforced;  but  this  proved  in* 
operative ;  the  general  uncertainty  which  afiected  the  trade 
rendered  the  scheme  nugatory.  Prices  could  not  be  main- 
tained, and  the  masters  again  and  again  lowered  wages,  with 
disastrous  effects.    The  diminution  of  wages*  only  tended  to 

1  OaskeU,  Artisame  and  Machinery  (1886),  84. 

s  Baddiife,  New  System  of  Manufacture,  p.  49  foL 

>  JReporUj  1808,  n.  108.  It  is  diflElcnlt  to  calculate  precisely,  aa  the  length  of  tho 
piece  was  increaaed,  while  the  wages  decreased  and  the  outgoings  were  heavier 
proportionally  on  the  lower  wages.  For  the  piece  (two  weeka'  work)  in  1797,  fifty 
shillings  was  paid,  and  in  1808,  only  eighteen  shillings.   Ih.  116. 

<  See  the  figures  in  Baines,  op,  eit.  489:  "  Fluctuation  was  a  greater  evil 
perhaps  than  the  lowness  of  the  rate;  previous  to  that  period  (1811)  fluctuations 
to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent,  took  place  in  the  course  of  a  month  in  the  price  of 
labour."    ReporU  {Artieane  and  Machinery),  1824,  v.  60. 

»  40  Geo.  m.  c.  90. 

•  It  also  affected  the  home  demand  prejudicially;  with  starvation  wages, 
labourers  could  not  buy  cloth  so  largely.  Brentano,  An/any  und  Ende  dw 
engUeeheu  KamaoUe,  p.  18. 
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increase  the  production,  as  the  weavers  worked  longer  hours  ^'J^^^^ 
in  the  hope  of  making  up  the  old  rate  of  income^;  and  they 
were  forced  into  deeper  and  deeper  misery.    As  was  to  be  fmn>ed , 
expected,  the  small  masters,  who  were  not  in  a  substantial  *^     **^' 
position,  were  chiefly  to  blame  for  cutting  prices  lower  and 
lower;  many  of  the  employers  would  have  been  willing  to 
see  some  method  adopted  for  fixing  a  minimum  wage  for  the 
weavers,  and  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  policy  which  was 
advocated  by  the  men'.   The  workmen  had  been  unsuccessful 
in  getting  the  Arbitration  Act  amended  so  as  to  meet  their 
expectations*,  and  in  1808  an  attempt  was  made  to  induce 
Parliament  to  fix  a  statutory  minimum  for  weavers'  wages^ 
The  feeling  of  the  House  was  decidedly  against  such  a 
measure,  however;  though  the  appeal  of  the  Lancashire  afu£ tA« 
weavers  was  so  piteous  that  it  could  not  be  ignored  alto-  demanded 
gether.    A  Select  Committee  took  evidence  on  the  subject, 
and  reported  very  decidedly  against  the  proposal  as  im- 
practicable and  likely  to  aggravate  the  distress.    At  length 
in  1812  the  weavers  discovered  that  there  was  no  need  to 
agitate  for  fresh  legislation,  as  the  law  of  the  land  already 
provided  all  that  they  asked  for.    They  appealed  to  the «» «««»- 
magistrates  in  Quarter  Sessions  to  have  the  Elizabethan  Act  their  wages 
for  the  assessment  of  wages  put  into  effect;  but  the  onlyAet%f  ^ 
result  was  that  the  subject  came  once  more  under  the  notice  ^^^' 
of  Parliament",  and  Lord  Sidmouth  proceeded  to  move  for 

^  BeparU^  etc.,  1806,  n.  119. 

*  Many  of  the  mill-owners  as  well  as  the  hands  would  hare  wdeomed  it. 
«<  *  Do  yoQ  know  whether  the  head  Hannf  actnrers  of  Bolton  are  desiroiis  of  this 
minimum?'  *The  head  manufacturers  in  general  are.  Mr  SndeU  told  ma  he 
wished  it  might  take  place,  and  he  shoold  call  a  meeting  in  Blackbom  ahoat  it ; 
the  smaller  Mannf actnrers  in  onr  town  in  general  hare  petitioned  for  it ;  there  are 
yeiy  few  who  hare  objected  to  it'."  Reports,  MUe,  1806,  XL  119.  See  also  pp.  98, 
108,  and  Petition,  C<mimon$  JowmaU^  lxiv.  95. 

•  The  amending  Act  of  1804  (44  Geo.  HL  c.  87)  was  no  more  snccessfnl  than 
the  original  measure. 

^  The  project  was  again  mooted  in  1836  as  a  remedy  for  the  distress  among  the 
cotton-weayers.  It  was  adyooated  by  Hr  John  Fielden.  Select  Committee  an 
Hand-Loom  Weavers,  Reports,  ete,  1886,  zm.  p.  81,  questions  43, 46,  46. 

>  The  change  in  the  tone  of  iMurliamentaiy  discnssion  is  rery  noticeable,  if  we 
compare  the  debate  in  1796  on  Mr  Whitehead's  bill  for  fixing  a  minimum  wsge, 
which  was  read  a  aeoond  time  nem,  eon.  and  was  gympathetically  criticised  by  Fox 
{Pari,  Hist,  xxxn.  700),  with  that  on  the  cotton  weayers'  Bill  in  1806.  Mr  Rose 
himself,  in  introdndng  the  Bill,  indicated  his  dissent  from  its  principles  and 
excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  was  acting  "  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
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AD.  1776  the  repeal  of  this  part  of  the  measure,  since  it  had  long 
~  *  fisillen  into  desuetude,  and  the  principle  of  the  Act  was  con- 
faUen  into  demned  by  exponents  of  the  &shionable  Political  Economy  of 
^  *  the  day\  The  House  of  Commons  does  not  appear  to  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  further  enquiry  into  the 
probable  effect  of  their  action  on  the  one  class  in  the  com- 
munity who  addressed  them  on  the  subject.  Petitions  were 
sent  from  several  centres  in  Lancashire,  but  the  Bolton 
petition  may  be  quoted  at  some  length.  It  sets  forth  that — 
''The  Petitioners  are  much  concerned  to  learn  that  a  Bill 
has  been  brought  into  the  House  to  repeal  so  much  of  the 
Statute  5  Eliz.  as  empowers  and  requires  the  Magistrates,  in 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  to  rate  and  settle  the  prices  to 
be  paid  to  labourers,  handicrafts,  spinners,  weavers,  eta,  and 
that  the  Petitioners  have  endured  almost  constant  reductions 
in  the  prices  of  their  labour  for  many  years,  with  sometimes 
a  trifling  advance,  but  during  the  last  30  months  they  have 
continued,  with  very  little  alteration,  so  low,  that  the  average 
wages  of  cotton  weavers  do  not  exceed  5«.  per  week,  though 
other  trades  in  general  earn  from  208.  to  SOs.  per  week ;  and 
that  the  extravagant  prices  of  provisions  of  all  kinds  render 
it  impossible  for  the  Petitioners  to  procure  food  for  themselves 
and  &milies,  and  the  parishes  are  so  burthened  that  an 
adequate  supply  cannot  be  had  from  that  quarter ;  and  that 
in  the  40th  year  of  His  present  Majesty,  a  Law  was  made  to 
settle  disputes  between  Masters  and  Workmen,  which  Law, 
having  been  found  capable  of  evasion,  and  evaded,  became 
unavailing ;  after  which  in  1802, 1803,  and  1804,  applications 
being  made  to  amend  that  of  the  40th,  another  Law  was 

of  the  cotton  weaTera,  badced  with  the  consent  of  their  emplojen."   FarL 
DebaUt,  zz.  426,  427. 

1  Ohahnen  held  that  the  trne  interest  of  a  mannfactnring  commonity  can 
alone  be  effectnally  promoted  by  competition,  which  hinders  the  rise  of  wages 
among  workmen  and  promotes  at  once  the  goodness  and  cheapness  of  the  mann- 
factnre.  Chahners,  BiUmaU  of  the  CompanUive  Strength  of  Ortai  Britain^ 
p.  87.  Blcardo  gave  the  sanction  of  his  anthoritj  to  this  manner  of  dealing  with 
the  question  when  he  spoke  against  any  delay  in  the  repeal  of  the  Spitaliields 
Acts.  **  The  principles  of  tnie  political  economy  ncTer  changed,  and  those  who 
did  not  onderstand  that  sdenoe  had  better  say  nothing  abont  it,  bat  endeayoor  to 
gire  good  reasons,  if  they  could  find  any,  for  supporting  the  existing  act "  {ParU 
DehaUSt  N.  S.  zx.  881.  Comiwre  Bonar,  Letten  of  Damd  Ricardo  to  MaUhus, 
p.  xi>. 
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made  varying  in  some  points  firom  the  fonner,  but  this  also  is  :^Jg^^^^ 
found  unavailing,  in  as  much  as  no  one  conviction  before  a 
Magistrate  under  this  Law  has  ever  been  confirmed  at  any 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace ;  and  that  several  applications 
have  since  been  made  to  the  House  to  enact  such  Laws  as 
they  would  judge  suitable  to  afford  relief  to  the  trade,  in 
which  Masters  and  Workmen  have  joined,  but  hitherto  with- 
out any  effect ;  and  that,  about  twelve  months  since,  it  was 
found  that  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth  (if  acted  upon)  was 
competent  to  afford  the  desired  relief,  and  it  was  resorted  to 
in  certain  cases,  but  the  want  of  generality  prevented  its 
obtaining  at  that  time,  especially  as  it  can  be  acted  upon 
only  at  the  Easter  Quarter  Sessions  or  six  weeks  thereafter; 
and  that  as  Petitions  to  the  Magistrates  were  almost  general 
at  the  last  Quarter  Sessions,  and  all  graciously  received  at 
each  different  jurisdiction,  much  hope  was  entertained  that 
at  the  next  Easter  Sessions,  the  Magistrates  would  settle  the 
wages  of  the  Petitioners,  and  they  obtain  food  by  their 
industry;  and  that  the  present  Bill  to  repeal  the  aforesaid 
Law  has  sunk  the  spirits  of  the  Petitioners  beyond  descrip- 
tion, having  no  hope  left;  the  former  laws  made  for  their 
security  being  unavailing,  there  is  no  protection  for  their  sole 
property,  which  is  their  labour;  and  that,  though  the  said 
law  of  6  JEliz.  was  wisely  designed  to  protect  all  Trades  and 
Workmen,  yet  none  will  essentially  suffer  by  its  repeal  save 
the  Cotton  Weavers;  the  Silk  Weavers  have  law  to  secure 
their  prices,  as  have  other  Artisana  Tradesmen  generally 
received  their  contracted  wages,  but  Cotton  Weavers,  when 
their  work  is  done,  know  not  what  they  shall  receive,  as  that 
depends  on  the  goodness  of  the  employer's  heartV  So  &r  ^*^  . 
as  the  history  of  the  repeal  of  these  clauses  can  be  traced,  it  defermce  to 
does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  demand  for  it,  or  that  o^wUm 
any  petitions  were  presented  in  &vour  of  repeal.  The 
magistrates  and  weavers  in  Lancashire  were  anxious  that  the 
Act  should  remain,  and  the  majority  of  the  employers  appear 
to  have  been  &vourable  to  some  measure  of  the  sort.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  not  moved  by  manuflBM^turers  or  ^n 
practical  men  of  any  sort;  it  seems  to  have  been  simply 

^  Commons  Journals,  Lxvni.  229. 
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A.D.  1776   influenoed  by  the  exponents  of  the  principles  of  Political 
""      *       Economy,  who  overvalued  the  reliability  of  the  laissez  fairs 
^jisij^  1  ruuUpf     doctrines  on  which  they  laid  such  stress ;  and  the  wage  clauses 
\u^^tuni-  of  the  Statute  of  Artificers  were  repealed  in  1813\    The 
STrolef*"*  DMnufiicturing  population  had  always  been  liable  to  come  on 
jAtnT^*    the  rates  in  periods  of  bad  trade*,  and  the  determination  of 
the  legislature  had  the  effect  of  habituating  the  cotton- 
weavers  to  allowances  in  addition  to  wages'.    It  is  im- 
portant to  observe,  that  in  this  agitation  the  weavers  were 
maintaining  a  strictly  conservative  attitude;  they  asked  to 
have  the  law  of  the  land  put  in  execution,  and  they  could 
not  but  be  deeply  incensed  at  the  line  taken,  both  by  the 
legislature  and  by  the  magistrates  who  were  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  law. 
The  Scotch       The  cotton  weavers  in  Scotland  fered  even  worse.    They 
when   ]     were  anxious  to  obtain  an  authoritative  list  of  prices,  and  at 
*iouci^l^  last,  after  long  and  very  costly  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
^rSirue       Sossiou,  they  did  procure  the  authoritative  recognition  of 
certain  rates  as  legal.    So  soon,  however,  as  they  endeavoured 
to  enforce  it,  they  found  that  the  magistrates  would  not 

1  63  Geo.  m.  c.  4a 

>  Seo  Above,  pp.  60,  563  n.  4, 671,  577,  and  666  bdow. 

*  Mr  Henderson's  report  in  1888  is  very  instmetiTe,  and  shows  thst  the  moral 
eflPects  were  not  so  disastrons  as  in  the  agricultural  districts.  *'  The  depreaslQii  of 
wages,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment,  especially  for  the  older  weavors, 
whose  habits  were  fixed,  has  led  to  a  general  practice  in  the  weaving  district  of 
making  an  allowance  to  able-bodied  weavers,  with  more  than  two  children  under 
10  yean  of  age.  There  is  no  fixed  scale  for  this  allowance,  bnt  the  practice  is  to 
make  np  the  earnings  of  the  family  to  2f.,  or  in  some  places,  to  If .  6d.  a  head. 
This  course  certainly  is  an  approximation  to  the  payment  of  wages  out  of  the  poor 
rate ;  bat  there  are  some  material  distinctions  between  the  case  of  the  weaver  and 
the  case  of  the  agrlcnltixral  labourer.  The  agricnltnral  roondsman  has  no  spnr  to 
exertion,  nor  intereet  to  please  the  fanner,  who  is  his  master  only  for  the  dio^, 
conaeqnently  his  habit  of  industry  is  relaxed  and  destrc^ed ;  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  weaver  always  works  by  the  piece,  and  the  current  rate  of  wages  is  well- 
known,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  what  he  might  earn  if  industrious,  and  the  parish 
allowance  is  apportioned  accordingly;  so  that,  if  he  is  indolent,  he  suffers  for  it; 
if  he  is  industrious,  he  reaps  the  benefit  of  his  exertions;  and  the  fact  unquestion- 
ably is,  that  the  weavers  are  stimulated  beyond  their  powers  under  the  allowance 
system."  Reports^  1884,  zxvxn.  918.  The  progress  of  the  power-loom  compelled 
increasing  numbers  to  rely  on  the  allowance  system.  It  had  been  unknown  in 
Oldham  in  1824  {ReporU,  1824,  vi.  406),  but  in  1888,  the  members  of  the  select 
vestry,  who  were  very  careful  in  administering  relief,  found  that  "  after  providing 
for  the  aged,  sick,  widows  with  families  and  other  usual  dependents  on  paroehial 
aid,  the  hand-loom  weavers  require  the  principal  attention."  No  permanent  relief 
was  afforded  to  any  able-bodied  men  except  weavers.    ReporUt  1884,  xxvm.  921. 
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support  them,  and  they  were  forced  to  try  to  fight  their  ^J^^^^ 
own  battle  by  engaging  in  the  great  strike  of  1813  in  which 
40,000  weavers  took  part^    At  that  date  the  organisation  of 
such  a  movement  was  a  criminal  offence :  the  police  intervened,  rendered 
and  the  stnkers  were  sent  to  gaol.    This  great  struggle;  ^oi^e  to 
resulting  as  it  did  in  the  abandonment  of  all  attempts  at  the^^i^^^. 
State-regulation  of  wages*,  testifies  alike  to  the  miserable  *'^'' 
i^ndition  of  the  workmen  in  this  great  industry,  and  to  the 
inability  of  the  government  to  suggest  any  remedy.    It  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  distress  in  this  trade  cannot  be 
assigned  to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  as  the  power-loom 
was  still  in  its  infancy.    In  £su^t,  it  appears  that  the  low  rates 
to  which  the  wages  of  hand-loom  weavers  were  driven  down 
interfered  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom; 
the  cost  of  production  was  so  low  that  there  was  little  prospect 
of  any  saving  fix)m  the  use  of  machines';  there  was  not 
sufficient  economic  motive  to  induce  manufieusturers  generally 
to  incur  the  risk  and  unpopularity  of  sinking  their  capital  in 
costly  plant. 

260.    The  weavers  were  not  the  only  body  of  artisans  The  intro- 
employed  in  the  cotton  trade  who  sufifered  severely  during  machin^ 
the  long  wars.    The  calico  printers  were  also  in  a  pitiable  ]^^*^ 
condition,  but  there  was  a  reason  for  their  distress  which  was 
entirely  independent  of  the  trade  fluctuations  which  had 
affected  the  weavers.    An  ingenious  and  expensive  machine 
for  calico  printing  had  been  introduced,  with  the  result  that 
the  labour  of  skilled  men  was  hardly  required  at  aU ;  the 
employment  of  boys  was  substituted  for  that  of  men  on  quite 

1  An  admirable  acooant  of  the  whole  proceoding  will  be  found  in  Mr  Bichmond's 
•eridence.   EeporU  {AftUane  and  Machinery),  1824,  ▼.  pp.  59—64. 

*  There  ia  a  corions  parallel  in  the  stoiy  of  the  agitation  which  had  occorred  in 
i^kmcesterahire  and  Wilts  in  1756.  The  woollen  wearers  in  the  Stroud  Valley 
•and  other  centres  of  the  trade  had  demanded  that  the  practice  of  assessing  wages 
should  be  re-introduced,  and  obtained  a  new  Act  of  Parliament  (29  Geo.  II.  c.  83) 
under  which  a  list  was  published  (t7.  J,  zzvn.  782).  The  clothiers  of  the  West  of 
England  would  not  abide  by  this  schedule  of  payments,  and  petitioned  Parliament 
-to  repeal  the  new  Act  and  allow  wages  to  be  settled  by  competition.  The 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Gomnions  reported  that  the  dothiers  had  proved  their 
4»se  and  that  attempts  to  assess  weavers*  wages  were  impracticable  and  injurious. 
Mr  Richmond  alleged,  however,  in  1824  that  the  measure  passed  under  George  II. 
had  "been  acted  on  repeatedly  in  England,  on  a  small  scale."  BeporU,  1821, 
V.  60. 

•  See  below,  p.  79L 
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A.D.  1776   a  large  scale,  and  the  trade  suffered  fix)m  overstocking  with 
~  apprentices. 

Calico  printing  is  one  of  the  arts  which  the  Huguenots 
introduced  into  this  country  after  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes^    This  was  the  period  when,  under  Whig 
tutelage,  strenuous  efforts  were  being  made  to  protect  native 
industries,  and  Indian  prints  had  been  prohibited  in  order  to 
benefit  the  English  woollen  workers.    This  told  in  &vour  of 
the  newly  planted  printing  trade  for  a  time',  since  there  was  no 
competition  to  be  feared  from  Indian  painted  goods,  while  the 
calico  printers  were  able  to  get  plenty  of  Indian  white  calico 
to  work  on.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  print- 
ing trade  was  still  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
where  the  finest  work  continued  to  be  done* ;  it  had  also  been 
introduced  into  Lancashire  about  1764,  by  Mr  Robert  Peel\ 
the  father  of  the  first  baronet  of  that  name,  and  it  developed 
rapidly  with  the  growth  of  the  cotton  manu&cture.    Hand 
printing  was  effected  by  means  of  engraved  blocks  ten  inches 
long  and  five  wide ;  these  could  of  course  only  print  in  one 
colour  at  a  time,  and  great  care  had  to  be  used  in  adjusting 
them',  so  as  to  render  the  pattern  continuou&    The  printing 
of  a  piece  of  calico  twenty-eight  yards  long  in  a  single  colour 
involved  448  separate  applications  of  the  block,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  second  colour  would  have  required  a  repetition 
of  the  same  work*.    This  laborious  process  was  superseded 
about  1785  by  the  invention  of  cylinder  printing;  the  cloth 
was  passed  over  engraved  cylinders,  so  that  two  or  more 
colours  could  be  printed  at  the  same  operation,  and  only  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  labour  previously  needed  was  now 
led  to  the    requisite  to  produce  the  same  result*.    Under  the  new  condi- 
tiono/boys  tious  boys  could  be  employed  in  what  had  been  hitherto  the 
for  men.     y^Qj^]^  q{  n^en ;  so  that  on  the  introduction  of  the  machinery, 
complaints  began  to  be  made  by  the  joume}rmen  as  to  the 
undue  multiplication  of  apprentices.    There  was  one  shop  in 
Lancashire  where  fifty-five  apprentices  had  been  working  at 

^  See  aboTe,  p.  829. 

*  The  legifilature  sabseqnently  interfered  to  check  the  trade ;  see  aboTe,  p.  617. 

•  Baines,  op.  cit.  265.  <  lb,  262. 

<  In  1782,  when  the  trade  as  carried  on  by  hand  labour  had  reached  a  high 
degree  of  excellence,  there  was  legislation  against  enticing  operatives  abroad  or 
exporting  blocks.    22  Geo.  m.  c.  60.  •  Baines,  op,  cit,  266.         ^  Jh,  266. 
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one  time,  and  only  two  journeymen*;  it  was  obvious  that^^'^^^ 

under  such  circumstances,  the  man  who  had  served  his  time 

had  veiy  little  hope  of  obtaining  employment.    The  usual 

contract  of  apprenticeship  in  the  trade  was  very  one-sided'; 

the  masters  were  careftd  to  safeguard  themselves  against  any 

loss  which  arose  from  the  unskilfalness  of  the  boys,  and 

retained  a  right  of  dismissal ;  while  the  boys  were  compelled 

to  work  for  the  full  period  of  seven  years,  at  wages  which 

were  very  much  lower  than  those  which  journeymen  would 

have  demanded'.    The  Elizabethan  custom  of  apprenticeship  and  over- 

was  maintained,  but  in  a  form  which  was  very  oppressive  Joi^A  <^. 

towards  the  apprentices,  and  most  injurious  to  the  adult ■'^**"****'* 

workmen.    A  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  for  limiting  ^ 

the  proportion  of  apprentices  to  journeymen,  and  insisting 

that  there  should  be  proper  indentures  for  each  apprenticed 

There  was  an  interesting  debate  on  the  second  reading,  when 

Mr  Moore"  expressed  strong  views  as  to  the  duty  of  the  State  * 

towards  the  artisan  population,  and  Sheridan'  vigorously 

advocated  the  cause  of  the  joumejnnen.     But,  as  might  have 

been  expected,  the  principles  of  laissez  faire  prevailed ;  the 

bill  was  dropped,  and  no  other  remedy  for  the  admitted  evO  ^ 

was  attempted.    The  whole  story  presents  some  very  curious 

features,  and  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the  course  of  the  transition^; 

1  This  was  in  1794;  this  extraordinary  disproporticm  appears  to  haye  been 
dne  to  wholesale  dismissals  of  journeymen  in  periods  of  slack  trade  {EeparU,  etc., 
OaUco  PrinUrBy  180a-4,  v.  694).  At  the  same  mill  in  1808  there  were  61  jonmey- 
men  to  44  apprentices.  Jft.  699. 

*  Beport,  Calico  Printers,  1806,  m.  USD. 

*  A  boy  in  his  first  year  was  paid  8«.  6<f.  a  week,  and  employed  on  work  for 
which  a  jonmeyman  wonld  haye  been  paid  £1. 11«.  6<2.  B^porU,  Calico  Printen, 
1808-4,  Y.  696. 

«  Public  BiUi,  1806-7,  x.  207.  Compare  also  the  Bq^ort  on  the  Mitmtee  of 
Evidence,  in  Reports,  1806,  m.  1127. 

0  "  He  conceived  it  the  first  duty  of  the  goremment  to  see  that  the  sulq'eots  of 
the  realm  had  bread."   Pari.  Debatee  (28  April,  1807),  ix.  684. 

0  **What  was  their  complaint?  Why,  that  after  having  served  seven  years 
to  a  bnsiuess  confessedly  injorioos  to  their  health,  and  which  rendered  them 
miflt  for  any  other  occupation,  they  were  to  be  tamed  loose  upon  the  world, 
supplanted  in  their  employments  by  whole  legions  of  apprentices,  at  12  or  14  years 
of  age,  for  the  wages  of  4«.,  6«.,  or  8«.  per  week,  instead  of  26«.,  the  usual  average 
of  the  journeyman,  by  whose  previous  skill  and  ingenuity  the  operationB  of  the 
manufacture  were  so  amplified  that  children  could  do  the  work  as  well  as 
journeymen."    Ih.  685. 

T  It  appears  that  there  were  no  complaints  as  to  the  condition  of  the  trade  in 
C*  41 
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— Sao^'^  but  at  all  events,  the  incident  brings  out  a  special  form  of 
injuiy  to  which  labour  might  be  exposed  hj  the  adoption 
of  machines,  through  the  shifting  of  employment  from  one 
class  of  labourers  to  another,  and  the  loss  which  fell  on  the 
skilled  workman. 
The  So  fiur  as  this  and  other  branches  of  the  cotton  trade  was 

4hep^uct  concerned,  the  introduction  of  machinery  had  tended  not 
^mvedby    ^^7  ^  ^^  immense  increase  of  the  quantities  produced,  but 
^dteU^%'  to  an  improvement  of  the  quality.    A  machine  can  go  on 
^machinery  tuming  out  a  perfectly  regular  yam,  in  a  way  that  very  few 
<iotu)*i        fingers  are  capable  of  doing,  and  the  possibilities  of  error 
*''*'*'■       in  power  weaving  and   steam  printing  are  reduced  to  a 
mmimiim.     There  are  many  wares  which  lose  all  artistic 
interest,  when  they  are  turned  out  by  machinery,  but  cotton 
yam  is  not  one  of  them;  the  deftest  spinners  had  cultivated  a 
mechanical  precision,  and  the   new  machinery  carried  the 
spinners'  art  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.    From  eveiy 
point  of  view  the  economic  advantage  of  the  new  develop- 
ments was  incontestable. 
The  con-  261.    The  conditions  of  the  woollen  trades  were  in  many 

the  woollen  rcspocts  Very  different  from  those  of  the  cotton  manuSsMsture. 
fnm^hat  As  a  consequence,  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  machinery 
Mtt^i  were  very  dissimilar  in  the  two  great  branches  of  textile 
^v^^^*        industry.    It  is  also  true  that  the  course  of  the  transition  in 

liondon,  bnt  that  a  due  proportion  of  jonrneymen  were  employed  there.  In 
fourteen  ahopB  there  were  87  apprentices  to  216  journeymen  {Reports^  1808-i, 
y.  696).  It  is  sUU  more  startling  to  find  that  the  Manchester  calico  printers  in 
1815  had  a  rery  strong  combination  and  were  able  to  insist  on  the  trade  being 
managed  as  they  desired.  One  of  the  employers  thos  addressed  the  men:  '*  We 
haye  1^  terms  conceded  what  we  ought  all  manfully  to  hare  resisted,  and  yoa 
elated  with  success  have  been  led  on  from  one  extravagant  demand  to  another,  tin 
the  burden  is  become  too  intolerable  to  be  borne.  You  fix  the  number  of  our 
apprentices,  and  oftentimes  even  the  number  of  our  journeymen.  You  t^iwmiiyff 
certain  proportions  of  our  hands,  and  will  not  allow  others  to  come  in  their  stead. 
You  stop  all  Surface  Machines,  and  go  the  length  even  to  destroy  the  rollers 
before  our  face.  You  restrict  the  Cylinder  Machine,  and  even  dictate  the  kind  of 
pattern  it  is  to  print.  You  dismiss  our  overlookers  when  they  don't  suit  you,  and 
force  obnoxious  servants  into  our  employ.  Lastly,  you  set  all  subordination  and 
good  order  at  defiance,  and  instead  of  showing  deference  and  respect  to  your 
employers,  treat  them  with  personal  insult  and  contempt."  Cotuidenuiofu 
addreMed  to  the  Journeyman  Calico  Printers  by  one  of  their  Maaters^  quoted  by 
8.  and  B.  Webb,  Hietory  of  Trade  Unionism,  67.  On  the  support  which  this 
combination  received  from  other  trades,  see  a  pamphlet,  to  which  Mr  Webb  kindly 
railed  my  attention,  by  W.  I).  Evans,  entitled  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  pp.  5, 17. 
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the  woollen   manu&cture   is  very  much  harder   to  trace.  a.d.  1776 
Cotton  spinning  had  been,  on  the  whole,  concentrated  in 
the  Lancashire  district,  and   the  introduction  of  spinning 
machinery,  with  the  consequent  development  of  the  trade, 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  was  written  about  at  the 
time.    The  spinning  of  wool,  on  the  other  hand,  was  widely  « »p»imt?i^ 
diffused  through  all  parts  of  the  country  in  the  latter  part  otd^uKd,  ^ 
the  eighteenth  century;  the  course  of  the  change  in  one 
district  was  in  all  probability  very  different  fix>m  the  transition 
in  others,  and  as  the  revolution  did  not  bring  about  an 
immediate  expansion  of  the  trade,  it  did  not  attract  any 
special  attention ;  we  are  very  badly  off  for  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  whole  subject. 

The  cotton  trade,  in  the  first  half  of  the   eighteenth 
century,  had  been  exposed  to  fierce  competition  fix)m  manu- 
&cturers  on  the  continent ;  it  was  only  by  obtaining  a  start 
in  the  introducing  of  mechanical  spinning  that  England 
secured  for  a  time  a  very  great  advantage  over  all  her  rivals 
in  this  industry.     With  the  woollen  trade  it  was  different :  ^*^  ^i^ 
the  supply  of  raw  material  had  given  the  English  clothiers  a  wereiargdy 
position  of  great  economic  strength,  if  not  of  actual  monopoly,  ^^  ^ 
all  through  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries ;  the  anxiety  of  the  traders  was  directed  not  to  gaining,  ^ 
but  to  maintaining  their  advantage  over  competitors. 

These  various  differences  are,  however,  connected  with  the 
fundamental  distinction  that  the  clothiers  were  engaged  in 
working  up  native  materials,  while  the  cotton  manu&cturers 
were  not.     Considerable  quantities  of  Spanish  and  German 
wool  were  imported,  especially  for  use  in  certain  classes  of 
goods ;  but  the  English  product  was  the  main  basis  of  the 
traded    From  this  it  followed  that  there  was  not  the  same 
danger  of  violent  fluctuations  in  the  woollen,  as  in  the  cotton 
trade ;  the  supply  of  raw  material  was  less  likely  to  be  cut  off 
suddenly*,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  was  less  possibility  of 
expansion.     The  cotton  manuSeMsturers  could  look  to  practi-  ^I^J^^Phf 
cally  unlimited  areas  m  distant  parts  of  the  globe  for  an  wool  waa 
increased   supply  of  raw   material ;  while  the  quantity  of  *"**    ' 
English  wool  obtainable  was  limited.    The  clothiers  had  a 

1  See  above,  p.  495.  *  See  above,  p.  625,  and  below,  p.  689. 
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^^^■^7*   practical  monopoly  of  the  wool  grown  in  the  country ;  and 

there  was  no  considerable  area  to  which  they  could  look  for 

large  additional  quantities  of  raw  material. 

andaeems         There  is  somo  reasou  to  believe  that,  during  the  last 

AmSJ^A^  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  first  few  years  of 

•"^'  the  nineteenth — ^that  is  during  the  period  when  spinning 

machineiy  was  being  introduced, — the  supply  of  English  wool 

actually  diminished^     Enclosing  in  the  seventeenth  and  a 

great  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  told  in  &vour  of 

the  improvement  of  pasture ;  but  it  seems  that  towards  its 

close,  this  was  no  longer  the  case.     The  rising  price  of  com 

rendered  it  profitable  to  convert  grass  land  to  tillage,  and  the 

area  available  for  pasture  seems  to  have  decreased.     The 

policy  of  the  country,  too,  had  been  directed,  fi*om  the 

fifteenth  century  onwards,  towards  rendering  com  growing 

more  profitable  than  pasture  fiuming:  the  landowners  in  the 

grass  countries  had  never  succeeded  in  the  demand  that  they 

should  be  treated  more  or  less  like  the  agriculturists  and 

have  liberty  to  export  their  wool*,  instead  of  being  limited  te 

the  home  market.     The  price  was  thus  kept  down,  and  in  all 

probability  this  reacted  sooner  or  later  upon  the  quantity 

produced.     At  all  events  it  appears  that  about  1794-6  there 

was  a  deficiency,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  wool  &mine ; 

and  the  ordinaiy  conditions  of  the  supply  of  raw  material 

were  such,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  rapid  expansion 

90  that       of  the  manufacture.   The  changes  which  had  been  introduced, 

more  in  the  breeding  of  sheep,  were  not  fevourable  to  the  wool 

j^eign  ^  s^Pply*  ^^^  there  was  a  marked  decline  in  the  quality  of  the 

*^^'»         British  chp*.    From  1800  onwards,  there  was  occasion  for  an 

1  The  price  was  very  low  in  1780,  and  rose  rapidly  from  that  time.  Long  wool 
was  quoted  at  4d.  and  in  1791  at  lid. ;  short  at  4fi.  in  1780  and  at  9d,  in  1791. 
Bischoff,  A  ComprehenHve  Eittcry  of  the  Wool  and  Wonted  Mtum/aeture*^ 
U  405. 

*  In  1816  Lord  Milton  argued  that  permission  to  export  would  raise  the  price 
of  wool  and  thus  induce  landed  men  to  increase  the  supply  (Bischoff,  op,  cit.  i.  411). 
There  had  heen  a  similar  controversy  in  1781,  when  Sir  John  Dalrymple  urged 
that  exportation  should  he  permitted  {The  Queetion  Considered).  This  pamphlet 
called  forth  answers  from  Tucker  and  Forster,  and  support  from  Chalmers 
{Propriety  of  allotting  QueUifUd  Exportation,  1782).  The  gentlemen  of  Lincoln- 
shire formally  advocated  it,  while  the  manufacturers  agitated  against  it.  Short- 
View  of  Proceedings,  Brit.  Mus.  B.  546  (18),  gives  a  full  account  of  the  controversy. 

•  '*The  heavier  the  carcase  the  coarser  the  fleece."   Mr  Hughes'  evidence,. 
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increaaing   reliance  on  foreign  woolsS  especially  those  of^^^''^ 
Saxony,  and  it  seemed  as  if  England  were  becoming  dependent  ^ 

on  foreign  countries  for  the  materials  not  only  of  the  cotton 
trade,  but  of  the  long-established  woollen  industry  as  well. 

The  anxiety  which  was  felt  upon  the  subject  comes  out 
strikingly  in  one  of  the  incidental  controversies  that  arose 
over  the  union  of  Ireland  with  England.  High  as  was  the 
price  of  wool  in  England,  it  was  dearer  still  in  the  sister 
island ;  possibly  the  repression  of  the  woollen  manufactures 
had  been  only  too  complete,  and  wool-growing,  under  the 
discouragements  to  which  the  manu&cture  was  subjected, 
had  ceased  to  be  so  profitable  as  to  lead  men  to  prosecute  it 
on  a  considerable  scale*;  but  whatever  the  reason  may  have 
been,  the  &ct  remains  that  the  price  of  wool  ranged  much 
higher  in  Ireland'.  In  the  Act  of  Union  it  was  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a  fi:«e  interchange  of  goods  between 
England  and  Ireland.  The  manu&cturers  had  long  en- 
joyed a  monopoly  of  the  home  supply;  they  believed  they 
had  reason  to  fear  that  export  to  Ireland,  which  had  hitherto 
been  prohibited,  would  force  them  to  pay  at  a  still  higher 
rate.  There  were  some  signs  of  the  old  jealousy  of  Irish  andremoed 
manufactures;  but  the  opposition  was  chiefly  due  to  a  hehef  about  the 
that  English  wool,  if  readily  transferred  to  Ireland,  would  be  ^^^Sk 
clandestinely  exported  thence  to  the  continent,  and  that  our  ^^^ 
rivals  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries  would  secure  a 
regular  supply  of  English  wool,  which  would  enable  them  to 

Lardi  Committee  on  the  State  of  tJie  British  Wool  Trade,  in  Meporte,  1828,  tux. 
400,  printed  pag.  48.  Though  the  weight  of  wool  was  increaeed,  when  sheep  were 
fed  on  cloyer  and  tnmips,  the  quality  produced  was  inferior  to  that  from  sheep  fed 
on  the  downs  and  heath,  N.  Forster,  Anewer  to  Sir  J,  Dabymple  (1782),  p.  27 ; 
also  Alexander  Williams,  Address  to  the  WooUen  Maamfacturtrs  (1800),  quoted  hj 
Bischofl,  z.  834. 

1  In  1800  the  importation  of  wool  from  Germany  was  412,394  lbs.,  in  1814  it 
was  3,432,465 lbs.;  in  1825  it  reached  the  nnprecedented  figure  of  28,799,661  Ow. 
Reports,  1828,  Tm.  Ap.  1,  681. 

*  Pococke  in  1762  calls  attention  to  the  specially  good  quality  of  wool 
produced  near  ChUway.  Towr^  p.  108.  Much  of  the  Irish  wool  thus  found  its  way 
to  Cork,  p.  118.  For  licenses  for  export  of  wool  from  Ireland  see  Calendar  of 
State  Papers,  Home  Office,  1760-65,  pp.  251,  876,  606,  687. 

«  In  England  in  1795  wool  was  sld.  per  lb.  as  against  lid,  per  lb.  in  Ireland. 
In  1797  wool  in  England  was  6}<2.  as  against  9j<2.  in  Ireland,  and  in  1799  wool  was 
8d.  per  lb.  in  England  as  against  1«.  9id.  in  Ireland.    BischofF,  x.  824. 
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A.D.  1776   manu&cture  goods  of  a  class  for  which  Englishmen  believed 
~~  they  had  exceptional  advantages. 

which  The  agitation  gives  us  an  interesting  light  on  many 

'^;yf^  a22  matters  connected  with  this  manu£su^ture.    A  rise  in  the 
parts  of  the  prfee  of  wool  would  havo  affected  all  branches  of  the  trade, 

country*       * 

and  the  outcry  came  from  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
outburst  was  &r  less  local  than  in  1697 ;  at  that  time  it  had 
been  concentrated  in  the  West  of  England,  whence  artisans 
were  migrating.  A  hundred  and  thirteen  firms  in  London 
petitioned  against  permitting  export  to  Ireland,  and  they 
were  supported  by  petitions  fit>m^  Cornwall,  Exeter,  Totnes, 
Tiverton,  Welshpool,  Frome,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Hudders- 
field,  Tavistock,  Painswick,  Rochdale,  Huntingdon,  Norwich, 
Somersetshire,  Sudbury,  Halifiw,  Gloucester,  Bury,  Preston, 
Market  Harborough,  Witney,  Wiveliscombe,  Southwark,  Brad- 
ford, Cirencester,  Colne,  Burnley,  Banbury,  Shrewsbury,  Leeds, 
Wakefield,  Haworth,  Kendal,  Addingham,  Kidderminster, 
Keighley,  Skipton,  Salisbury.  A  glance  at  this  list  shows 
how  widely  the  trade  was  diffused;  and  it  is  also  evident 
that  the  manufieustures  in  Yorkshire  were  coming  into  promi- 
nence as  compared  with  those  of  the  Eastern  Counties*.  Veiy 
severe  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  in  favour  of  an  amend- 
ment  moved  by  Mr  Wilberforce  "  to  leave  out  of  the  resolution 
what  relates  to  suffering  wool  to  be  exported  from  this  country, 
but  that  the  Lrish  should  be  allowed  to  work  up  the  wool 
which  they  themselves  grow'";  but  Pitt  was  anxious  to  cany 
the  complete  commercial  union  of  the  two  countries  and 
argued  at  length  against  the  amendment,  which  was  lost. 
Eventually,  necessity  proved  the  mother  of  invention,  and 
serious  attempts  were  made,  not  only  to  improve  the  breed  of 
English  sheep,  by  the  introduction  of  merino-sheep  fix>m 
Spain,  but  to  find  some  new  area,  under  English  control,  for 
Ajttw  pasture-&rming.  As  a  result,  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
\wa9  facilities  afforded  by  Australia.  The  development  of  this 
source  of  supply  was  only  accomplished  gradually,  as  very 
serious  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome.    Some  sheep  were 

1  BiBchoff,  I.  821. 

•  Norfolk  was  still  **  fall  of  maDiifactnrers  "  in  1779.    ParU  Bi§t,  xx.  644. 

•  Biachoff,  x.  327. 
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imported  iGrom  Calcutta,  but  the  native  breed  of  Bengal  is  a.d.  1776 
not  a  good  stock ;  the  fleece  is  of  a  poor  colour  and  bad  ~ 
quality^    The  first  important  step  in  improving  the  breed         — 
was  taken  by  Captain  Waterhouse,  who  was  in  command  of 
H.M.  Ship  Reliance,  and  called  at  the  Cape  in  1797,  during  through  the 
the  first  period  of  British  possession,  on  his  way  to  Australia.  jH>rfatton 
He  then  had  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  twenty-nine  ^f'^P* 
Spanish  merino*sheep,  and  he  bought  them,  partly  on  his  own 
account,  and  partly  for  Mends  who  were  willing  to  join  in  the 
speculation'.    The  passage  fix)m  the  Cape  to  Sydney  occupied 
nearly  three  months,  and  about  a  third  of  the  sheep  died  on 
the  way.   When  they  arrived  in  Australia,  they  were  carefully 
tended,  however,  and  as  Captain  Waterhouse  distributed  them 
€imong  several  &rmers*,  the  breed  in  the  colony  and  the 
quality  of  the  wool  was  improved  in  an  astonishingly  short 
space  of  time. 

By  this  means  it  was  demonstrated  that  Australia  was 
admirably  fitted  for  wool-growing,  and  that  there  might  be  a 
new  and  practically  unlimited  supply  of  the  raw  material  of   ,^ 
our  chief  manufacture,  but  it  did  not  become  available  in    '       ^ 
any  considerable  quantity  till   the  second  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  centuiy.    Captain  Macarthur,  who  had  been  en-  ^ 

gaged  in  &rming  in  Australia  for  some  years,  and  had  a  flock 
of  4000  sheep^  was  the  first  man  who  devoted  himself  to 
pushing  this  new  trade;  he  visited  England  in  1803,  with 
the  double  object  of  raising  capital  to  engage  in  pasture 
fiurming  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  getting  a  grant,  from  Govern- 
ment, of  lands  suitable  for  a  sheep  &rm. 

In  neither  object  was  he  wholly  successful,  although  he 
obtained  the  assistance  of  one  powerful  authority  in  pushing 
his  scheme.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  then  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  had  accompanied  Cook  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  in 
1770,  when  Botany  Bay  was  first  sighted,  and  he  had  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  colonisation  of  New  South  Wales  in 
1787.  It  was  now  necessary  to  set  aside  part  of  the  system 
which  was  then  adopted  in  letting  land.  Qrants  had  hitherto 
been  made  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of  tillage,  and 

1  Bonwick,  Romance  of  the  Wool  Trader  81. 

«  lb.  70.  •  lb.  71.  *  lb.  73. 
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AJ>.  1776  ^th  reference  to  English  territorial  ideas.  Each  of  the 
convicts,  as  he  became  free,  received  a  grant  of  thirty  or 
forty  acres,  if  he  chose  to  apply  for  it,  at  a  quit  rent,  for  the 
property  in  the  soil  was  carefully  retained  by  the  Stated 
The  pasture  of  Australia,  though  plentiful,  was  poor,  and 
Captain  Macarthur  calculated'  that  three  acres  were  necessary 
for  every  sheep,  and  that  a  square  mile  would  only  suffice  for 
a  flock  of  two  hundred.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  against 
allowing  any  single  individual  to  monopolise  large  areas  of 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  growing  town.  The  diffi- 
culty was  met  by  a  proposal  which  was  put  forward  by 
anddevt'  Sir  Joscph  Banks.  ''As  you  and  the  gentlemen  concerned 
s^ncoting  With  you',"  he  wrote,  "  seem  determined  to  persevere  in  your 
*lu$tTaLia,  New  South  Wales  sheep  adventure,  and  as  I  am  aware  that 
its  success  will  be  of  infinite  importance  to  the  manu&cturers 
of  England,  and  that  its  &ilure  will  not  happen  without 
much  previous  advantage  to  the  in£mt  colony,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  whether  the  adventurers  would  be  contented 
with  a  grant  of  a  large  quantity  of  land  as  sheep  walks  oidy, 
resumable  by  the  Qovemment  in  any  parcels  in  which  it 
shall  be  found  convenient  to  grant  it  as  private  property, 
on  condition  of  an  equal  quantity  of  land  being  granted  in 
recompense  as  sheep  walk.  The  lands  to  be  chosen  by  your 
agent  in  lots  of  100,000  acres  each,  and  a  new  lot  granted  as 
soon  as  the  former  has  been  occupied,  as  &r  as  1,000,000 
acres."  This  was  the  form  of  tenure  which  was  eventually 
adopted ;  many  graziers  held  the  area  for  grass  alone,  and  re- 
moved elsewhere,  when  the  Government  notified  them  that  the 
land  was  required  for  other  purposes ;  they  were  in  consequence 
spoken  of  as  squatters\  Captain  Macarthur  may  be  described 

1  Bonwick,  104.  «  lb,  76.  •  /ft.  77. 

^  Ih,  78.  The  term  sqiifttter  is  associated  in  England  with  settling  on  a  txnmmnn 
(see  aboye,  p.  568).  In  Aostralia  the  first  plan  was  to  grant  conunon  grazing  rights 
oyer  a  considerable  area  to  a  gronp  of  settlers  by  lease  (Ooyemor  King's  Proclama- 
tion j  1804,  in  Bonwiok,  105).  This  system  soon  proyed  too  restricted  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  flocks,  and  in  1820  letters  of  oocnpation  were  granted  to  some  indiyidmUs, 
so  as  to  allow  them  to  range  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  in  this  lease  (Bonwick, 
106).  In  1881  (see  p.  861  below)  the  policy  of  the  colony  was  so  far  changed  that 
the  ont-and-ont  sale  of  land  was  introduced,  partly,  it  would  appear,  through 
the  influence  of  Mr  Wakefield  {Art  of  CoUmUtUion,  45) — ^though  mining  rights 
were  still  resexred  (Bonwick,  107) — ^but  the  prices  were  prohibitiye,  so  far  as 
graziers  were  concerned,  and  but  little  relief  was  giyen  to  them  till  1847,  when 
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as  the  first  of  the  class ;  he  obtained  from  Government  a  grant  j^^'*^ 
of  a  conditional  right  to  nse  5000  acres  for  pasturing  sheep  S 
and  settled  down  on  the  Nepean  River.  He  had  &iled  in 
obtaining  the  use  of  British  capital  for  his  enterprise,  but  he 
had  done  not  a  little  to  stir  up  public  interest  in  England,  and 
he  certainly  laid  the  foundation  of  the  wool  trade  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  Australia  has  been  built  up.  The  example 
which  had  been  set  was  speedily  followed,  and  the  terms  of 
Captain  Macarthur's  grant  laid  down  the  lines  of  the  system 
under  which  sheep-&rming  was  gradually  developed. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  supply  of  Australian  wool  ^«e  thU 
was  sufficient  in  quantity,  or  adequate  in  quality,  to  cause  any  not  avaO- 
serious  difference  in  the  prospects  of  the  English  cloth  manu-  anucoii 
fecture.  The  importation  in  1820  was  about  190,000  lb&,  in  «^«*^ 
1826  it  was  over  1,000,000,  and  in  1828  it  was  estimated  at 
double  that  quantity*.    After  the  introduction  of  the  Saxon 
breeds  into  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  there 
was  an  extraordinary  improvement  in  the  wool  obtained,  both 
as  to  fineness  of  texture  and  softness  of  quality,  and  a  mer- 
chant could  predict  that,  within  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
England  would  be  independent  of  supplies  from  Spain  and 
Germany'.    The  new  source  of  material  had  come  to  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  thirties,  when  the  struggle  ^^  «/^'' 
between  hand-weaving  and  power-weaving  was  being  fought  luHonin 
out.    But  the  intervention  of  machine  spinning  took  place  ^^***^"^* 
in  the  woollen  trade  at  a  time  when  expansion  was  im- 
practicable, because   of   the   limitation   in   the   supply  of 
material. 

262.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  involved  an  im- 
mense number  of  separate  processes,  which  are  enumerated 
in  Mr  Miles'  Report^  on  the  condition  of  the  hand-loom 

Orders  in  Council  appeared  which  divided  the  waste  lands  of  Australia  into  three 
classes,  and  gave  the  squatters  much  greater  security  of  tenure  than  th^y  had 
hitherto  enjoyed.  On  the  settled  lands,  which  were  available  for  purchase,  the 
squatter  had  only  a  yearly  tenure ;  on  the  intermediate  lands,  he  was  allowed  an 
eight  years*  lease ;  while  on  the  unsettled  lands  he  might  obtain  a  lease  for  fourteen 
years,  at  the  rent  of  £10  for  erery  4000  sheep  in  his  flocks  {ib,  109).  The  very 
fonn  of  these  orders  shows  how  completely  English  ideas  on  the  subject  had 
changed  since  Macarthur  first  approached  the  GoTemment  on  the  subject  in  1808. 
1  Bonwick,  81.  *  Mr  Donaldson's  evidence,  BeparU,  1828,  vm.  426. 

•  Ur  Hughes'  evidence,  Beporft  1828,  vm.  400. 

*  Beporttt  1840,  zznr.  889,  printed  pag.  869. 
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AJ>.  1776   weavers  in  Gloucestershire  in   1840;    preparing  the  wool 
~~  involved  seven  distinct  processes,  and  double  the  number 

were  necessary  in  order  to  render  the  cloth,  as  taken  fix)m  the 
A  great  loom,  fit  for  the  markets  Mr  Miles  gives  a  brief  statement  of 
^tfft^id^  the  saving  made  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  each  of 
farwding  *^®  more  important  processes.  So  fiur  as  the  preparation  of 
*CT^Wt  *^®  ^^  ^^  concerned,  the  carding  machinery  patented  by 
Lewis  Paul  in  1748  and  introduced  by  him  at  Northampton, 
Leominster  and  Wigan',  appears  to  have  come  into  general 
use  before  the  close  of  the  century,  and  though  it  displaced 
about  75  per  cent,  of  the  labour  employed*,  and  some  rioting 
occurred,  we  hear  of  wonderfully  little  disturbance  in  con- 
nection with  its  introduction.  In  1793  Arthur  Young, 
writing  of  Leeds,  describes  how  he  "viewed  with  great 
pleasure  the  machines  for  unclotting  and  puffing  out  wool,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression,  also  for  spinning  and  various  other 
operations*."  Similarly  we  hear  that  in  the  West  Riding, 
people  in  general  approved  of  machinery  for  the  preparatory 
processes,  and  when  wool  was  given  them  to  weave,  took  it 
to  the  "  slubbing  engine  to  be  scribbled,  carded  and  slubbed*." 
Mr  Hewlett,  writing  fix>m  Dunmow  in  1790,  in  enumerating 
various  recent  inventions,  mentions  mills  "  for  grinding  the 
wool  preparatory  to  carding,  by  means  of  this  the  master 

^  The  regnlarlj  apprentioed  Yorkshire  olothiw  had  opportonities  of  beoomiiig 
practically  acqnainted  with  all  these  processes.  Joseph  Coope  of  Padsey  near 
Leeds  gave  an  interesting  aoconnt  of  his  training  to  the  Committee  on  the  State 
of  the  Woollen  Manufacture  in  1806.  He  had  been  taught  when  he  was  eight 
years  old  (1783)  to  efpin  with  a  wheel  in  his  parents'  house,  and  subsequently,  when 
jennies  were  introduced,  to  card  and  slub  the  wool  in  preparation  for  the  jennies. 
He  was  bound  apprentice  for  seren  years  when  he  was  thirteen.  "The  first 
year,"  he  says,  **  I  was  chiefly  put  to  the  loom,  in  the  second  year  under  the  care 
of  my  master  and  a  servant  man,  when  I  was  not  at  the  loom  I  was  stUl  employed 
in  slubbing  and  carding.  The  second  year  I  was  put  to  the  jenny,  and  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  second  year,  and  during  the  third,  I  alternately  spun  my  own 
web,  and  then  wore  it  at  the  same  time,  a  servant  man  was  working  and  helped 
me  in  the  same  way."  In  the  fourth  year  "  it  was  nearly  the  same  only  I  was 
getting  more  proficient  in  it.  The  fiftii  and  sixth  years,  or  the  two  last  years 
rather,  my  master  considered  me  as  competent  to  do  what  we  commonly  call 
a  man's  day  work."   Beports,  1806,  m.  647,  printed  pag.  81. 

>  Bischoff,  I.  818.  Kay  had  invented  a  power  machine  for  carding  cotton 
before  1779.    Bees,  op.  dt.  s.v.  Cotton. 

>  Beparts,  1840,  xzir.  390.  «  AmuUs  of  Agriculture,  zxvn.  810. 

*  Beports,  Mite.  1806,  m.  p.  992,  printed  pag.  400;  also  Mr  Ellis*  evidence, 
76.64. 
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manufiwturer  has  as  much  done  for  IJd.  as  used  to  ^^^^^ 
performed  for  ^Jd.*"    The  machinery  for  carding  appears  to 
have  been  quite  acceptable  in  Yorkshire  in  1806;  and  to  had  been 
have  been  ordinarily  used  by  the  domestic  manufiwsturers" ;  idopud^ 
similar  mechanism  had  been  introduced  into  Gloucestershire 
some  years  earlier*.    It  is  obvious,  that  as  the  trade  could 
not  expand  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  displacement  of  so 
much  labour  involved  a  loss  of  emplojnnent ;  and  the  attempt 
to  introduce  machinery  in  the  preparatory  processes  of  the 
worsted  manu&cture  gave  rise  to  violent  opposition.    The 
worsted^  as  distinguished  from  woollen,  manu&cture  works  up 
wools  with  long  staple,  the  fibres  of  which  are  straightened 
out  as  in  the  linen  or  cotton  manu&cture ;  while  the  woollen  hut  the  in- 
manufacture,  properly  so  called,  is  dependent  on  wools  with  ^a^^ 
a  short  staple,  the  fibres  of  which  have  much  tenacity,  and  •(^2^'*" 
which  can  thus  be  matted  into  a  thick  material  like  felt-S?J^^ 
Till  the  time  of  Edmund  Cartwright,  wool  for  the  manufac-  »?«««- 
ture  of  worsted  had  been  combed  by  hand ;  but  between  the 
years  1790  and  1792  Cartwright  perfected  his  second  great 
invention.    The  estimate  which  he  gave  of  the  importance  of 
his  invention  sounds  like  an  exaggeration,  but  a  brief  ex- 
perience showed  that  there  was  no  real  overnstatement ;  "a 
set  of  machinery  consisting  of  three  machines  will  require 
the  attendance  of  an  overlooker  and  ten  children,  and  will 
comb  a  pack,  or  240  lbs.,  in  twelve  hours.    As  neither  fire 
nor  oil  is  necessary  for  machine  combing,  the  saving  of  those 
articles,  even  the  fire  alone,  will,  in  general,  pay  the  wages  of 
the  overlooker  and  children ;  so  that  the  actual  saving  to  the 
manufacturer  is  the  whole  of  what  the  combing  costs  by  the 
old  imperfect  mode  of  hand  combing.     Machine  combed 
wool  is  better,  especially  for  machine  spinning,  by  at  least 
12  per  cent.,  being  all  equally  mixed,  and  the  slivers  uniform 

1  AnfuUs  of  AgrieuUuret  xv.  p.  262. 

*  Beparti,  1806,  zn,  printed  pagination  6,  82,  84.  The  seribbling  machinexy 
displaced  aboat  760/o  of  the  male  labour  employed  in  Gloucestershire  in  that 
proceBB.    Beporta,  1840,  zzzv.  890. 

B  About  fifty  years  ago  according  to  Mr  Miles  in  1840. 

«  Machine  combing  was  introduced  in  1794  at  Tiyerton,  and  did  in  one  hour, 
with  the  employment  of  one  orerseer  and  eleven  children,  work  that  would 
have  taken  a  good  workman  thirty  hours;  see  Eeport  in  Cim.monB  JoumaU, 
zux.  822. 
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^^'^^   and  of  any  required  lengths"     With  all  its  advantages,  how- 
ever, it  did  not  immediately  become  remijnerative  to  the 
inventor,  but  its  success  was  sufficient  to  arouse  the  antagonism 
of  the  hand  wool-combers;  especially  as  a  machine  on  a  some- 
what different  principle  was  invented  in  1793"  by  William 
TopUs*  of  Mansfield    As  nearly  fifty  thousand  men  were 
»wMe<l        employed  in  this  trade  in  different  places*,  the  excitement 
atoagonism  became  Considerable  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
tiaia!^    ^   when  a  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  for 
*'"'***'••     suppressing  the  machine,  upwards  of  forty  petitions  were 
presented  in  its  fevour.    But  the  eighteenth  centuiy  legis- 
lators jBaivoured  a  policy  of  non-interference.    The  Bill  was 
thrown  out,  and  the  only  relief  which  was  given  to  the  wool- 
combers  was  that  of  relaxing  6  Elizabeth  c.  4  in  their  fiivour, 
and  allowing  them  to  apply  themselves  to  any  trade  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom'  without  new  apprenticeship.     One 
reason,  which  undoubtedly  weighed  with  the  Commons,  was 
the  allegation  that   the  wool-combers  were  wastrels,  who 
would  not  work  more  than  half  theii^time.     Greater  security 
against  firauds  by  the  workmen',  and  an  increased  prospect  of 

1  Burnley,  Wool  and  Wool^ombing,  115,  quoting  Cartwright,  129. 

>  There  were  similar  inyentions  by  Popple,  1792  (BiBehoflf,  i.  816),  and  lif 
Wright  and  Hawksley.    Burnley,  op.  eU»  186. 

>  He  had  a  power  mill  for  spinning  wool  at  work  in  1788,  and  adyertiaed  for 
woolcombers  at  S«.  and  St.  %d,  a  di^  to  prepare  material.  AnnuU  of  Agriculture,  x.  281. 

4  A  considerable  amonnt  of  organisation  existed  among  the  wool-oombers 
before  these  events  gave  it  fresh  importance.  They  had  Clnbs — the  natnre  of 
which  was  thus  explained.  It  is  a  Contribntion  levied  npon  evezy  Wooloomber 
(who  is  willing  to  be  Member  of  any  Clnb)  according  to  the  Exigencies  of  their 
affairs.  "  The  one  End  of  it  is  to  enable  the  Wooloomber  to  travel  from  Place  to 
Place  to  seek  for  employment,  when  Work  is  scarce  where  he  resides ;  and  the 
other  End  is  to  have  Belief  when  he  is  sick,  wherever  he  may  be;  and  if  he 
ahonld  die  to  be  buried  by  the  Clnb ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  him,  to  enable  himself 
to  be  relieved  by  these  Clnbs,  to  have  a  Certificate  from  the  Club  to  which  he 
belongs,  that  he  has  behaved  well,  in  and  to  the  Woolcombing  Trade,  and  that  he 
is  an  honest  Man*  bat  if  he  defrauds  any  body,  he  loses  his  chum  to  that 
Certificate,  and  to  the  Advantages  belonging  to  it."  Oommotu  JoumaU,  xlel.  324. 

*  Bischoff,  I.  816.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  machine  only  managed  to  compete 
in  certain  classes  of  work ;  the  real  contest  between  hand  and  machine  combing 
was  delayed  till  some  time  after  the  great  strike  in  1825. 

*  Mr  Edward  Sheppard  said  that  ''in  some  Instances  bat  not  generally  the 
Clothier  gladly  gives  ap  the  Trouble  of  Superintendence  and  the  Expences  of 
erecting  Buildings  when  he  can  get  the  Work  done  well  otherwise ;  the  principal 
Motive  of  those  Clothiers  who  have  weaving  at  Home  is  to  guard  themselves  from 
these  Embezzlements,  but  he  believes  they  have  offered  a  Beward  to  those  who 
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being  able  to  rely  on  getting  the  work  done  in  a  given  time,  ^^J^'^^ 
were  afForded  by  the  new  method,  and  it  was  welcomed  by 
the  employers^ 

263.     The  transition,  iGrom  the  old-feshioned  spinning  by  Band- 
hand  in  cottages  to  the  power  spinning  in  fiEkctories,  is  mach'«^^^ 
more  diflScult  to  trace  in  the  woollen  than  in  the  cotton  manu-  *^^  '^ 
fiMstnre.    In  the  cotton  trade  Arkwright's  system  of  roller 
spinning  by  power,  followed  hard  on  Hargreave's  introduction 
of  the  spinning-jenny  which  went  by  hand,  bnt  the  use  of  the 
wheel  was  maintained  generally  for  the  woollen  trade',  long 
after  the  practical  success  of  the  jennies  had  been  demonstrated 
in  the  cotton  trade.  The  subsequent  mechanical  progress  was 
also  more  gradual,  as  the  jenny  when  adapted  to  the  spinning 
of  woollen  yam  continued  to  hold  its  own  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century.    The  invention  was  taken  up,  especially  ^^^rt  of 
in  the  Yorkshire  district,  by  the  domestic  weavers*.  It  seems  dameatic 
to  have  been  a  regular  thing  for  weavers  to  have  one  or  two  "^''**^' 
jennies  in  their  cottages,  and  to  have  employed  their  &milies 
or  hired  help  to  do  the  work*.    The  Yorkshiremen  seem  to 
have  been  more  ready  than  the  West  of  England  clothiers  to 
adopt  such  improvements',  as  they  were  in  regard  to  the 

will  inform  against  Embezzlement.  *  *  That  there  is  one  Brand  of  Morals  which 
he  oonceiTes  wonld  be  materiallj  benefited  by  the  Employment  of  Weayera  mider 
the  Eye  of  the  liaster,  namely  Honesty;  and  he  q;>eak8  from  Experience,  that 
those  Parishes  most  remote  from  the  Inspection  and  Superintendence  of  a  Head 
are  the  most  vidons  and  that  Embezzlements  and  all  the  Evils  of  Night  Work 
and  Immorahty  connected  with  it  prevail  in  snoh  Places  to  an  enormoiu  Extent.'* 
Bee  Beportt,  Mite.  1802-8  {Beport/rom  CommiUee  on  WooUen  Clothien'  PeUtton), 
▼.  257.  Also  for  nnfair  adyantages  taken  by  workmen  when  prepaid,  Conaiderations 
on  Taxes  aa  they  affect  Price  of  Labour  (1765),  p.  17.  ^  Bischoff,  i.  816. 

s  The  new  inventions  appear  to  have  been  very  slowly  diffused  in  the  old  | 
centres  of  mannfoctore.  Before  1789  the  mnle  had  been  generally  introdnced  in 
Lancashire,  and  the  hand  jennies  in  Yorkshire,  bnt  pains  were  still  being  directed 
to  improve  spinning  as  carried  on  by  the  most  primitive  process  in  Norfolk.  The 
Society  of  Arts  was  interested  in  the  experiments  in  fine  spinning  of  wool  made 
by  Miss  Ann  Ives,  and  awarded  her  a  silver  medal  for  her  saccess.  **  A  sample  of 
the  fine  Spinning,  together  with  a  Spindle  and  Whirl  sent  by  Mun  Ives,  and 
a  piece  of  a  Shawl  from  Mr  Harvey  of  Norwich  are  reserved  in  the  Society's 
Bepository."    Transc^tiona  of  the  Society  of  Arte,  vn.  150. 

B  The  jenny  appears  to  have  come  in  about  1785,  just  when  it  was  being 
ousted  from  the  cotton  trade  by  the  mule.  Beport,  1806,  in.  printed  pag.  80 
(Coope),  also  78  (Cookson). 

*  W.  Child,  a  journeyman,  had  two  looms  and  a  spinning-jenny  in  his  own 
house.    Heporta,  1806,  HL  printed  pag.  108. 

*  This  was  specially  noticeable  in  regard  to  spinning-jennies  and  scribbling  and 
carding  machines,  and  gave  Yorkshiremen  an  advantage  over  Wiltshire.    Anstie,   ' 
Obaervationa,  17.    They  held  out  longer  against  the  shearing  frame,  which  was 
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^^'^'^^  *lyHig  shuttle;  but  we  have  incidental  notices  of  jennies  in 
various  parts  of  the  countiy.  In  1791  spinning-jennies  were 
in  use  at  Barnstaple  and  Otteiy  S.  Maiy;  they  had  caused 
some  uneasiness  among  the  spinners,  but  had  had  no  sensible 
effect  on  the  traded  At  Eendal  there  was  machine  spinning 
at  the  same  date;  at  first  it  seemed  to  hurt  the  hand 
spinning,  but  the  complaints  on  this  head  did  not  continue'. 
The  true  chajracter  of  the  competition  was  becoming  apparent 
however;  for  it  was  observed,  at  Pucklechurch,  that  the 
machines  were  ousting  the  inferior  spinners,  and  that  there 
was  a  demand  for  finer  threads,  so  that  the  spinners,  who 
were  paid  by  the  pound,  were  obliged  to  do  more  work  for 
the  same  money*.  In  Cornwall,  in  1795*,  the  competition  of 
jennies  was  clearly  felt;  and  in  other  cases,  the  improved 
rates  for  weaving  rendered  the  women  and  children  inde- 
pendent, and  unwilling  to  "rival  a  woollen  jenny."  There 
were  riots  at  Bury  in  Suffolk  in  1816*,  which  seem  to  have 
been  partly  directed  against  these  implements,  and  this 
probably  means  that  they  were  of  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction in  the  Eastern  Counties  at  that  date*. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  have  a 

competition  between  two  methods  of  spinning — by  the  wheel, 

andtpiu'    and   by  the    domestic    machines  known  as  jennies.     The 

^^Tw^    jennies  would  have  ousted  the  wheels  under  any  circumstances 

^untfro?*  sooner  or  later,  but  there  were  other  causes  at  work  whidb 

tive,  accelerated  the  change.    Chief  among  these  was  the  scarcity 

of  wool,  with  a  consequent  diminution  of  employment  and 

such  low  rates  of  pay  that  hand  spinning  ceased  to  be  a 

remunerative  occupation.    The  change  became  the  subject  of 

not  part  of  a  domestic  weaver's  equipment,  bat  a  machine  which  competed  with 
wage-earning  workmen.    See  below,  p.  662. 

1  Annals  of  AgricuUure,  xv.  494.  >  lb.  497.  •  Jh.  685. 

*  "The  earnings  by  spinning  haye  for  the  last  year  been  much  cortafled, 
owing  to  the  woolstaplers  osing  spinning  engines  near  their  place  of  residence,  in 
preference  to  sending  their  wool  into  the  coontry  to  be  spun  by  hand."  AnnaU 
of  Agriculture,  zxvi.  19.  *  Annual  Register,  1816,  p.  70. 

>  T.  writing  in  1779  notices  that  distaff  spinning  was  still  maintained  in 
Norfolk.  Letters  on  the  Utiliiy  and  PoUcy  of  employing  Machinist  P- 14.  It  is 
said  that  spinning — ^presumably  with  a  wheel — was  introduced  by  an  Italian — 
Anthony  Bonvis — about  1505,  and  that  the  making  of  Devonshire  kerseys  began 
about  the  same  time  (0.  Owen,  Danger  of  the  Church  and  Kingdom  from  Foreigner», 
48).  The  wheel  had  come  into  general  use  in  England,  bnt  had  not  apparently 
penetrated  into  the  area  where  the  textile  arts  had  been  longest  established.  On 
the  modes  of  spinning  in  different  localities  in  1596,  S.  P.  D.  EL  Ad,  xxxin.  71. 
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complaint  as  early  as  1784,  when  the  price  was  unusually  ^^^^ 
high  for  a  time.  Governor  Pownall  urged  in  1788  that 
wages  for  spinning  must  be  raised,  so  that  the  spinners  might 
have  enough  to  live  on,  or  that  machines  must  be  introduced 
and  the  manu&cture  'broken  up/  He  calculated  that  a 
spinner  walked  thirty-three  miles,  stepping  back  and  for- 
wards to  the  wheel,  in  order  to  earn  2«.  8(2.^  The  lack  of 
employment,  with  starvation  wages  for  spinning,  would  of 
course  be  most  noticeable  in  districts  from  which  the  trade 
was  migrating,  as  for  ez€imple  in  the  Eastern  Counties ;  the 
rates  had  &llen  to  4c2.  a  day  as  compared  with  7d,  or  8d.  forty 
years  before*.  To  whatever  cause  these  starvation  payments 
for  spinning  in  the  old  centres  of  the  manufisusture  may  have 
been  due,  the  effects  were  very  serious.  Spinning  was  ceas-  even  a$ 
ing'  to  be  remunerative,  even  as  a  by-occupation.  In  1795,  t^patum. 
when  Davies  was  pleading  the  case  of  the  rural  labourers, 
he  insisted  on  the  importance  to  domestic  economy  of  the 
possibility  of  obtedning  an  income  from  this  source.  But 
the  opportunities  of  getting  work  of  this  sort  were  being 
curtailed,  at  all  events  in  the  old  centres  of  manu&cture ;  the 
fine  spinning,  which  was  so  much  in  demand,  was  badly  paid, 
while  the  inferior  hands  were  left  idle  altogether.  During 
the  wars,  the  interruption  of  the  wool  supply  from  Germany 
and  Spaing  and  the  closing  of  the  ordinary  channels  for 
exporting  cloth,  caused  violent  fluctuations;  and  these 
changes,  together  with  the  migration  of  industry  to  the  West 
Riding,  involved  thousands  of  families  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Southern  England  in  great  want. 

The  course  of  this  revolution  is  somewhat  obscured  by  the 
success  of  the  measures  which  were  intended  to  relieve  this 
distress.  It  had  been  recognised  fit)m  Tudor  times  onward, 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  government  to  take  special 
action  in  times  when  trade  was  bad;  the  difficulties  under 

1  AnMls  o/AffricuUure,  x.  546.  *  Ih,  xr.  261. 

<  In  1793  Mr  Maxwell  notes  in  regard  to  HuntingdonBhire  that  "women  and 
ehildren  may  have  constant  empk^yment  in  spinning  yam,  which  is  pnt  oat  by  the 
generality  of  the  conntry  shopkeepers;  thoogh  at  present  it  is  bat  a  very  in- 
difTerent  means  of  employment,  and  they  always  prefer  oat  of  door's  work  when 
the  season  comes  on."    AmuUs  of  Agrievltwrey  xxi.  170. 

*  ReporU,  Mite,  1802-8,  T.  266. 
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AJ).  1776   Henry  VIII  and  James  I  had  arisen  in  connection  with 

—1850 

weaving,  and  the  remedy  adopted  had  been  that  of  putting 
pressure  on  the  capitalists  to  give  employment.  But  this 
principle  could  not  be  applied  in  the  wool  &mine  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  The  failure  of  spinning  was  a 
more  widely  diffused  and  serious  evil  than  the  distress  among 
In  1798  the  the  weavers  had  been.    The  art  had  been  very  successfully 

Berkshire  •  */  y 

justices      introduced  into  most  parts  of  the  country,  and  offered  a  by- 
^^^^nces  occupation  for  women  and  children,  which  was  an  essential 
y^  <^«     part  of  the  domestic  economy.    Spinning  had  been  the  main- 
stay of  many  households,  and  when  it  declined,  numbers  of 
fiimilies,  which  had  hitherto  been  independent,  were  unable 
to  support  themselves  without  help  from  the  rates*.    The 
Berkshire  justices,  whose  example  in  dealing  with  the  difficulty 
was  widely  followed,  did  not  see  their  way  to  set  higher  rates 
for  agricultural  labour  or  artisan  employments,  but  tried  to 
grant  allowances  in  lieu  of  the  receipts  from  spinning,  and 
thus  supplemented  the  wages  of  the  labourers.    This  ex- 
pedient might  have  answered  if  the  depression  had  been 
merely  temporary ;  but  it  could  not  stay  the  course  of  progress 
and  this      which  was  making  itself  felt.    Indeed,  the  allowance  system 
the  probably  accelerated  the  changes.     By  relieving  distress  and 

''*^'*^  preventing  agitation  it  smoothed  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  jennies  and  power  spinning.  The  idler  part  of  the  women 
were  quite  content  to  receive  parochial  relief  as  a  regular 
thing,  and  even  destroyed  their  wheels'. 

Hand-jennies  did  the  work  well,  and  they  were  not 
very  costly,  as  they  did  not  involve  the  use  of  water  or 
to  spinning  steam  power ;  employers  could  have  the  spinning  done  under 
w^^to^*  supervision  on  their  own  premises,  and  the  new  implements 
steadily  superseded  the  immemorial  methods  of  work  in 
cottages.  This  was  the  most  important  step,  so  &r  as  its 
social  effects  were  concerned,  in  the  introduction  of  machineiy 
in  the  cloth  manu&cture.  So  long  as  the  spindle,  or  the 
wheel,  was  in  vogue,  spinning  was  practised  as  a  by-oocupation 

1  The  oooasioiial  dependence  of  spinners  on  aid  from  the  rates  had  been 
notioed  in  1766  at  Chippenham  and  Cahie,  Arthnr  Young  {AnsuUSf  vzn.  66).  He 
also  remarks  that  spinning  was  regarded  as  a  manufacture  which  brought  "  the 
borthen  of  enonnons  poor  charges."    lb,  ▼.  221,  also  420,  and  see  aboTO,  p.  638. 

3  Awsals  of  Agriculture,  xzt.  685. 
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by  women  who  had  many  other  duties  to  do.    But  the  jenny  ^{^J^^ 

with  its  twenty  spindles  was  a  more  elaborate  machine,  and 

spinning  came  to  be  a  definite  trade  on  its  own  account.    It 

ceased  to  be  carried  on  in  ordinary  cottages,  by  one  member 

of  the  &mily  or  another,  and  became  the  regular  employment  I 

of  a  particular  class  of  workers.    Though  the  regular  spinners 

might  earn  more  at  the  jenny  than  they  did  before,  there 

must  have  been  an  immense  reduction  in  the  number  of 

those  who  had  earned  a  little  with  their  wheels. 

The  domestic  lenny  was  not  however  destined  to  last.  <"*? 
Mr  Benjamin  Gott  of  Leeds  appears  to  have  been  the  first  ^nmng 
man  in  that  district  to  introduce  spinning  by  power*,  and     ^"'*^" 
&ctories  soon  encroached  upon  the  operations  of  the  spinning- 
jennies.     The  Yorkshire  rates  for  spinning  had  been  high", 
and  as  the  machinery  was  gradually  improved,  it  must  have 
effected  an  enormous  saving.    In  1828*,  power-spinning  was 
introduced  into  the  West  of  England  district,  and,  as  it  was 
calculated,  effected  a  saving  of  750  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of 
spinning  by  wheel.     The  introduction,  first  of  jennies  and 
then  of  power-spinning,  was  by  &r  the  most  important  change, 
so  &r  as  its  social  effects  are  concerned,  in  the  whole  revolu- 
tion; and  when  we  consider  its  magnitude,  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  new  departure  attracted  so  little 
attention  at  the  time. 

254.     The  introduction  of  the  flying  shuttle^  appears  to  Titeflyxnff 
have  had  a  remarkable  result  in  the  improved  position  oihrovght 
those  woollen  weavers  who  continued  to  get  employment  at  ^^^„ 
the  trade.    They  were  paid  by  the  piece,  and  the  price  of 
cloth  was  rising,  owing  to  the  increasing  cost  of  wool ;  but  the 
rate  of  payment  to  weavers  did  not  diminish.    Those  who 

1  Bischoff,  Comprehensive  Sittory  of  the  Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufaetwre, 
I.  816,  bat  Hint  seems  to  hAYc  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  this  distinction,  see 
below,  p.  661,  n.  4.  Messrs  Toplis  had  erected  a  spinning  miU  for  wool  at 
Caokney,  seven  miles  from  Mansfield  in  Nottinghamshire,  as  early  as  1788. 
Annals  of  Agriculture,  x.  281. 

>  The  developing  trade  of  the  West  Biding  fonnd  employment  for  all  available 
hands  in  1791 ;  Halifax  masters  had  to  pay  efpinners  at  the  rate  oi  Is.  Sd.  m 
U.  4d.  {Annals,  zvi.  423).  These  high  rates  were  partly  dne  to  the  ooncnrrent 
demand  for  labonr  for  cotton-spinning.  Account  qf  Society  for  Promotion  of 
Industry  in  Lindsey  (1789),  Brit.  Mns.  103.  1.  56,  p.  54. 

*  Miles'  Beport  In  Sports  from  Assistant  Hand-Loom  Weavers*  Com- 
missioners,  1840,  xxiv.  p.  890.  «  See  above,  p.  502. 
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A.D.  1776   ^ere  good  workmen,  and  chose  to  work  hard,  could  make  very 

large  earnings  indeed.    The  price  of  cloth  in  1803  was  said 

wooUen      to  havc  risen  307o>  while  weavers'  wages  had  increased 

Zkofilnd  100  7o;  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  weavers  looked 

^^^'      back  on  the  period  of  the  war  as  one  of  exceptional  prosperity^ 

This  gain  took  place,  however,  at  the  expense  of  the  weavers 

who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  altogether;  owing  to 

the  scarcity  of  material  it  was  inevitable  that  the  trade 

should  contract  rather  than  expand.    It  could  not  maintain  all 

the  labour  that  had  been  previously  engaged  in  it.    It  cannot 

be  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  despite  the  high  payments  made 

6i«<aeiMi.  to  the  employed  weavers,  there  was  much  discontent  among 

wmmenced  the  class,  and  this  found  expression  especially  in  the  West  of 

*^ation    England  district,  where  capitalism  was  in  vogue.  The  trade  was 

developing  in  the  Yorkshire  district,  and  the  Gloucestershire 

and  Wiltshire  weavers  had  difficulty  in  holding  their  own. 

Like  all  the  other  workmen's  agitations  of  the  time,  the 

demand  of  the  woollen  weavers  took  the  form  of  insisting 

/or  en-       that  the  old  laws  regulating  the  cloth  trade  should  be  carried 

MnSet.^  out.    These  were  very  numerous;  and  in  so  &r  as  they  laid 

down  definite  rules  for  the  size  and  weight  of  cloth,  they 

were  certainly  out  of  date ;  there  was  no  doubt  that  clothiers 

were  liable  to  punishment  for  infringing  them,  and  in  1803 

Parliament    passed   a   temporary   measure    for    preventing 

prosecution  under  these  Acts,  until  there  should  be  time  to 

The  (Mi-     consider   the  whole  subject.     A  Select  Committee  of  the 


oMven  House  of  Commous  reported,  in  1806,  on  the  question  of  the 
awrmUee-  regulation  of  the  clothing  trade.  The  most  pressing  diffi- 
'  *^  culties  arose  in  connection  with  the  Elizabethan  Statute  of 

Artificers.  This  had  fixed  on  seven  years  as  the  period 
of  apprenticeship,  and  since  weaving  could  be  learned  in  two 
or  three  years,  many  of  the  best  workmen  had  &iled  to  serve 
a  regular  apprenticeship*.    There  was  little  cause  for  surprise 

1  Beportt,  1840,  xxm.  417. 

a  ThiB  was  the  case  even  in  Yorkshire,  where  apprenticeship  had  a  firmer  hold 
than  in  the  West  of  England.  BCr  John  Lees,  Merchant  and  Woollen  Mann- 
factnrer  of  Halifax,  stated  in  his  eyidenoe  before  the  Committee  on  the  Yorkshire 
Woollen  Petition  in  1808:  "Not  one  in  Ten  of  the  Workmen  empli^ed  in  the 
woollen  mannf actory  has  served  a  regular  Apprenticeship ;  many  have  not  been 
apprenticed  at  all,  and  the  others  have  been  apprenticed  for  Three,  Foor,  or 
Five  Years  according  to  their  Ages.    Apprenticeships  for  Seven  Years  are  quite 
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that,  when  employment  was  scarce,  the  fully  trained  weavers  A.D.  me 
should  endeavour  to  take  a  stand  upon  their  legal  rights,  and  ~ 
insist  that  only  duly  qualified  men  should  be  set  to  work. 
The  clothiers,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  been  unwilling  to 
dismiss  good  workmen  in  order  to  take  on  men,  who  had  served 
an  apprenticeship,  but  who  were  not  better  workmen  than 
the  others.  The  complaints  of  the  weavers  received  very  full 
consideration  fix)m  Parliament,  but  it  was  not  possible  in  the 
then  state  of  public  opinion  to  comply  with  their  demands^ 
The  House  of  Commons  decided  to  set  aside  the  necessity  of  "'*••«* 
apprenticeship,  first  tentatively',  and  then  permanently,  in  the  porwrUy 
clothing  trades'.  There  were  somewhat  similar  difficulties 
in  other  trades,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  apprenticeship 
system  was  carried  out^;  and  Parliament  was  petitioned  to 
render  the  old  system  more  effectual ;  but  when  the  question 
had  been  once  raised,  it  became  clear  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  in  &vour  of  settling  it  in  another  &shion. 
Still,  no  immediate  action  was  taken;  a  Select  Committee 
was  appointed  to  take  evidence,  with  the  result  that  the 
chairman's  view  of  the  case  was  entirely  altered;  he  had 
.been  in  &vour  of  sweeping  away  the  legal  enforcement  of  the 
apprenticeship  system,  but  he  was  convinced  by  what  he 
heard,  that  this  would  be  a  serious  wrong  in  all  sorts  of  trade, 
that  it  would  tend  to  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  goods, 

mmeoeasaiy ;  a  Youth  from  Sixteen  to  Eighteen  YeurB  of  Age  woold  learn  the  Art 
of  Weaving  in  Twelye  Months.  That  he  has  some  persons  now  in  his  Empk^- 
ment  that  have  been  actually  engaged  for  Seven  Tears,  but  does  not  by  any  means 
t^iy^if^ffr  them  as  more  competent  workmen  than  others  who  have  not  been 
apprenticed  for  so  long  a  Time;  the  Consequence  of  being  obliged  to  maplaj 
none  but  legally  apprenticed  Weavers  must  reduce  the  Business  to  One-tenth  of 
its  present  Extent ;  That  he  knows  of  no  legal  Weavers  now  out  of  Employment, 
in  consequence  of  others  who  have  not  been  legally  apprenticed  being  employed ; 
on  the  oontraiy  Weavers  are  wanted:  That  he  apprehends  Nine  tenths  of  the 
present  workmen  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ  if  the  Statute  of  the  Fifth  of 
Elizabeth,  Chapter  Four,  should  be  enforced."    ReporU^  1802-8,  v.  805. 

1  The  weavers  of  Yorkshire,  who  regarded  apprenticeehip  as  the  bulwark  of 
the  domestic  system  and  desired  to  maintjvin  it  against  the  enoroaohments  of  the 
factory  system,  had  not  really  adhered  to  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth,  as  the  Trustees 
of  the  Cloth  Halls  at  Leeds  had  allowed  the  custom  of  five  years*  apprenticeship 
to  spring  up,  in  place  of  the  seven  years  demanded  by  law.  BeparU  {Woollen 
ManufcLCtwre),  1806,  zn.  581,  printed  pagination  IS. 

s  48  Geo.  m.  o.  186  and  continuing  Acts.  <  49  Geo.  HL  o.  109. 

*  See  above  on  the  calico  printers,  p.  641,  also  BeporU  {Committee  on  Ap- 
prentice Law$),  1812-13,  iv.  991. 
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AJ).  1776    and  to  a  lowering  of  the  status  of  the  workmen.    Petitions 

in  support  of  this  opinion  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the 

atid  despite  countiy,  and  all  sorts  of  trades^  But  a  mere  mass  of  evidence 

denee  in  '  had  no  chauce  of  producing  conviction  in  minds  which  were 

"ru^ng    thoroughly  imbued  with  a  belief  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  eco- 

*''  nomic  principles.     Mr  Sergeant  Onslow  urged  the  repeal  of 

the  Act,  and  remarked  that  "  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  though 

glorious,  was  not  one  in  which  sound  principles  of  commerce 

were  known"."     Mr  Phillips,  the  member  for  Ilchester,  was 

still  more  decided.    **  The  true  principles  of  commerce,"  he 

said, "  appeared  at  that  time  to  be  misunderstood,  and  the  Act 

in  question  proved  the  truth  of  this  assertion.    The  persons 

most  competent  to  form  regulations  with  respect  to  trade 

were  the  master  manu&cturers,  whose  interest  it  was  to  have 

goods  of  the  best  &bric,  and  no  legislative  enactment  could 

ever  effect  so  much  in  producing  that  result  as  the  merely 

leaving  things  to  their  own  courses  and  operation'." 

On  this  subject  the  politicians  were  only  giving  effect  to  the 
conclusions  of  economists  of  repute.  Chalmers  had  been  brief, 
but  to  the  point.  "  This  law,  as  &r  as  it  requires  apprentice- 
ships, ought  to  be  repealed,  because  its  tendency  is  to  abridge, 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  to  prevent  competition  among 
workmen*."  Adam  Smith,  with  his  experience  of  the  laxer 
Scottish  usage,  had  condemned  the  English  system*,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  if  any  of  his  followers,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  centuiy,  would  have  dissented  from  his  conclusion  on  this 
the  eyatem  point.  Oncc  again  laiasez  faire,  pure  and  simple,  triumphed 
^S^d.  **  through  the  influence  of,  and  with  the  approval  of  economists, 
and  the  apprenticeship  system  was  not  modified,  but  swept 
away  in  1814*.  It  thus  came  about  that  the  whole  Elizabethan 
labour  code,  both  as  regards  wages  and  apprentices,  was  for- 
mally abolished.  We  may  notice,  however,  that  whereas  the 
wages  clauses  had  been  regarded  as  a  mere  dead  letter,  the 
House  of  Commons  believed  that  apprenticeship  was  in  most 
cases  an  exceedingly  good  thing,  and  that  it  was  already  so 

1  It  appears  that  there  were  300,000  signatnreB  against,  and  9000  in  favour  of 
repeal.    Pari.  Debatee^  xxvn.  674. 

*  Pari,  Debates,  zxyh.  564,  see  also  881.  *  Ih.  572. 

4  Chahners,  Eetimatet  p.  86.  *  WeaUh  of  Nationt,  p.  6a 

«  54  Qeo.  m.  c.  96. 
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firmly  established  that  there  was  no  need  to  strengthen  it  by  ^^"^^ 
legislative  s^nctions^ 

266.    Parliament  was  also  called  npon  to  decide  on  the 
policy  which  should  be  pursued  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
machinery  for  dressing  and  finishing  the  clotL    A  statute  of  The  uae  of 
Edward  VI  had  prohibited  the  use  of  gig-mills,  and  about  ti^h  *' 
1802,  when  a  machine  which  bore  the  same  name  was  intro-  ^ega^was 
duced  into  Wiltshire,  it  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  rioting ;  Permitted, 
though,  as  it  appears,  similar  machinery  had  been  in  use  for 
some  time  in  Qloucestershire*.  It  was  not  quite  clear  whether 
the  new  machines  were  identical  with  those  which  had  been 
prohibited  in  Tudor  times' ;  but  the  attention  of  the  parlia- 
mentary Committee  on  the  subject  was  chiefly  directed  to  the 
quality  of  the  work  done.    When  the  members  were  once 
convinced  that  machine  work  did  not  injure  the  &bric  and 
wrought  as  well  or  better  than  the  hand,  they  were  entirely  nnoethey 
disinclined  to  support  the  workmen  in  their  demand  for  the  workweU; 
enforcement  of  the  old  prohibition  of  gig-mills^  or  to  recom- 
mend that  action  should  be  taken. 

This  Committee  of  1806  felt  bound  to  allude  at  some 
length  to  the  troubles  which  had  arisen  in  Yorkshire,  in  con-  *»<  '*« 
nection  with  the  introduction  of  shearing  firames.     These  invented 
were  undoubtedly  a  new  invention,  and  as  such  lay  outside  y>^SJ]JJ^^ 
the  precise  sphere  of  the  Committee's  enquiries.   Mr  Qott  had 
introduced  them  at  Leeds^  and  the  employers,  who  adopted 
them,  could  dispense  with  some  of  their  men.    In  this, 
as  in  other  departments  of  the  woollen  trade,  there  could 
be  no  hope  that  manu&cture  would  expand,  so  that  more 

1  PaH.  Debates,  xtyh.  564. 

*  Beport9  (Woollen  Clothiers'  Petition),  1802-d,  v.  254:  1806,  m.  p.  8. 

•  BeporU  {Woollen  Cflothiert*  Petition),  1802-3,  v.  251.  The  snbjeot  is  dis- 
eoMed  l^  J.  Anstie,  in  his  rery  interestiiig  Obaervatione  on  the  neeeesity  of 
introducing  improved  machinery  into  the  wooUen  manufacture  in  the  counties  of 
Wilts,  Gloucester,  and  Somerset  (1803),  68.  See  above,  p.  297  n.  4.  The  London 
dothworkers  complained  of  the  use  of  gig-miUs  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
S.  P.  D.  C.  I.  ccLvn.  1.  4. 

A  Bischoff,  op.  cit,  i.  815.  Mr  William  Hirst  of  Leeds  olaimed  that  the  oloth 
mannfactored  in  Yorkshire  before  1813  would  not  bear  gig-finishing,  as  the  West 
of  England  cloth  did,  and  that  he  was  the  first  to  manuf actore  a  doth  on  which 
the  frames  could  be  used  with  advantage  (Hirst,  History  of  the  WooUen  Trade 
dtsring  the  last  Sixty  Years  (1844),  17.  He  also  claims  that  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce  spinning  mules  into  the  woollen  manufacture,  p.  39.  The  public 
recognition  which  he  received  shows  that  he  rendered  considerable  services  to  the 
Yorkshire  trade. 
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—1850^^^    labour  would  be  eventually  required.     That  had  happened 
in  the  cotton  trade,  where  the  conditions  of  the  supply  of 
materials  were  quite  different,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  aigued, 
from  his  experience  as  a  cotton  manu&cturer,  that  the  same 
^^^A^     thing  would  occur  in  the  woollen  trade  as  well*.    But  he  was 
workmen  of  entirely  mistaken ;  the  shearmen  who  had  combined  in  a  secret 
empiotftnent  g^j^^^yt  ^^j^  perfectly  right  in  believing  that  they  were  being 
ousted  from  employment  by  the  competition  of  machines. 
They  had  no  hope  of  continuing  to  live  by  the  trade  in  which 
androfued  they  had  been  brought  up.     Under  these  circumstances,  a 
JJofcfiT*^    series  of  attacks  on  the  new  machines  was  ably  planned  and 
oppontion,  yigorously  carried  out.    The  shearmen'  had  a  very  complete 
secret  organisation,  the  working  of  which  has  been  dramati- 
cally pourtrayed  by  Mrs  G.  L.  Banks*.    One  murder  occurred 
in  connection  with  this  outbreak,  near  Huddersfield",  and 
there  was  an  immense  destruction  of  property. 

This  was  the  only  branch   of  the  Yorkshire  clothing 
trades  in  whitsh  the  attempted  introduction  of  machinery 
was  signalised  by  outbursts  of  mob  violence*.     The  rioters 
in  which     were  closely  associated  with  the  Luddites,  who  had  been 
oMo^Ztd  goaded  into  violent  outbreaks  by  the  distress  they  endured 
^ij^i^     as  framework  knitters  in   Nottinghamshire.    The  circum- 
stances of  the  two  trades  were  curiously  distinct ;  the  shear- 
men were   agitating   against   the   introduction   of  a   new 
machine,  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  Luddites,  as  there 

1  Beporti,  1806,  m.  1033,  printed  pagination  441. 

*  They  had  a  powerful  oombinatioxi  in  Leeds,  before  1806,  and  called  ont  all  the 
shearmen  in  Mr  Oott's  employ,  because  he  took  two  apprentices  whose  age  was 
not  in  accordance  with  their  roles.   BeporU^  1806.  m.  959,  printed  pagination  367. 

s  BepoH  from  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Woollen  Mamtfaetmre,  1806, 
m.  printed  pagination  15.  *  Bond  Slaves. 

*  Report  from  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  {Disturbed  Northern  Counties) ,  1812, 
n.  809. 

0  The  rioters  had  been  saccessfnl  in  1780  in  preventing  the  use  of  frames. 
(See  above,  p.  625,  n.  8.)  Hirst,  writing  in  1844,  says :  "  Abont  sixty  years  ago  an 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  machinery  for  finishing  the  cloth,  both  in  the 
West  of  England  and  in  Torkshire.  The  workmen  raised  the  most  violent 
opposition  to  it,  and  after  a  severe  struggle  the  masters  in  Torkshire  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt,  while  in  the  West  of  England  they  succeeded. 
They  thus  had  a  double  advantage,  for  all  their  goods  were  manufactured  under 
their  own  care,  while  those  in  Torkshire  were  manufactured  in  various  parts  and 
brought  to  sell  in  the  Cloth  Hall,  in  Leeds,  in  the  balk  state.  They  were  then 
sent  out  to  be  finiRhed,  for  there  were  few  at  that  time  who  manufactured  and 
finished  cloth."    Hirst,  p.  10. 
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had  been  no  considerable  improvement  in  the  stocking  frame.  a.d.  1776 

*  o  1850 

It  continued  to  be  worked  by  human  power,  and  the  trade  was 
for  the  most  part  carried  on  by  men  who  hired  machines  and 
worked  them  in  their  cottages.     Still  it  was  true  that  the 
stockingers  and  the  shearmen  were  alike   suffering  from 
capitalist  oppression — though  in  different  forms — that  the 
implements  in  their  respective  trades  were  known  as  frames, 
and  that  the  destruction  of  these  frames  offered  the  most 
obvious  means  of  revenging  themselves  on  their  employers^ 
Framework  knitting  was  carried  on  both  in  the  hosiery  and  When  the 
lace  trades,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  industry  had  hardly  ^offrwM- 
altered  during  sixty  years  preceding  1812*,    New  machines  ^^^i^ 
were   being   devised   in   the   lace   trade,  but   had   hardly  ^^j^**"y 
been  introduced,  and  did  not  affect  the  stockingers.    Up 
till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Framework 
Knitters'  Company  had  been  successful  in  exercising  a  certain 
control  over  the  trade,  in  Qodalming,  Tewkesbury  and  Not- 
tingham, as  well  as  in  London ;  but  there  was  good  reason  for 
saying  that  they  acted  as  a  mere   monopoly',  and  passed 
regulations  which  restricted  the  trade,  while  they  did  little  to 
improve  it  in  any  way.    After  a  long  enquiry  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved  to  set  their  by-laws  altogether  aside  in 
1763*.    Shortly  after  this  time,  however,  there  were  serious. 'compZaVnit 
complaints    from    the   workmen   in    London,   Nottingham,  ^rofe/rom' 
Leicester,  Tewkesbury,  and  other  places,  of  the  hardships  to  ***  *""^' 
which  they  were  subjected*,  especially  by  the  fiwt  that  they 

1  The  eridenoa  appears  to  show  that  the  Laddites  were  engaged  in  execnting 
popalar  yengeanoe  on  wealthy,  or  hard,  owners  of  frames,  and  it  is  difflcnlt  to  see 
that  their  action  was  in  any  way  oonneoted  with  the  great  mechanical  progress  of 
the  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  riots  in  Yorkshire  were  directed  against  a  newly 
intiodnced  machine.  The  mob  in  the  West  Riding  was  carefully  discriminating, 
and  eonoentrated  its  attention  almost  exdnsiyely  on  those  parts  of  the  btiildings 
where  shearing  frames  and  gig-mills  were  in  operation  (^fiiMKil  £egitttrt  1812, 64; 
CfhrameU,  pp.  89,  51,  lU).  As  the  work  done  by  the  machines  was  cheaper  and 
better,  the  rioters  were  nnfortonate  in  trying  to  secure  a  position  which 
Parliament  had  treated  as  uitenahle. 

*  Btratt's  apparatus  bad  been  patented  in  1768  (Felkin,  Bwtory  of  Machine- 
wrought  Hotiery,  98) ;  and  Heathoote  applied  power  to  the  frames  in  1816,  %b.  248. 

•  In  1720,  they  had  attempted  to  raise  a  capital  of  £2,000,000  and  cany  on  the 
trade  as  a  joint-stock  company.    Oommona  Jownalt,  zzvi.  786.  *  lb.  788. 

»  In  1779  John  Long,  a  frame- work  knitter,  gare  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
whereas  workmen  used  to  be  able  to  earn  2§.  Id.  per  day  now  they  conld  only  ean 
If.  Bd.    Out  of  that  they  had  to  pay  Bd,  for  frame-rent  and  about  Sd.  more  for 
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AJ>.  1776    were  responsible  to  the  masters  for  paying  frame-rent,  whether 
~      '      they  had  employment  given  them  or  not^    The  proposals  to 
frame-       regulate  wages  were  negatived,  however,  and  things  dragged 
on  till  1811  and  1812,  when  the  interruption  of  trade  caused 
a  general  reduction  in  the  lace-making  at  Nottingham,  and 
the  oppressiveness  of  the  charge  for  frame-rents  was  especially 
felt;  but  the  disturbance  appears  to  have  been  aggravated 
by  the  action  of  a  new  class  of  masters,  who  had  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  trade,  and  regarded  frames  as  a  profitable 
andatUh     investment.     At  the  same  time,  large  quantities  of  goods 
i^erior^    wero  produced  of  such  an  inferior  quality  as  to  damage  the 
^^waS^  reputation  of  the  trade  very  considerably".     The  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  inclined  to  recommend  the 
entire  prohibition  of  certain  classes  of  manufactures,  and  to 
insist  on  the  publication  of  a  schedule  of  payments ;  but  after 
hearing  additional  evidence,  they  realised  more  clearly  the 
very  complicated  nature  of  this  industry,  and  the  impractic- 
ability of  carrying  out  the   suggestions  which  had  been 
incorporated  in  a  Bill'.     A  kind  of  cheap  stocking,  known 

winding,  seaming,  needles  and  candles.  They  had  to  work  from  6  to  10  o*elook  to 
earn  U.  Id.  When  work  was  given  out  it  took  some  time  to  prepare  the  materials 
for  the  loom.  Masters  wonld  not  employ  a  man  who  has  a  frame  of  his  own, 
bnt  force  the  persons  they  employ  to  hire  a  frame  from  their  employer.  That 
seyeral  hosiers  in  Tewkesbury  compel  the  men  to  boy  the  materials  and  make  the 
stockings,  which  they  afterwards  purchase  of  them,  and  sometimes  throw  them 
apon  the  hands  of  the  workmen.  The  men  are  compelled  to  bny  the  ootUm  wool 
from  the  masters,  and  sell  it  to  the  spinners,  and  then  purchase  the  thread  from 
the  spinners.    Commons  JowmaU,  xjulvu.  870. 

^  A  witness  (Marsh)  said,  **  That  he  knows  several  of  the  Masters  of  London  who 
employ  journeymen  and  let  out  more  frames  to  them  than  they  have  Employment 
for,  for  the  Sake  of  the  Frame  Bents."  Commons  JtmrnaU^  zxm.  742.  Another 
witness  deposed  in  1779,  *'  That  he  has  been  obliged  to  pay  Frame  Rent  though  his 
Master  had  not  given  him  work,  and  in  case  of  illness  he  is  obliged  to  pay  Frame 
Bent."    Commons  Journals^  xzzvn.  870. 

'  "It  appears  by  the  evidence  given  before  your  Committee  that  aU  the 
Witnesses  attribute  the  decay  of  the  trade  more  to  the  making  of  fraudulent  and 
bad  articles  than  to  the  war  or  to  any  other  cause.  *  *  *  It  cannot  be  necessary  for 
your  Ck>mmittee  to  state  that  the  making  of  bad  artides  and  deceitful  work  in  any 
manufacture  tends  to  bring  the  Trade  into  disgrace  and  ultimately  to  the  ruin  of 
the  Trade ;  of  this  the  Lace  Trade  at  Nottingham,  which  has  been  for  many  years 
a  most  lucrative  and  flourishing  trade,  is  a  striking  instance.  And  it  appears  to 
your  Conmiittee  that  in  this  particular  branch  most  gross  frauds  are  constantly 
practised  which  must  destroy  it,  unless  some  check  can  be  pat  to  these  practices 
by  the  Legislature."  JRsport  of  the  Committee  on  the  Frametoorh  Knitters* 
Petitions,  1812,  n.  206. 

'  "Your  Committee  have  been  confirmed  in  the  Opinion  expressed  in  their 
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as  "  cut-up  work*/*  was  beginning  to  come  into  the  market  ^^''^ 
at  this  time';   and  seven  years  later  the  disastrous  effect 
on  the  regular  manu&cturers  of  flooding  the  market  with 
inferior  qualities  was  fully  apparent  in  the  neighbouring 
districts  of  Leicestershire*,  which  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
considerable  prosperity  even  at  the  time  of  the  Luddite 
riots*.     Parliament  had  no  success  either  in  putting  down  which 
the  low-class  work,  or  regulating  the  abuse  of  frame-rents,  ^rket, 
or  dealing  with  the  owners  of  independent  &ames^    Bad 
as  the  state  of  affairs  had  been  in  1811,  at  the  time  when 
Bjnron  made  his  celebrated  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords', 

former  Report,  that  the  Workmen  sofFer  considerable  inconyeniencee  and  are 
liable  to  deductions  in  Tarions  ways,  in  the  payment  for  their  work ;  bat  they  hare 
found  it  yery  difficult  to  suggest  measures  that  can  meet  or  obviate  all  those 
abases,  being  of  opinion  that  legislative  enactments  alone  will  not  have  that  effect, 
and  that  trade  of  every  kind  should  be  left  as  much  as  possible  to  find  its  own 
level."  They  propose  the  *'  removal  from  the  Bill  of  certain  Glauses  relative  to  the 
Hosiery  business  and  also  to  recommend  the  enactment  of  certain  Begulations  for 
the  Lace  Trade  which  they  confidently  hope  will  tend  to  remove  much  dissatis- 
faction between  Masters  and  Workmen  in  that  Trade,  and  to  encourage  the  more 
general  use  of  that  article  by  ensuring  its  more  serviceable  and  perfect  quality.*  *  * 
They  consider  it  (the  Bill)  in  some  degree  as  a  Bill  of  experiment  and  therefore 
recommend  it  to  be  passed  only  for  a  limited  time."  Second  Beport  of  the 
Committee  tq>on  the  Petitione  of  the  Framework  Knitten^  1812,  n.  268. 

1  The  cut-work  was  made  in  one  large  piece  and  afterwards  cut  out  to 
the  shape  of  the  leg,  the  seams  by  which  th^  are  joined  being  often  very  iU  done. 
This  was  much  cheaper  and  depressed  the  regular  woven  trade.  "  The  hosiers  who 
do  not  make  the  cut-up  work  are  continually  lowering  the  wages  to  meet  them  in 
the  market.  *  *  *  It  has  caused  men's  ribbed  hose,  which  were  in  1814  and  1815  at 
12i.  a  dozen  when  they  were  wrought  with  a  selvage.. .to  be  reduced  so  that  they 
are  now  brought  into  Uie  market  at  be.  a  dozen  making."  Rq^te,  1819,  ▼.  416. 
Gut-work  "  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  quantity  of  stockings  in  the  market  and 
\fy  that  means  it  always  keeps  the  market  overstocked  with  goods,  thereby 
obliging  the  manufacturers  to  dismiss  a  large  quantity  of  hands  "  (i6.  417).  The 
men  had  to  work  extra  hours  and  so  there  was  an  increased  quantity. 

'  Report  of  the  Committee  upon  the  Petitione  of  the  Framework  Knittere, 
1812,  n.  207. 

*  "  The  direct  effect  of  the  ent-up  work  is  to  throw  an  additional  quantity  of 
goods  into  an  already  overstocked  market  which  effects  a  reduction  of  price  in  all 
the  articles,  not  of  the  cut-up  articles  only,  but  also  of  the  better  fabric.  In  the 
home  nuurket  it  has  had  the  effect  of  inducing  a  substitute  to  be  adopted  in  many 
families  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  oar  worsted  articles."  The 
foreigners  have  either  porchased  throogh  the  medium  of  their  agents,  or  in  many 
eases  have  come  personally  into  the  market  to  sell  out  their  own  articles."  Rtfporte^ 
1819,  V.  480,  printed  pagination  80. 

*  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Framework  KnitUre*  Petition  (1819), 
▼.407. 

*  Report  of  the  Commietion  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Condition  of  th§ 
Frame- Work  KnUtere,  in  Reports ,  1846,  xv.  68.  •  Pari.  DehaUs,  xxi.  966. 
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—1860^^  it  had  become  much  worse  in  1845,  when  Mr  Muggeridge 

reported  on  the  state  of  the  traded    All  the  old  evils  existed, 

^  •"^^    and  new  causes  of  complaint  are  mentioned  as  well.    There  was 

aggraoaud  much  loss  of  time  to  the  workers,  who  did  not  receive  yam 

when  they  gave  back  the  finished  goods  at  the  end  of  the 

week,  but  had  to  wait  till  mid-day  on  Monday*.    As  the 

weavers  wrought  at  home  they  were  able  to  requisition  the 

assistance  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  the  whole  &mily 

were  occupied  for  very  long  hours  and  at  starvation  wages, 

fix)m  which  the  firame-rents  had  always  to  be  deducted.     The 

business  was  easily  learned,  and  owing  to  the  conditions  in 

which  it  was  carried   on,  the  supply  of  labour,  male  and 

female,  was  practically  unlimited.     In  periods  of  occasional 

depression,  even  benevolent  masters  had  believed  they  were 

doing  the  kindest  thing  in  spreading  the  work  among  many 

&miiies,  so  as  to  give  all  a  little  to  do,  on  the  principle  that 

a  little  pay  was  better  than  none'.    There  was  thus  a  stint* 

on  the  employment  of  each  hand,  and  the  irregularity  of  their 

*y  **J      .  earnings  was  in  itself  a  serious  evil.     Mr  Muggeridge  rightly 

tpreaeUng    regarded  this  practice  of  spreading  work  as  the  main  cause  of 

>  According  to  his  figures  wages  haA  iaUan  85  %  between  1811  and  1842. 
Beports^  etc,,  1846,  zv.  p.  51.  In  1819  a  special  appeal  to  the  charity  of  the 
nation  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  framework  knitters  by  Robert  Hall,  bat  the 
distress  was  constantly  recurring,  p.  107. 

*  Bepartt,  «(«.,  1846,  zr.  117.  The  long-established  enstom  of  idling  on 
Batmday  to  Monday  to  which  the  Factory  GommissionerB  called  attention  in  18S8 
was  not  BO  entirely  without  excnse  as  they  believed,  bat  seems  to  have  been 
originally  due  to  this  unsatisfactory  trade  asage.  Ih.  1888,  zx.  584.  Beporl, 
Factories  Inquiry  Oommiiaion,  *  BeporU,  etc.,  1846,  zr  65. 

*  "  The  practice  of '  stinting '  being  resorted  to  in  most  periods  of  depression  in 
the  trade  with  the  twofold  object  of  keeping  the  machinery  going,  and  denying 
the  fall  amoont  of  profits  from  its  use  in  the  shape  of  frame-rents,  the  workman 
instead  of  being  driyen  to  seek  other  employment,  as  he  most  necessarily  do  if 
left  wholly  unemployed,  is  kept,  sometimes  for  months  together,  on  the  borders  of 
staryation  with  just  enough  of  work  to  preyent  him  seeking  a  more  extended  field 
of  occupation,  and  too  little  to  maintain  either  himself  or  his  family  in  apy  state 
approaching  to  comfort  or  respectability.  *  *  *  Time  after  time  the  operatiyes  in 
particular  qualities  of  goods  haye  been  stinted  to  two  or  three  or  four  days'  work 
in  a  week  only,  for  weeks  or  months  together ;  eyery  obstacle  thrown  in  the  waj 
to  check  their  facilities  of  prodnetion,  such  as  deferred  or  scanty  supplies  of  the 
material  for  manufacture  from  the  warehonse;  complaints  of  the  work  when 
made  and  heavy  abatements  on  one  pretext  or  another  deducted  from  the  scanty 
pittance  of  wages  earned  *  *  *  until  at  length  the  continued  pressure  on  the 
market  of  goods  so  produced  necessarily  sold  at  any  sacrifice  hj  needy  manu- 
facturers has  forced  down  prices  to  a  level  which  has  often,  for  a  eonsiderablft 
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all  the  distress*,  and  appears  to  fevour  the  granting  of^J^^^^ 
allotments*  as  a  means  of  affording  valuable  occupation  in 
leisure  time.  But  though  this  expedient  was  tried  it  could 
not  serve  to  raise  wages;  the  industrial  'reserve''  was 
so  large  that  the  capitalist  could  force  the  stockingers  to 
accept  any  terms,  while  the  charge  for  frame-rents  ran 
remorselessly  on.  The  stockingers  had  endeavoured  to  con- 
test these  claims,  and  had  raised  a  case  under  the  Truck 
Acts,  but  it  was  given  against  them';  altogether  the  circum- 
stances of  the  trade  were  such  that  capitalists  had  the 
opportunity  of  acting  very  oppressively  towards  the  men. 
The  evidence  seems  to  show  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  larger  masters  maintained  an  honourable  course  on  the 
whole ;  but  that  the  small  capitalists,  who  had  difficulty  in 
carrying  on  business  at  all,  were  less  scrupulous. 

The  story  of  the  framework  knitters  is  particularly  in-  a^  wre 
structive  for  those  who  desire  to  analyse  the  causes  of  the  machinery 
distress  that  was  felt  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.    In 
this  particular  industry,  where  conditions  were  so  utterly 
miserable,  there  can  be  no  pretence  that  mechanical  improve- 
ments contributed  to  the  degradation  of  the  workers ;  this 
was  due  to  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  may  be  &»<  <o 
best  described  as  reckless  competition.    The  institutions  of  comp«. 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  had  aimed 
at  maintftiTiing  the  quality  of  goods  as  a  necessary  condition 
of  lasting  industrial  success;  the  old  methods  of  achieving 
this  result  were  no  longer  practicable ;  but  the  evils,  against 
which  they  had  been  directed,  became  particularly  rampant 
when  manu£gkcturer8  came  to  aim  at  mere  cheapness,  as  the 
only  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  successful  conduct  of 
business.    So  long  as  this  was  the  case  no  improvement 
seemed  possible;  to  raise  wages  in  any  way  would  increase 

period,  almoet  annihilated  particular  branches  of  the  trade."  Beports,  1845,  xv. 
67,  printed  pagination  65.  ^  /&•  M2. 

«  75. 138.  This  practice  proved  favonrable  to  hand-loom  weayers  at  Bridport 
{lb,  Beportt  from  AuistaiU  OommUtionera  on  Sand-Loom  Weaioen,  1840,  xxm. 
288),  bat  its  success  depended  on  the  precise  form  of  the  scheme,  and  one  of  the 
methods  tried  at  Frome  did  little  good.  (/&.  800.)  On  the  failore  of  allotmenU. 
where  too  large,  as  at  Botherfleld  in  Snssex,  or  when  managed  by  pariah  officers, 
not  by  private  individnals,  see  BeporU  1834,  xxvn.  107. 

•  F.  Engeis,  Condiiion$,  84.  *  Felkin,  op.  eit,  455. 
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—1860^^^  the  expense  of  production,  and  diminish  the  sale  of  the  goods ; 
while  the  low  rates  of  wages  were  in  themselves  an  obstacle 
to  improved  production;  it  seemed  to  be  a  vicious  circle, 
from  which  there  was  no  escape. 


in.    Aggravations  of  the  evils  of  transition. 

266.  All  periods  of  rapid  transition  are  likely  to  be 
times  of  difficulty,  especially  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
ntiim'  munity ;  under  no  circumstances  could  such  sweeping  changes, 
as  were  involved  in  the  Industrial  Revolution,  have  passed 
over  the  country  without  inflicting  an  immense  amount  of 
suffering.  Some  pains  were  taken  to  mininuse  the  trouble, 
especially  where  it  affected  the  women  and  children  who 
practised  spinning  as  a  by-employment;  and  the  strain 
of  the  times  was  partially  alleviated  by  the  expedient  of 
parish  allowances^  With  this  exception,  however,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  day  were  such  as  to  aggravate  the  inevitable 
evils  of  transition.  These  arose  &r  less  from  the  introduction 
of  new  machines,  than  from  the  fact  that  the  labourer  had 
come  to  be  so  entirely  dependent  on  the  state  of  trade,  for 
obtaining  employment,  and  for  the  terms  on  which  he  was 
^  remunerated.     Fluctuations  of  business  were  £ettal  to  his 

aggrowxttd 

Jy  the  well-being  in  every  industry,  whether  it  had  been  affected  by 
^^^  the  introduction  of  new  processes  and  appliances  or  not  The 
*'^^^'  commercial  development,  which  had  been  going  on  so  rapidly, 
was  not  checked  by  the  secession  of  the  colonies,  and  during 
the  half-centmy  from  1775  to  1825  English  trade  increased 
enormously.  (The  Industrial  Revolution  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  commercial  expansion  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,,  and  it  led  in  turn  to  an  unprecedented 
extension  of  our  trade*.  But  the  political  complications  with 
France  and  America,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  were  incompatible 

^  See  aboTe,  pp.  688  and  656,  also  below,  p.  718. 

s  The  tonnage  of  the  shipping  belonging  to  Great  Britain  in  1780  was  619,000, 
and  in  1790  it  had  increased  to  1,856,000.  The  shipping  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  1,698,000  in  1800;  2,211,000  in  1810;  2,489,000  in  1820;  2,201,000  in 
1880;  2,584,000  in  1840;  8,565,000  in  1850 ;  and  4,659,000  in  1860.  L.  Levi,  op.  eU. 
pp.  60, 146,  246  and  412. 
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with  steady  growth.    The  progress  which  occurred  was  the  ^JLi^^^ 
outcome  of  a  series  of  violent  reactions;  the  alternations  of 
periods  of  peace  and  war  were  continually  afifecting  the  con-  rendered 


ditions  under  which  maritime  intercourse  could  be  carried  oHyfacturin^ 
and  business  of  every  kind  was  highly  speculative.    That  ^**'*^^'* 
large  fortxmes  were  made  is  true  enough ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that,  in  such  a  state  of  affairs,  all  attempts  to  provide  steady  «*<<  t^^^d 
employment  for  the  operatives,  at  regular  wages,  were  doomed  operatives* 
to  &ilure,  and  the  standard  of  life  could  not  but  be  lowered,  ip^       ^ 
The  minor  fluctuations  in  the  cloth  trade,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  had  taxed  the  abilities  of  the  ad- 
ministration, but  the  expansion  cmd  contraction,  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
were  on  a  very  much  larger  scale,  and  affected  a  far  greater 
number  of  industries.    It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  out 
these  ramifications  in  detail ;  we  can  only  attempt  to  indicate 
the  general  effects  which  the  wars  of  this  period  had,  in 
interrupting,  or  diverting  English  commerce,  and  inducing 
financial  disaster. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  immediate  effects  of  the  rupture  ^A  ^*^ 
with  the  United  States  in  1776,  were  very  much  felt  by  the  American 
commercial  community,  or  the  industrial  population.  The 
market  for  our  manufisu^tures  there  was  closed;  but  there 
must  have  been  an  increased  demand  for  the  equipment  of 
our  fiurmies.  There  was  probably  some  difficulty  about  naval 
stores;  but  so  long  as  supplies  could  be  obtained  fix)m 
Canada,  and  firom  the  Baltic,  this  can  hardly  have  been 
serious.  The  mischief  of  the  revolt  only  came  home  to 
Englishmen  as  the  country  was  embroiled  in  incidental 
disputes  with  one  after  another  of  the  European  countries. 
The  French  were  only  too  delighted  to  see  the  break-up  of 
English  power  in  America,  and  were  ready  to  foment  the 
quarrel  They  were  jealous  of  the  magnificent  maritime 
resources  which  had  been  revealed  to  the  world,  when  the 
influence  of  Chatham  was  exerted  on  English  policy ;  they 
feared  that  the  French  West  Indies^  would  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  British  monster,  as  Canada  had  been ;  and  some  of  them 
anticipated  that  the  rise  of  an  independent  state  in  the  New 

1  Lecky,  Etigland  in  the  Eighteenth  Oentwyt  it.  S9. 
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AJX1776    World  would  exorcise  the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  European 
peoples^    For  a  time  the  French  Qovermnent  was  content 
with  giving  clandestine  assistance  to  the  colonists',  but  this 
attitude  could  not  be  maintained  for  long;  and  in  1778  King 
Louis  openly  espoused  the  American  cause  and  concluded  a 
tfHutaign    treaty  with  the  United  States.     When  the  mask  was  once 
oaitto^   thrown  aside,  it  was  impossible  to  explain  away  the  unfiiendly 
hevek  and  ^^  ^£  ^y^h  the  French  had  been  guilty,  and  Englishmen 
rivals,        imth.  heavy  hearts'  drifted  into  a  war  which  had  become 
inevitable.    The  various  branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
were  so  closely  connected  that  this  involved  a  quarrel  with 
Spaing    The  Dutch  were  eager  to  reestablish  the  regular 
commercial  relations  with  the  North  American  coast  icom 
which  the  Navigation  Acts  had  excluded  them,  and  naturally 
followed  the  course  pursued  by  France.    They  supplied  the 
colonists  with  arms  cmd  ammunition,  and  joined  in  the  fray 
when  war  was  declared  in  1780.     England  found  herself 
actively  opposed  by  the  most  powerful  maritime  nations  of 
the  Continent,  at  the  time  when  she  was  seeking  to  coerce 
her  colonies.    Nor  was  assistance  to  be  hoped  for  from  any  of 
the  Powers  which  were  not  actually  in  arms  against  Great 
Britain.     Frederick  of  Prussia  cherished  a  grudge  against 
England,  and  though  he  gave  no  open  countenance  to  the 
Americans,  he  discouraged  the  efforts  of  the  English  King  to 
utilise  his  German  connection  in  order  to  enlist  soldiers  for 
employment  in  dealing  with  the  colonists.     But  the  most 
serious  blow  came  from  Catharine  of  Russia,  who  was  pro- 
bably more  inclined  to  sympathise  with  England  than  any  of 
and  liuasia  the  Other  European  monarchs.  The  English  had  been  strictly 
maintain-    scrupulous  in  respecting  Russian  commerce,  but  the  Spaniards 
doctr^%f  h^  heen  less  careful ;  and  Catharine,  in  self-defence,  defined 
^^^^      a  doctrine   of  neutral  trading  which  she  was  prepared  to 
enforce.    The  rule,  which  she  enunciated  in  1780,  differed 
from  the  traditional  principles,  which  England  maintained*. 

^  Turgot,  Memoire  tw  la  maniire  dont  la  France  et  VEspagne  devotent  mmisoffer 
leu  suites  de  la  querelle  entre  la  Orande  Bretagne  et  ses  Oolonies,  in  (Euvret  (1809), 
▼m.  461. 

s  Lecky,  op.  eit.  44.  •  Pari,  Hist,  xix.  920,  928. 

*  The  Spaniards  were  strongly  anti-English  and  supplied  the  Americans  with 
gnupowder.    Lecky,  op.  cit.  iv.  45. 

B  ««The  doctrine  of  maritime  law  which  England  had  steadily  aborted  waa 
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She  insisted  that  neutral  vessels  should  be  allowed  to  trade  ^Jivi^^* 
freely  from  port  to  port  on  the  coasts  of  nations  at  war,  and 
that  all  goods  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  belligerent  Powers 
should  be  free  in  neutral  ships.    These  principles  made  it  to  the  dis- 
impossible  for  a  belligerent  to  cut  off  the  commerce  of  an of^S!e^^ 
enemy,  and  they  were  favourable  to  the  Americans,  since  their  ^'v'*^. 
trade  could  go  on  unchecked.    This  doctrine  was  also  advan- 
tageous to  the  smaller  maritime  Powers,  which  could  claim  a 
right  to  continue  and  develop  a  carrying  trade,  when  England 
was  hampered  by  hostilities    Sweden  and  Denmark  immedi- 
ately adopted  the  same  policy  as  Russia,  and  Austria,  Portugal 
and  the  Two  Sicilies  also  joined  the  Armed  Neutrality^ 
These  Powers  refused  to  recognise  any  blockade  which  was 
not  rendered  effective,  and  thus  the  different  questions,  which 

that  wbich  Vattel  laid  down  when  he  maintained  that '  the  effects  belonging  to  an 
enemy  foond  on  board  a  neutral  ship  are  seizahle  by  the  rights  of  war '  {Droits  des 
Chm,  book  zn.  {  116).  *  *  *  The  right  of  a  belligerent  to  oonflaoate  all  goods 
belonging  to  an  enemy  f onnd  on  neutral  yessels  had  been  folly  recognised  in  the 
Coneolato  del  liare,  which  chiefly  regulated  the  maritime  law  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  appears  then  to  hare  been  nndispnted,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  had 
been  asserted  and  acted  on  in  more  modem  times  by  erery  considerable  nayal 
Power.  An  ordinance  of  Lewis  XTV.,  indeed,  in  1681,  went  mnch  beyond  the 
English  doctrine,  and  asserted,  in  accordance  with  what  is  said  to  haye  been  the 
earlier  French  practice,  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  confiscate  any  neatral  yesMl 
containing  an  enemy's  goods ;  and  this  was  the  receiyed  French  doctrine  for  the 
next  sixty-three  years,  and  the  receiyed  Spanish  doctrine  for  a  considerably 
longer  period.  In  1744,  howeyer,  a  new  French  ordinance  adopted  the  "RngHiyt^ 
role  that  the  goods,  bat  the  goods  only,  were  liable  to  confiscation.  Holland,  in 
her  practice  and  her  professions,  had  hitherto  agreed  with  England,  and  the  right 
of  a  belligerent  to  confiscate  an  enemy's  property  in  neatral  ships  was  clearly  laid 
down  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Bynkersboek,  the  chief 
Bateh  authority  on  maritime  law.  Bnssia  herself,  daring  her  late  war  with 
the  Turks,  had  systematically  confiscated  Turkish  property  in  neutral  yessels 
(Malmesbury,  Diatriea,  i.  806,  807).  The  importance,  indeed,  to  any  great  nayal 
power  of  stopping  the  commerce  of  its  enemy,  and  preyenting  the  influx  of 
indispensable  stores  into  its  ports,  was  so  manifest,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
should  haye  been  insisted  on ;  and  it  is  equally  natural  that  neutral  Powers  which 
had  little  or  no  prospect  of  obtaining  any  nayal  ascendancy,  should  haye  disliked 
it,  and  should  haye  greatly  coyeted  the  opportunity  which  a  war  might  giye  them 
of  carrying  on  in  their  own  ships  the  trade  of  the  belligerents.  The  doctrine  that 
free  ships  make  free  goods  appears  to  haye  been  first  put  forward  in  a  Prussian 
memorial  in  1753,  at  a  time  when  Prussian  merchantmen  had  begun,  on  some 
considerable  scale,  to  carry  on  trade  for  the  Powers  which  were  then  at  war ;  bat 
it  neyer  received  any  sanction  from  the  great  maritime  Powers  till  France,  with 
the  object  of  injuring  England,  adopted  it  in  1778.  The  accession  of  Russia  in 
1780  at  once  gaye  it  an  almost  general  authority."  Lecky,  op.  eit.  ly.  156. 
1  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  477,  479. 
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AD.  1776  were  to  become  so  prominent  in  the  great  struggle  with 
—1850.  Napoleon,  were  definitely  raised.  Hence  the  indirect  effect 
of  the  break  with  the  colonies  was  to  bring  about  a  serious 
whosui-  dislocation  of  trade,  and  to  expose  the  English  mercantile 
hLvy  marine  first  to  the  attacks  of  American  privateers,  and  sub- 
^'^'  sequently  to  those  of  other  countries.  To  adequately  protect 
English  vessels,  against  the  cruisers  of  so  many  different 
nations,  was  practically  impossible ;  it  appears  that  the  fiight- 
ful  increase  of  risk,  attending  all  trading  operations,  was  the 
principal  evil  of  this  period,  rather  than  the  mere  interruption 
of  any  one  branch  of  commerce.  Some  of  the  rates  for 
insurance  for  ships  appear  to  have  increased  fi*om  two  guineas 
to  £21  per  cent.^  This  was  the  period  in  which  the  practice 
of  marine  insurance  came  to  be  regularly  adopted  by  ship- 
owners; and  commercial  relations  were  strained  in  many 
directions.  But  after  all,  warfisire  on  the  high  seas  was  a 
game  in  which  England  was  well  prepared  to  take  a  part,  and 
she  played  it  with  much  success.  The  American  privateers 
did  less  damage  than  had  been  anticipated';  the  tonnage  of 
British-built  shipping  increased  during  the  years  of  the  war*, 
while  in  a  couple  of  years  the  Americans  lost  something  like 
900  vessels ;  and  the  Atlantic  coast  was  exposed  to  ruthless 
raids,  such  as  those  which  destroyed  Newhaven  in  Connecticut 
and  Suffolk  in  Virginia*.  Nor  were  the  tables  turned  after  the 
European  Powers  threw  themselves  into  the  struggle.  "  The 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,"  as  Washington  wrote  in 
1780,  "  last  year  were  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy. 
hut  no  Nevertheless  the  enemy  sustained  no  material  damage,  and  at 
^Umage"^  *be  closo  of  the  Campaign  gave  a  very  important  blow  to  our 
allies.  This  campaign  the  difference  between  the  fleets  will  be 
inconsiderable.. . .  What  are  we  to  expect  will  be  the  case  if  there 
should  be  another  campaign  ?  In  all  probability  the  advan- 
tage will  be  on  the  side  of  the  English,  and  then  what  would 
become  of  America  ?  We  ought  not  to  deceive  ourselvea  The 

1  Leone  Levi,  Histaryt  45. 

*  In  1818,  *'  by  soond  seamanahip,  by  good  fortune,  and  1^  the  neglect  of  the 
enemy  an  important  fleet  of  merchantmen  from  the  East  Indies,  another  from 
Lisbon,  and  a  third  from  Jamaica  all  arrived  in  safety."    Lecky,  op,  dt.  iv.  94. 

s  Chalmers,  Opinions  on  tvbjeoU  arinng  from  American  Independence,  p.  99. 

«  Lecky,  op.  cit.  vr.  94, 116. 
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maritime  resources  of  Great  Britain  are  more  substantial  and  ^R:J7^^ 

— looO. 

real  than  those  of  France  and  Spain  Tmited\"  The  attempt 
of  the  Dutch  to  carry  on  their  trade,  according  to  the  newly 
defined  rights  of  neutrals,  involved  them  in  ruinous  losses. 
The  surrender  of  the  island  of  S.  Eustatius  was  a  very  serious 
disaster,  as  many  ships  and  valuable  stores  were  seized  by  the 
English',  and  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  received  a  shock 
from  which  it  never  recovered'.  Anxious  as  the  times  were  to  their 
for  the  merchants,  England  was  able  to  give  as  hard  blows  as  ^^!^ 
she  received,  and  her  rivals  were  the  principal  suflferers. 

When  England  at  length  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  treaty  of  Versailles  with  the 
other  belligerents  was  signed  in  1783,  many  valuable  islands  Thougn 
and  places  of  trade  were  restored  to  Spain  and  to  France.  rJm^h- 
Spain  obtained  Minorca  and  the   Philippines,  as  well  as*^"*^^ 
Florida;  while   England  only  received  the  Bahamas,  and**^^^' 
rights  for  the  timber  trade  in  Honduras.     France  was  less 
fortunate,  though  her  commercial  stations  in  the  East  Indies 
were  secured  to  her;  she  obtained  the  island  of  Tobago, 
which  then  yielded  the  best  supplies  of  cotton,  and  she 
insisted  on  a  more  fiivourable  interpretation  of  the  disputed 
rights  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.     England  was  at  no 
paios  to  retfidn  her  recent  acquisitions  or  enlarge  her  responsi- 
bilities, and  apart  altogether  fix>m  the  loss  of  her  Colonies, 
the  territorial  readjustments  were  not  in  her  fevour;  but  her 
maritime  superiority  stood  out  more   markedly  than  ever.  *«■ . . 
The  Dutch  had  suflfered  irreparable  losses  both  in  the  East  aupaSHity 
and  West;  the  maritime  resources  of  France  had  been  strained  ^u^^ 
to  man  the  navy;  and  the  development  of  shipping  by  the  **<'*«^» 
Americans  had  received  a  severe  checks    England  emerged 

1  Sparks,  Writingt  of  George  Washington,  vn.  59.  Washington  continues  iriih 
an  interesting  remark :  "  In  modem  wars  the  longest  pnrse  most  chiefly  determine 
the  erent.  I  fear  that  of  the  enemy  wUl  be  fonnd  to  be  so.  Though  the  govern- 
ment is  deeply  in  debt  and  of  course  poor,  the  nation  is  rich,  and  their  riches  afford 
a  fond,  which  will  not  be  easily  exhausted.  Besides  their  system  of  public  credit 
is  such  that  it  is  capable  of  greater  exertions  than  that  of  any  other  nation." 

a  Lecky,  op.  cit,  iv.  166. 

•  Beer,  Allgemeine  OesehiehU  de$  WelthandeU,  n.  2S6. 

4  During  the  years  of  the  war  there  was  an  extraordinary  rerlTal  of  ship- 
building in  English  yards ;  the  Americans  did  not  fare  so  well  as  they  had  dona, 
when  they  were  deprived  of  the  advantage  afforded  to  their  commerce  by 
the  British  Navigation  Acts.    Maopberson,  iv.  10  n. 
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A j>.  1776    firom  the  straggle  without  a  rival  in  ability  to  carry  on  the 
~"  commerce  of  the  world,  during  the  very  decade  when  the 

great  development  of  the  hardware  and  of  the  cotton  trades 
was  taking  place.  As  a  consequence  England  succeeded  in 
i«n  retaining  her  hold  on  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  and 
neither  France  nor  Holland  was  able  to  obtain  a  substantial 
Jl^^-^*'  share  of  this  commerce.  Pitt  failed  in  his  attempt  to  main- 
*^  tain  the  full  freedom  of  intercourse  with  the  new  republic, 
which  he  would  have  desired^  but  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  England  expanded  veiy  rapidly,  especially  after 
the  development  of  cotton  growing  in  Carolina.  It  was 
found  that  Dean  Tucker's  forecast  was  amply  justified',  and 
that  the  political  severance  from  the  United  States  did 
Little  to  injure  our  commercial  dealings  with  the  peopla 
Economists  began  to  realise  how  firmly  the  material  pro- 
sperity of  England  was  founded,  when  this  blow  to  her 
prestige  caused  so  little  injury  Still  more  striking  testi- 
mony to  the  economic  strength  of  England  was  afforded 
when  the  treaty  of  1786  opened  up  freer  intercourse  with 
France,  and  English  goods  commanded  a  ready  sale  in  conti- 
nental markets. 

So  strongly  was  English  maritime  power  established  at 
this  time,  that  her  rivals  had  little  means  of  attacking  her; 
and  the  war  of  1793,  which  followed  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  in  France,  was  much  less  injurious  to  English 
commerce  than  the  War  of  Independence  had  been.  England 
and  to  ruin  set  hcrself,  with  considerable  success,  to  ruin  the  trade  and 
lerrtva  .  gj^ppj^^g  ^f  France;  and  her  high-handed  measures  with 
this  object  were  resented  by  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by 
Norway  and  Sweden,  who  sought  to  preserve  their  rights  as 
neutrals.  But  English  relations  with  the  neutral  powers, 
though  strained,  were  not  broken,  and  her  commerce  continued 
to  flourish.  In  1795  France  succeeded  in  mastering  Holland, 
and  England  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  both  her 

^  Trade  was  not  permitted  between  the  United  States  and  the  West  India 
IsUuidB.  This  was  a  serions  grieyance  to  the  phuiters  {OommoM  JoumaU, 
xxm.  840),  bnt  the  restriction  was  nudntained  in  the  hope  of  preventing 
American  competition  in  the  oarrTing  trade.  Hohroyd,  Observatiotu  on  the 
Commerce  of  the  American  StaUe,  79. 

2  J.  Tucker,  True  InUrest  of  Oreat  Britain  (1776).  p.  61.  Also  A  Series  of 
Aiistoersj  p.  30,  Brit.  Mas.  622.  g.  6  (6). 
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ancient  rivals  at  once.    They  were  unable,  even  when  united,  tjii^^^ 
to  do  her  serious  damage^  the  distant  tiades  with  India,  j)uring  the 
Africa,  and  Brazil,  and  with  the  United  States,  remained  ^^^^ 
open,  though  they  were  of  course  attended  with  unusual  risk. 
The  chief  privation  was  due  to  the  &ct  that  none  of  these 
distant  trades  served,  as  European  trade  might  have  done,  to 
replenish  the  supplies  of  food  in  the  years  of  dearth ;  for  the 
Armed  Neutrality  cut  us  off  firom  the  areas  of  wheat  on  the  I 

Baltic*.    The  serious  risk  of  not  being  self*8u£Scing  in  our  I 

food  supply  was  clearly  felt,  though  there  were  possibilities  of  I 

importation  even  then,  as  the  United  States  exported  food 
stuffs'  to  Spain  and  Portugal    The  most  obvious  result  of  a  ttimmiua 
the  war  was  to  give  cm  unhealthy  stimulus  to  English  tillage,  ^Ef^i^h 
and  to  force  on  rapid  changes  in  the  rural  districts,  but  it  must  ^^^^' 
have  caused  much  uncertainty  in  various  industries,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  distress  of  which  we  hear  among  operativea 

With  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  hopes  were  entertained 
of  still  greater  developments,  as  the  trade  of  the  whole  world 
was  suddenly  thrown  open  to  England.  The  Dutch  indeed 
were  replaced  in  the  possession  of  the  colonies  they  had  lost, 
but  their  marine  had  suffered  severely,  and  the  triumph  of 
England  over  her  old  rival  was  at  last  complete.  QreAt  and  after 
Britain  had  attained  to  the  same  sort  of  maritime  supremacy  o/a^m, 
which  Holland  had  secured  in  1648,  while  the  rapid  develop- y^ 
ment  of  the  textile  and  iron  manufisictures  gave  her  prosperity 
a  prospective  stability  which  Holland  had  never  enjoyed  in 
the  same  deg^ee^     English  traders  and  manu&cturers  were, 

1  Reinhard,  Fresent  state  of  the  Commerce  of  Oreat  Britain,  19,  i6* 

*  Rose,  Our  Food  Supply,  in  Monthly  Review,  March  1902,  p.  67. 
>  Yeats,  Recent  and  Existing  Commerce,  237. 

*  Though  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  restored  to  the  Dnteh  most  of  the  cokmial 
possessions  they  had  lost,  they  nsTer  recoyered  the  effects  of  this  war,  in  which 
they  were  crashed  by  the  hostility  of  their  larger  neighbonrs.  Their  ezcliision 
from  American  trade  by  the  English  parliament  in  1661  was  felt  as  a  giievmnoe 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  t.e.  so  soon  as  their  deyelopmant  in 
other  directions  was  cheeked,  and  this  later  experience  appears  to  have  giToi 
rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Navigation  Acts  inflicted  sertoos 
injury,  even  after  1667  when  the  Dntch  had  been  admitted  as  intennedlariee 
in  the  Oerman  trade  (Bumont,  op,  eit.  vn.  i.  48).  The  greatness  of  Holland, 
like  that  of  Carthage,  had  been  raised,  not  on  the  stable  basis  of  land, 
bat  on  the  flaotaating  basis  of  trade.  "  The  mannfactnrers  became  merchants, 
and   the   merchants   became   agents  and  carriers;   so  that  the  solid  soorces 
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A.D.  1776   however,  only  able   to  take  full  advantage  of  these  great 
~  opportunities  for  a  few  months;  the   quantity  of  English 

for  goiods  exported  was  enormously  increased  for  a  time,  especially 

m«S«S!"  ^  *^^®  ^^  ^^  United  States  and  Brazil  But  the  stimulus 
given  to  production  was  not  altogether  wholesome;  the 
expansion  was  so  rapid  that  business  men  had  attempted  to 
strain  their  credit  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  engage  in  vast 
speculations,  and  there  was  a  very  serious  revulsion  when  the 
war  broke  out  again  in  1803. 
Engiith  The  final  crisis  had  now  arrived  in  the-  great  straggle 

^ww^Mcm-  between  France  and  England  for  predominance  in  the  world. 
lyfomdtd,  j^.  g^gme^j  possible  that  the  nineteenth  century  might  reverse 
the  story  of  the  eighteenth,  and  that  a  rejuvenated  France 
might  assert  a  new  power  against  her  ancient  rival,  not  only 
in  Europe  but  in  India  and  the  West  Indies.  There  was  a 
general  impression  that  English  prosperity  rested  on  veiy 
insecure  foundations,  and  that  these  might  be  completely 
undermined;  this  opinion  gave  rise  to  much  anxiety  in 
England,  while  sanguine  expectations  of  successful  rivalry 
were  cherished  in  France.  The  economic  relations  of  the  two 
countries  had  been  completely  reversed  since  the  Restoration 
period;  after  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  France  had  been  in 
constant  danger  of  being  flooded  by  English  goods,  and  French 
manu&cturers  demanded  the  strenuous  enforcement  of  pro- 
tective legislation  in  the  interest  of  native  industries^   The 

of  riches  gradually  disappeared.'*  Playfair,  Inquiry  into  the  permanent  Canees 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  wealthy  and  powerftd  Nationsi  66.  His  whole 
aooomit  of  the  decline  of  Holland  is  interestiiig.  Her  one  important  mannfactore, 
that  of  linen,  was  weighted  by  the  pressure  of  taxation  in  competing  with  other 
countries,  and  the  increasing  nse  of  cotton  mnst  snrely  haTe  affected  the  demand 
for  the  higher-priced  fabric.  The  Dntch  carrying  trade,  which  had  reriyed  dnring^ 
the  War  of  Independence,  was  fatally  injured  when  Holland  was  forced  to  side 
against  Enghind  in  the  Bevolntionary  War,  and  the  blows  she  then  received  were 
anticipations  of  the  complete  destruction  of  her  greatness  which  ensued,  when  she 
was  drawn  by  Napoleon  into  the  Oontinental  System.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to- 
notice  that  these  causes  of  the  eyentual  fall  of  Holland  were  noted  by  Gary,  whos» 
comments  on  Dutch  trade  are  instructive.  Writing  in  1695  he  says,  *'  The  Trade 
of  the  Dutch  consists  rather  in  Buying  and  Selling  than  Manufactures,  most  of 
their  Profits  arising  from  that  and  the  Freights  they  make  of  their  Ships.  *  *  * 
Such  a  Commerce  to  England  would  be  of  littie  Advantage  no  more  than  jobbing 
for  guineas,  this  Nation  would  no  way  advance  its  Wealth  thereby,  whose  Profits 
depend  on  our  Product  and  Manufactures."  Essay  on  the  State  qf  England  m 
relntitm  to  its  Trade  (1695),  pp.  12S,  124. 

^  Mr  TVelsford  points  out  the  influence  of  these  conditions  in  bringing  about  the- 
Beigu  of  Terror.    Strength  of  Nations^  188. 
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Revolutionary  government  hoped,  by  closing  French  markets  A-D.  1776 
and  attacking  English  commerce,  to  ruin  this  country.    The  ~~ 
natural  resources  of  France  were  such  that  she  seemed  to  be 
able  to  stand  alone,  while  England  was  dependent  on  her 
commerce.    The  French  authorities  absolutely  discarded  the 
free  trade  views  which  had  been  diffused  by  Quesnay  under 
the  monarchy,  and  prohibited  the  importation  of  English 
goods^  in  the  hope  that  they  would  "  soon  tear  down  the  veil 
which  envelopes  the  imposing  Colossus  of  British  PowerV 
They  had,  however,  greatly  underrated  the  economic  strength 
of  this  country.    Vastly  as  the  carrying  trade  and  commerce 
had  increased,  this  was  only  one  side  of  English  development ; 
industry  had  been  improved  to  such  an  extent,  both  as  regards 
the  quality  and  the  cheapness  of  goods,  that  other  countries 
found  it  impossible  to  dispense  altogether  with  British  manu- 
&ctures.    Gallant  efforts  had  been  made,  too,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  better  methods  of  stock-raising  and  tillage  ^^"^^ 
render  the  food  supply  sufficient,  at  least  in  &vourable  years,  aU  been 
for  our  greatly  increased  population.     England  was  really     '^"^P^* 
&r. better  prepared  to  engage  in  this  great  struggle  than 
she  appeared  to  her  antagonists,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
quote  the  opinion  of  a  contemporary  observer,  who  realised 
what  a  commanding  position  Englsmd  had  attained  in  the 
commercial  and  industrial  world. 

"  It  is  a  fact  of  public  notoriety,  that  within  the  last  fifty 
years  almost  all  the  English  colonies  have  been  improved,  and 
made  to  yield  more  plentiful  returns ;  that  their  population, 
and  even  that  of  the  three  united  kingdoms  in  Europe,  has 
been  considerably  augmented:  that  their  manu&ctures  have 
acquired  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfection ;  and  of  course 
a  more  wide-spread  circulation;  by  which  means  their  trade 
and  navigation  have  been  increased  by  nearly  one-half  It  is 
&rther  known,  that  within  the  last  thirty  years  almost  every 
necessary  has  been  enhanced  by  one-third  part  of  its  former 
price.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  the  English  receive  Skt^iinrge 
present  more  money  for  their  manu£Eu^tured  products  and  for  derived 

1  MoUien,  MSmoiree  d*un  Mimatre  du  Trieor  Fvblie,  m.  814.    See  also  Sorel, 
L'Europe  et  2a  B^vohOion  Franq,  m.  245. 

a  BriBSot,  quoted  by  Bose  in  Efig,  Hiat.  Bee,  vnz.  704. 
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A.D.  1776   the  commodities  which  they  import  from  both  Indies,  than 
"^  they  used  to  do  formerly;  and  that  in  consequence  they  are 

greater  gainers  by  it,  and  can  afford,  better  than  ever,  to  pay 
taxes.  In  all  the  wiell  govemed  states  of  Europe  the  ex- 
penditure has  been  rising  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the 
revenues  have  risen  in  proportion. 

"He  who  doubts  the  advanced  flourishing  condition  of 
the  British  commerce  and  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  may 
easily  convince  himself  of  his  error,  merely  by  comparing  the 
former  and  present  English  custom-house  entries,  the  list  of 
from         imports  and  exports,  and  the  amount  of  the  duties  which 
^^      '     they  necessarily  occasion:  to  this  ought  to  be  added,  that 
the  English  are  now  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  by  these  means  have  it  m  their 
power  to  fix  the  standard  price  of  almost  every  commodity. 
They  have  besides  this,  immediately  after  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war,  captured  from  the  French  and  Dutch 
great  numbers  of  ships  with  rich  cargoes,  the  amount  of 
which  is  estimated  to  exceed  £14,000,000  sterling. 
^land  **  Allowing  that  the  other  commercial  nations  who  are 

eoM  defy  Competitors  with  the  English  in  trade  over  all  the  world,  even 
«omp0fi  ^^j^  themselves  inclined  to  undersell  the  English  in  their 
prices,  it  would  in  the  first  place  be  incompatible  with  their 
interests ;  in  the  second,  it  is  out  of  their  power  to  supply  all 
nations  sufficiently,  out  of  the  scantiness  of  their  stores.  The 
English  possess  quantities  immensely  larger  than  they  do, 
and  barter  them  for  the  produce  of  their  manu&ctures ;  which 
is  generally  the  case  in  every  comer  of  the  globe.  There  is 
scarcely  a  single  commodity,  a  single  article  either  of  luxury 
or  convenience,  that  is  not  manufactured  by  the  English, 
with  the  most  consummate  skill,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection. 

**  The  soil  of  Britain  does  not  indeed  produce  a  quantity 
of  com  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  its  inhabitants ;  and 
for  this  reason  it  becomes  necessary,  every  year,  to  remit 
large  sums  of  money  for  its  purchase  to  the  ports  in  the 
Baltic;  but  then  nature  has  indemnified  that  country  with 
through  her  her  rich  coal  mines,  the  envy  of  foreimers,  who  by  this  means 
eooz,         become,  in  a  certain  manner,  tnbutaiy  to  England;  for  the 
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English  parliament  has  laid  a  considerable  duty  on  the  ex-  a.d.  i776 
portation  of  coals,  which  foreign  nations  are  obliged  to  pay. 

"A  nation  whose  active  commerce  is  so  preponderating, 
compared  with  its  passive  trade,  who  is  herself  the  ruler  of 
the  most  numerous  and  fertile  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the 
world;  a  nation  that  sends  the  produce  of  her  industry  to 
every  zone;  that  has  so  formidable  a  navy,  and  so  wide- 
spread a  navigation ;  a  nation,  that  by  her  activity  and  the 
genius  of  her  citizens,  manu&ctures  its  numberless  articles  of 
merchandise,  infinitely  finer,  in  much  superior  workmanship, 
in  &r  more  exquisite  goodness,  than  all  other  nations,  without 
exception;  and  that  is  able  to  sell  them  infinitely  cheaper, 
owing  to  her  admirable  engines,  her  machines,  and  her  native 
coal ;  a  nation,  whose  credit  and  whose  capital  is  so  immense  detpiu  the 
as  that  of  England ;  surely  such  a  nation  must  render  all  'SST*'* 
foreigners  tributary;  and  her  very  enemies  must  help  to  bear 
the  immense  burthen  of  her  debt  and  the  enormous  accumu- 
lation of  her  taxe& 

"The  commerce  of  France  and  Holland  is  at  present 
almost  totally  suspended  by  the  blockade  of  most  of  their 
ports\  Both  coimtries  are  totally  cut  off  firom  their  possessions 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  are  allowed  to  carry  on  but  a  veiy 
insignificant  trade  with  their  West  India  colonies.     How 

1  *'  Before  the  Bevdliition  Franoe  emiilQyed,  in  its  odkmial  trade,  180,000  tons  of 
shipping.  Between  the  yean  1768  and  1778,  the  xetams  in  produce  from  the 
French  coloniee,  consisting  of  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  cocoa  and  cotton,  amoonted  to 
the  annnal  value  of  about  £6,400,000  sterling.  Of  these  one-half  was  consumed  in 
Rranoe,  the  other  half  exported  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  1788  the  tonnage 
smplojed  in  the  French  colonial  trade  had  been  augmented  to  696  vessels  of  the 
burthen  of  204,058  tons.  The  imports  rose  in  that  year  to  the  value  of  about 
£7,000,000  sterling. 

"  From  an  official  paper  of  the  Freneh  minister  of  the  interior,  we  learn,  that 
in  the  year  ending  Sept.  1800, 

£  Sterling. 
The  value  of  the  imports  of  I^rance  waa  .  •  •  •  18,600,000 
Of  the  exports 11,800,000 

Balance  against  Franoe  in  1800         i,200,000 


In  the  year  ending  Sept.  1801,  the  imports  were     •       .       17,870,000 
Exports 12,716,000 

4,654,000 
Value  of  prizes  captured  this  year  from  the  enemy .       .  670,000 


Balance  against  France  in  1801      £8,984,000." 
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AJ).i776   then  can  these  two  powers  wage  war  with  the  produce  of 

1660.  *  o  JT 

their  commercial  dealings  as  England  does  ?  England  alone 
has  room,  notwithstanding  the  hajrbours  that  are  shut  against 
her,  on  the  extensive  globe,  and  the  vast  oceans  that  sur- 
round it. 

"  The  sums  which  Spain  and  Portugal  are  obliged  to  pay 
to  France  for  their  neutrality,  cannot,  at  any  rate,  indemnify 
the  latter  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  for  the  obstruction  of 
her  commerce,  and  the  loss  of  her  colonies.  Add  to  this,  that 
thd,  credit  which  France  and  Holland  once  had,  is  now  so 
very,  very  trifling,  as  to  cripple  and  paralyse  every  important 
enterprise  in  which  they  may  happen  to  embark. 

"  What  then  will  be  the  end  of  this  new  war,  carried  on 

with  so  much  Airy  ?    What  are  the  catastrophes  that  will  at 

last  bring  back  peace,  and  appease  enraged  minds?    No 

mortal  will  dare  to  give  a  decisive  answer  to  these  questions. 

M  that       But  the  attentive  observer  of  the   history  of  his  time  is, 

able  to       however,  at  liberty  to  take  a  view  of  matters  of  fact,  and  of 

^heeSi.  *"  ^^^  resources  of  the  contending  parties,  from  which  he  may 

deduce  tolerably  accurate  conclusions^'* 

Had  English  statesmen  been  a  little  more  confident  of 

their  real  strength  they  might  have  been  saved  from  a  costly 

blunder ;  but  in  the  terrible  strain  of  the  struggle  they  were 

tempted  to  make  a  ruthless  use  of  their  advantages.    It  was 

of  course  our  object,  as  in  the  Bevolutionaiy  War,  to  destroy 

Ths  the  commerce  of  France  and  Holland.    In  this  we  were 

EfigjSmdto  extraordinarily  successfriL    "  Not  a  single  merchant  ship/'  as 

i^^^M    ^^  asserted  in  1805,  "  under  a  flag  inimical  to  Great  Britain, 

^^£^i   now  crosses  the  equator  or  traverses  the  Atlantic  Ocean'." 

her  tnth     Markets  formerly  closed  were  now  opened  by  force :  Enirland 

the  United  1.1      ..      x  i  J         x  i»  i_  •^-  ^ 

States  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  her  mantmie  supremacy  to 
prevent  the  transport  of  goods  by  other  traders;  she  was 
thus  once  more  brought  into  conflict  with  neutrals,  and 
especially  with  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

American  shipowners  had  enjoyed  a  period  of  unwonted 
prosperity  from  1793 — 1802  during  the  Revolutionary  War; 
they  had  temporarily  become  the  principal  carriers  in  the 
trade  between  the  French  West  Indian  colonies  and  the 

1  BeinhAid,  op.  cit,  pp.  43—46.  >  HW  in  Disguise,  p.  71. 
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mother  country;  previously  this  trade  had  been  closed  to  them,  a.d.  1776 
but  during  the  war  it  was  convenient  to  the  French  that  it 
should  be  conducted  in  ships  sailing  under  the  United  States 
flag.    At  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802  the  government  of 
France  at  once  resumed  the  colonial  monopoly,  and  excluded 
the  United  States  ships  £rom  a  trade  which  they  had  enjoyed 
dunng  the  war^    Hence  during  the  brief  period  of  peace,  the 
French  and  Dutch  trade  revived,  and  the  shipping  of  the 
States,  which  had  increased  enormously  during  the  Bevolu- 
tionaiy  War,  suffered  a  corresponding  decline.    With  the 
outbreak  of  the  Napoleonic  War,  however,  the  French  com- 
mercial policy  was  changed  again,  and  the  trade  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies  was  thrown  open  to  neutrals. 
The  United  States  took  full  advantage  of  their  opportunity, ««« «A«y 
and  a  new  period  of  prosperity  for  their  shipping  began*,  veioped  a 
By  calling  at  an  American  port  and  taking  out  fresh  papers,  JS*"^ 
a  vessel  could  carry  on  a  regular  trade  between  France  and  ^^^ 
her  colonies,  without  having  any  reason  to  elude  our  privateers.  "*^^ 
Indeed  the  cessation  of  the  restrictive  policy,  which  France 
and  Spain  had  pursued,  &voured  the  rapid  development  of 
their  colonies';  and  as  the  neutral  traders  had  no  need  of 
convojns,  or  special  rates  of  insurance,  the  sugar  of  the  French 
colonies  could  be  imported  on  cheaper  terms  than  that  from 
our  own  islands,  even  at  the  very  time  when  we  had  a 
complete  supremacy  at  sea.    It  was  further  contended  that 
this  trade  was  not  a  genuine  neutral  trade,  since,  owing  to 
the  French  navigation  laws,  the  neutrals  would  never  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  engaging  in  it,  but  for  the  war;  as  a 
matter  of  &ct  it  had  been  held  illicit  in  1756,  and  our  courts 
had  never  departed  from  the  rule  which  was  then  laid  down*. 

1  War  in  Diaguue,  1806  [by  A.  Stephen],  p.  19. 

>  Though  none  of  the  United  States  ports  lay  on  the  direct  ronte  from  South 
America  or  the  West  Indies  to  Franoe  and  Holland,  the  trade  winds  and  Gulf 
Stream  {War  in  Disguise,  1806,  p.  42)  serred  in  sach  a  fashion,  that  there  was  but 
little  delay  in  transmitting  goods  by  way  of  some  North  American  port,  so  that  the 
stream  of  trade  between  France  and  Holland  and  their  West  Indian  colonies 
readily  shifted,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 

*  War  in  Disguise,  p.  76. 

4  M  The  general  rule  is,  that  the  neutral  has  a  right  to  cany  on,  in  time  of  war, 
his  acoostomed  trade,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  that  accustomed  trade  is 
capable.  Very  different  is  the  case  of  a  trade  which  the  neatral  has  nerer 
possessed,  which  he  holds  by  no  title  of  use  and  habit  in  times  of  peace;  and 
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A J>.  1776         In  80  far  then  as  trade  was  a  source  of  profit  and  power 

\ogfk  *  * 

to  France,  it  appeared  that,  though  we  had  destroyed  her 
shipping,  we  had  not  cut  off  her  commerce.    It  was  not  only 
carried  on  by  neutral  vessels  to  her  own  ports,  but  it  reached 
her  through  the  neutral  markets  of  Hamburg,  Altona,  Emden, 
Copenhagen,  Qottenbuig  and  Lisbon.    The  rivers  and  canals 
to  the  dtt-   of  Qermany  and  Flanders  carried  produce  and  East  Indian 
o/^BruSh   &brics  in  all  directions  fix)m  these  centres,  so  as  to  affect  not 
*'^''^''      only  our  commerce  but  our  manufiwtures.    *'  They  supplant, 
or  rival  the  British  planter  and  merchant,  throughout  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  supplant  even  the  manu&cturers  of  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham and  Yorkshire ;  for  the  looms  and  forges  of  Germany 
are  put  in  action  by  the  colonial  produce  of  our  enemies,  and 
are  rivalling  us,  by  the  ample  supplies  they  send  under  the 
neutral  flag,  to  every  part  of  the  New  World  \"    Under 
these  circumstances,  the  British  Government  determined  to 
attempt,  not  only  to  destroy  French  shipping,  but  to  cut  off 
French  trade,  by  putting  a  stop  to  "the  frauds  of  the 
TheOrderi  neutral  flags."    The  first  definite  action  in  the  matter  was 
againit      taken  ui  1806,  when  England  endeavoured  to  strike  at  the 
trading      ueutral  trading,  by  declaring  a  blockade  along  the  whole  of 
the  Channel .  fix>m  Brest  to  the  Elbe.     This  was  merely 
declaratory,  as  the  blockade  was  only  enforced  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine',  and  in  the  narrow  seas,  but  it  gave  Napoleon 
the  opportunity  of  posing  as  a  champion  who  would  redress 
the  wrongs  of  neutral  powers.     France  had  assumed  the  rdle 
of  the  deliverer  of  the  European  peoples  horn  privileged 
tyranny,  and  it  suited  Napoleon  to  come  forward  as  the 
maintainer  of  national  rights  against  the  economic  and  com- 
c«i^^/or**  mercial  tyranny  of  Great  Britain.     In  the  Berlin  Decree  of 
November  1806,  he  represented  the  Orders  in  Council  as  an 
infiraction  of  the  recognised  principles  of  International  Law, 

which  in  fact  he  can  obtain  in  war,  by  no  other  title  than  hj  the  sneoeM  of  one 
belligerent  against  the  other  and  at  the  expense  of  that  very  belligei«nt  under 
whose  saooess  he  sets  np  his  title;  and  snch  I  take  to  be  the  colonial  trade 
generally  speaking."  Jndgment  of  Sir  William  Soott,  tpioted  in  Wat  im  DUgmUe^  IB. 

I  War  in  Disgrnie^  78,  71. 

%  According  to  the  doctrine  which  Napoleon  maintained,  the  reatrictiona  in 
regard  to  blockade  only  applied  to  plaoes  actually  invested;  England  daimed  to 
interrupt  commerce  at  ports  which  she  had  not  invested. 
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and  claimed  the  right  to  use  against  England  the  same  ^^'  i776 
measure  which  she  had  meted  out  to  other  traders\  He  " 
accordingly  declared  the  British  Isles  in  a  state  of  blockade ; 
that  all  commerce  and  correspondence  with  Britain  should 
cease;  that  all  British  subjects  found  in  coimtries  occupied 
by  French  troops  should  be  prisoners  of  war;  that  all  mer- 
chandise and  property  of  British  subjects  should  be  a  good 
and  lawful  prize ;  and  that  all  British  manufiictures  or  mer- 
chandise should  be  deemed  a  good  prize*.  In  responding  to 
this  manifesto  England  drifted  into  an  act  of  aggression 
towards  neutral  states,  which  forced  them,  as  during  the  War 
of  Independence,  into  a  position  of  hostility.  By  the  Order 
in  Council,  issued  January  7th,  1807,  she  declared  that 
neutral  vessels  were  not  to  trade  from  port  to  port  on  the 
coasts  of  France,  or  of  French  allies ;  and  further,  on  the  11th 
of  November,  the  order  appeared,  which  insisted  that  neutrals 
should  only  trade  with  a  hostile  port  after  touching  at  a 
British  port,  and  after  paying  such  customs  as  the  British 
Government  might  impose.  Napoleon  retorted  with  the 
Milan  Decree  (Dec.  1807),  which  declared  that  any  vessel, ^^*^^ 
which  had  submitted  to  the  British  regulations,  was  thereby 
denationalised  and  good  and  lawftil  prize. 

By  these  steps  Napoleon  was  successful  in  embroiling 
England  in  fresh  and  serious  difficulties.    The  immediate '^«m 
loss  to  the  continental  countries  was  indeed  great,  as  Napoleon  tevereiy 
insisted  on  the  enforcement  of  his  decrees  all  over  Europe,  ^umert 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  for  a  time  Turkey  submitted  to  his  ^/^^^*^ 
mandates;  the  Portuguese,  who  neglected  his  orders,  were 
severely  punished,  and  vast  quantities  of  English  goods  were 
seized   at   Hamburg,  Bremen   and   Lubeck.     The  French 
Minister  of  Commerce  congratulated  himself  prematurely. 
"  England "  he  wrote  "  sees  her  wares  repudiated  by  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Her  vessels,  laden  with  immense  riches,  are 

1  England  was  acting  in  aoooidanoe  with  the  rnle  of  1798  "not  to  seize  any 
neotral  yeesels  which  should  be  found  canying  on  trade  directly  between  the 
colonies  of  the  enemy  and  the  neutral  conntry  to  which  the  Tessel  belonged,  and 
laden  with  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  snch  neutral  country,  provided  that  such 
neutral  yessel  should  not  be  supplying,  nor  should  haye  on  the  outward  voyage 
supplied,  the  enemy  with  any  articles  of  contraband  of  war,  and  should  not  be 
trading  with  any  blockaded  porta."    Leone  Levi,  liwfory,  lOi. 

>  Leone  LeTi,  History,  106. 
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A.D.  1776   wandering  over  those  wide  seas  where  she  claims  the  monopoly, 

~"^^^*      and  they  seek  in  vain  firom  the  Straits  of  the  Sound  to  the 

Hellespont  for  one  port  which  will  open  to  receive  them.  *  *  • 

"  The  war  itself  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  war  for  the 

freedom  of  commerce.    Its  violation  was*  the  original  cause 

of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,     Europe  is  well  aware  of  its 

danger,  and  the  Emperor  has  constantly  tried  to  make  freedom 

but  did  not  for  commerce  the  preliminary  of  all  negotiations.    Each  of 

d^her    his  conquests,  by  closing  an  outlet  for  English  trade,  has  been 

'"Mnopoiy;  ^  victory  for  French  commerce.   Thus  this  war,  which  has  for 

the  moment  suspended  all  the  commercial  relations  of  France, 

has  been  a  war  made  in  her  interest,  as  well  as  in  the  interest 

of  the  whole  of  Europe,  which  up  to  now  has  been  ground 

down  by  the  monopoly  of  England  \" 

Napoleon  looked  forward  with  satis&ction  to  a  speedy 

rupture  between  England  and  the  United  States.    But  it 

was   much-  easier  to  attempt  to  interrupt   existing  c(»n- 

merce,  than  to  call  the  machinery  of  production  into  being. 

^^S^A^    Napoleon's  positive  scheme  of  establishing  a  Continental 

develop      System,  which  should  foster  national  prosperity  and  military 

*       "^*  resources  in  France,  was  an  entire  fisdlure.  He  tried  to  develop 

the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Corsica,  and  the  manu&cture  of 

beet-root  sugar,  so  as  to  provide  substitutes  for  colonial 

produce;  this  industry  was  widely  dififused,  but  it  had  no 

real  vitality,  and  collapsed  on  the  £EtU  of  the  Empire.    He 

allowed  the  export  of  food-stufib  to  England  in  1811,  when 

they  were  sorely  needed,  as  he  believed  this  would  stimulate 

French  and  Italian  agriculture,  and  drain  Britain  of  gold*. 

1  The  report  of  the  Minister  ol  Commeroe  made  24  Aug.  1807.  C/orrv^MMuiaiict 
d€  Napoleon  /•',  vol.  xv.  p.  528. 

t  This  point  hM  heen  excellently  worked  ont  by  Mr  Boee  in  the  Monthljf 
Beview,  March,  1902:  "Thns,  at  the  time  when  Napoleain  was  abont  to  order 
British  and  colonial  goods  (for  he  now  awmmed  that  all  colonial  goods  were 
British)  to  he  confiscated  or  bnmt  all  oyer  his  vast  Empire,  he  seeks  to  sthnnlate 
exports  to  oxur  shores.  And  why  ?  Beeaose  such  exports  would  benefit  his  States 
and  enable  public  works  to  be  carried  out.  We  may  go  even  farther  and  saj  thai 
Napoleon  believed  the  effect  of  sending  those  exports  to  onr  shores  wonld  be  to 
weaken  as.  His  economic  ideas  were  those  of  the  cradest  section  of  the  old 
Mercantilist  SchooL  He  bdieved  that  a  nation's  commercial  wealth  consisted 
essentlaDy  in  its  exports,  while  imports  were  to  be  jealoasly  restricted  because 
they  drew  bollion  away.  Destroy  Britain's  exports,  and  allow  her  to  import  what- 
ever his  own  lands  could  well  spare  and  she  would  bleed  to  death.    Such,  briefly 
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The  condition  of  the  less  fevoured  members  of  the  system  ^^''^ 
was  even  worse;  their  interests  were  entirely  subordinated 
to  those  of  France,  while  their  commerce  was  diverted,  or 
interrupted,  in  a  way  that  caused  senous  trouble  in  all  parts 
of  the  continent,  and  did  comparatively  little  harm  to  England. 
Her  colonial  and  distant  commerce  increased  and  gave  ample 
employment  to  shipping  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
engaged  in  European  waters ;  English  manu&ctures  were  so  and  a  large 
&r  indispensableS  that  a  large  contraband  trade  sprang  up  at  trade 
once,  and  quantities  of  goods  were  also  imported  by  oflScials  ''''***^  **^* 
who  had  licences  permitting  them  to  engage  in  the  prohibited 
traffic*.  Napoleon,  in  the  hope  of  doing  something  for  native 
manu£su2tures,  at  last  determined  to  confiscate  and  destroy  all 
English  goods ;  and  large  bonfires  were  lighted  in  Antwerp, 
Nantes,  Ratisbon,  Leipsic,  Civita  Yecchia  and  many  other 
places.  This  was  the  beginmng  of  the  end ;  the  loss  mcurred, 
following  as  it  did  on  a  long  period  of  uncertain  and  speculative 
trade,  brought  about  a  collapse  of  business  eveiywhere ;  even 
the  &voured  French  manu&cturers  were  in  despair,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Continental  System,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  join  in  the  exclusion  of  English  products,  became 
utterly  disaffected  by  the  tyranny  imposed  on  them  in  the 
name  of  commercial  liberty.  Russia  suffered  especially,  and 
the  military  expedition  to  Moscow*  was  rendered  necessaiy  by 
Napoleon's  determination  to  maintain  the  Continental  System ; 
the  weapon  which  he  had  forged  in  the  hope  of  dealing 
a  &tal  blow  at  English  prosperity^  was  turned  against  himself. 

stated,  was  his  creed.  At  that  time,  wheat  fetched  more  than  £5  the  quarter ;  and 
our  great  enemy,  imagining  the  drain  of  our  gold  to  he  a  greater  loss  to  ns  than 
the  incoming  of  new  life  was  gain,  porsned  the  yezy  policy  which  enabled  us  to 
snrriTe  that  year  of  scarcity  without  a  serious  strain.  In  1811-1812  those  preciou 
exports  of  com  from  the  Napoleonic  States  ceased,  but  only  becaose  there  was  not 
enough  for  their  own  people. 

"  In  the  latter  year,  especially,  the  hread-staffs  of  Prussia  and  Poland  were 
drawn  into  the  devouiing  vortex  of  Napoleon's  Bussian  expedition;  and  this 
purely  military  reason  explains  why  the  best  Danzig  sold  at  Mark  Lane  at  £9  the 
quarter,  and  why  England  was  on  the  hrink  of  starvation.  There  is  not  a  shred 
of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  autocrat  hhnself  ever  framed  that  notion  of  cutting 
off  our  food  supplies,  which  our  Ck>ntinental  friends  now  frankly  tell  us  would  be 
their  chief  aim  in  case  of  a  great  war."  *  p.  74. 

1  Rose,  Eng,  Hist.  £ev.,  1898,  p.  722.  a  Bose,  Life  of  Napoleon,  n.  222. 

>  lb.  XL  235.  «  lb.  n.  108  and  211—216. 
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A.D.  1776         So  &r  as  England  was  concerned,  the  most  serious  difficulty 
"  to  our  manu&cturers,  involving  as  it  did  the  suffering  of  the 

operatives,  was  due  to  the  indirect  effect  of  the  measures 
which  had  been  taken  by  Gk>vemment  in  the  supposed  in- 
The  terests  of  British  trade.    As  the  United  States  had  profited 

wfaiL  more  than  any  of  the  other  neutrals  from  carrying  on  the 
^^^^^  trade  between  France  and  her  colonies,  American  ship-owners 
suffered  more  than  those  of  other  neutral  nations  by  the  Orders 
in  Council  and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees;  both  of  the  bel- 
ligerents^ had  imposed  and  enforced  restrictions  on  American 
commerce,  and  their  action  roused  increasing  indignation  in 
the  United  States.  The  Orders  in  Council  were  not  issued 
in  England  without  considerable  opposition  fix>m  those  who 
wished  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  America.  In  1809 
the  United  States  passed  a  non-intercourse  Act,  and  made 
preparations  for  open  hostilities.  Hence  these  Orders,  by 
straining  our  relations  with  the  United  States,  had  most 
serious  results  on  the  condition  of  this  country.  When  their 
produce  was  not  shipped  to  Spain  and  France,  the  United 
States  could  not  deal  so  latgely  in  our  manufactures ;  the  in* 
terruption  of  trade  with  them  threatened  a  third  of  our  foreign 
"■^w^  ^!  commerce,  increased  the  difficulties  of  our  food  supply,  and  cut 
fnateriai  off  a  poitiou  of  the  Supply  of  raw  cotton  for  the  I^cashire 
^  "^^  spinners.  As  competitors  in  trade,  they  had  foiled  our  at- 
tempts to  isolate  France  and  throw  her  on  her  own  resource& 
War  in  disguise  had  been  carried  on  under  the  colour  of  a 
neutral  flag;  but  in  retaliating  for  this  evil,  the  British 
M  wea  as  Qovemment  brought  about  a  condition  of  affairs,  in  which 
fZ^a!  every  branch  of  trade  connected  with  America  suffered,  and 
suffered  severely.  Smuggling  of  every  kind,  with  all  its 
attendant  evils,  was  of  constant  occurrence',  and  Ekiglish 
public  opinion  became  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  mischie& 
caused  by  the  policy  we  had  adopted.  The  Govenmient, 
however,  pursued  its  course,  though  assenting,  in  answer  to 
an  appeal  from  Lord  Brougham',  to  a  conditional  repeal  of 
the  Orders  in  Council,  when  Napoleon's  Decrees  should  be 
withdra?nL   Before  effect  could  be  given  to  this  view,  however, 

1  Tacker,  Life  ofJefenon^  n.  291. 

>  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  quoted  by  Leone  Levi,  op.  cit.  110.  *  i6.  lil. 
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the  patience  of  the  United  States  had  been  exhausted.    The  ^•^'  ^^^e 

*^  ^      ^  I860. 

American  supporters  of  Qreat  Britain  were  foiled ;  war  was 
declared  in  1812,  and  the  quarrel,  with  all  its  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  trade  and  industiy,  was  only  healed  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna. 

With  the  establishment  of  peace,  in  1815,  maritime  com-  With  the 
munication  was  of  course  resumed,  but  material  prosperity  ment  of 
did  not  at  once  revive.    Indeed  the  depression  aflFected  all^***** 
sides  of  national  life  simultaneously,  and  gave  rise  to  expres- 
sions of  complaint  in  many  quartera    "  During  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year,  the  distress  had  appeared  particularly 
confined  to  the  agricultural  labourers,  at  least  the  evils 
pressing  upon  them  were  those  which  had  almost  exclusively 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  parliamentary  speakers.    But  as 
the  season  advanced,  and  an  unusual  inclemency  of  weather 
brought  with  it  the  prospect  of  a  general  failure  in  the 
harvests  of  Europe,  and  a  rapid  rise  in  the  com  market, 
much  more  serious  distress  burst  forth  among  the  manu- 
&cturing  poor,  who  began  to  murmur  that  their  reduced 
wages  would  no  longer  satisfy  them  with  bread. 

"By  the  sudden  fiulure  of  the  war-demand  for  a  yast^iP^^^/ 

,  ,  ,  dtpresnon 

vanety  of  articles,  which  was  not  compensated  as  yet  by  the  eneued; 
recovery  of  any  peace-market,  foreign  or  domestic,  thousands 
of  artisfims  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  reduced  to  a 
state  of  extreme  want  and  penury.  A  detestable  spirit  of 
conspiracy,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon,  and 
Cambridge,  directed  against  houses,  barns,  and  rick-yards, 
which  were  devoted  to  the  flames,  was  probably  the  result  of  a 
want  of  agricultural  employment,  joined  to  the  love  of  plun- 
der. But  the  distressing  scenes  which  afterwards  took  place 
amongst  the  colliers  of  Staffordshire,  and  the  attempts  made 
by  the  assembled  workmen  of  the  iron  manu&cturing  districts 
of  South  Wales,  to  stop  by  force  the  working  of  the  forges, 
arose  from  the  causes  above  referred  to.  In  general,  however, 
the  workmen  conducted  themselves  without  violence,  and  re- 
ceived with  gratitude  the  contributions  made  for  their  relief 
"  The  general  sense  of  suffering  found  vent  throughout  the 
country  in  meetings  called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
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A.D.  1776   causes  and  remedies  of  these  evils,  and  petitions  for  redress 
"  of  grievances,  for  economy  and  for  parliamentary  reform, 

poured  in  on  all  sides."  There  was  a  bitter  irony  in  the  fiust 
that  the  success  of  England,  in  foiling  the  attack  on  her 
commercial  prosperity,  should  be  marked  by  "urgent  symptoms 
of  suffering  which  broke  out  over  the  whole  &ce  of  the 
countiy  and  in  almost  all  classes  of  the  community\" 
though  The  various  international  struggles  had  fiur-reaching  results 

mectt^torf  on  the  business  habits  and  economic  condition  of  the  country. 
hadgatned,  rpj^^  laissez  faxve  policy  had  led  to  a  practical  abandonment  of 
industrial  regulations  of  every  kind,  and  manu&cturers  were 
much  more  free  to  expand  their  business,  and  take  advantage 
of  fresh  openings,  than  would  have  been  possible  in  the  old 
days.  The  man  of  enterprise  had  his  reward,  and  the  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  revolutions  were  doubtless  accelerated 
by  the  political  events  of  the  time.  The  ultimate  result  was 
the  triumph  of  England;  and  the  gain  to  the  country,  as 
measured  by  the  volume  of  trade  and  the  increase  of  shipping, 
the  com.  was  immense*.  But  if  we  take  the  wel&re  of  the  community 
a  vjhde  as  a  Criterion,  the  subject  assumes  a  very  different  aspect ; 
*"^^  pauperism  abounded  and  the  burden  of  poor  rates  was  a 
heavy  charge*.  The  increased  rapidity  of  the  transition  was 
in  itself  an  aggravation  of  the  misery  it  entailed ;  the  specu- 
lative character  which  business  assumed  was  inconsistent 
with  the  steady  maintenance  of  a  standard  of  comfort,  and 
the  occasional  interruptions  from  which  the  various  textile 
trades  suffered  in  turn  were  most  disastrous.  To  con- 
temporary observers  much  of  the  suffering  of  the  time,  and 
especially  the  distress  after  the  peace,  was  inexplicable;  though 
the  teaching  of  Adam  Smith  might  have  given  them  a  clue 
to  explain  the  main  features  of  the  situation^  England  had 
.become  a  great  commercial  nation ;  her  prosperity  had  ceased 
to  depend  primarily,  as  it  did  in  the  sixteenth,  and  even  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  on  the  prosperity  of  the  landed 
interest*.    It  rested  on  the  fluctuating  basis  of  trade.    This 

1  Anwtal  Begi&Ur,  1816,  Preface  iv. 

s  The  GoTenunent  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  an  enonuonaly  increaaed  rerenue 
from  cOBtoms;  these  increased  from  £8,948,000  in  1794  to  £10,821,000  in  1810. 
ReporU,  1828,  t.  610, 626. 

>  HepoHa,  iz.  139.  *  See  above,  p.  696.  >  See  aboye,  pp.  112,  886. 
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country  could  only  be  flourishing  when  her  neighbours  were  ^^-^'  ^776 
sufficiently  well  off  to  be  good  customers  for  her  gooda    So  T"      ' 
long  as  the  exhaustion,  due  to  the  war,  continued  on  the/^»c«iia. 
Continent  there  was  little  room  for  fresh  activity  at  home.  trUSe*.^ 
Agricultural  land  will  recover  from  the  devastating  effects  of 
war  in  a  year  or  two,  if  seed  and  stock  and  labour  are  avail- 
ableS  but  trade  connections  may  not  be  easy  to  reestablish, 
and  purchasing  power  does  not  recuperate  at  short  notica 

267.    It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  out  the  rami- 
fications of  the  influence  of  these  political  changes  in  detail, 
but  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  point  out  some  of  their 
effects  on  the  nuun  fectors  in  production.    The  changing  ^wtn^ 
conditions  of  war  and  peace  had  grave  results  upon  the%ndu$ty 
supply  of  materials  for  some  of  the  staple  trade&    Spanish  ^^ 
wool  was  used  for  many  fitbrics,  and  certain  branches  ot^^^^h 
trade  relied  almost  entirely  on  Saxony  wool    The  inter- 
ruption of  communications — ^aport   from  all  questions  of 
Napoleonic  poliqr — could  not  but  cause  distress.    The  cotton 
trade,  which  depended  exclusively  on  imported  materiab, 
was  on  the  whole  well  supplied  by  English  shippers;  but 
the  loss  of  Tobago*  was  severely  felt  at  the  time,  and  the 
war  of  1812,  by  cutting  us  off  from  Carolina,  caused  a  serious 
scarcity. 

The  influence  of  the  changing  political  conditions  i^-^^^^^fity 
opening  and  closing  foreign  markets  was  very  noticeable  at  o/aaU*, 
the  time*,  though  the  development  of  clandestine  trade  was  so 
great,  that  the  actual  distress  due  to  this  cause  was  probably 
less  than  might  have  been  anticipated.    There  seem  to  have 
been  curiously  discriminating  changes  of  foreign  demand,  for 

1  J.  S.  Mill,  Prineiplea  of  PoliticaL  Economy,  Bk.  z.  v.  §  7. 

s  Pari.  Hist,  zzn.  778. 

s  The  war  had  something  to  do  with  faringiog  in  the  low  rmtes  of  spinning  in 
1798.  **  In  sereral  Tillages  where  the  spinners  could  get  a  shilling  for  Jennj- 
spinning  before  the  war  they  were  taken  o£P  threepence  when  the  war  broke  out. 
In  these  very  Tillages,  one  of  which  I  haTo  lately  Tisited,  In  Hnntingdonahire,  Ato- 
pence  are  now  taken  off,  in  some  sixpence,  and  eren  serenpenoe.  So  that  in  many 
places  the  poor,  if  th^  can  possibly  help  it,  will  not  spin  at  all.  There  is  indeed 
no  sale  for  the  yam,  and  on  oonTersing  with  a  gentleman  who  has  large  oonoenia 
in  the  wool  trade  and  in  whose  coon^  I  met  with  many  spinners  who  had  seTen- 
pence  in  the  shilling  taken  off,  he  assured  me  he  should  lose  in  the  coarse  of  the 
last  six  months  a  thousand  poonds  by  the  war.'*  The  Complainis  of  tMe  Poor 
PtopU  of  England,  1793.    Brit.  Mas.  C.  T.  104. 11. 

C*  44 
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A.D.  1776   finighed  wares  obtained  a  sale,  during  times  of  war»  when  half 
"  manuBsMstured  goods,  like  cotton  yam,  were  no  longer  exported^ 

and  the  w-        So  &r  as  the  industrial  population  was  concerned,  the 
^a^^ood  keenest  distress  axx)se  when  the  fortunes  of  war  deprived  us 
•^pp^y*      of  access  to  regions  from  which  food  could  be  obtained,  in  a 
season  when  the  home  supply  had  fedlen  short    This  was  the 
case  in  the  last  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War  (1801-2), 
and  again  in  1811.    It  is  probable  that  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  country,  which  called  forth  the  Combination  Acts  and 
expressed  itself  in  the  Luddite  Riots,  was  more  directly  con- 
nected with  this  cause,  than  with  political  disaffection,  or  the 
introduction  of  machinery. 
andaU  While  UbouT  bore  the  brunt  of  the  distress  it  cannot  be 

ea^toZuto  ^^  ^^^  Capital  wout  scathelcss.    In  the  latter  part  of  the 
tie^ari^  eighteenth  century,  the  large  employers  of  labour,  both  in 
t*^, ««      manu&cturing  and  tillage,  had  become  accustomed  to  rely  on 
borrowed  capital;  the  terms,  on  which  bankers  would  be 
willing  to  make  or  renew  advances,  were  of  vital  importance  for 
the  conduct  of  business  a&irs.    The  losses,  which  merchants 
and  manu&cturers  sustained  from  the  difficulties  caused  by 
the  wars,  in  connection  with  the  transport  of  goods,  would 
have  been  comparatively  trivial,  if  they  had  not  served  as  the 
occasion  for  reckless  speculation  and  subsequent  contractions 
of  credit. 
and  the  The  alternation  of  peace  and  war  gave  rise  to  conditions 

^^^  which  inevitably  called  forth  a  series  of  commercial  crises. 
When  prices  are  high  and  the  prospects  of  trade  are  good, 
all  merchants  and  manu&cturers  are  inclined  to  increase  their 
business  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  banks  are  ready  to 
advance  them  capital  for  the  purpose  on  their  personal  ci^t. 
The  bills  which  thus  get  into  circulation  are  a  practical 
addition  to  the  paper-money  of  the  coimtty,  and  the  issue 
and  acceptance  of  so  much  paper  tends  to  raise  prices  still 
&rther,  and  to  encourage  merchants  to  engage  in  larger  trans- 
actions. If  the  bankers  are  not  alive  to  the  danger  of  this  state 
of  affairs,  they  may  foment  the  evil  by  continuing  to  lend 
readily ;  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  check  the  speculative 
enthusiasm  by  raising  the  terms  on  which  they  are  prepared  to 

1  See  above,  p.  684. 
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grant  loans.  When  the  period  of  increaadng  inflation  is  allowed  t^^''^ 
to  continue  too  long,  some  unlooked-for  incident  may  force 
the  banks  to  reconsider  their  position,  and  suddenly  refuse  to 
continue  the  accommodation  they  have  been  giving  to  mer- 
chants and  manu&cturers.  As  a  consequence,  some  traders, 
who  are  really  quite  solvent,  may  have  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining money  with  which  to  pay  their  way,  and  will  be  forced 
either  to  realise  their  stocks  at  great  loss,  or  to  suspend 
payment.  The  bills  of  such  a  firm  will  at  once  become  dis- 
credited, and  those  who  hold  them  will  have  increased  difficulty 
in  discharging  their  own  obligations,  so  that  one  firm  after 
another  may  be  dragged  into  the  vortex  and  go  down. 

Blustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  political  changes  J^I^J^ 
affidcted  the  state  of  commercial  credit  have  already  been  ten^uuum 
given  in  connection  with  the  over-trading  which  occunred,  on  tra^, 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  the  American  colonies  in 
1782,  and  again  after  the  years  of  rapid  progress  which  were 
suddenly  checked  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
in  1793.  The  '  short  and  feverish  peace '  of  1803  did  not  last 
long  enough  to  allow  of  a  serious  development  of  speculative 
trading,  but  the  conditions  of  business  in  1809-10  lured  many 
merchants  to  disaster.  The  high  range  of  prices  in  England 
gave  an  unhealthy  impulse  to  importation,  and  there  was  also 
a  development  of  speculative  trading  with  South  America^ 
The  sudden  closing  of  the  Baltic  trade  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief  incident  which  brought  about  the  actual  collapse, 
which  was  extraordinarily  severe,  and  fix)m  which  there  was 
little  opportunity  to  recover.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
alternations  of  peace  and  war  were  not  the  only  causes  at 
work  in  producing  these  results ;  the  bad  times  in  1793  and 
1797  were  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  industrial 
revolution.  The  sinking  of  capital  in  &ctories  and  machinery 
and  the  making  of  canals*  caused  an  internal  drain  on  the 
reserve  of  the  banks';  these  years  were  in  some  ways  an 
anticipation  of  the  troubles  caused  by  the  railway  mania^ ; 
still  the  political  storms  were  the  most  important  factors  in 
bringing  about  sudden  fluctuations  in  trade  and  credit. 

1  Tooke,  HiHoty  of  Prieei,  i.  876,  808.  >  Maopheraon,  Afuudtt  rr.  226. 

•  Kicholiion,  Prineiplea  o/PoUtieal  Beanomy,  ix.  210. 
«  See  p.  826  below. 
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A.D.  1776         To  some  extent  the  difficulties  of  private  traders  were  due, 
^  not  to  the  conditions  of  commerce,  but  to  the  state  o£  public 

credit,  and  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the  Govenmient 
upon  the  resources  of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  comes  out 
very  clearly  in  the  financial  histoxy  of  the  four  years  which 
followed  1793.  At  that  time  Pitt  succeeded  in  carrying  a 
measure,  which  had  been  intended  to  protect  the  Directors  in 
meeting  the  convenience  of  the  Qovemment,  but  which  really 
gave  the  ministers  of  the  day  irresponsible  control  over  the 
management  of  the  Bank.  In  the  original  Act  which  created 
the  Bank,  the  legislature  had  been  careful  to  provide  against 
the  lending  of  money  to  Government  without  the  permission  of 
Parliament;  but  a  practice  had  grown  up  of  advancing  sums 
to  the  ministry,  which  might  amount  to  £20,000  or  £30,000  at 
a  time,  in  pajrment  of  bills  of  exchange.  The  Directors  how- 
ever had  some  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the  practice ;  and 
endeavoured  to  procure  an  Act  of  Indemnity  for  these  trans- 
actions in  the  past,  as  well  as  powers  to  continue  them  to  a 
Jjjj|2*^£*"  limited  amount  such  as  £60,000.  Pitt  succeeded  in  passing 
p0w«^  the  Bill  without  any  specified  limitation,  and  he  was  therefore 
^  able  to  draw  on  the  Bank  as  fireely  as  he  chose,  trusting  to 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Directors  to  dishonour  his  bills.  In 
December  1794,  the  Directors  began  to  find  themselves  in  a 
position  of  great  difficulty,  as  their  reserve  was  very  low^ 

1  This  WB8  partly  due  to  the  war  expenses  abroad  which  were  estimated  at 
£82,810,977  for  the  years  1798-7,  and  partly  to  the  adrandng  of  loans  to  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Pmssia.  Third  Bepart  from  OommiUee  of  Seoncff,  in 
B^^orts,  XL  132.  There  was  also  an  internal  drain.  *' In  addition  to  these  causes 
of  aotnal  ezpenoe,  yonr  Committee  think  proper  to  adyert  to  various  cireom- 
stances,  which  msy  oontribnte  either  to  the  delay  of  the  due  return  of  commerMsl 
dealing  or  require  enlarged  means  of  ciroalatUm  in  the  conntry.  Of  this  nature 
are,  the  haUt  of  the  British  merchant  to  gire  longer  credit  to  the  Foreign 
merchant  than  he  zeoeiTes  in  retnm ;  the  change  of  the  coarse  of  trade  since  the 
War,  and  the  opening  of  new  accoonts  with  new  onstomers;  the  cixeiiitoiaa 
remittance  of  money  from  varions  parts,  in  oonseqiience  of  interruptions  in  the 
means  of  direct  oommonication,  and  the  state  of  some  of  the  oomitries  from  which 
considerable  remittances  are  due:  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  increase  of 
domestic  commerce,  the  increase  of  manufactures  for  home  consomption,  the 
general  spirit  of  internal  improrement  in  agricnltmre,  and  in  the  formation  of 
canals  and  other  public  works :  To  these  may  also  be  added,  as  producing  a  further 
necessity  for  a  greater  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  other  causes  of  a  different 
nature,  and  in  other  respects  of  an  opposite  tendency,  and  particolarly  the 
increased  price  of  freight,  shipping,  insurance,  demurrage,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles,  generally  affecting  the  trade  of  the  country,  both  in  its  former  and  in  ita 
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and  they  made  repeated  representations  to  Pitt  to  reduce  his  aj).  1776 
demands.     Their  remonstrances  were  inefifective»  and  they^ 
did  not  perhaps  show  as  much  firmness  as  might  have  been 
desirable  in  the  &ce  of  the  continued  drain  of  gold.    They 
did  however  contract  their  issues  to  commercial  men  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  cause  great  complaint  in  the  CityS  while 
Pitt  continued  to  press  for  further  advances.    He  had  more  •op^rwUt- 
than  once  promised  the  Directors  to  make  pajrments  which 
would  reduce  the  advances  on  Treasury  Bills  to  £500,000, 
but  in  June  1796,  the  debt  amounted  to  £1,232,649,  and  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  £800,000  in  the  July,  and  a  similar 
sum  in  the  August,  of  that  year*.    The  Bank  was  perfectly 
solvent',  and  might  have  succeeded  in  weathering  the  storm, 

increased  lUte;  the  edTanoed  priee  of  labour,  and  of  all  tlie  neceeaariea  of  life, 
and  abnoet  erery  kind  of  oommodity.  Added  to  all  these  drcDmstaneee,  the 
operations  and  expenoes  of  the  War  may  be  snpposed  to  require  a  greater 
quantity  of  oireolating  mediam  for  internal  as  well  as  for  external  purposes." 
Third  JU^Mri,  in  BeparU,  zz.  p.  123. 

^  "  It  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  to  haye  been  the  opinion  of  persons  engaged 
in  conunereial  and  peconiary  transactions,  that  the  dimination  of  Bank  notes 
since  December  1795,  so  far  from  tending  to  secure  the  Bank  from  the  danger  of 
a  drain  of  Oash,  by  contracting  their  engagements  ^within  a  narrower  compass,  has 
in  effect  oontrHmted  to  the  embarrassment  which  they  haye  lately  experienced,  by 
reducing  the  requisite  means  of  drenlation,  diminishing  the  general  aooommo- 
dation  by  way  of  discount,  and  thns  oocasioning  a  more  pressing  demand  for 
specie,  for  which  the  Bank  itself  is  the  readiest  as  well  as  the  ultimate  source 
of  supply. 

"There  appears  to  Yoor  Committee  good  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  ooontry 
Bank  notes  in  eirenlation  haye  been  reduced  one-third  from  the  time  of  the 
difficulties  in  1798  to  December  1796,  and  that  they  haye  since  that  period  solfered 
a  still  further  diminntion;  and  from  hence  has  been  inferred  the  necessity  of 
proyiding  from  the  Bank  an  adequate  supply  of  their  notes  to  compensate  for  this 
chasm  in  the  drenlation  of  the  couitry. 

"Yonr  Committee  conceiye  it  may  be  thon^t  important  to  state,  that  the 
amonnt  of  the  Cash  and  BnlHon  in  the  Bank,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  1782, 
and  a  yery  considerable  part  of  the  year  1784,  was  below  the  amoont  at  which  it 
stood  in  any  part  of  the  year  1796;  and  that,  during  the  whole  of  1788,  the 
amomit  was  lower,  and  dnring  some  parts  of  that  year  was  considerably  lower 
than  it  was  on  the  26th  of  Febmary  last ;  and  that  the  Bank  did  not  at  those 
periods  lessen  the  amoont  of  their  discoonts  or  notes,  and  the  eirenlation  of  the 
country  suffered  no  interruption."    Third  Bipori,  in  iZeporte,  zl  p.  128. 

•  Madeod,  i.  528. 

•  The  Bank  was  perfectly  solyent  at  the  time  of  the  suspension.  "Tour  Committee 
find,  upon  such  examination,  that  the  total  Amount  of  Outstanding  Demands  on 
the  Bank,  on  the  26th  day  of  Febmary  last  (to  which  day  the  Accounts  could  be 
completely  made  up)  was  £18,770,890 ;  and  that  the  total  Amount  of  the  Funds  for 
discharging  those  Demands  (not  inchiding  the  permanent  Debt  due  from  Goyem- 
ment  of  £11,686,800,  which  bears  an  interest  of  Three  per  Cent)  was  on  the  same 
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A.D.  1776   but  for  unlooked-for  difficulties  which  arose  during  the  month 
"^^^      of  February  1797. 

andpoU'^         Li  December  1796,  the  French  expedition  which  had 
were^£*^^'  been  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  was  dispersed,  but 
threauning  ^^^  mere  attempt  created  a  sense  of  insecurity  which  was 
felt  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  especially  on  the  coasts. 
The  excitement  among  the  neighbouring  fanners  caused 
a  run  on  the  bank  at  Newcastle^  and  the  Bank  of  England 
was  quite  unable  to  meet  the  demands  for  cash  which  came 
upon  it  from  aU  quarters.    The  Directors  were  obliged  in 
self-defence  to  curtail  their  issues;  and  as  private  bankers 
found  it  necessary  to  take  a  similar  course,  the  mercantile 
community  were  put  to  the  greatest  straits  in  order  to  meet 
their  engagements.    Still,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  at  retrench- 
ment, the  reserve  at  the  Bank  fell  so  low,  that  Pitt  con- 
^^J^t^   sented  to  issue  an  order  suspending  the  obligation  of  the 
toButpend  Bank  to  pay  its  notes  in  coin.    When  relieved  frt)m  this 
payment,   necessity,  the  Bank  was  able  to  lend  more  freely  and  thus 

26th  day  of  Febmary  last  £17,697,280;  and  that  the  result  is,  that  thero  was  on 
the  26th  day  of  Febmary  last  a  sniplns  of  eifeots  belongixig  to  the  Bank  b^ond 
the  Amonnt  of  their  Debts,  amoanting  to  the  sum  of  £8,826,890,  exoliudTe  of  the 
abore-mentioned  permanent  Debt  of  £11,686,800  doe  from  OoTomment. 

**  And  Tour  Committee  further  represent,  that  sinee  the  26th  of  Febmaiy  last 
considerable  Issues  have  been  made  by  the  Bank  in  Bank  Notes,  both  upon 
Government  Seoorities  and  in  discounting  Bills,  the  partioalars  of  which  ooold 
not  immediately  be  made  ap;  but  as  those  Issaes  appear  to  Tomr  Ckmmuttee  to 
have  been  made  upon  corresponding  secorities,  taken  with  the  nsoal  care  and 
attention,  the  actual  Balance  in  favoor  of  the  Bank  did  not  appear  to  Your 
Committee  to  have  been  thereby  diminished."  Fint  Beport,  reprinted  in  Beparts, 
XL  p.  120. 

1  "Tour  Committee  find,  that  in  consequence  of  this  apprehension,  the  farmers 
suddenly  brought  the  produce  of  their  lands  to  sale,  and  carried  the  notes  of  the 
Country  Banks,  which  they  had  colleoted  by  these  and  other  means,  hito  those  banks 
for  payment;  that  this  unusual  and  sudden  demand  for  Cash  reduced  the  several 
Banks  at  Newcastle  to  the  necessity  of  suspending  their  payments  in  specie,  and 
of  availing  themselves  of  all  the  means  in  their  power  of  procuring  a  apeedy 
supply  of  Cash  from  the  metropolis;  that  the  eifeots  of  this  demand  on  the  New- 
castle Banks,  and  of  their  suspension  of  payments  in  Cash,  soon  spread  over 
various  parts  of  the  country,  from  whence  similar  applications  were  consequently 
made  to  the  metropolis  for  Cash ;  that  the  alarm  thus  diffused,  not  only  occasioned 
an  increased  demand  for  Cash  hi  the  country,  but  probably  a  disposition  in  many 
to  hoard  what  was  thus  obtained ;  that  this  call  on  the  metropolis,  through  what- 
ever channels,  directly  affected  the  Bank  of  England,  as  the  great  repository  of 
Cash,  and  was  in  the  course  of  still  further  operation  upon  it,  when  stopped  by  the 
Minute  of  Council  of  the  26th  of  Febmaty."  Third  £tpori,  in  lUporU,  xx. 
pp.  121-2. 
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succeeded  in  restoring  mercantile  credit    The  restriction  on  a.d.  1776 
cash  payments  was  continued,  when  the  crisis  was  pastS  so 
that  the  Bank  might  be  free  to  provide  a  generally  accept- 
able paper  currency,  and  save  the  commercial  world  from  and  an 
fiirther  disaster.    The  discretionary  power  vested  in  the  J5JU,*e^j2 
Directors  served  as  a  safety  valve.    It  was  extremely  con-  JJ^^J^' 
venient  to  traders  to  be  able  to  count  on  facilities  {or^s^^p^. 
borrowing,  without  having   their  claims   to  consideration  m«<2tum, 
automatically  limited  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  the  ^mc, 
demands  which  Govenunent  made  for  military  purposes. 

268.    Such  were  the  immediate  effects  of  the  finance  oi  Much  of 
the  period  upon  commerce  and  industry;  it  must  be  remem-  tnr^mtoat 
bered,  however,  that  a  great  part  of  the  burden  of  the*^/^*^* 
expenditure  was  deferred,  and  has  been  borne  by  subsequent 

1  The  following  Beaolotion  wm  agreed  to  bj  the  Comt  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank  on  Thursday  the  26th  October,  1797 : 

"Resoltbd,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Coort,  That  the  Goremor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  enabled  to  issue  Specie,  in  any  manner  that 
may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Public;  and  the  Court 
hare  no  hesitation  to  declare,  that  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  are  in  such  a  state,  that 
it  can  with  safety  resnme  its  aocostomed  fonctions,  if  the  political  drcnmstances 
of  the  ooontry  do  not  render  it  inexpedient :  bat  the  Directors  «i<Mwnfag  it  foreign 
to  their  prorince  to  judge  of  these  points,  wish  to  submit  to  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament,  whether,  as  it  has  been  once  jndged  proper  to  lay  a  restriction  on  the 
payments  of  the  Bank  in  Cash,  it  may,  or  may  not,  be  pnxdent  to  continoe  the 


"  Your  Committee  having  further  examined  the  Qorsmor  and  Deputy  Goremor, 
as  to  what  may  be  meant  1^  the  political  cireumstanoes  mentioned  in  that  Beso- 
Itttion,  find,  that  they  understand  by  them,  the  state  of  hostility  in  which  the 
Nation  is  still  iuTolred,  and  particularly  such  apprehensions  as  may  be  enter- 
tained of  inTasion,  either  in  Ireland  or  this  country,  together  with  the  possibility 
there  maybe  of  advances  being  to  be  made  from  this  oountry  to  Ireland;  and  that 
from  those  drcnmstances  so  explained,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  war,  and  the 
avowed  puipoee  of  the  enemy  to  attaek  this  country  by  means  of  its  public  cndit, 
and  to  distress  it  in  its  flnanoial  operations,  they  are  led  to  tUnk  that  it  will  be 
expedient  to  continue  the  restriction  now  subsisting,  with  the  reserve  for  partial 
issues  of  Gash,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Bank,  of  the  nature  of , that  oontained  in 
the  present  Aets;  and  that  it  may  be  so  continued,  without  injury  to  the  credit  of 
the  Bank,  and  with  advantage  to  the  Nation. 

•«Yonr  Committee,  therefore,  having  taken  into  «wnff^ftratifm  the  general 
situation  of  the  country,  are  of  opinion,  that  notwithstanding  the  aibirs  of  the 
Bank,  both  with  respect  to  the  general  balance  of  its  Aooonnts,  and  its  capacity  of 
making  payments  in  Specie,  are  in  such  a  state  that  it  might  with  safety  resnme 
its  accustomed  functions,  under  a  different  state  of  public  ailairs;  yet,  that  it 
will  be  expedient  to  continue  the  restriction  now  subsisting  on  such  payments,  for 
such  time,  and  under  such  Umitations,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  may  seem 
fit."   Appendix,  Third  Bqpart,  in  BeporU,  xz.  p.  19S. 
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AJ).  1776  generatioiUL  Pitt  was  keenly  alive  to  the  difiadvantages  of 
"^^*^'  public  borrowing,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  it ;  but  circum- 
stances were  against  hioL  He  was  alarmed  by  the  rate  at 
which  the  debt  was  increasing ;  £121,000,000  had  been  added 
during  the  American  War^;  the  amounts  were  large,  and 
the  terms  which  ministers  made  with  the  public  creditors 
were  extravagant;  instead  of  borrowing  at  a  high  rate  of 
interest,  in  the  hope  of  subsequently  financing  the  debt,  they 
borrowed  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  were  forced  to  offer  all 
sorts  of  extra  inducements.  Thus  in  1782  for  every  £100 
subscribed,  the  Qovemment  allotted  £100  in  the  three  per 
cents.,  £50  in  the  four  per  cents,  with  an  annuity  of  17«.  6d. 
for  seventy-eight  year8^  and  extra  inducements  were  given 
in  floating  the  loans  by  connecting  them  with  lotteries'.  The 
permanent  indebtedness  was  swelled  fix>m  time  to  time  by 
funding  Exchequer  and  Navy  Bills^  and  in  1786  the  debt 
amounted  to  £245,466,855,  involving  an  annual  charge  of 
£9,666,541".  Pitt  set  himself  to  reduce  this  terrible  in- 
p^c'T*^  debtedness,  and  established  a  Sinking  Fund,  by  means  of 
^l^ng  which  he  was  able  to  pay  off  about  £10,000,000,  before  the 
exigencies  of  the  Bevolutionaiy  and  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
rendered  firesh  borrowing  inevitable.  The  main  outlines  of 
the  scheme  which  Pitt  introduced"  had  been  formulated  by 

^  SioelAir,  HttUny  of  the  PMic  Reveme,  xz.  98. 

s  32  Geo.  m.  o.  8. 

»  Hamfltan,  An  Ingmry  ameenUng  the  B%$e  amd  Proffnts  of  the  Naiumal 
Debt  </  €fr€tU  Britain  (1814),  p.  212. 

4  ^  John  Smckir  thus  desanbes  the  pragraM  of  the  debt.  "At  fint  when 
a  uation  bozxowt,  it  is  under  the  neeeaaitj  of  proriding  a  fond  for  defraying  not 
onlj  the  prindpal  but  the  interest  of  its  debts.  The  creditor  is  afterwwds  perfectly 
iiatisfled,  if  he  is  seeored  in  the  ponotoal  payment  of  the  interest,  knowing 
pcKf ectly  well  that  his  capital  will  at  any  time  fetch  an  adeqoate  ndne  in  the 
market:  and  in  process  of  time  he  is  contented  without  any  fixed  seeoiity  either 
for  his  principal  or  interest,  except  the  general  faith  and  credit  of  the  pablic  In 
this  manner  the  onfonded  debt  of  the  nation  has  arisen.  At  piesent  it  consists  of 
E  xcheqner  Bills,  of  bills  granted  by  the  navy  and  Tictoalling  boaids,  and  of  yarioos 
dahns  and  other  expenses."  Hitttny  of  the  PnbUe  i^evemM,  m.  258.  Hamilton 
points  oat  that  **  the  funded  capital  has  been  increased  in  a  manner  different  from 
loans.  Exchequer  and  Navy  BUls  hare  been  fonded  to  a  great  extent.  That  is, 
instead  of  paying  these  bills,  capital  in  one  or  more  fonds  has  been  assigned  to  the 
holders  on  snch  terms  as  they  were  willing  to  accept  of."  Inquiry  eoneeming  the 
Riee  wnd  Progreee  of  the  National  Debt,  64. 

>  Fenn,  Compendium  of  the  Bnglieh  and  Foreign  Funde,  6. 

<  26  Geo.  ni.  c.  81. 
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Dr  Price*,  and  it  avoided  the  errois  which  had  rendered  ^Jg^''* 
Walpole's  Sinking  Fnnd  nugatory*.    There  was  now  ample 
aecurity  that  the  money  set  aside  every  year  should  really  be  whush 
devoted  to  the  reduction  of  debt,  and  not  diverted,  as  Walpole's  n^ahe$  in 
Sinking  Fund  had  been,  to  bear  the  ordinary  expenses  oi^^^* 
government    According  to  Pitt's  scheme  £1,000,000  a  year 
was  paid  to  commissioners  who  were  to  invest  in  the  National 
Debt,  until  a  sum  stood  in  their  names  which  gave  an  income, 
along  with  the  £1,000,000  contributed  by  the  country,  of 
£4,000,000  a  year*.    With  the  £4,000,000,  which  thus  be- 
came their  annual  income,  they  were  to  buy  up  additional 
portions  of  the  National  Debt,  the  dividends  of  which  should 
be  eztinguished\    In  this  way  it  was  hoped  that  the  charge 
for  interest  would  be  gradually  reduced  while  the  principal 
debt  would  be  transferred  to  the  credit  of  the  commissioners 
at  the  rate  of  £4,000,000  a  year.    Upon  paper,  the  scheme 
appeared  to  be  admirable';  and  it  had  many  merits;  indeed 
it  was  in  its  very  plausibility  that  its  chief  danger  consisted,  in&pirtd 
as  it  appears  to  have  lulled  the  mind  of  the  ministers  and  ^oi^nct, 
the  public  into  a  &Ise  sense  of  security  in  the  matter  of 
borrowing*.    Possibly  the  vast  additions  to  the  debt  would 
have  taken  place  under  any  circumstances;  as  a  matter  of 
fiict  £271,000,000  was  borrowed  during  the  Bevolutionary 
War,  and  £618,000,000  in  the  struggle  with  Napoleon ;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  much  more 
complacent  over  this  unexampled  increase  of  the  National 

1  TU  stale  of  the  PvbUe  Debts  and  Finances  (1788),  p.  29;  also  see  the 
Introdnetkn. 

s  Price,  Observatione  an  Beveraionary  Payments  (1778),  168. 

•  ae  Geo.  m.  o.  si,  §  20. 

«  TUb  proTiflion  was  repealed  in  1802  (42  Geo.  m.  e.  71).  An  admirable 
history  of  the  Sinking  Fond  will  be  found  in  the  Saplanatary  and  Histarieal 
Notes  of  the  Several  Heads  by  PnbUe  Income  and  Expenditure,  which  forma 
Appendix  18  to  the  Aeeonnt  relating  to  JPnhUc  Income  and  BxpemUtnrej  1868-9. 
Accounts  and  Papers,  1868-9,  zzzv.  1197,  printed  pagination  718. 

•  For  a  very  aangnine  view  of  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fond  see  G.  Bose, 
A  Brief  Examination  into  the  Increase  of  the  Eevenue,  Commerce  and  Mann- 
factures  of  Great  Britain  from  1792  to  1799,  p.  26. 

•  This  was  a  point  on  which  Cobbett  laid  stress,  "By  giving  people  renewed 
conAdenoe  in  the  solidity  of  the  Fonds  and  Stocks  it  rendered  GoTemment 
borrowing  more  easy."  Paper  against  Chid  (1816),  z.  66.  Cobbett  was  a  vigorons 
oritie  of  the  Sinking  Fmid  in  1808  and  onwards  {Noble  Nonsense  (1828),  p.  10), 
before  Hamilton  wrote  or  Granville  was  convinced  of  its  futility. 
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A.D.  1776   Debt,  because  they  were  under  the  impression  that  a  self- 
"      '      acting  mechanism  for  paying  off  debt  was  in  operation,  and 
that,  however  recklessly  they  borrowed,  the  Sinking  Fund 
would  soon  suffice  to  set  things  straight. 

The  Sinking  Fund  did  not  provide  new  sources  of  wealth, 
as  it  did  not  afford  means  of  either  using  the  land,  or  applying 
labour  to  better  advantage.    It  did  not  give  us  fresh  resources, 
it  only  served  as  a  new  method  of  keeping  account  of  the 
monetary  resources  at  the  command  of  the  community;  there 
could  be  no  real  discharge  of  debts  when  the  available  in- 
come did  not  exceed  expenditure  ^    It  was  an  entire  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  country  was  becoming  more  solvent* 
when  the  Qovemment  borrowed  large  amounts  on  one  side, 
and  paid  off  small  amounts  on  the  other'.    Indeed  during 
some  part  of  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  existed 
from  1786  to  1829^  things  were  really  going  from  bad  to 
it  served  to  worse,  as  now  debt,  incurred  at  high  rates  of  interest,  was 
reeVkM^   used  to  pay  off  sums  that  had  been  borrowed  on  easier 
borrowing,  ^j^gs     There  was  a  curious  irony  in  the  fiwxt  that  the 

1  This  wu  the  point  insisted  on  by  Hamilton,  **  The  excess  of  revenoe  abore 
ezpenditnre  is  the  only  real  Sinking  Fond."   Inquiry,  p.  10. 

>  OrenTille  [Essay  on  the  Sinking  Fumd  (1828)]  diseossed  the  principles  of 
a  sound  scheme  and  showed  the  inutility  of  aU  boROwed  sinking  funds,  and  the 
impossibility  of  deriving  benefit  from  a  sinking  fund  which  oontinned  to  operate 
in  times  of  deficient  revenue  (p.  72),  since  the  discharge  of  debt  could  only 
take  place  through  the  existence  of  surplus  revenue.  Price  had  made  it  an 
essential  that  the  fund  should  continue  undiverted  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  of 
peace.    SttUeof  Public  DehU.^b, 

*  During  the  period  from  1798  to  1829  there  was  only  one  year  (1817)  in  which 
money  was  not  raised  by  loan  in  order  to  aid  the  Sinking  Fund.  Accounts  reiaHug 
to  Public  Income  and  Ea^ndituret  Appendix  13, 1868-9,  zzxv.  printed  pag.  718. 

*  10  G.  IV.  a  27. 

*  Fourth  Report  from  Select  Oommittee  ou  PubUe  Income  and  Expenditure, 
1828,  V.  fi67.  The  case  is  stated  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  paper.  "  The  actual 
result  of  all  these  Sinking  Fund  operations  was  that  the  total  amount  of 
£880,060,466  was  raised  at  £5.  0».  6d.  per  cent,  per  annum  to  pay  off  debt  carry- 
ing interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  difference  between  these  two  rates  is 
10/6  per  cent,  per  annum,  amounting  upon  the  total  capital  sum  of  £880,060^466 
to  £1,627,766  per  annum,  which  may  be  set  down  as  the  increased  annual  charge 
of  our  Funded  Debt,  and  a  real  lose  to  the  public  from  this  deceptive  Sinking 
Fund  System,  without  taking  into  account  the  expenses  of  management  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  and  the  increased  amount  of  capital  of  debt,  consequent  i^on 
the  practice  of  borrowing  on  less  advantageous  terms,  far  larger  sums  than  were 
required  to  meet  the  actual  public  expenditure."  Aeeounts  relating  to  Public 
Income  and  Expenditure,  Ft.  n.,  Ap.  13, 1868-9,  zxxv.  1202,  printed  pag.  718. 
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system  which  Pitt  introduced,  in  his  anxiety  to  reduce  the  ^^^^^ 
debt  of  the  country,  should  have  operated  so  as  to  add  to  the 
burden  of  national  obligations,  and  should  by  the  mistaken 
expectations  it  engendered  have  served  as  an  incentive  to 
reckless  borrowing. 

269.    It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  the  suspension  After  iu 
of  cash  payments  enabled  the  Bank  of  England  to  giveJ/SST^" 
increased  accommodation  to  the  public,  and  thus  to  restore  P*'^**"^ 
commercial  credit^;  but  the  measure  which  effected  this 
desirable  result  entirely  changed  the  character  of  the  paper 
currency  of  the  country.    The  value  of  the  bank-notes  was 
no  longer  based  on  that  of  the  precious  metals ;  they  had 
really  become  inconvertible;  it  was  only  by  the  exercise  of 
great  judgment  in  restricting  the  issues  of  paper,  that  the 
Directors  could  hope  to  maintain  the  notes  at  par.    As  a 
matter  of  &ct,  they  &iled  sufficiently  to  limit  the  quantities 
which  were  put  in  circulation,  with  the  result  that  the  country 
began  to  suffer  from  the  evils  of  a  depreciated  currency.    The 
ulterior  and  indirect  effects  of  the  pressure,  which  Pitt  put  on 
the  Bank  in  1797,  were  seriously  felt  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  centuiy;  prices  were  inflated,  and  the 
exchanges  with  foreign  countries  tended  to  be  im&vourable. 
It  may  be  impossible  to  gauge  the  precise  amount  of  mischief 
which  was  due  to  this  cause  in  particular,  we  can  only  note  it  iksn  was 
as  a  serious  aggravation,  and  as  one  which  affected  all  classes,  ^  ^^  wi- 
nch and  poor.    Depreciation  of  the  circulating  medium  ren-  ^^^ 
dered  the  purchasing  power  of  money  less  at  a  time  when  otion  of  the 
wages  generally  were  low,  and  were  fidling.    The  evils  are 
well  stated  by  the  Committee  which  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject. 

"  Your  Committee  conceive  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  point  out,  in  detail,  the  disadvantages  which  must  result 
to  the  country,  frt)m  any  such  general  excess  of  currency  as  5y  the 
lowers  its  relative  value.  The  effect  of  such  an  augmentation  ^^"^* 
of  prices  upon  all  money  transactions  for  time ;  the  unavoid- 
able injury  suffered  by  annuitants,  and  by  creditors  of  every 
description,  both  private  and  public;  the  unintended  ad- 
vantage gained  by  Qovemment  and  all  other  debtors;  are 

1  See  abore,  p.  694. 
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A  J).  1776   conseqaences  too  obvious  to  require  proof,  and  too  repugnant 

~~  to  justice  to  be  left  without  remedy.    By  &r  the  most 

important  portion  of  this  effect  appears  to  Your  Committee 

to  be  that  which  is  communicated  to  the  wages  of  common 

vfhush        country  labour,  the  rate  of  which,  it  is  well  known,  adapts 

roue         itself  more  slowly  to  the  changes  which  happen  in  the  value 

^!iZ!aHd  of  money,  than  the  price  of  any  other  species  of  labour  or 

^jjjj^^  commodity.    And  it  is  enough  for  Your  Committee  to  allude 

po^^of     to  some  classes  of  the  public  servants,  whose  pay,  if  once 

raised  in  consequence  of  a  depreciation  of  money,  cannot  so 

conveniently  be  reduced  again  to  its  former  rate,  even  after 

money  shall  have  recovered  its  value.    The  future  progress  of 

these  inconveniences  and  evils,  if  not  checked,  must  at  no 

great  distance  of  time  work  a  practical  conviction  upon  the 

minds  of  all  those  who  may  still  doubt  their  existence^" 

Curiously  enough,  controversy  raged  for  many  years  on 
the  simple  matter  of  &ct  as  to  whether  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  had  depreciated  or  not.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
the  value  of  notes  relatively  to  gold  had  changed ;  and  that 
whereas  the  Mint  price  of  gold  ought  to  be  £3.  Vis,  lO^d,  an 
ounce,  the  market  price  in  1810  had  risen  to  £4.  10^.  OcZ.*, 
while  the  rates  of  exchange  with  Hamburg  had  fisJlen  9  per 
cent,  and  with  Paris  14  per  cent.  The  Directors  of  the^Bank 
of  England,  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  the  mercantile 
^^^  .  community  generally  were  of  opinion  that  there  had  been  no 
of  the  depreciation  of  notes  up  to  1810,  but  that  gold  had  been 
t^!d^  very  scarce  and  had  risen  in  value.  On  the  other  hand  the 
^12^5^"  experts,  who  sat  on  the  Bullion  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  clear  that  the  monetary  phenomena  of  the 
day,  and  especially  the  foreign  exchanges,  were  inexplicable  on 
any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
circulating  medium.  Even  as  late  as  1819'  the  majority  of 
the  Directors  adhered  to  the  view  which  the  Bank  had 
persistently  maintained,  that  since  the  public  were  always 
ready  to  accept  their  notes  there  could  not  be  a  real  depreci- 
ation of  value.    According  to  their  opinion,  the  &ct  that 

1  JRi^ort  from  the  Select  Ctmmittee  am  the  High  Priee  of  Gold  BuUion^  in 
BtporU,  1810,  p.  81. 

s  MoLeod,  Theory  and  Practice  rf  Banking ^  n.  29. 
•  IfcLeod,  Theory  and  Practice,  n.  80. 
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paper-money  drcolated  freely,  showed  that  it  retained  its^^^^* 
value ;  after  all,  this  only  meant  that  so  long  as  the  credit  of 
the  Bank  was  good,  its  paper-issues  were  valuable ;  but  it  did 
not  prove,  as  the  Directors  thought,  that  the  paper  retained 
its  original  value.  They  and  their  supporters  were  ready  to 
argue  that,  in  so  fiur  as  there  was  a  marked  divergence  be- 
tween the  value  of  gold  and  the  value  of  a  note,  this  was 
due,  not  to  a  depreciation  of  the  paper,  but  to  an  appreciation 
of  gold,  brought  about  by  an  unusual  continental  demand, 
owing  to  the  requirements  of  the  French  armies  and  an  in- 
creased disposition  to  hoards  Experience  was  being  gradually 
collected  however;  and  as  it  accumulated,  the  fiust  became 
clearer  that  an  over-issue  of  notes  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
trouble.  There  had  been  an  enquiiy,  in  1804,  into  the  reasons  hut  repent 
for  the  extraordinary  difiference  between  gold  prices  sndt^^S^umd 
paper  prices  in  Dublin,  and  for  the  un£sivourable  state  of  the 
exchanges  between  Dublin  and  London*,  and  good  grounds 
had  been  shown  for  believing  that  the  phenomena  were  due 
to  the  greatly  increased  circulation  of  notes  by  the  Bank  of 
Ireland*.    The  monetary  conditions,  into  which  the  Bullion 


Committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  in  1810,  were  similar  in  ^^f^ 
every  respect,  and  that  enquiry  resulted  in  an  admirable  re-  '**^¥^ 
port  in  which  the  Committee  showed  that  a  real  depreciation  to  the 
of  notes  had  occurred\    It  insisted  that  the  Directors  should  Oommitue, 

1  JReport/rom  the  Select  Committee  on  the  High  Priee  of  OoldBnlUoih  1810, 
III.2. 

s  JR^port  of  the  Committee  o»  the  Ciremlaiimg  Pigter,  the  Specie,  and  the 
Cwrent  Coin  of  Irekmd,  1804  (reprinted  in  1810).  AeeamUe  and  Fapere, 
1810,  m.  886. 

*  MeLeod,  T%€ory  and  Practice,  n.  18.  There  wbs  a  differenee  of  twelre  per 
cent,  in  the  exehanges  at  Belfast,  where  Irish  hank-notes  did  not  circulate,  and  at 
BnUin,  where  they  did. 

4  "  Upon  a  x«Yiew  of  all  the  facts  and  reasonings  which  haye  heen  snhmitted 
to  the  consideration  of  Yonr  Committee  in  the  course  of  their  Enqniiy,  they  hare 
formed  an  Opinion,  which  th^  sobmit  to  the  Hoose:— That  there  is  at  present  an 
excess  in  the  paper  dreolatian  of  this  Coontry,  of  which  the  most  oneqniToeal 
symptom  is  the  veiy  high  price  of  Bullion,  and  next  to  that,  the  low  state  of  the 
Continental  Exchanges;  that  this  excess  is  to  he  ascribed  to  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient check  and  control  hi  the  issues  of  paper  from  the  Bank  of  England;  and 
originally,  to  the  suspensloD  of  cash  payments,  which  remored  the  natural  and 
true  control.  For  upon  a  general  Tiew  of  the  subject,  Your  Committee  are  of 
opinion,  that  no  safe,  certain,  and  constantly  adequate  prorialon  against  an  excess 
of  paper  currency,  either  occasional  or  permanent,  can  be  found,  except  in  the 
convertibility  of  all  such  paper  into  specie.    Your  Committee  cannot,  therefore, 
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AJ>.  1776   be  guided  by  the  state  of  the  exchanges  in  making  their 
"^  is8ue6\    But  the  opposite  party  were  not  prepared  to  give 

bat  see  reason  to  regret,  that  the  snspensloii  of  eish  payments,  whieh,  in  tlie  most 
fsTOoraUe  light  in  which  it  can  be  yiewed,  was  only  a  temporary  measure,  baa 
been  eontinned  so  long;  and  partienlazly,  that  hj  the  manner  in  whieh  the  present 
continoing  Act  is  framed,  the  charaoter  should  have  been  giyen  to  it  of  a  permanent 
war  measore.'*  JZ^port  from  the  Select  Committee  o»  the  High  Price  of  QoUd 
BulUon,  in  BeporU,  1810,  p.  80. 

1  «<  It  is  important,  at  the  same  time,  to  obserre,  that  mider  the  former  system, 
when  the  Bank  was  bound  to  answer  its  Notes  in  specie  upon  demand,  the  state  of 
the  Foreign  Exchanges  and  the  price  of  Gold  did  most  materially  ?"flnwifle  its 
conduct  in  the  issue  of  those  Notes,  though  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  Direetan 
systematically  to  watch  either  the  one  or  the  other.  So  long  as  Gold  was  demand- 
able  for  their  paper,  they  were  speedily  apprized  of  a  depression  of  the  Exchange, 
and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  Gold,  1^  a  run  upon  them  for  that  artide.  If  at  any 
time  they  incautiously  exceeded  the  proper  limit  of  their  advances  and  issues,  the 
paper  was  quickly  brought  back  to  them,  1^  those  who  were  tempted  to  profit  hj 
the  market  price  of  Gold  or  hy  the  rate  of  Exchange.  In  this  manner  the  erfl 
soon  cured  itself.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  having  their  apprehensions  exdted 
by  the  reduction  of  their  stock  of  Gold,  and  being  able  to  replace  their  loss  only  hj 
reiterated  purchases  of  Bullion  at  a  very  losing  price,  naturally  contracted  their 
issues  of  paper,  and  thus  gave  to  the  remaining  paper,  as  well  as  to  the  Coin  for 
which  it  was  interchangeable,  an  increased  value,  while  the  clandestine  exporta- 
tion either  of  the  coin,  or  the  Gold  produced  from  it,  combined  in  improving  the 
state  of  the  Exchange,  and  in  producing  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  and  Mint  price  of  Gold,  or  of  paper  con* 
verUble  into  Gold. 

**  It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  cash  psyments,  to  exempt 
the  Bank  from  that  drain  of  Gold,  which,  in  former  times,  was  sure  to  result  from 
an  unfavourable  Exchange  and  a  high  price  of  Bullion.  And  the  Directors, 
released  from  all  fears  of  such  a  drain,  and  no  longer  feeling  any  inconvenience 
from  such  a  state  of  things,  have  not  been  prompted  to  restore  the  Exchanges  and 
the  price  of  Gold  to  their  proper  level  by  a  reduction  of  their  advances  and  issues. 
The  Directors,  in  former  times,  did  not  perhaps  perceive  and  acknowledge  the 
principle  more  distinctly  than  those  of  the  present  day,  but  they  felt  the  in- 
convenience, and  obeyed  its  impulse;  which  practically  established  a  check  and 
limitation  to  the  issue  of  paper.  In  the  present  times,  the  Inconvenience  is  not 
felt ;  and  the  check,  accordingly,  is  no  longer  in  force.  But  your  Committee  beg 
leave  to  report  it  to  the  House  as  their  most  dear  opinion,  that  so  long  as  the 
suspension  of  Cash  Payments  is  permitted  to  subsist,  the  price  of  Gold  Bullion 
and  the  general  Course  of  Exchange  with  Foreign  Countries,  taken  for  any  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  form  the  best  general  criterion  from  which  any  inference 
can  be  drawn,  as  to  the  sufllden<7  or  excess  of  paper  currency  in  circulation;  and 
that  the  Bank  of  England  cannot  safely  regulate  the  amount  of  its  issues,  without 
.  having  reference  to  the  criterion  presented  by  these  two  drcumstances.  And 
upon  a  review  of  all  the  facts  and  reasonings  which  have  already  been  stated. 
Your  Committee  are  further  of  opinion,  that,  although  the  commercial  state  of 
this  Country,  and  the  political  state  of  the  Continent,  may  have  had  some  influence 
on  the  high  price  of  Gold  Bullion  and  the  unfavourable  Course  of  Exchange  with 
Foreign  Countries,  this  price,  and  this  depreciation,  are  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
want  of  a  permanent  check,  and  a  sufficient  limitation  of  the  paper  currency  in 
this  Country."  Report  from  ihe  Select  Committee  on  the  Sigh  Price  of  Oold 
Bullion,  1810.  m.  20,  21. 
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in ;  the  House  of  Commons  rejected  Mr  Homer's  resolutions,  a.d.  1776 
which  were  based  on  the  report  of  the  Committee,  by  a"* 
majority  of  two  to  oneS  and  subsequently  passed  a  measure^ 
which  rendered  the  refusal  to  accept  bank-notes  at  their 
&ce  value  as  the  equivalent  of  gold'  as  a  misdemeanour.    The 
victorious,  though  mistaken  view  was  so  strongly  held,  that  and  their 
a  favourable  opportunity,  which  occurred  in  1816,  of  restoring  ^^^ 
the  currency  to  its  metallic  basis  was  lost^;  and  it  was  not  i^i^^ 
till  1819  that  the  soundness  of  the  principles  of  the  Bullion 
Report  was  recognised,  and  that  the  younger  Sir  B.  Peel, 
who  had  voted  in  the  majority  in  1810,  brought  in  a  Bill  for 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments.    There  was  some  te&r  when  eath 
that  a  contraction  of  the  circulating  medium  would  be  in-  ^^^' 
juriously  felt  in  the  City*;  and  the  period  of  inflated  prices ' 
had  lasted  so  long,  that  question  was  raised*  as  to  the  &imess 
of  insisting  that  contracts  for  payments,  agreed  on  under  the 
old  conditions,  should  be  enforced  without  modification  on 
the  basis  of  the  restored  standard.    But  any  injustice  to  in- 
dividuals arising  fix>m  this  cause  appears  to  have  been  very 
slight,  and  the  advantage  to  the  community  of  re-establishing 
A  sound  currency  was  incalculable. 

260.  The  bearing  of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  oiL  The  t 
the  wel&re  of  the  working  classes  was  so  remote  that  the}!^^^  \ 
•did  not  recognise  it ;  but  the  high  price  of  food  was  a  grievance *{^JJ*^^  1 
of  which  they  were  well  aware,  and  it  obviously  aggravated  eAo^t  | 
their  sufferings  and  roused  their  paasiona  The  rioting  of  \ 
which  we  hear,  was  occasioned  in  some  cases  by  the  introduc-  \  / 
tion  of  machinery;  but  these  outbreaks  usually  occurred  in 

^  McLeod,  qp.  eit,  n.  54.  >  61  Geo.  HI.  c  127. 

'  Tliii  wu  oocadoned  by  Lozd  Sing's  ooodnet  in  isBiiiDg  a  dicnkr  to  hia 
tenants  giving  them  notice  that  rents  were  to  be  paid  in  gold.  Cobbett,  Paper 
4tgainst  Odd,  L  456. 

*  From  July  1816  to  July  1817  the  market  price  of  gold  did  not  exceed 
£8.  19*.  Od,  per  oonoe.  The  exchangee  with  the  Continent  for  a  very  consider- 
aUe  portion  of  that  period  were  in  fkTonr  of  the  eoontry ;  bat  Parliament  though 
destroos  of  restoring  the  emrency  to  a  cash  basis  determined  to  continiie  the 
snspension  temporarily  so  as  to  give  the  Directors  time  to  prepare  for  the  change 
(56  Oeo.  m.  c.  21).  Second  Beport  from  the  Seeret  Committee  on  the  expediency 
jof  the  Bank  resuming  Caeh  Paymente,  1819,  zzz.  8,  4. 

•  A  petition  signed  by  500  merchants  was  presented  against  the  Bill,  McLeod, 
n.  79. 

0  Compare  the  debates  in  the  Commons  in  1822  and  1828,  McLeod,  op.  cU,  n. 
-99,108. 
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AJ^776  times  of  dearth,  «j^  fh^vc^  wq^  hiy>»^  ri^^-«  in  many  places 
where  no  industrial  improvements  were  being  made.  The 
average  price  of  com  during  the  twenty-five  years  which 
terminated  with  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  very  high,  and 
;  there  were  not  a  few  periods  which  might  be  rightly  described 
to  James  of  faming  This  state  of  affidrs,  which  contributed 
k>  much  to  the  distress  of  the  transition,  was  to  some  extent 
result  of  the  Industrial  Bevolution.  Ajg^rgjtice^ip,  and 
the  difficulty  of^finding^an  opening  to  start_ 
worEer  nad  been  A^baxzLfiT.  to^  early  maniflge,  but  this  was 
broken  down;  there  was  ample  App^rfi^p^ty  for  obtaining 
houses  near  the  &ctories,  and  the  war  on  cottages  no  longer 
served  to  check  the  estaBIIshment  of  new  ho^aeholds.  As 
early  as  1792,  attention  was  called  to  the  way  in  which  the 
development  of  industrial  employment,  along  with  other 
causes,  had  given  rise  to  a  fresh  demand  for  the  means  of 
subsistence\  The  great  increase  of  the  cotton  manu&ctnre, 
and  the  rise  of  new  towns,  where  the  spinners  and  weavers 
lived,  reacted  on  agricultural  enterprise,  the  demand  for  food 
was  greater  than  ever  before';  and  as  active  efforts  had  been 

1  The  reUtion  of  these  phenomeiui  had  been  admiraUy  stated  in  snticipstian 
by  Sir  J.  Steoart.  Woritt  x.  156.  The  inflaenoe  of  commeroe  and  artificial  wants 
in  promoting  the  growth  of  population  is  yeiy  dearlj  pat  bj  Oaldwdl,  Bnqmirjf, 
in  DebaUi,  747  (1766),  and  stiU  earUer  bj  William  Temple,  a  dothiar  of  Trow- 
bridge,  in  his  riruUeaHan  of  Oammeree  omd  tAs  ArU  (1768),  pp.  6,  20,  74.  He 
criticises  W.  Bell,  whose  DiueriQition  en  PopuUmaneu  (1766),  p.  9,  had  adTocated 
the  derelopment  of  agricaltare  aa  the  best  expedient  for  bringing  aboat  an 
Inerease  of  population;  this  essay,  which  obtained  a  Member^s  Priae  at  CSam- 
bridge,  achieyed  some  celebrity,  and  was  translated  into  German  hj  the  Tg^wmpi^ 
Society  of  Berne  {JSleina  Sehriften,  1768).  Temple's  Vindieation  was  pnbUshed 
under  the  pseudonym  I.  B.,  M.D.;  see  Brit.  Mas.  1029.  e.  9  (16),  (MbOaHooh, 
Select  Traeti  on  Oommtree,  p.  zii) ;  I  feel  confident  that  he  was  also  the  antfaor  of 
the  anonymoos  tract  Oormderationa  on  Tamet  a»  thoy  ors  9tigpo9$d  to  affect  the 
price  of  labour  in  omr  manti/aetorieet  snbseqaently  enlarged  into  an  Euaf  on 
Trade  and  Commeroe  (1770),  Biit.  Mas.  1189.  i.  4;  the  argaments  of  the  Vindiea^ 
Hon  are  reprodaoed,  and  there  is  a  similarity  in  style  and  arrangement.  This  is 
confirmed  bj  an  examination  of  the  amnsing  antognq^  MS.  notea  in  Temple's  copy 
of  ^  View  of  the  Internal  Poliejf  of  Great  Britain,  1764  (Brit  Mos.  1260.  a.  44). 
Temple  also  wrote  a  refatation  of  part  of  Smith's  Ohronicon  Buitieum,  as  I  gather 
from  Smith's  reply,  Caee  ofEnglieh  Farmer  (Brit.  Mos.  104.  m.  27). 

•  Oovemor  Pownall  ''entered  into  an  explanation  of  the  aotoal  state  of  the 
supply  and  oonsamption  of  the  kingdom ;  and  shewed  that  the  present  dii&oaltiea 
did  not  arise  from  any  scarcity;  that  there  was  aa  maeh,  if  not  more  com  grown 
than  formerly;  bat,  from  the  different  circomstances  of  the  country,  the  oon- 
samption was  considerably  more  than  the  supply;  and  that  this  disproportioa 
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made  to  meet  these  requirementsS  by  fiMsilitating  the  import-  a.d.  xtib 
ation  of  food,  opportunity  was  given  for  a  further  growth  of  ^ 
numbers.  It  was  obvious  that  population  was  increasing/ 
every  side ;  and  the  anxiety,  which  had  been  felt  in  regard/^  ^/!l!i^'ii^ 
the  alleged  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  people  and  inal^|uty  r{^^ 
to  maintain  our  naval  and  military  position*,  was  seen  tb^be 
groundless.  According  to  Chalmers'  Estimate*,  there  was  i 
addition  to  the  population  of  2,830,000  in  the  years  between 
1689  and  1801 ;  and  this  would,  on  the  ordinaiy  reckoniog, 
necessitate  an  additional  annual  supply  of  nearly  three  million 
quarters  of  grain^  But  it  was  held  that  the  demands  of  the 
public  had  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  numbers,  as  it 
was  believed  that  habits  of  luxury  and  wastefulness",  which 
had  come  into  vogue,  made  still  larger  quantities  requisite. 

During  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars  there  ^*««  ^^ 
was  no  serious  alarm  about  the  numbers  of  men,  but  the  very  nvpHes 
gravest  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  supply  of  food.    England^' ""^^ 
was  £sff  better  provided,  than  ever  before,  with  the  means  of 
victualling  her  navy;  the  development  of  stock-breeding,  on 

arose  from  the  late  immense  increase  of  manufkctiiren  and  shopkeepers,  the 
prodigions  extent  of  our  commerce,  the  nmnber  of  people  employed  by  Govermnent 
as  soldiers,  sailors,  collectors  of  revenoe,  Ac.,  Ac.,  and  also  the  prodigious  nnmber 
of  people  who  Utc  upon  the  interests  of  the  funds ;  also  the  great  increase  of  the 
capital,  the  manufacturing  and  seaport  towns ;  that  the  snrplns  which  we  nsed  to 
produce  was  abont  l-86th  part  of  the  whole  growth;  and  that  anyone  might 
consider,  whether  the  number  of  people  he  had  mentioned  were  not  more  than  one 
86th  of  the  whole  people ;  and  that  therefore  the  real  fact  was,  we  had  no  longer 
a  surplus."   Pari.  Biat.  zvn.  p.  476. 

^  The  severe  distress  which  was  experienced  in  the  winter  of  1782-3  was 
referred  to  in  the  King's  Speech  as  requiring  the  "instant  interposition"  of 
Parliament  {Pari.  But.  xzin.  209).  A  Committee  was  appointed  which  heard  a 
considerable  amount  of  evidence,  and  recommended  modifications  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  external  trade  in  com.    Reports,  ix.  27, 34.    See  below,  p.  726. 

s  Dr  Bichard  Price,  in  his  Buoy  on  the  Population  oj  England  (1780),  argued 
that  population  was  decreasing,  and  adduced  interesting  statistical  arguments  in 
support  of  his  view;  but  the  Bey.  J.  Howlett  showed  {An  Exa$fUnai%on  of 
Dr  Prxee'e  Etsay  (1781),  p.  80)  that  his  reasoning  was  illusory.  Cf .  also  W.  Wales, 
Inquiry  (1781),  pp.  35, 67.  At  the  same  time,  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  serious 
danger  to  the  country  from  an  insufficient  population,  was  commonly  held  and 
found  frequent  expression ;  as  in  the  speeches  of  Ohatham  or  Shelbume,  on  the 
anxiety  about  defence  at  home  caused  by  the  loss  of  men  in  the  Anuwit^n  Yff^r 
{Pari  Hitt.  xix.  599;  xxi.  1036).  The  success  achiered  by  Malthus,  in  investi- 
gating the  doctrine  of  population,  is  most  easily  measured,  when  we  read  such 
speeches ;  they  were  impossible  after  the  Euay  on  Population  had  made  Its  mark. 

s  Chalmers'  BttinuOe  (1804),  p.  22L 

«  lb.  315.  *  lb.  »16. 

c*  45 
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^fs^^^   the  lines  suggested  by  Mr  Bakewell,  had  been  widespread, 

and  sheep  and  cattle  were  raised  for  the  sake  of  the  carcase^ 

rather  than  for  the  wool  or  for  draught    Some  complaint 

was  made  that  this  form  of  pasture  fiuming  was  pursued  at 

the  expense  of  tillage ;  but  the  increase  of  cattle-breeding 

was  chiefly  due  to  the  careful  cultivation  of  turnips,  and  the 

&rmer  really  had  an  additional  inducement  to  improve  his 

system  of  cultivation.    Still,  though  the  supply  of  butchers' 

9^^         meat  was  enlarged,  there  was  very  serious  difficulty  in  meet- 

taken  to      iug  the  increasing  demand  within  the  country  for  cereals; 

7^^\f    and  one  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  after  another* 

^iSvJi^age,  investigated  the  prospects  of  the  harvest,  and  advised  on  the 

best  means  of  providing  for  the  population.    An  elaborate 

system  of  registration  had  been  devised',  by  which  information 

could  be  obtained  as  to  the  price  and  probable  stocks  of 

grain  throughout  the  country,  and  the  problem  was  &ced, 

1  Sir  John  Sinclair  wrote  in  1796:  **  The  dilTerenoe  between  the  size  of  cattle 
and  sheep  now,  and  in  the  reign  of  Qneen  Anne,  wiien  half  the  stoek  of  tiie 
Iringdom  were  fed  on  Oonmiona,  is  hardly  to  be  credited.  In  1710,  the  cattle  and 
sheep  sold  at  Smithfield  ICarket,  weighed,  at  an  average,  as  follows:— Beeres, 
8701b.;  CalTes,  501b.;  Sheep,  281b.;  Lambs,  181b.  Now  it  may  be  stated, 
Beeyes,  800  lb. ;  Gslres,  148  lb. ;  Sheep,  80  lb. ;  and  Lambs,  60  lb.  The  increase  is 
principally,  if  not  solely,  to  be  attribnted  to  the  improvements  which  have  been 
effected  within  these  last  60  years,  and  the  feeding  of  onr  yonng  stock,  in  good 
inclosed  pastures,  instead  of  wastes  and  commons."   JKeportt,  n.  p.  904,  note. 

*  1774.  A  Committee  to  oonsider  the  methods  practised  in  making  floor  from 
wheat.  1788.  A  Committee  to  take  the  Act  for  rsgnlating  and  ascertaining  the 
Importation  and  Exportation  of  grain...into  consideration  (two  reports).  1795. 
Select  Committee  to  take  into  eonsidention  the  prssent  High  FHce  of  Com  (five 
reports).  1800.  Committee  to  consider  means  of  rendering  more  eifeetiial  the  Act 
for  better  regulating  the  Assues  of  bread  (two  reports).  Committee  to  consider  the 
present  High  Price  of  Provisions  (six  reports).  1801.  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  of  the  present  high  price  of  provisions  (seven  reports).  There  was 
beeides,  a  Committee  on  the  oam  trade  between  England  and  Ireland,  in  1802,  and 
Committees  on  the  improvement  and  endosore  of  waste,  onenolosed  and  on- 
prodnctive  lands,  in  1796, 1797  and  1800.  The  reports  of  these  Committees  will  be 
fomid  in  the  reprints  of  the  RepofU  of  the  Committeee  of  the  House  of  Commone 
(1808),  IX. 

*  The  duty  on  importation  which  had  been  imposed  under  Charles  n. 
(22  C.  n.  o.  IS)  varied,  according  as  English  com  was  being  sold  above  or  below 
a  deflnite  price.  According  to  1  James  n.  c.  19,  the  Justices  of  each  county  were 
to  eertiiy  the  **  common  market  price  of  middling  En^ish  com.*'  The  necessity  of 
knowing  the  price  of  com  for  flsoal  purposes  led  to  several  changes  in  administra- 
tive maohineiy  (2  Geo.  n.  c.  18 ;  14  Geo.  IIL  o.  64).  A  system  of  registration  of 
the  price  of  com  at  the  different  markets  was  instituted  in  1768  (10  Geo.  IH. 
0. 89) ;  a  paid  inspector  for  London  was  appointed  in  1781  (21  Geo.  m.  c  50),  and 
ten  inspectors  were  instituted  for  the  maritime  counties  in  1789.  29  Geo.  III.  o.  58. 
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under  parliamentary  control,  in  much  the  same  spirit  inA.D.  1776 
which  it  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  Commissioners  of  Grain 
and  Victuals^  and  the  Clerks  of  the  Market,  under  Elizabeth 
and  the  earlier  Stuarts'. 

Since  1778,  when  additional  &cilities  had  been  given  for  <zn^  '^ 

..  .  «  -nil-Ill  1  •  encourage 

the  importation  of  com',  England  had  been  becommg  more  the  im- 
and  more  dependent  on  regular  supplies  from  abroad;  u^^***^^*^ 
years  when  the  crops  at  home  were  short,  it  was  obviously 
wise  to  try  and  make  up  the  deficiency  by  procuring  grain 
from  other  European  countries,  from  the  United  States^  or 
even  from  India.    There  was  some  discussion  in  1795  as  to 

1  See  above,  pp.  86  and  96.  In  March  1801,  the  Committee  on  the  High 
Friee  of  ProrisionB  report  that  they  "haTe  received  Uifotmation  respecting  the 
sitnatlon  of  certain  parts  of  the  oonntry,  namely,  about  Braintree,  Boddng, 
Halstead,  and  Coggleshall,  in  the  ooonty  of  Essex;  the  parish  of  FdeshiU  near 
Coventry;  and  the  townships  of  I>ewsbiuy,  Ossett,  Orenden,  Clayton,  and 
Northowram,  in  the  West  Biding  of  the  oonnty  of  Tork ;  to  which  they  feel  it 
indispensable  to  call  the  serions  attention  of  the  House.  From  the  extreme  dear- 
ness  of  Frovisions,  combined  with  the  temporary  and  partial  interraption  of  some 
branches  of  Mannfaotore,  the  pressure  upon  the  aboye-mentioned  places  is  become 
so  great  as  to  require  immediate  relief,  beyond  what  their  own  means  are  in  the 
present  moment  capable  of  affording."  BeporU,  iz.  p.  188. 

*  Compare  also  the  Lord  Keeper's  letter  to  the  Worcestershire  Justices. 
Willis  Bund,  Warceatershire  Comty  Beeorde,  898.  >  See  below,  p.  724. 

^  The  stocks  in  all  these  areas  were  discussed  by  the  same  Committee  in 
Dteember  1800.  Th^  say,  "  Setting  aside,  for  the  present,  the  consideration 
of  the  further  supply  of  Grain  which  may  be  received  from  Europe,  the  ilrst 
Object  to  which  Your  Conmiittee  will  advert,  is,  the  Importation  from  the  United 
States  of  America.  There  is  a  peculiar  advantage  attending  the  supply  from  this 
quarter,  that  some  part  of  it  may  be  expected  to  arrive  during  the  next  month, 
and  will  continue  during  that  period  of  the  year  when  the  importation  from 
Europe  is  usually  interrupted  by  the  frost.  The  harvest  in  Canada  is  stated 
to  have  been  abundant,  and  an  Importation  may  be  expected  from  that  country, 
amounting  at  least  to  80,000  quarters.  In  addition  to  this  supply  of  Wheat  and 
Flour,  a  considerable  quantity  of  Bice  may  be  drawn  from  different  parts  of  the 
World.  From  the  Southern  States  of  North  America,  Your  Conmiittee  are 
informed  that  a  supply  may  be  obtained  of  70,000  barrels  (each  weighing  6  owt.), 
of  which  a  part  will  probably  arrive  in  January,  and  the  remainder  successive^ 
in  the  ensuing  months. 

"From  India,  a  much  larger  quantity  may  ultimately  be  expected;  but,  as 
little,  if  any,  of  what  may  be  obtained  from  thence  by  the  means  of  ships  which 
have  sailed  from  this  country,  can  arrive  before  the  beginning  of  October  1801, 
Your  Committee  have  confined  their  estimate,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  to  that 
part  which  may  be  sent  from  India  in  country  or  neutral  ships,  in  consequence  of 
orders  dispatched  from  hence  in  September  last:  This  has  been  stated  at  from 
7,000  to  10,000  tons  (equal  from  28,000  to  40,000  barreU  of  6  cwt.  each).  The 
latter  quantity  is  represented  as  the  most  probable  of  the  two ;  and  if  sufficient 
shipping  should  be  disengaged  in  India,  it  may  rise  to  a  much  greater  amount.  It 
seems  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  expect  from  that  quarter,  in  the  mouths  of 

45—2 
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— isfio^^   the  relative  advantage  of  organised  import  on  the  part  of 
the  government^  or  of  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
private  traders  acting  under  the  stimulus  of  a  bounty',  and  it 
filfood      is  needless  to  say  that  the  latter  course  was  preferred.    At 
^^!SroQd,      ^he  same  time,  attention  was  given  to  the  possibility  of  intro- 
ducing rice',  maize^  or  other  food  stufEs  fix)m  abroad,  and  to 

Aagnst  and  September,  about  85,000  barrels;  which,  added  to  the  hnportation 
from  America,  wOl  amoont  to  105,000  barrels."    Reports,  iz.  p.  126. 

1  The  Committee  in  1795  "proceeded  to  enquire  what  measures,  in  the  jndg. 
ment  of  these  persons,  afforded  the  best  probability  of  obtaining  sach  a  supply. 
They  thought  it  right  to  bring  distinctly  nnder  their  consideration  the  altematiTe 
of  leading  the  whole  care  of  sach  purchases  to  the  Executiye  Oovemment,  who 
would  ^t  was  conceiyed)  be  in  such  case  the  only  purchasers,  and  be  publicly 
known  to  be  so ;  or  of  leaving  the  same  to  the  speculation  of  individual  merchants, 
encomraged  by  a  liberal  bounty  on  importation,  and  by  a  public  declaration  on  the 
part  of  Government  (as  soon  as  such  declaration  shall  be  practicable)  of  the 
quantity  which  they  may  then  have  at  their  disposal,  in  consequence  of  former 
orders,  and  of  their  intention  to  give  no  farther  orders  for  the  purchase  of  Com, 
and  to  sell  what  may  have  been  procured  in  limited  quantities,  and  at  the  market 
price.  It  appeared  to  Tour  Committee  to  be  the  preponderant  opinion  amongst 
those  persons  to  whom  this  alternative  was  stated,  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
restoration  of  the  trade  in  Com  to  its  natural  channel,  with  the  additional 
encouragement  of  a  bounty,  was  the  most  eligible  mode  of  endeavouring  to 
procure  from  foreign  parts,  such  supplies  as  those  markets  might  be  found  able  to 
furnish.  Your  Committee  were  further  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  informa- 
tion they  received  from  some  of  their  Members,  that  there  were  merchants  who 
had  stated  to  them  their  readiness,  under  those  circumstances,  to  engage  in 
speculations  to  a  large  extent.  After  a  fall  consideration  and  discussion  of  this 
important  point,  Tour  Committee  were  of  opinion,  *  That  it  was  expedient  for  the 
Executive  Oovemment  to  desist  from  making  any  further  purchases  of  Com ;  and 
that  a  bounty  should  be  granted  upon  the  importation  of  certain  sorts  of  Onun 
into  this  country,  for  the  encouragement  of  private  speculation '."  Meporta,  iz.  p.  45. 

s  The  payments  were  considerable,  and  at  least  brought  temporary  relief.  The 
Committee  on  Waste  Lands  point  out  *'  that  the  bounties  paid  on  grain  imported 
for  one  year  ending  5th  of  January  1797,  amounted  to  no  lees  a  sam  than 
£573,418.  it,  9d.f  a  earn  borrowed  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  raising  money  in 
time  of  war... .It  is  impossible  here  not  to  remark  an  unfortunate  prejudice  which 
exists,  regarding  the  expenditure  of  any  part  of  the  public  income  in  pramoting 
the  improvement  of  the  country.  The  sum  above-mentioned  was  paid  out  of  the 
public  treasury  by  bounty  or  premium  on  foreign  Com  imported.  Had  any  person 
proposed  to  lay  out  that  sam,  or  even  one  year's  interest  thereof,  in  promoting 
cultivation  at  home,  in  defraying  the  expence  of  private  Acts  of  Indosuie,  or 
removing  other  obstacles  to  improvement,  it  would  have  been  considered  an  extra- 
ordinary proposition,  hardly  entitled  to  serious  consideration.  But  let  that  money 
be  sent  out  of  the  country,  or  let  it  be  expended  in  promoting  foreign  agriculture 
and  extraneous  improvements,  and  it  is  immediately  held  forth  as  a  wise  and 
provident  application  of  the  treasure  of  the  Public."  jBsporto,  ix.  p.  224. 

•  jBsporto,  IX.  92. 

«  "  The  Importation  of  Indian  Com  has  also  been  enoooraged  by  the  proepeoi 
of  a  liberal  bounty.    The  excellence  of  that  grain,  as  the  fbod  of  man,  cannot  be 
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the  cultivation  of  potatoes  at  home*,  while  every  pains  was  a.d.  1776 
taken  to  prevent  any  waste  in  the  use  of  grain  of  any  sort*.  ~  ^  '^^ 
Distillers  were  obliged  to  stop  working,  and  the  manufiEU^ture  amrage 


of  starch  was  checked',  while  recommendations  were  issued^ 
and  apparently  acted  on  to  some  extent,  as  to  the  duty  of  the 

doabted,  as  it  forms  the  chief  sabsistenoe  of  the  soathem  part  of  the  United 
states  of  Amezioa.  The  use  of  it  here  has  howerer  been  hitherto  so  little  known, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  either  what  quantity  may  be  expected,  or  in  what 
proportion  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  consumption  of  this  country ;  bnt  as  it 
is  also  applicable,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  to  the  food  of  cattle,  hogs,  and 
poultry,  it  cannot  fail  to  operate,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  a  valnable 
addition  to  the  general  stock  of  Grain."  lUpartSt  ix.  126. 

1  The  Committee  on  the  High  Price  of  FroTisions  resolTed  in  Feb.  1801, 

**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  That  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  caUed  Great  Britain  be  divided  into  TwelTe  Districts;  and  that 
Preminms,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  som  of  £12,000  be  offered  for  the  colti- 
Tation  of  Potatoes  by  Proprietors  and  OccnpierB  of  land,  not  being  Cottagers. 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  That  Preminms  to  the 
amount  of  £18,000  be  offered  for  the  encouragement  of  the  culture  of  Potatoes  by 
Cottagers  in  Kngland  and  Wales,  to  be  distributed  in  sums  not  exceeding  £20,  for 
each  district  or  division  in  which  Magistrates  act  at  their  Petty  Sessions  in  their 
several  counties ;  and  that  such  Day  Labourer,  Artificer,  or  Manufacturer,  being 
a  Cottager  in  each  of  the  said  districts  or  divisions,  who  shall  raise  on  land  in  his 
occupation  in  the  present  year,  the  largest  average  crop  of  Potatoes  per  perch :~ 
In  not  less  than  12  square  perch  of  land      ....       £10 

To  the  second  largest  crop  on  do £6 

To  the  third  largest  crop  on  do £4." 

ReparUt  zz.  p.  182. 

>  "Your  Committee  have  heard,  with  very  great  concern,  that  from  the 
mistaken  application  of  the  charity  of  individuals,  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
Flour  and  Bread  have  been  delivered  to  the  poor  at  a  reduced  price ;  a  practice 
which  may  contribute  very  considerably  to  increase  the  inconveniencies  arising 
from  the  deficiency  of  the  last  crop :  And  they  recommend  that  all  charity  and 
parochial  relief  should  be  given,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  in  any  other  articles 
except  Bread,  Flour,  and  Honey,  and  that  the  part  of  it  which  is  necessary  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  poor,  should  be  distributed  in  soups,  rice,  potatoes,  or  other 
substitutes.  Your  Conmiittee  are  of  opinion,  that  if  this  regulation  was  generally 
adopted,  it  would  not  only,  in  a  very  great  degree,  contribute  to  economiae  at  this 
time  the  consumption  of  Flour,  bnt  that  it  might  have  the  effect  of  gradually  intro- 
ducing into  use,  a  more  wholesome  and  nutritious  species  of  food  than  that  to 
which  the  poor  are  at  present  accustomed."  Bt^MfrU,  zz.  p.  68. 

s  41  G.  m.  c.  8.  The  Committee  anticipated  the  following  resolts  from  this 
measure,  "  The  quantity  of  Wheat  which  will  be  saved  for  Food  hj  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  manufacture  of  Starch  from  that  Grain,  will  be  about  40,000 
quarters.  In  consequence  of  the  stoppage  of  the  Distilleries,  at  least  600,000 
quarters  of  Barl^,  which  would  have  been  consumed  in  that  manufacture,  will 
remain  applicable  to  the  sabalstence  of  the  People;  but  as  it  may  be  supposed 
that  eleven  bushels  of  Barley  are  not  more  than  equivalent  to  one  quarter  of 
Wheat,  this  can  only  be  stated  at  800,000  quarters."   B^porU,  ix.  p.  126. 

«  The  King,  in  answer  to  an  address  on  the  subject  from  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  issued  a  proclamation  **  most  earnestly  exhorting  and  charging  all 


waste. 
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A  J).  1776   rich  to  exercise  economy  in  their  households*.    But  such 

~~  measures  were  regarded  as  special  and  temporary  methods  of 

dealing  with  the  distress,  and  it  was  generally  felt  that  the 

only  real  cure  lay  in  making  the  most  of  the  English  soil. 

Each  experience  of  temporary  distress  gave  a  stimulus  to  the 

those  of  Our  loYing  sabjects  who  haTO  the  means  of  procnring  other  Articles  of 
Food  than  Com,  as  th^  tender  their  own  immediate  interests,  and  feel  for  the 
Wants  of  others  to  praotise  the  greatest  Economy  and  Frugality  in  the  Use  of 
erery  species  of  Grain;  and  We  do,  for  this  Purpose,  more  particolarly  exhort  and 
flfaaige,  all  Masters  of  Families  to  reduce  the  Gonsonq^tion  of  Bread  in  their 
respeotive  Families,  bj  at  least  One  Third  of  the  Qoantity  consnmed  in  ordinary- 
Times,  and  in  no  case  to  suffer  the  same  to  exceed  One  Quartern  Loaf  for  each 
Person  in  each  Week ;  to  abstain  from  the  Use  of  Floor  in  Pastry,  and,  moreorer, 
oarefnUy  to  restrict  the  Use  thereof  in  all  other  Articles  than  Bread;  And  do  also, 
in  like  Manner,  exhort  and  charge  all  Persons,  who  keep  Horses,  especially  Hones 
for  Pleasure,  as  far  as  their  respective  circumstances  will  admit,  carefoHy  to 
restrict  the  Consumption  of  Oats  and  other  Grain  for  the  Subsistence  of  the  same.** 
SDecember,  1800[Brit.Mus.  1851.  d.2(2)].    Compare  also  iZeports,  zx.  126. 

1  The  Committtee  of  1795  considered  the  possibility  of  sumptuary  legislation 
on  the  lines  of  the  Apsize  of  Bread,  but  discarded  it  as  th^  entertained  "great 
hopes,  that  without  applying  this  principle  to  the  present  case,  the  general  im- 
pression produced  by  the  late  distress,  and  continued  by  the  preeent  scarcity,  will 
incline  men  of  all  descriptions  to  unite  Toluntarily  in  the  only  measure  which  can 
give  effectual  and  immediate  relief ;  and  they  oonoeiye  that  if  this  House  should 
give  to  such  a  measure  the  sanction  of  its  example  and  recommendation,  there 
could  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  immediately  adopted  by  a  proportion  of  the 
community  sufficiently  numerous  to  secure  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  -view. 

"  Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  submit  this  suggestion  for  the  wisdom  of  the 
House ;  and  th^  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  beyond  the  line  of  their  duty,  if  upon 
an  occasion  so  urgent  in  point  of  time,  they  presume  also  to  suggest  the  piineipal 
points  which  such  an  engagement  ought,  in  their  humble  opinion,  to  embrace.  To 
reduce  the  consumption  of  Wheat  in  the  families  of  the  persons  subscribing  such 
engagement,  by  at  least  one-third  of  the  usual  quantity  consumed  in  ordinary 
times. 

*'In  order  to  effect  this  purpose,  either  to  limit  to  that  extent  the  quantity  of 
fine  Wheaten  Bread  consumed  by  each  indiyidual  in  such  families;  Or,  to 
consume  only  mixed  Bread,  of  which  not  more  than  two-thirds  shall  be  made  of 
Wheat;  Or,  only  a  proportional  quantity  of  mixed  Bread,  of  which  more  than 
two-thirds  is  made  of  Wheat;  Or,  a  proportional  quantity  of  Bread  made  of 
Wheat  alone,  from  which  no  more  than  five  pounds  of  Bran  is  excluded. 

**If  it  should  be  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  the  purpose  of  this  engagement, 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  Wheaten  Flour  in  pastry,  and  to  diminish,  as  much  aa 
possible,  the  use  thereof  in  other  articles  than  Bread. 

''By  one  or  more  of  these  measures,  or  by  any  other  which  may  be  found 
equally  effectual,  and  more  expedient  and  practicable,  in  the  respeotive  situations 
of  persons  subscribing  to  ensure  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  reduction  above 


"This  engagement  to  continue  in  force  until  fourteen  di^  after  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament,  unless  the  average  price  of  Wheat  shaU,  before  that  time, 
be  reduced  to  an  amount  to  be  specified."    Third  Report^  ui  HeporUf  TX.  p.  54. 
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efforts  of  public  spirited  and  philanthropic  men  to  remove  all  ^^J^^ 
obstacles  to  the  increase  of  the  area  of  tillage. 

261.    There  were  improvers  who  saw  with  alarm  that  the  with  the 
readiness  to  ^rely  on  imported  com  was  a  hindrance  to  the  u^JSing 
development  of  our  own  agriculture  to  its  highest  capacity ,  jjl^jj^ 
and  viewed  this  trade  with  regret' ;  and  a  general  consensus  of  */  ^'^'^ 
opinion  had  been  reached  as  to  the  necessity  of  doing  away 
with  the  wasteful  methods  of  cultivation  in  common  fields,  and 
fiudlitating  the  enclosure  of  land    The  Board  of  Agriculture, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Sinclair^  moved  earnestly  in 
the  matter,  and  it  was  fully  discussed  by  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1796,  1797  and  1800.    The  chief 
obstacle  to  canying  out  this  improvement  lay  in  the  heavy 
expenses,  parliamentary  and  legal,  which  had  to  be  borne,  as 
well  as  the  costs  of  obtaining  surveys  and  erecting  fences. 
It  appeared  that  if  a  General  Enclosure  Act  were  passed,  it  ^^^^ 
would  cause  a  considerable  saving  in  the  outlay  involved*,  on, 
This  would  be  an  encouragement  to  proprietors  to  proceed 
with  schemes  of  the  kind;  while  it  was  also  believed  that,  if 
the  expenses  were  reduced,  the  real  gain,  which  sometimes 
accrued  to  the  cottagers',  would  be  more  generally  realised. 

1  The  Committee  of  1797  on  the  CnltiTation  of  Waste  lands  endorsed  the  Tiew 
that  "nothing  can  more  clearly  exemplify  the  adTantages  resnltlng  from  agri- 
cnltoral  indnstry,  than  the  flooriahing  state  of  this  eonntry,  for  many  years 
posterior  to  the  Bevdlntion;  during  which  period,  with  hut  few  exceptions,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  Com  were  annnaOy  exported.  By  means  of  that  exporta- 
tion, large  smns  were  brought  into  the  kingdom,  yet  the  price  was  steady  and 
uniform,  and  in  general  rather  low  than  otherwise.  The  farmer,  however,  was 
satisfied,  because  he  considered  himself  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
legislature,  and  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of  having  his  industry  rewarded.  But 
since  importation  has  been  relied  on,  the  eansequences  have  been  of  a  very 
opposite  nature.  The  prices  have  been  often  high,  and  always  unsteady.  High 
prices  occasion  public  discontent.  With  unsteady  prices,  it  is  bnpossible  for  the 
landlord  to  know  what  he  ought  to  demand,  nor  the  tenant  what  rent  he  ought  to 
pay.  To  persons  of  small  or  even  moderate  ineomes,  also,  such  a  droumstanoa  Is 
extremely  injurious.  When  prices  are  high,  they  can  scarcely  procure  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  a  sufficient  supply  of  whdesome  provisions;  when  low, 
they  are  too  apt  to  run  into  a  system  of  expense,  which  it  is  not  easy  afterwards 
to  reUnquiah;  whereas,  when  the  price  is  steady  and  uniform,  they  can  make  their 
expenditure  tally  with  their  income.  The  system  therefore  of  encouraging  agri- 
culture, and  promoting  the  exportation  of  a  surplus  on  ordinary  occasions,  wUeh 
in  nnterouraUe  seasona  can  be  retained  al  home,  is  the  only  mode  of  seeoring  the 
comfortable  anbeistence  of  the  great  body  of  the  people."   Beportt,  ix.  pp.  22i-6. 

>  lUportit  a,  2a0. 

s  Davis,  Oxford  Beport,  quoted  in  BepitrU,  a.  204  n. 
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^1^776  « It  is  impossible,'*  said  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  **  to  suppose  that  the 
Poor  should  be  injured  by  that  cdrcumstance,  which  secures 
to  them  a  good  market  for  their  labour  (in  which  the  real 
imthebeUe/ TidieB  of  a  Cottager  consists)  which  will  furnish  them  with 
whole  rural  the  moans  of  constant  employment,  and  by  which  the  Farmer 
woMbe^  will  be  enabled  to  pay  them  better  wages  than  before.  If  a 
hm^/Ued,  general  Bill  for  the  improvement  of  Waste  Lands  were  to  be 
passed,  every  possible  attention  to  the  rights  of  the  Commoners 
would  necessarily  be  paid;,  and  as  inclosures,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will,  in  future,  be  conducted  on  lees  expensive  principles 
than  heretofore,  the  Poor  evidently  stand  a  better  chance 
than  ever  of  having  their  full  share,  undiminished.  Some 
regulations  also  must  be  inserted  in  the  Bill,  to  secure  the 
accommodations  they  may  have  occasion  for,  by  inlarging, 
where  circumstances  will  admit  it,  the  gardens  annexed  to 
their  respective  cottages,  giving  them  a  decided  preference 
with  respect  to  locality  over  the  larger  rights;  throwing  the 
burden  of  ring  fences  upon  the  larger  Commoners,  and 
allotting,  where  it  is  necessary,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Common  for  the  special  purpose  of  providing  them  with  fuel ; 
and  thus  the  smallest  proprietor  will  in  one  respect  be 
obviously  benefited,  for  any  portion  of  ground,  however  incon- 
siderable, planted  with  farze  or  quick  growing  wood,  and 
dedicated  to  that  purpose  solely,  would,  under  proper  tegula- 
tions,  be  as  productive  of  fuel,  as  ten  times  the  space  where 
no  order  or  regularity  is  observed.  If  by  such  means  the 
interests  of  the  Cottagers  are  properly  attended  to,  if  their 
rights  are  preserved,  or  an  ample  compensation  given  for 
them ;  if  their  situation  is  in  every  respect  to  be  ameliorated, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  legislature  will  judge  it  proper  and 
expedient,  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  the  best  calculated 
for  bringing  into  culture  so  large  a  portion  of  its  territory, 
though  it  may  not  accord  with  the  prejudices  of  any  particular 
description  of  persons,  whose  objections  evidently  originate 
firom  the  apprehension,  rather  than  the  certainty  of  injury, 
and  who  will  consider  it  as  the  greatest  &vour  that  can  be 
conferred  upon  them,  when  the  measure  is  thoroughly  under* 
stoodV 

1  BeparU,  a.  p.  204 
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In  accordance  with  these  views  a  General  Enelosure  Act^  a.d.  i776 
was  passed  in  1801 ;  the  work  of  breaking  up  the  common 
fields  and  utilising  the  common  waste  for  tillage  went  on 
rapidly  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  anticipations  of  the  ^^t  this 
expert  as  to  the  boon  which  would  be  conferred  were  not  ^oved 
realised.    The  social  eflFects  of  the  change,  in  practically  ex-  '»**'*^'»' 
tinguishing  the  class  of  small  farmers  and  introducing  a  body 
of  tenants  who  worked  large  holdings,  have  been  already 
consider^*;  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  look  at  the  results  of 
the  movement  as  it  affected  the  cottagers  and  labourers. 

As  one  consequence  of  the  change  the  labourer  became  The 
more  entirely  dependent  on  the  wages  he  earned  from  hiaiottt^M 
employer  than  had  formerly  been  the  case.    In  some  cases,  ^*T^p- 
cottagers,  who  had  no  legal  rights,  had  encroached  upon  the  ^fmenting 
waste,  and  the  owners  had  connived  at  the  practice,  and 
allowed  them  to  keep  a  cow',  and  to  take  a  little  fiiel^ 
But  when  the  common  waste  and  common  fields  were  alike 
enclosed,  there  was  no  longer  any  opportunity  for  the  labourer 
to  exercise  such  privileges  and  add  to  the  &mily  resources. 
Even  those  labourers  who  had  legal  rights  of  this  kind,  of 
which  the  commissioners  could  take  account,  were  seriously 
injured  by  enclosure'.    The  capitalised  value  of  pasture  rights 
was  exceedingly  small,  and  the  scrap  of  land,  allotted  toa«^«^ 
a  cottager,  might  be  of  little  use  to  him,  either  as  garden  ^provtd^ 
ground  or  for  keeping  a  cow^.     When  judiciously  assigned^  JJJ'/J 
allotments  were  most  beneficial,  as  was  shown  by  the  evidence  <*^^*"^* 
collected  in  1843';  but  those  who  urged  that  distress  in  rural 
districts  should  be  systematically  dealt  with  on  this  plan', 
&iled  to  get  a  hearing". 

1  41  Geo.  m.  o.  109.  >  See  above,  p.  558. 

*  Oener€d  Report  on  Enelowrea  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Agri' 
ouUure  (1806),  p.  12.    Brit.  Hue.  988.  g.  14.  «  lb,  p.  160. 

fi  A  Bmnm&ry  of  the  fkcts  will  be  found  in  the  Qtnerol  Report  of  Sneloeures 
drawn  up  by  order  of  the  Board  ofAgrieuUure  (1806),  App.  it.  p.  150. 

•  A  oommiflsioner  of  endosnreB,  in  looking  beck  on  the  effects  of  twenty 
encloenres  in  which  he  had  taken  part,  "lamented  that  he  had  been  accessory 
to  injuring  two  thoosand  poor  people  at  the  rate  of  twenty  families  per  parish." 
Annalet  zzxn.  616. 

7  For  some  nnsiieoessfol  experiments  see  p.  667,  n.  2,  above. 

^  For  the  experience  of  the  Laboorers  Friend  Sodety  compare  3  Haiuard 
Lxym.  191,  also  Reports  1843,  yn. 

9  The  practical  difflcnlties,  both  administratiTe  and  technical,  were  considerable. 
See  pp.  714  n.  and  744  n.  below. 

>o  3  Hansard,  lxthi.  857. 
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— i86o!^^  Arthur  Tounjf,  who  had  done  so  much  in  advocating 
enclosure,  was  greatly  distressed  to  find  that  the  labourers 

£|jjw«%  had  suffered  so  severely.  He  set  himself  to  collect  evidence* 
on  this  special  point  in  1800,  and  found  that  out  of  thirty- 
seven  enclosed  parishes  for  which  he  had  full  details,  there 
were  only  twelve  in  which  the  labourers  had  not  been  injured. 
From  the  &ct  that  there  were  twelve,  he  rightly  argues  that 
it  was  possible  to  carry  out  enclosure,  and  to  obtain  all  the 
national  benefit  which  it  afforded,  without  perpetrating  such 
injustice  on  the  poor ;  but  he  urges  that  in  all  future  acts  of 
enclosure  special  care  should  be  taken  to  insert  clauses  which 
would  adequately  protect  the  labourer  in  his  accustomed 
privileges^     Even  if  this  had  been  attended  to  most  strictly, 

^  AnnaU,  xxxvi.  513. 

'  Sir  d,  Paul  urged  {Oeneral  Beport  on  EncloaureSf  p.  19)  that  it  was  possible 
to  do  much  to  replace  the  labourer  in  his  old  position  by  granting  allotments. 
Inyestigation  as  to  different  parts  of  the  oonntiy  showed  that  the  pauperism  was 
macfa  worse  in  some  districts  than  in  others;  and  a  comparison  of  different 
parishes  served  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  where  the  laboorers  had  land  of  their 
own  to  work,  they  were  mncfa  less  likely  to  lose  the  spirit  of  independence ;  see 
especially  Mr  Gonrlay's  long  paper  on  the  Lincolnshire  cottagers  in  the  AvmaU, 
zxxvn.  614 ;  Arthur  Young  seems  to  haye  believed  that  the  general  formation 
of  suitable  allotments  would  enable  the  labourers  to  maintain  themsetres.  The 
desire  of  doing  so  would  render  them  diligent  and  independent,  while  even  the 
prospect  of  sooner  or  later  obtaining  such  a  cottage  and  allotment  would  give 
the  labourer  a  prospect  in  life  which  would  have  a  beneficial  effect.  It  was 
however  a  tine  qua  non  with  Arthur  Young  that  these  allotments  should  be 
forfeited  by  men  who  became  dependent  on  the  rates  {AnnaUf  xzzvz.  641,  and 
still  more  strongly  zu.  p.  214),  as  he  desired  to  make  them  the  means  of  en- 
couraging independence  and  not  merely  a  method  of  relieving  the  poor.  Arthur 
Young  was  of  course  aware  that  many  Irish  cottiers  and  French  peasants  led 
a  miserable  existence,  despite  the  fact  that  they  had  little  farms  of  their  own.  He 
was  dear  that  the  labourers'  allotments  should  be  of  such  a  size  that  they  could 
be  really  made  to  answer,  and  he  therefore  desired  that  the  allotments  should  be 
rented.  After  his  experience  of  the  French  peasantry  he  would  not  dare  to  trust 
the  EngUsh  labourer  with  the  fee  simple  of  the  land,  as  he  feared  that  this  would 
inevitably  lead  to  subdivision.  This  has  not  been  sufficiently  taken  into  account 
by  those  who  have  quoted  his  phrases  about  the  '  magic  of  property,*  and  repre- 
sented him  as  approving  of  a  peasant  proprietary.  He  advocated  a  system  by 
which  the  peasantry  might  have  the  opportunity  of  using  land  on  then*  own 
accoont,  but  he  thought  it  was  undesirable  that  they  should  own  it.  His  remarks 
coincide  fai  many  points  with  those  of  Sir  James  Steuart  {Woria,  x.  p.  112). 

It  was  by  no  means  easy  to  lay  down  in  general  terms  the  size  end  nature  of  the 
allotment  which  would  be  really  satisfactory.  In  the  grazing  counties,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  assign  the  labourer  a  garden,  and  enough  grass  for  a  oow.  A  poor  family 
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however,  the  labourers'  condition  was  changed  for  the  worse  ^J^^^ 
by  the  extinction  of  small  forms ;  in  the  old  days  there  had 
always  been  a  possibility  that  he  might  become  an  inde-  ^^^  . 
pendent  &rmer,  but  he  was  practically  precluded  from  ob-  tht  hopt  0/ 
taimng  such  capital  as  was  requisite  for  workmg  a  large  tht  world. 
&rm.    He  was  thus  cut  off  from  any  hope  of  bettering 
himself  or  becoming  his  own  master;  through  the  progress 
of  enclosure  he  was  rendered  entirely  dependent  on  his  wages 
as  a  labourer^  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  deprived  of  any 
prospect  of  ever  being  more  than  a  wage-earner,  and  of 
attaining  an  improved  status. 

262.    At  the  very  time  when  the  rural  labourer  was 

whieh  oonld  keep  a  cow  ma  m  well  off  as  if  they  bad  fire  or  six  sfaillinge  of  pariah 
allowance  {Anmdht  zzztz.  610) ;  and  Arthur  Yoting's  idea  of  snitable  land  seems 
always  to  have  been  such  land  as  wonld  enable  them  to  keep  one  cow,  or  at  all 
erents  some  sort  of  stock  {lb.  541).  Sir  John  Sinclair  disoosses  how  this  might 
he  managed  in  oonneetion  with  srable  allotments,  and  in  ooonties  where  little 
or  no  grazing  land  was  available  {lb.  zzzvn.  282),  and  he  lays  down  the  following 
principles  {lb.  238). 

"1st.  That  the  ootttger  shall  raise  bj  his  own  labonr  some  of  the  most 
material  articles  of  sabsistence  for  himself  and  his  family. 

"2nd.  That  he  shall  be  enabled  to  sapply  the  adjoining  markets  with  the 
smaller  agricoltnral  productions;  and 

"  8rd.  That  both  he  and  his  family  shall  have  it  in  thdr  power  to  assist  the 
neighbonring  farmers,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  ahnost  equally  as  well  as  if  they 
had  no  land  in  their  occupation." 

The  last  of  these  touches  on  the  cmdal  difflcnlty.  If  the  labourers'  allot- 
ments demanded  more  than '  the  leisure  hoar  horticulture '  {Annala,  zxxvz.  852),  it 
would  interfere  with  the  labourers'  employment  and  consequently  with  his  wsges. 
The  problem  therefore  of  providing  snitable  allotments  was  of  this  kind, — ^that  the 
labourer  should  haTe  so  much  land  as  would  enaUe  him  to  keep  a  cow,  but  not 
enough  to  interfere  with  his  ordinary  work  for  an  employer.  There  was  a  very 
general  feeling,  at  the  beginning  of  tbis  century,  that  this  problem  did  not  present 
insuperable  dUBcnlties ;  but  it  is  obviously  one  which  is  not  capable  of  solution  in 
general  terms  by  such  a  fonnula  as  '  three  acres  and  a  cow.'  A  good  deal  of 
attention  was  given  to  this  mode  of  affording  assistance  to  cottagers,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  how  far  it  produced  the  improvement  that  Arthur  Young  had  hoped 
for,  as  those  who  received  allotments  were  not  thereby  excluded  from  participation 
in  poor  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  economists  who  were  inclined 
to  condemn  the  arrangement,  as  th^  held  that  such  assistance  would,  like  parish 
aHowances,  lower  the  rate  of  wsges;  while  Malthus  and  his  followers  regarded  it 
as  an  inadequate  solnticn  of  the  recurring  problem  presented  by  the  pressure  of 
population.  See  below,  p.  748  n.  2.  I  am  mdined  to  believe  that  these  doctrinaire 
criticisms  prevented  the  scheme  firam  being  so  generally  tried  as  might  have  been 
desirable.  Had  it  been  more  generally  adopted,  and  subeistenceHmltivation  re- 
introduced even  to  a  small  extent,  the  fall  of  prices  in  1816  could  surely  not  have 
been  attended  by  such  distress,  and  there  would  have  been  less  excuse  for  an 
expedient  like  the  Com  Law  of  that  year.  ^  See  p.  723  below. 
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—1850^^^   becoming  dependent  upon  his  earnings,  it  was  notorious  that 
his  TTnjTffI  T7tr9  inpnfficient  for  the  mftinteniLnflft  nf  himsftlf 


andhis  femily.  The  policy  of  a  living  wage,  for  which  the 
cotton  weavers  ^i^unly  contended  in  1813,  had  found  many 
advocates  in  the  rural  districts  in  the  preceding  decade;  there 
was  a  very  general  feeling  in  &vour  of  reintroducing  the 
It  appeared  practice  of  asscssuig  wages  in  accordance  with  the  price  of 
^^SSi^to  comS  and  it  seems  to  have  been  generally,  if  not  universally 
d^'Se  agr^^j  ^^^  *1^  '^''^^fi  *h®  fi^  principle  on  which  to  proceed*. 
auesBment  There  was,  however,  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
"*  whether  this  should  be  done  by  authority,  or  whether  it 
could  be  brought  about  in  the  ordinary  course  of  bargaining 
between  employers  and  employed.  Arthur  Young's  corre- 
spondents were  of  opinion  that  the  law  would  be  inoperative. 
It  was  urged  that  the  iuefficient  labourers,  if  they  had  to  be 
paid  the  full  wages  appointed  by  law,  would  find  no  employ- 
ment at  all'.  Others  feared  that  such  a  measure  would  cut 
down  the  earnings  of  all  to  the  same  level,  and  thus  discourage 
the  more  industrious  men^  Besides  this,  it  was  clear  that 
wages  were  rising,  slowly  but  surely,  and  this  gave  some 
reason  for  hoping  that  they  would  reach  a  level  which  would 
serve  to  Tnaint>ain  the  labourer  in  comfort,  without  legislative 
interference^  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  that  "to 
expect  that  the  &rmers  and  other  employers  of  the  poor 
should  generously  come  forward,  and  of  their  own  accord  vary 
and  increase  the  wages  of  their  workmen,  in  exact  proportion 
to  their  varying  and  rucreasing  necessities,  is  utterly  hopeless ; 
they  will  no  more  do  it  than  they  would  make  good  roads 
without  the  aid  of  turnpikes,  or  the  prescription  of  statutes 
enforced  by  the  magistrates,  though  both  one  and  the  other 
would  be  often  reallj  and  truly  their  interest*."  The  Suffolk 
justices  petitioned  in  &vour  of  a  legislative  regulation  of 

1  Davies,  Case  of  Labottrent  106 ;  also  Fownall,  CdntitUraUom  on  SeareUsft 
reprinted  from  Cambridge  Ohromdet  1796. 

>  Mr  Howlett,  whose  opinion  was  worthy  of  great  respect,  held  that  com  did 
not  form  soch  a  predominating  element  in  the  lahonzers'  expenditure  that  wages 
should  he  regulated  by  it  alone.  He  was  however  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
labourer's  income  should  be  regulated  by  law  on  the  basis  of  the  food,  fuel,  and 
clothing  necessary  for  a  family  in  each  district.   AnnaU,  ZX7.  004,  612. 

»  Annals,  xxv.  618 ;  xjxn.  270.  *  lb,  xxv.  502,  626. 

«  AnnaUf  xxv.  665.  «  lb,  xxv.  612. 
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wages,  and  Arthur  Young  appears  himself  to  have  inclined  ^j^gj^'* 
to  approve  this  policy*.    On  the  whole  it  appears  that  this 

^  lb,  640.  There  was  no  more  interesting  argument  in  snpport  of  the  pro- 
posal, however,  than  that  of  the  Norfolk  labourers  who  held  a  meeting  in  Heacham 
chnreh  (Nov.  6,  1796)  *'in  order  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  and  most 
peaoeaMe  mode  of  obtaining  a  redress  of  all  the  severe  and  peculiar  hardships 
under  which  they  have  for  many  years  so  patiently  suffered.  The  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to: — 

'*  Ist.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  that  the  mode  of  lessening  his 
distresses,  as  hath  lately  been  the  fashion,  by  selling  liim  flour  under  the  market 
price,  thereby  rendering  him  an  object  of  a  parish  rate,  is  not  only  an  indecent 
insult  on  his  lowly  and  humble  situation  (in  itself  sufficiently  mortifying  from  his 
degrading  dependence  on  the  caprice  of  his  employer),  but  a  fallacious  mode  of 
relief,  and  eyery  way  inadequate  to  a  radical  redress  of  the  manifold  distresses  of 
his  calamitous  state. 

"2nd.  That  the  price  of  labour  should,  at  all  times,  be  proportioned  to  the 
price  of  wheat,  which  should  inyariably  be  regulated  by  the  average  price  of  that 
necessaiy  article  of  life ;  and  that  the  price  of  labour,  as  specified  in  the  annexed 
plan,  is  not  only  well  calculated  to  make  the  labourer  happy  without  being 
injurious  to  the  farmer,  but  it  appears  to  us  the  only  rational  means  of  securing 
the  permanent  happiness  of  this  valuable  and  useful  class  of  men,  and,  if  adopted 
in  its  full  extent,  will  have  an  immediate  and  powerful  effect  in  reducing,  if  it  does 
not  entirely  annihilate,  that  disgraceful  and  enormous  tax  on  the  public— the 
POOB  BATE. 

**  Plan  of  the  Price  of  Labour  proportionate  to  the  Price  of  Wheat. 
When  wheat  shall  be 

£14  per  last,  the  price  of  labour  shall  be  lid,  per  day. 

^16       ..  „  „  „       16(i.        „ 

£IB       „  „  „  „       I8d,       „ 

^K20        „  „  „  „       2M.        „ 

^22 „      22rf.        „ 

*24        „  „  „  „       2/-  „ 

^26        „  „  „  „       2/2 

*28        „  „  „  „       2/4 

^30        „  „  „  „       2/6 

^32        „  „  „  „       2/8 

JeS4        „  „  „  „       2/10        „ 

*8o        „  „  „  „       3/-  „ 

And  so  on,  according  to  this  proportion. 

"Srd.  That  a  petition  to  Parliament  to  regulate  the  price  of  labour,  con- 
formable to  the  above  plan,  be  immediately  adopted ;  and  that  the  day  labourers 
throughout  the  county  be  invited  to  associate  and  co-operate  in  this  necessary 
application  to  Parliament,  as  a  peaceable,  legal,  and  probable  mode  of  obtaining 
relief;  and  in  doing  this,  no  time  should  be  lost,  as  the  petition  must  be 
presented  before  the  29th  of  January,  1796. 

**4th.  That  one  shilling  shall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  by  every 
labourer,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  advertising,  attending  on  meetings, 
and  paying  counsel  to  support  their  petition  in  Parliament. 

"6th.  That  as  soon  as  the  sense  of  the  day  labourers  of  this  county,  or 
a  majority  of  them,  shall  be  made  known  to  the  clerk  of  the  meeting,  a  general 
meeting  shall  be  appointed,  in  some  central  town,  in  order  to  agree  upon  the  best 
and  easiest  mode  of  getting  the  petition  signed ;  when  it  will  be  requested  that 
one  labourer,  property  instructed,  may  be  deputed  to  represent  two  or  three 


gan 
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A.D.  1776   measare,  which  was  advocated  in  more  than  one  session  by 

~— 1860  *' 

Mr  Whitbread^  was  generally  considered  impracticable ;  while 
there  seemed  to  be  a  danger  that  it  woald  deprive  inefficient 
men  of  all  employment  and  would  depress  the  earnings  of  the 
more  industrious  men. 

There  was  very  little  prospect  that  eflFect  would  be  given 
to  this  proposal  after  1795,  when  a  simpler  expedient  for 
amplifying  the  receipts  of  the  rural  labourers  began  to  be 
adopted.  Owing  to  the  wool  &mine  and  the  decay  of  spinning, 
and  in  a  the  womeu  and  children  were  left  without  their  usual  em- 
i!^«  ^'^  ployment,  and  the  rural  labourer  was  deprived  of  an  important 
fustic^  ^  subsidiary  source  of  &mily  income.  The  evil  was  severe,  but 
it  was  probably  regarded  as  merely  temporary;  spinning  had 
been  plentiftil  and  well  paid  at  Beading  in  1793',  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  very  much  less  remunerative,  and  harder 
to  get,  in  subsequent  years,  and  there  doubtless  seemed  to  be 
good  reasons  for  taking  exceptional  steps  to  tide  over  a 
period  of  bad  trade,  which  might  perhaps  be  of  no  long  con- 
tinuance. The  Berkshire  justices  met  in  the  Pelican  Inn  at 
Speenhamland  to  consider  the  situation,  and  agreed  to  the 
following  resolutions :  "1.  That  the  present  state  of  the  poor 
does  require  further  assistance  than  has  generally  been  given 
them.  2.  That  it  is  not  expedient  for  the  magistrates  to 
grant  that  assistance  by  regulating  the  wages  of  day  labourers 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  statutes  of  the  5th  Elizabeth 
and  1st  James ;  but  the  magistrates  very  earnestly  recommend 
to  the  farmers  and  others  throughout  the  county,  to  increase 
the  pay  of  their  labourers  in  proportion  to  the  present  price 
of  provisions;  and  agreeable  thereto,  the  magistrates  now 
present  have  unanimously  resolved  that  they  will,  in  their 

contigaoiu  parishes,  and  to  attend  the  aboTe  intended  meeting  with  a  list  of  all 
ihe  labourers  in  the  parishes  he  shall  represent,  and  pay  their  respective  sub- 
scriptions ;  and  that  the  labourer,  so  deputed,  shall  be  allowed  two  shillings  and 
six  pence  a  day  for  his  time,  and  two  shillings  and  six  pence  a  day  for  his  expenses. 

"  6th.  That  Adam  Moore,  derk  of  the  meeting,  be  directed  to  have  the  above 
resolntions,  with  the  names  of  the  farmers  and  labourers  who  have  subscribed  to 
and  approved  them,  advertised  in  one  Norwich  and  one  London  paper ;  when  it  is 
hoped  that  the  above  plan  of  a  petition  to  Parliament  will  not  only  be  approved 
and  immediately  adopted  by  the  day  labourers  of  this  connty,  bat  by  the  day 
labonrers  of  every  connty  in  the  kingdom. 

"  7th.  That  all  letters,  pott  paid,  addressed  to  Adam  Moore,  labonrer,  at 
Heacfaam,  near  Lynn,  Norfolk,  will  be  dnly  noticed."   AnnaUt  xxv.  d(H. 

1  Pari.  Hi€t.  xxxn.  700,  xxxiv.  1426.  >  AnnaU  of  AgrieuUure,  XX.  179. 
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several  divisions,  make  the  following  calculations  and  allow-  a.d.  177$ 
ances,  for  the  relief  of  all  poor  and  industrious  men,  and  their 
&milies,  who,  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  justices  of  their  parish,  aiiotoances 
shall  endeavour  (as  £Bur  as  they  can)  for  their  own  support  ^m»7t<«o/ 
and  maintenance;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  gallon  loaf  of  ^^"^^'/.'' 
seconds  flour,  weighing  8  lbs.  11  oz.  shall  cost  Is.,  then  every  ^<>*^<^^y 
poor  and  industrious  man  shall  have  for  his  own  support  3^. 
weekly,  either  procured  by  his  own,  or  his  fiunil/s  labour,  or 
an  allowance  from  the  poor-rates;  and  for  the  support  of  his 
wife,  and  every  other  of  his  fisimily,  1*.  6d.     When  the  gallon 
loaf  shall  cost  1^.  6c2.,  then  every  poor  and  industrious  man 
shall  have  4s.  weekly  for  his  own  support,  and  1«.  10(2.  for  the 
support  of  every  other  of  his  femily.    And  so  in  proportion, 
as  the  price  of  bread  rises  or  &Us  (that  is  to  say)  3(2.  to  the 
man,  and  Id.  to  every  other  of  his  &mily,  on  every  1(2.  which 
the  loaf  rises  above  Is.K*'  Occasional  out-door  relief  had  been 
given  in  many  parishes,  but  these  justices  now  made  use  of 
their  powers  under  Gilbert's  Act",  to  give  it  systematically, 
and  to  the  able-bodied  poor.    The  example  they  set  was 
generally  followed,  and  received  legislative  endorsement  in  the 
same  year,  as  an  Act  was  passed  which  rendered  it  possible 
for  the  overseers,  in  parishes  which  had  not  come  under  the 
provisions  of  Gilbert's  Act,  to  pursue  the  same  course,  and 
gave  the  justices  power  to  order  the  granting  of  out-door 
relief.    This  practice  must  have  tended  to  check  the  rise 

^  Pashley,  Pauperimn  and  Poor  Law  (1852),  258;  compare  also  tho  taUe  in 
Annals  of  Agriadtmre,  zzv.  587,  and  see  p.  765  below. 

s  22  Geo.  in.  0. 88,  §  82.    See  above,  p.  578. 

•  The  Aet  of  1728  bad  given  any  pariab  power  to  establiab  bonaea  for  tbe  poor, 
and  to  refose  all  ont-door  relief  to  tbose  wbo  would  not  go  into  them,  but  this  was 
amended  in  1795,  as  it  was  "  found  to  be  inconvenient  and  oppressive,  inasmneh  as 
it  often  prevents  an  indostriooa  poor  person  from  receiving  saoh  occasional  relief 
as  is  best  soited  to  the  pecnhar  case  of  sneh  poor  person,  and  inasmuch  as  in 
certain  cases  it  holds  out  conditions  of  reUef  injnrioos  to  the  comfort  and  domestio 
situation  and  happiness  of  such  poor  persons."  The  workhouse  test  was  thos 
abolished  nnder  86  Geo.  lEL  c.  28.  An  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to  retain 
it  in  certain  districts  in  the  Eastern  Connties,  where  Hooses  of  Indostiy  had  been 
established  (15.  §  4)  under  private  Acts  of  Fftzliament.  Buggies  gives  a  very 
favourable  account  of  these  establishments  and  contrasts  them  with  the  ordinary 
poor-houses,  Bittory  of  the  Poor  (1797),  808,  824.  He  held  that  they  were  bene- 
ficial in  every  way,  and  could  be  so  managed  as  to  diminish  rates  (15.  888).  Bat 
these  parishes  were  unable  to  resist  the  tendency  of  giving  out-door  relief  (lb.  315) 
though  they  struggled  against  it.  BnUs  and  Order$/or  regvlating  the  tneetingB 
and  proceedings  of  the  Directors  and  for  the  hetter  governing,  regulating  and 
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A.D.  1776    of  wages   which   would    naturally  have    followed    in    the 
"^  circumstances  of  the  times,  from  the  increased  area  under 

tillage;  in  some  districts  an  increase  of  money  wages 
appears  to  have  occurred  in  spite  of  it^  No  obvious  oppor- 
tunity of  discontinuing  this  system  arose,  and  what  had  been 
introduced  as  a  temporary  expedient  became  a  permanent 
practice.  Whatever  excuse  there  may  have  been  for  adopting 
andwtih  this  couTse  at  first,  its  ultimate  effects  on  rural  society  were 
rttuits  most  disastrous.  By  securing  an  income  to  all  the  labourers^ 
it  offered  a  direct  encouragement  to  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  men,  so  that  the  &rmer8  complained  they  could 
not  obtain  efficient  labour;  while  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  community  had  a  grievance,  inasmuch  as  they 
contributed,  through  the  rates,  for  the  payment  of  services 
rendered  to  other  people.  Altogether  this  custom  tended  to 
degrade  the  character  of  the  labouring  class*.  The  Committee 
which  investigated  the  subject  in  1824  went  back  to  first 
injpauper-  principles  in  making  their  reports.  "  There  are,"  they  said, 
population,  "  but  two  motivos  by  which  men  are  induced  to  work :  the 
one,  the  hope  of  improving  the  condition  of  themselves  and 
their  families ;  the  other,  the  fear  of  punishment.  The  one 
is  the  principle  of  fi^e  labour,  the  other  the  principle  of  slave 
labour.    The  one  produces  industry,  fingality,  sobriety,  &mily 

employing  the  poor  of  ikt  Hundredi  qfLoes  and  Wilford  (1792),  [Brit.  Hxia.  G.  T. 
104  (3)] ,  p.  8.  I  Bowl^p  Woffu  in  the  UwUed  Kingdom,  89. 

s  The  domoraliBiiig  effects  became  apparent  to  one  obeenrer  at  least  before  it 
had  been  in  operation  many  months  {Annals,  ZX7. 684).  **  From  what  wiU  foQow, 
emulation  and  exertion  will  be  totally  destroyed ;  a  man  Working  extra  hours,  etc, 
not  doing  it  for  his  own  benefit,  but  that  of  the  parish.  This  has  been  the  effect 
of  a  plan  recommended  by  onr  magistrates ;  which,  notwithstanding,  I  cannot  but 
highly  approve,  as  founded  on  liberal  principles,  and  perhaps  as  little  exception- 
able as  anything  which  conld  have  been  adopted. 

"  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  an  indnstrions  fellow,  who  heretofore  has  earned 
his  fourteen  shillings  per  week,  will  now  only  earn  the  price  of  day  labour  (nine 
shillings) ;  nor  will  I  blame  him,  for  extraordinaiy  exertions  should  have  extra- 
ordinary reward ;  nor  can  a  man  be  expected  to  work  orer-hours  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor-rates.  Another  effect  is,  those  who  work  none,  receive  as  much  as  those 
who  do ;  but  this  we  have  remedied,  by  saying,  a  man  having  no  debility  ought  to 
earn  nine  shilliugs.  The  profligate  part  of  the  women  have  destroyed  or  have  no 
wheels,  and  say  they  cannot  earn  anything  unless  supplied  by  the  parish.  Our 
rates  are  thus  risen  to  about  three  times  theur  usual  ^antnm,  which  makes  the 
farmers  highly  dissatiBfled.  *  *  * 

"  To  avoid  this  table,  the  parish  are  at  this  moment  in  the  act  of  beginning 
a  work-house ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  industrious  poor,  the  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  their  own  houses  meets  that  oppression." 
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affection,  and  puts  the  labouring  class  in  a  firiendly  relation  a.ixi776 
with  the  rest  of  the  community;  the  other  causes,  as  certainly, 
idleness,  imprudence,  vice,  dissension,  and  places  the  master 
and  the  labourer  in  a  perpetual  state  of  jealousy  and  mistrust. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  system  of  which  we 
speak,  to  supersede  the  former  of  these  principles,  and  intro- 
duce the  latter.  Subsistence  is  secured  to  all ;  to  the  idle  as 
well  as  the  industrious ;  to  the  profligate  as  well  as  the  sober ; 
and,  as  &r  as  human  interests  are  concerned,  all  inducement 
to  obtain  a  good  character  is  taken  away.  The  effects  have 
corresponded  with  the  cause.  Able-bodied  men  are  found 
slovenly  at  their  work,  and  dissolute  in  their  hours  of  relax- 
ation ;  a  &ther  is  negligent  of  his  children ;  the  children  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their 
parents;  the  employers  and  the  employed  are  engaged  in 
perpetual  quarrels,  and  the  pauper,  always  relieved,  is  always 
discontented;  crime  advances  with  increasing  boldness,  and 
the  parts  of  the  coimtry  where  this  system  prevails  are,  in  spite 
of  our  gaols  and  our  laws,  filled  with  poachers  and  thieves^" 

This  picture  of  the  effects  of  the  allowance  system  is  sad  while  hy- 
enough ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  other  ^mV^e 
influences  at  work  which  made  for  the  disintegration  of^J^^* 
village  life.  The  Industrial  Revolution  tended  to  diminish 
the  opportunities  for  industrial,  as  distinguished  fix)m  agri- 
cultural employment  in  rural  districts'.  The  concentration  of 
spinning  in  villages,  and  later  in  fitctory  towns,  was  one  of 
the  steps  in  the  process  by  which  the  differentiation  of  town 
and  country  became  complete.  In  old  days'  a  considerable 
number  of  trades  were  represented  in  each  village,  but  in 
recent  times  the  services  of  the  village  artisan  are  hardly 
required.  Tiles  and  slates  have  taken  the  place  of  thatch, 
and  the  husbandman,  who  has  skill  as  a  thatcher,  has  fewer 
opportunities  of  adding  to  his  income.  The  capitalist  £uiner 
in  all  probability  prefers  the  goods,  which  he  buys  for  less 
money  at  a  distance,  to  the  local  Avares;  as  a  consequence 
there  have  come  to  be  fewer  by-occupations  than  before. 

1  liqmU,  etc.  1S24,  yi.  404. 

>  On  the  old  dtate  of  affairs  compare  A.  Yoong,  AnnaU,  xxxn.  220. 
»  See  above,  pp.  602,  664.    J.  Ck)wper,  M stay  proving  that  enclosing  etc.,  p.  (k 
a*  46 
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AJ).  ir76         «  Hitherto*  the  rude  implements  required  for  the  cultiva- 
~  tion  of  the  soil,  or  the  household  utensils  needed  for  the 

comfort  of  daily  life,  had  been  made  at  home.  The  fiamner, 
his  sons,  and  his  servants,  in  the  long  winter  evenings  carved 
the  wooden  spoons,  the  platters,  and  the  beechen  bowls; 
plaited  vricker  baskets ;  fitted  handles  to  the  tools ;  cut  willow 
teeth  for  rakes  and  harrows,  and  hardened  them  in  the  fire ; 
fashioned  ox-yokes  and  forks ;  twisted  willows  into  the  traces 
and  other  harness  gear.  Travelling  carpenters  visited  fiunn- 
houses  at  rare  intervals  to  perform  those  parts  of  work  which 
needed  their  professional  skill  The  women  plaited  the  straw 
for  the  neck-collars,  stitched  and  stuffed  sheepskin  bags  for 
the  cart-saddle,  wove  the  straw  or  hempen  stirrups  and 
halters,  peeled  the  rushes  for  and  made  the  candles.  The 
spinning-wheel,  the  distaff,  and  the  needle  were  never  idle ; 
coarse  home-made  cloth  and  linen  supplied  all  wants ;  every 
&rm-house  had  its  brass  brewing  kettle.... All  the  domestic 
industries  by  which  cultivators  of  the  soil  increased  their 
incomes,  or  escaped  the  necessity  of  selling  their  produce, 
were  now  supplanted  by  manufactures." 
and  the  While  by-employments  were  dying  out,  there  was  also  a 

migr€tte  tendency  for  weavers  and  other  craftsmen  to  migrate  fix)m 
^reoMd.  *^®  villages  to  the  towns",  and  this  would  certainly  affect  the 
village  prosperity  by  reducing  the  demand  for  its  produce. 
The  small  manu&cturing  population  created  a  demand  on 
the  spot ;  and  articles  could  be  sold  which  might  not  perhaps 
bear  the  expense  of  transport  to  the  towns.  It  might  appear 
that  the  villager  would  gain  by  the  improvement  in  produc- 
tion and  would  pay  less  for  his  clothes';  but  the  double  cost 
of  carriage,  of  his  produce  to  the  town  and  his  purchased 
cloth  to  the  village,  would  diminish  his  receipts,  and  might 
enhance  the  price  which  he  had  formerly  paid,  so  that  his 
gain  from  this  source  would  hardly  be  appreciable.  This 
destruction  of  local  demand  was  certainly  an  important  matter, 

1  Prothero,  Pioneen,  67.  For  tax  interesting  picture  of  Tillage  life  in  Hamp- 
shire at  a  later  date,  see  Thorold  Bogers,  Six  CerUuriea,  502. 

3  This  trend  of  the  indnstrial  population  had  been  foreseen  by  Sir  J.  Stenart^ 
Works,  1. 113. 

s  On  the  change  in  the  habits  of  farm  serrants  compare  SeleU  Committee  on 
Agrieulturet  in  Eeporia,  1833,  y.  qnestious  6174-7, 10824  f. 
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at  the  time  when  steam  was  superseding  water-power.  In  ^^^^^* 
the  first  days  of  the  factory  industry,  there  were  many"" 
villages  situated  on  a  stream  with  sufficient  force  to  drive  a 
single  mill,  and  village  factories,  as  we  may  call  them, 
flourished  for  some  time  in  many  places.  When,  however, 
improved  machinery  was  introduced,  they  were  no  longer 
remunerative  and  had  to  be  closed^  Neither  agriculture  nor 
manu&cture  offered  good  emplojmient  in  rural  districts,  and 
village  life  in  all  its  aspects  seemed  to  present  a  succession 
of  pictures  of  misery  and  decay". 

263.  The  increasing  distress  in  the  country,  at  a  time 
when  so  much  was  being  done  to  foster  the  landed  interest, 
was  a  standing  puzzle  to  the  men  of  the  time.  The  matter  The  Oom 
becomes  easily  explicable,  however,  when  we  bear  in  mind  i^  ^^ 
certain  conditions  of  agricultural  production,  which  were  very 
imperfectly  understood  at  the  beginning  of  last  century. 
The  points  will  become  clearer  if  we  go  back  to  a  dtill  earlier 
period  in  order  to  obtain  a  retrospect  of  the  policy  which 
had  been  pursued  in  regard  to 'com. 

The  Act  of  1689*,  which  allowed  a  bounty  on  exportation  waa  wc- 
when  the  price  of  wheat  fell  below  485.  a  quarter,  was,  by  a  ul'doMe 
general  consensus  of  opinion,  successful,  both  in  maintaining  ^ny 
prices  at  a  steady  level,  and  in  giving  a  stimulus  to  English  y^^'' 
agriculture,  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century*. 
In  some  succeeding  years,  however,  the  supply  fell  short,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  introduce  occasional  measures  both 
for  suspending  exportation  and  encouraging  the  import  of 
grain.    In  1772,  Governor  Pownall,  while  introducing  a  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  temporary  reUef,  proposed  a  series 

^  One  such  mill,  origixudly  a  paper  mill  (Nash,  Woreestenkiret  1782,  n.  282) 
and  snbseqnentlj  a  silk  miU,  existed  at  OTerbury  in  Worcestershire.  The  pro- 
prietoirs  were  aocnstomed  to  get  the  work  done  almost  entirely  by  apprentices,  and 
their  apprentices  who  had  served  their  time  and  could  obtain  no  employment  were 
a  serions  evil  in  the  villages. 

s  Compare  the  description  of  the  rural  population  in  Wakefield's  Svfing  un- 
maskedt  9,  and  England  and  America^  i.  44.  'See  above,  p.  641. 

*  The  Com  Bounty  Act  of  1689  had  apparently  served  its  purpose  on  the 
whole,  for  a  considerable  period  (Thaer,  Beytrdge^  n.  149—162).  The  measure  had 
been  framed  *'  so  as  to  prevent  grain  from  being  at  any  time  either  so  dear  that 
the  poor  cazmot  subsist,  or  so  cheap  that  the  farmer  cannot  live  by  growing  of  it." 
C.  Smith,  ContideraiionB  on  the  Importation  and  Exportation  of  Com  (1769), 
p.  72.    Compare  also  Naudtf,  OetreidehandeUpoUtik^  117,  and  p.  711  n.  1,  above. 

46—2 
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A.I).  1776   of  resolutions,  which  fundamentally  changed  the  whole  system 

of  policy,  in  the  hope  that  the  constant  tinkering,  which  had 

*^%^^       E9^^  ^^  ^  recent  years,  would  no  longer  be  necessary.    His 

ifOended     scheme,  which  weus  in  its  main  features  embodied  in  the  Act 

of  1773\  was  an  endeavour  to  keep  the  price  of  com  steady, 

at  about  4&8.  the  quarter,  by  giving  &cilities  for  importation 

duty  &ee,  when  English  com  was  selling  at  a  higher  rate. 

As  his  speech  explains,  ''the  end  proposed  by  this  Bill  is 

that  of  creating  an  influx  of  bread  com  for  home  consumption, 

to  secure     in  case  of  internal  scarcity;  and  an  aid  to  our  foreign  trade 

Biffmiy,      in  case  of  our  not  having  a  quantity  of  com  adequate  to 

h^{!^  that  important  and  beneficial  commerce.     This  purpose  is 

f^^  ^  conducted  under  such  regulations  eus  shall  prevent  any  inter- 

price;        ference  with  the  landed  interest.     In  other  words  (said  he), 

if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  an  allusion  to  natural  operations, 

it  means  to  introduce  into  our  supply  an  additional  stream, 

and  to  fix  such  a  wear  at  such  a  height  as  shall  always  keep 

the  internal  supply  equal,  and  no  more  than  equal,  to  internal 

want,  yet  preserve  a  constant  overflow  for  all  the  surplus,  so 

as  never  on  one   hand   to  endanger  the  depression  of  the 

landed  interest,  nor  on  the  other  the  loss  of  our  foreign 

market  for  com — by  our  not  being  able,  as  has  been  the  case 

for  several  years  past,  to  supply  the  demands  of  that  foreign 

market — as  it  is  hoped  that  this  measure  will  be  formed  into 

a  permanent  law.     It  is  meant  by  the  provisions  in  the  Bill 

formed  for  the  carrying  it  into  execution — that  its  operations 

may  go  on,  as  the  state  of  things  does  actually  and  really 

require,  not  as  the  interests  of  designing  men  may  wish  and 

will  them  to  go;  that  this  commercial  circulation  of  subsistence 

may  flow  through  pools  whose  gates  are  to  open  and  shut  as 

the  state  of  the  droughts,  and  floods,  and  tides  may  require, 

not  to  consist  of  sluice-doors  which  are  to  be  locked  up  and 

opened  by  the  partial  hands  and  will  of  men  I" 

This  measure  may  be  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  a  com- 
promise; in  so  £eir  as  they  accepted  it,  the  representatives 
of  each  of  the  historic  parties  departed  from  the  traditional 
policy  which  was  associated  with  Whigs  and  Tories  re- 
spectively.   The  Whigs,  who  had  been  eager  to  encourage 

1  18  Geo.  in.  c.  43.  ■  Fori.  SisU  xvu.  pp.  477-478. 
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commerce  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  employment,  were  tlis^^ 
accepting  a  measure  that  exposed  the  British  agriculturist 
to  foreign  competition.  The  Tory,  who  had  advocated  foreign 
commerce  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  looked  askance  at 
it,  when  it  threatened  to  undersell  his  tenants  in  the  home 
market.  Like  other  compromises,  the  measure  fsiiled  to  satisfy 
any  one,  and  it  did  not  even  answer  the  expectations  of  its 
author.  Englishmen  found  that  they  could  not  count  upon 
a  steady  stream  from  other  countries,  as  the  interruptions  to 
commerce,  and  demands  abroad,  might  render  it  impossible 
for  merchants  to  supply  the  deficiencies  caused  by  a  poor 
harvest  at  home.  In  bad  years  the  consumer  suffered,  while 
the  foreign  com  which  was  imported  might  be  warehoused 
and  increase  the  stock  of  com,  so  that  the  English  producer 
would  find  prices  range  very  low  in  some  ordinary  years. 
The  effort  to  maintain  a  steady  price,  partly  from  the  home  &«<  Por^to- 
supply  and  partly  fix)m  foreign  sources,  proved  a  {aUnre^;  ed  to  the 
and  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  ^oet^^^jf 
prominent  agriculturists  of  the  time  demanded  a  retum  to  J^J^^^ 
the  policy  of  stimulating  home  production.  Sir  John  Sinclair 
argued  that  the  passing  of  a  general  Inclosing  Bill  was 
"  the  first  and  most  essential  means  of  promoting  the  general 
improvement  of  the  country;  and  the  importance  of  that 
measure  has  not  as  yet  perhaps  been  so  distinctly  stated  as  it 
deserves.  In  general,  those  who  make  any  observations  on 
the  improvement  of  Land,  reckon  alone  on  the  advantages 
which  the  landlord  reaps  fix)m  an  increased  income ;  whereas, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  it  is  not  the  addition  to  the  rent, 
but  to  the  produce  of  the  countiy,  that  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  It  is  for  want  of  attending  to  this  important 
distinction,  that  people  are  so  insensible  of  the  wonderful 
prosperity  that  must  be  the  certain  result  of  domestic  im- 
provement.   They  look  at  the  rental  merely,  which,  like  the 

1  Arthur  Tonng's  protest  against  the  changoB  introduced  by  the  Aet  of  177S 
on  the  ground  that  the  price  at  which  export  was  pennitted  should  not  be  too  low, 
was  justified  bj  erents.  He  held  that,  with  the  increasing  demand  and  increasing 
difficulties  of  production,  the  farmer  in  1770  ought  to  be  able  to  caloolate  on 
a  higher  price  than  he  conld  look  for  in  1689,  and  that  the  legislature  should 
endeavour  to  keep  the  price  of  com  as  steadily  as  possible  at  this  higher  lereL 
Parliament  had  attempted  instead  to  make  com  cheaper,  with  disastrous  results, 
to  the  consumer  in  bad  yean,  and  to  the  producer  in  good  ones  (AnnaU  qf 
AgrieuUuret  zli.  p.  806). 
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AJ).  1776  hide,  is  of  little  value,  compared  to  the  carcase  that  was 
inclosed  in  it.  Besides,  the  produce  is  not  the  only  circum* 
stance  to  be  considered:  that  produce,  by  the  art  of  the 
manu£Bkcturer,  may  be  made  infinitely  more  valuable  than  it 
originally  was.  For  instance :  If  Great  Britain,  by  improving* 
its  wool,  either  in  respect  to  quantity  or  quality,  could  add  a 
million  to  the  rent-rolls  of  the  proprietors  of  the  country, 
that,  according  to  the  common  ideas  upon  the  subject,  is  all 
the  advantage  that  would  be  derived  from  the  improvement : 
but  that  is  far  from  being  all,  the  additional  income  to  the 
landlord  could  only  arise  from  at  least  twice  the  additional 
produce  to  the  &rmer ;  consequently,  the  total  value  of  the 
wool  could  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  two  millions :  and 
as  the  manufiskcturer  by  his  art  would  treble  the  value  of  raw 
material,  the  nation  would  be  ultimately  benefited  in  the 
amoxmt  of  six  millions  per  annum.  It  is  thus  that  internal 
improvements  are  so  infinitely  superior,  in  point  of  solid 
profit,  to  that  which  foreign  commerce  producea  In  the  one 
case,  lists  of  numerous  vessels  loaded  with  foreign  com- 
modities, and  the  splendid  accounts  transmitted  from  the 
Custom  House,  dazzle  and  perplex  the  understanding;  whereas, 
in  the  other  case,  the  operation  goes  on  slowly,  but  surely. 
The  nation  finds  itself  rich  and  happy;  and  too  often  attributes 
that  wealth  and  prosperity  to  foreign  commerce  and  distant 
possessions,  which  properly  ought  to  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  internal  industry  and  exertion.  It  is  not  meant  by  these 
observations  to  go  the  length  that  some  might  contend  for ; 
namely,  to  give  any  check  to  foreign  commerce,  finm  which 
so  much  public  benefit  is  derived ;  but  it  surely  is  desirable 
that  internal  improvement  should  at  least  be  considered  as 
an  object  frilly  as  much  entitled  to  attention  as  distant 
speculations,  and,  when  they  come  into  competition,  evidently 
to  be  preferred  \"     So  &r  as  external  commerce  is  concerned 

Mii79i,  effect  had  been  given  to  these  views  by  the  Act  of  1791', 
which  repealed  all  the  existing  com  laws;  it  aimed  at 
keeping  the  price  ranging  between  46«.  and  54^.  the  quarter. 
A  bounty  of  &s.  was  to  be  paid  on  the  export  of  wheat  when 

^  BeporU,  zx.  pp.  209-210. 

>  81  Geo.  m.  c.  80.    On  the  working  of  this  measure  nee  Repcfii,  180S-4, 
T.  699,  798,  and  the  amending  Act  of  1804,  4A  Geo.  m.  c.  109. 
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the  price  was  as  low  as  44*.,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  prohibi-  ^^^^^ 
tive  duty  was  levied  on  importation  when  the  pricje  was  below 
50^.,  and  only  6(2.  a  quarter  was  charged  on  imported  wheat 
when  the  price  rose  above  54^.  The  interruption  to  commerce, 
even  though  no  serious  effort  wajs  made  to  cut  off  our  food 
supply  during  the  Bevolutionaiy  and  Napoleonic  wars^  seems 
to  have  given  a  practical  and  effective  protection  to  home 
production ;  prices  rose  and  the  process  of  bringing  additional 
land  into  cultivation  went  on  apace. 

As  a  matter  of  &ct.  however,  the  advantacres  to  the  com-  ««J^«»« 
mumty  generally,  which  Sir  John  Smclair  had  anticipated,  heaUhv 
did  not  arise.    By  &t  the  greater  part  of  the  gain  which  'tiUagefor 
came  from  the  war  prices  went  to  the  proprietors  of  land.  *  **"*^ 
Agriculturists  took  in  new  ground  and  had   recourse  to 
inferior  soil  and  worse  situated  land,  but  additional  supplies 
could  only  be  obtained  at  an  increasing  rate  of  cost*.    Those 
men,  who  had  good  and  well  situated  arable  land,  were  able 
to  obtain  the  same  high  price,  as  was  necessary  to  recompense 
the  man  who  worked  under  less  fiivourable  conditions.    The 
advantage  which  accrued  from  the  superior  properties  or 
exposure  of  the  land,  did  not  affect  the  labourers  at  all,  and 
could  only  go  temporarily  to  the  tenant  during  the  period  of 
his  lease ;  the  gain  was  eventually  transferred  to  the  owners 
of  property,  whether  they  were  enterprising  or  not.    As 
recourse  was  had  to  worse  soil  and  the  margin  of  cultivation 
descended,  the  land-owner  and  the  tithe-owner  gained.    The 
rise  of  prices,  which  rendered  more  strenuous  tillage  possible, 
swelled  their  incomes  immensely^    Though  the  fjeu-mer  might 

1  See  above,  p.  684. 

s  This  law  of  diminiahing  return  is  a  simple  statement  of  a  physical  fact;  it 
was  brought  into  prominence  by  Bicardo,  who  made  it  the  basis  of  his  doctrine  of 
Bent.  It  is  well  to  remember  too  that  the  form  of  expression  used  by  Rieaido 
might  have  been  suggested  by  the  actual  occurrences  of  his  time.  Fanning  in 
1815  was  still  largely  extensive ;  a  fall  of  prices  resulted  immediately  in  certain 
land  going  out  of  cultivation.  If  prices  rose  again  it  might  be  predicted  with 
certainty  that  the  same  land  would  be  brought  back  again  into  cultivation.  It 
was  thus  perfectly  possible  to  point  out  the  land  that  was  on  the  margin  of 
cultivation  and  which  paid  no  rent.  Now  that  land  is  carefully  prepared  and 
drained,  and  the  soil  made,  the  conditions  are  very  diiferent ;  and  the  language 
which  applied  to  a  time  when  most  English  farming  was  still  extensive,  is  not 
exactly  suitable  to  modem  conditions  when  tillage  is  so  highly  intensive 
(Prothero,  104).  In  bad  times  land  may  fall  oat  of  oondition,  but  not  immediately 
out  of  cultivation. 

*  These  were  the  facts  for  which  Bicardo's  theory  of  Bent  afforded  the 
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AJ).  1776  get  high  profits  occasionally  during  the  wars  with  France 
'"^®^'  and  the  United  States,  a  sudden  fall  of  prices  ensued  at  the 
times  when  importation  became  possible,  and  this  proved 
disastrous  to  the  men  who  were  cultivating  inferior  liuids  or 
who  had  a  veiy  small  capital.  Similar  results  occurred  in 
years  of  plenty,  when  prices  dropped  suddenly^  On  the 
whole  there  was  an  immense  stimulus  to  agriculture,  and  the 
landed  proprietors  gained  largely;  but,  like  other  trades, 
farming  was  subject  to  fluctuations,  and  the  business  of  the 
tenants  had  a  much  more  speculative  character  than  formerly. 
7%e  The  prospect  of  peace  in  1816,  and  of  the  importation  of 

iMreeAmi/- cereals  grown  in  America  and  the  Baltic  lands  to  English 
r^a^^e  P^^ts,  Suddenly  opened  the  eyes  of  landed  proprietors  to  the 
Peace,  instability  of  their  prosperity.  A  fell  of  prices  would  have 
placed  many  of  the  land-owners  in  grave  difficulties ;  there 
had,  of  course,  been  an  unprecedented  rise  of  their  incomes 
during  the  war.  Bents  had  increased,  as  it  weus  said,  about 
seventy  per  cent,  since  the  war  began ;  and  few  of  the  land- 
owners had  realised  that  their  gains  were  merely  temporary. 
They  had  burdened  their  land  with  jointures,  or  mortgaged 
it  to  make  real  or  fancied  improvements;  and  thus,  when 
there  began  to  be  a  difficulty  about  getting  rents  paid,  there 
was  a  general  feeling  among  the  landlords,  that  if  there  was 
a  fall  either  of  rents  or  prices,  they  would  be  imable  to  meet 
the  obligations  which  they  had  incurred.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  inflated  prices  of  the  war  period  should  be  main- 
tained somehow,  if  the  landed  proprietors,  as  a  class,  were  to 
be  saved  from  ruin«  As  the  whole  course  of  agricultural 
improvement  had  been  pressed  on  by  their  enterprise,  and  to 
some  extent  at  their  cost',  it  appealed  that  the  agricultural 

explanation.  There  mnst  have  been  znnoh  land  iu  his  time  which  waa  actnallj 
on  the  margin  of  ooltivation,  and  was  sown  with  com  or  not,  according  to  the 
prospects  of  a  high  or  low  price.  In  giving  his  explanation  a  general  form, 
Bicaido  enunciated  a  doctrine  which  applies  to  diiferential  advantages  of  evezy 
kind;  but  the  pablio  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  payments 
made  by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord  are  not  merely  differential,  bnt  at  all  events 
iudade  the  landlord's  share  of  profit  for  the  capital  which  he  has  snnk  in  the  la^m^ 
(Gnnningham,  Modem  Cimliaation,  161).  The  mistaken  impression  thus  dlffoaed 
tended  to  increase  the  irritation  which  was  felt  in  the  commercial  commanitj 
against  the  landed  interest. 

1  Arthor  Tonng,  AnnaU  qf  Agriculture^  xlx.  p.  809. 

*  The  cost  of  actual  enclosure,  and  of  erecting  buildings  suited  to  the  improved 
system  of  cultivation,  had  been  largely  defrayed  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords. 
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Bystem  of  the  country  would  go  to  pieces  if  they  became  ^J^^^^ 
bankrupt,  while  the  finance  of  the  realm  would  be  thrown 
into  disorder.    In  any  case  they  could  urge  that  they  had  an 
equitable  claim  for  the  fullest  consideration,  owing  to  the 
incidence  of  national  and  local  taxation.    It  was  on  these  ^*  ^* 
grounds  that  a  stringent  Com  Law  was  passed  in  1815,  by  watpaased 
which  the  importation  of  foreign  com  was  prohibited,  so  long 
as  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  rise  above  S08.\ 

It  was  possible  to  urge,  and  to  urge  in  good  £uth,  that 
the  course  which  was  so  essential  to  the  landlords  as  a  class 
was  also  beneficial  to  the  community.    There  was  an  obvious  <^    ^, 

plau9ibl6 

political  danger  in  allowing  the  country  to  be  normally  ^aiMub, 
dependent  for  its  food  supply  on  foreign  sources ;  the  nation 
had  experienced  the  misery  of  fsimine,  during  the  recent  wars, 
at  the  times  when  the  harvest  had  fallen  short  and  the  in- 
terruption of  commerce  had  prevented  adequate  importatiozL 
It  was  plausible  to  insist  that  the  country  must  endeavour  to 
raise  her  own  food  supply  fix)m  her  own  area,  and  not  be 
dependent  on  maritime  intercourse  for  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
and  it  seemed  possible  that  by  artificially  maintaining  a  high 
price,  agricultural  production  might  be  so  stimulated  as  to 
call  forth  an  ample  supply  in  good  years,  and  a  sufficient 
supply  in  bad  ones.  This  was  only,  after  all,  a  modification 
of  the  immemorial  policy  of  the  country*,  in  seeking  to  foster 
a  vigorous  rural  population  and  provide  adequate  food. 

But  times  had  changed  since  the  English  Revolution.  ^ «« ths 
The  public  interest  no  longer  coincided  with  the  private  eA<  ^aiu^^ 
interests  of  the  landlord  class,  as  had  been  approximately  the  !^^^ 
case  in  1689';  it  had  come  to  be  closely  associated  with  the 
private  interest  of  the  manufacturers.    The  hardware  and 
textile  industries  were  becoming  the  chief  source  from  which 
the  wealth  of  the  country  was  derived.   Shipping  was  needed, 
to  fetch  materials  and  to  carry  away  finished  goods ;  it  had 
long  ceased  to  have  much  employment  in  exporting  our 
surplus  com.    Maritime  prosperity  was  bound  up  with  the 
development  of  industry ;  the  shipping  interest  was  indifferent 
to  the  maintenance  of  English  tillage ;  and  might  even  be 
opposed  to  it,  since  the  regular  importation  of  com  would 

1  55  Geo.  m.  c.  26.  >  See  aboye,  p.  85. 

•  See  above,  pp.  541,  642. 
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A.D.  1776   open  up  lines  of  steady  trade.   It  was  clear,  moreover,  that  for 
^  the  well-being  of  the  manufiicturing  interest,  cheap  food  was 

of  the  highest  importance.  The  com  law  of  1689  had  tended 
to  increase  the  normal  food  supply  of  the  country  and  to 
make  prices  steady;  it  had  not  been  inconsistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  capitalist  employer,  and  it  had  made  for  the 
tothetUtri-  comfort  of  the  labourer  on  the  whole.  But  the  attempt  to 
maintain  a  high  price,  so  as  to  extort  a  sufficient  supply 
from  the  soil  of  England,  imposed  a  very  serious  burden  on 
all  consumers.  Had  it  been  in  the  clear  interest  of  the  com- 
munity, it  might  have  been  borne  patiently;  but  this  was  not 
the  case.  The  policy  was  only  in  the  obvious  interest  of  a 
class,  and  as  it  could  be  depicted  as  demanding  the  sacrifice 
of  the  masses  of  the  population  for  the  benefit  of  a  small 
class,  it  was  resented  accordingly. 

The  issue,  which  had  been  concealed  when  the  com- 
promise of  1773  was  adopted,  came  into  clear  light  in 
1815.  Industrial  progress  had  changed  the  internal  balance 
of  the  economic  powers  within  the  realm.  The  poliqr 
of  stimulating  agriculture,  to  meet  both  home  require- 
ments and  foreign  demand  according  to  circumstances,  was 
ceasing  to  be  practical  in  1773;  in  1816  it  was  an  utter 
anachronism.  The  advocates  of  protection  fi&iled  to  recognise 
that  under  altered  circumstances,  the  measures  which  had 
served  to  stimulate  agriculture  in  the  eighteenth  century 
were  no  longer  applicable.  The  conditions  of  the  problem  of 
the  food  supply  had  entirely  changed,  at  the  time  when  the 
home  demcmd  increased  so  much  that  England  ceased  to  be 
a  corn-exporting  country.  So  long  as  it  had  been  possible 
to  count  upon  outflow,  it  was  feasible  by  legislative  regulation 
to  affect  its  rate,  and  thus  to  keep  up  a  steady  supply 
within  the  country ;  but  when  the  range  of  home  prices  was 
BO  high  that  there  was  no  foreign  demand  for  English  wheat, 
the  mere  prohibition  of  import,  except  at  &mine  prices,  could 
have  no  effect  in  rendering  the  conditions  of  agriculture 
stable.  Indeed,  the  new  enactment  only  served  to  exaggerate 
the  variations  which  necessarily  occurred  with  differences  in 
the  seasons ;  the  effect  of  the  Com  Law  of  1815  was  to 
render  farming  a  highly  speculative  businesa  The  normal 
food  production,  with  the  existing  methods,  was  insufficient 
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for  the  population*.     In  years  of  scarcity  a  compamtively  ^^' ^776 
small  deficiency  in  the  crop  immediately  caused  a  startling 
rise  in  price.  Encouraged  by  these  rates,  farmers  would  break 
up  more  ground  and  take  crops  on  a  larger  area,  but  a  year 
or  two  of  lower  prices  would  soon  compel  them  to  give  up  steady  tufri- 
the  task  of  trying  to  grow  wheat,  except  on  their  better  land ;  in^rpve- 
the  uncultivated  area  was  often  left  wild,  without  any  attempt ' 
at  laying  down  pasture.    The  most  serious  of  these  variations 
of  price  occurred  just  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.    In 
January  1816,  notwithstanding  the   protective  legislation, 
wheat  was  selling  at  52«.  6d^;  owing  to  a  deficient  harvest 
in  1816,  not  so  much  in  our  own  country  as  abroad,  the  price 
rose  very  rapidly,  and  in  June  1817  stood  at  117«.".     Similar 
startling  fluctuations  charsicterised  the  end  of  the  period,  and 
rendered  the  fsurmer's  business  a  constant  speculation  in 
which  himdreds  were  ruined*. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  true  that  only  a  section 
of  the  landed  interest,  the  proprietors  and  the  tithe-owners, 
gained  by  the  continuance  of  the  traditional  policy  with 
regard  to  com,  while  the  mischievous  consequences  of  the 
deamess  of  bread  were  felt  by  consumers  in  all  classes.  The 
tmcertainty  and  scarcity  in  regard  to  food,  which  had  been 
temporarily  introduced  by  the  war,  continued  to  cause  in- 
creasing distress.  No  substantial  diiference  was  made  by 
the  sliding  scale  of  1828^  which  permitted  foreign  com  to  be 
imported  and  warehoused,  on  the  payment  of  duties,  if  it  was 
sold  for  consumption  at  home.  Some  relaxation  was  indeed 
allowed  in  the  femiine  year  of  1823,  but  on  the  whole  the 
system  of  protection  was  strictly  maintained,  but  with  more  and 
more  hesitation^  till  it  was  at  length  abandoned  in  1846^ 

1  The  ComiDittee  of  1821  believed  that  enongh  wheat  wae  grown  for  the 
reqtiiremente  of  the  eonntzy,  Report  from  Select  Committee  to  whom  ihB  eeveral 
PetUione  eomplaiimng  of  the  depreeetd  Hate  of  agricuUwe  were  referred  {JReport^ 
ete.t  1821,  ec.  9) ;  while  that  of  1838  recognised  that  we  were  dependent  on  foreign 
aappUee  "  in  years  of  ordinaiy  prodnction."   Ih.  1883,  ▼.  6. 

^  Tooke,  n.  p.  4.  a  Tooke,  n.  18. 

•  One  Parliamentary  Oommittee  after  another  reported  on  the  state  of  the 
agrionltnral  interest.  In  1821  it  was  shown  that  there  had  been  many  failorea 
among  the  farmers  in  Dorsetshire  in  the  preceding  years.   Reports,  1821,  ix.  188. 

«  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  60. 

>  Sir  B.  Peel's  sliding  scale  in  1842  was  qoite  an  inadequate  reform. 

•  9  and  10  Vict.  c.  29. 
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^J>- 1776         264.    The  anomalies  of  the  system  of  representation  at 
The  worh-  *^®  beginning  of  last  century  were  a  discouragement  to  the 
ingeiasaeB  artisans  in  seeking  for  redress  on  conservative   lines.    The 
fSiOed  L     operatives  and  labourers  had  reason  to  be  embittered  at  the 
fJ^^mder  feiliire  of  the  government  to  administer  the  law  of  the  land 
theexUting  ^s  contained  in  the  Statute  book,  and  to  enforce  reasonable 
rates  of  wages  by  authority.     It  was  a  still  greater  grievance 
that  they  were  prevented  fix)m  trying  to  do  their  best  for 
themselves,  and  that  all  attempts  on  their  part  at  collective 
bargaining  were  treated  as  criminal.     The  measures  which 
had  been  devised  in  old  days  for  the  protection  of  the  work- 
man were  allowed  to  become  a  dead  letter,  while  those  which 
/^  "^S^'^  limited  his  powers  of  self-defence  against  capitalist  oppression 
passing  of  were  re-enacted*  in  a  more  stringent  form.    The  passing  of 
Combina-    the  Combination  Act  of  1799',  which  was  amended  and  re- 
***^  "^^     affirmed  in  1800",  was  on  the  face  of  it  a  piece  of  gross  injustice ; 
and  the  information  regarding  the  histoiy  of  the  measure  is 
so  slight,  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  understemding  the 
reason  for  inflicting  it.    There  was   much  distress  in  the 
country,  and  long  debates  took  place  in  both  houses  in  1800 
on  the  best  methods  of  alleviating  the  general  suffering;  but 
there  were  no  special  features  in  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  day  which  render  the  introduction  of  such  a  drastic 
measure  at  all  intelligible. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  motives,  which 
weighed  with  the  Government  of  the  day  in  1799,  were  political 
*^*^^and  not  merely  economic.  This  bill  gave  an  additional 
pame,  weapon  to  deal  with  those  who  were  concerned  in  any  out- 
breaks which  might  arise  in  a  period  of  scarcity,  and  it 
provided  an  engine  for  suppressing  seditious  societies,  which 
might  cloak  themselves  under  a  pretence  of  trade  object8\ 

^  See  Vol.  I.,  alao  S.  and  B.  Webb»  Trade  Unionism,  63. 

>  89  Geo.  m.  c.  81.   An  Act  to  prevent  unlawful  conihinciiions  ofworhnen. 

s  89  and  40  Geo.  m.  c.  106.  The  principal  modification  was  the  addition  of 
S J  18  to  22  which  gave  greater  facilities  for  arbitration  l)etween  masters  and  men 
on  any  trade  dispates,  and  §  17  which  rendered  combinations  among  masters 
illegal. 

^  This  view  is  confirmed  bj  the  fact  that  a  very  severe  measure  against 
debating  societies  passed  in  the  same  year.  89  Geo.  HE.  c.  79.  The  only 
suggestion  I  have  come  across  of  a  connection  between  workmen's  societies  and 
seditions  gatherings  occurs  in  April  1801,  before  the  Combination  Acts  had  rendered 
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The  measure  seems  to  have  been  rushed  through  the  House  a.d.  1776 
of  Commons  under  the  influence  of  panic;  its  earlier  stages  ~~ 
were  taken  on  three  successive  nights^     There  were  no 
petitions  in  its  &vour  and  there  is  no  report  of  any  debate  in 
Hansard  \  it  was  not  introduced  because  of  pressure  from  the 
outside,  but  it  was  hurried  on  by  Government.    The  Bill  was 
not  accepted  so  readily  when  it  was  introduced   into   the  and  degpiu 
House  of  Lords.    The  London  artisans  had  come  to  hear  oi^ain»t%u 
the  proposal  which  was  being  pushed  on  so  fiist,  and  the  Calico  ^^^^^ 
Printers  petitioned  the  Lords  against  it.     Counsel  was  heard 
on  their  behalf,  and  the  opponents  of  the  scheme  thought  it 
worth  while  to  divide  the  House,  though  the  Government 
carried  the  day.     But  the  matter  did  not  rest  here,  as  there 
were  numerous  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  countiy  point- 
ing at  the  injustice  of  the  Act  and  demanding  its  repeals 
The    matter   came   up    for    re-consideration    in   the   next 
session;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  motives 
for  introducing  the  Bill,  there  were,  in  the  then  temper  of 
the  legislature,  valid  economic  grounds  for  maintaining  the 
measure.    Parliament  had  honestly  considered  the  practica- 
bility of  fixing  a  minimum  rate  of  wages,  and  had  come  to 
the  deliberate  conclusion  that  any  attempt  to  do  so  would 
be  futile  so  £bu:  as  the  labourers  were  concerned,  and  would 

Trade  Sodeties  criminal.  '*At  the  same  period  seditious  emissaries  were  first 
detected  endeavouring  to  excite  insurrection  among  the  manufacturers  of  diiferent 
parts  of  Lancashire.  This  was  to  be  done  by  associating  as  many  as  possible 
under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  nearly  similar  to  that  adopted  in  London  and 
which,  with  an  account  of  the  secret  sign  which  accompanied  it,  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  various  quarters  to  Qovemment  and  laid  before  your  Ckunmittee; 
dangerous  meetings  were  disguised,  as  in  London,  under  the  appearance  of 
Friendly  Societies,  for  the  relief  of  Sick  Members."  Second  Report  from  Com- 
mittee of  Secrecy  relative  to  State  qf  Ireland.  Heportit  reprints,  1801.  First 
series,  x.  881. 

1  17, 18, 19  June,  1799.    Commons  JowmaU,  uv.  pp.  658,  662,  666. 

>  Commons  Journals^  lt.  646.  The  London  petition  runs  thus :  '*  That  during 
the  last  session,  an  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  unlawful  Combination  of  Workmen, 
...and  that  the  said  Act  by  the  Use  of  such  uncertain  Terms,  and  others  of  the 
same  Nature,  has  created  new  Grimes  of  boundless  Extent,  to  which  are  affixed 
Fines,  Forfeiture  and  Imprisonment,. ..and  that  in  many  Parts  of  the  said  Act,  the 
Law  is  materially  changed  to  the  great  Injury  of  all  Journeymen  and  Workmen; 
and  that,  if  it  be  not  repealed  it  wiU  hereafter  be  dangerous  for  the  Petitioners  to 
converse  with  one  another,  or  even  with  their  own  Families;  and  that  its  im- 
mediate Tendency  is  to  excite  Distrust  and  Jealousy  between  their  Blasters  and 
them,  and  to  destroy  the  Trades  and  Manufactures  it  purports  to  protect." 
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A.D.  1776  probably  be  mischievous  to  trade.  They  might  readily  believe 
'"^^^*  that  if  a  fixed  minimum  of  wages,  even  when  it  emanated 
finom  public  authority,  was  an  evil  and  tended  to  aggravate 
distress,  the  attempts  of  private  individuals  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  enforce  such  regulations  by 
the  strength  of  a  combination,  were  still  more  to  be  deprecated; 
this  seemed  to  be  doing  a  bad  thing  in  the  worst  possible 
way.  There  was  a  diametric  opposition  between  the  operatives, 
whose  chief  aim  was  to  uphold  the  Elizabethan  policy,  and 
the  legislature,  which  regarded  the  old  system  as  mischievous, 
and  felt  justified  in  treating  all  efforts  to  restore  it  indirectly 
as  criminal. 
Friendiif  The  Act  did  not  affect  associations  which  existed  for 

canHnued  approved  objects,  but  merely  the  employment  of  the  powerful 
te«jM<,  -weapon  of  combination  for  purposes  which  the  legislature 
regarded  as  mischievous^  There  was  at  this  time  a  very 
general  interest  in  Friendly  Societies,  and  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Qovemment  to  give  them  a  better  status.  The 
Act,  which  Mr  Bose  had  carried  through  in  1793*,  had  en- 
couraged these  societies  to  bring  their  constitutions  and 
rules  before  the  justices  for  approval;  and  conferred  on  them 
a  definite  legal  status  if  they  did  so ;  as  these  bodies  were 
able  to  use  their  fimds  to  assist  their  members  when  out  of 
work  or  when  travelling  in  search  of  it',  a  considerable  field 
of  activity  in  connection  with  trade  affairs  was  open  to  them 
There  appear  to  have  been  many  such  societies  in  all  parts  of 

>  "All  ocmtraet8...iikade...betwe6ii  any  jonmeTznen  mannfactiirara  or  other 
workmen...far  obtainixig  an  adTanoe  of  wageB,...le88eiiing  or  altering  their  or 
any  of  their  nsoal  hours  or  time  of  working.. .or  for  preventing  or  hindering  any 
person  or  persons  from  employing  whamsoeyer  he,  she  or  they  shall  think  proper 
to  employ  in  his  her  or  their  hasiness,  or  for  controlling...any  person  or  persons 
oarrying  on  any  mannfactnre,  trade,  or  basipess,  in  the  condact  or  maosgement 
thereof,  shaUbe...illegal."   89  Geo.  m.  c.  81. 

*  88  Geo.  m.  o.  54.  An  Act  for  the  Eneauragement  tf  Frimdly 
SocietieM. 

*  A  clear  account  of  the  objects  of  one  of  these  societies  will  be  found  in  the 
eridence  given  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1794.  It  is  dear 
that  an  out-of  work  benefit  was  allowed  and  it  was  also  stated  that  there  was  not 
one  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  Wooloombers  that  did  not  belong  to  some  society. 
William  Eales'  evidence,  C.  J.  »r.ix.  p.  328.  The  practice  of  associating  for  trade 
objects  and  other  benefits  had  existed  among  the  wooloombers  for  many  years. 
See  above,  pp.  608  and  652  n.  8. 
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England^  and  the  total  membership  was  enormous".    Just  a.d.  1776 
because  there  were  such  facilities  for  the  formation  of  legiti- 
mate associations,  the  Legislature  would  have  less  scruple  in 
prohibiting  the  formation  of  trade  societies,  and  the  diversion  huta8$ocia' 
of  the  activities  of  friendly  societies  to  purposes  of  which  tr^epur- 
neither  the  legislature  nor  the  justices  approved*.  ^Me^ 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  determination  of  the  legis-  p^^- 
lature  to  maintain  these  Acts  becomes  intelligible,  and  we 
can  also  get  clearer  light  on  the  difficult  question  as  to  the 

1  Very  faU  informatioiii  in  regard  to  these  societies  in  the  Newcastle  district  is 
preserved  in  five  yolmnes  in  the  British  Museum,  marked  8375.  hb.  1—^.  Most  of 
the  societies  confined  their  benefits  to  sick  members  and  saperannnation,  and 
make  no  explicit  provision  for  ont-of-work  benefits.  This  occurs,  however,  in  the 
Clerks'  Society  (rule  11,  1807),  a  member  of  which  who  lost  his  employment  was 
allowed  10s.  a  week  for  26  weeks.  In  the  society  instituted  among  Messrs  Angas' . 
ooachmnkers,  temporary  loss  of  work  (p.  19)  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  case  of  '*  diffi- 
culty and  distress,  that  its  benevolence  cannot  relieve  in  any  competent  degree  " ; 
this  sode^s  rules  had  several  fines  for  industrial  offences,  and  are  framed  from 
a  capitalist  standpoint.  The  Maltsters'  Society  (1796),  apparently  of  small  masters, 
also  took  cognisance  of  trade  offences  (rules  4, 16).  The  Masons,  rule  20  (1811), 
recommends  "  that  all  persons  thereto  belonging  do  encourage  one  another  in  their 
respective  trades  and  occupations  " ;  this  probably  refers  to  dealing  at  one  another's 
shops ;  but  it  appears  that  the  trade  ideas  and  benefit  dub  aims  were  not  kept 
distinct. 

a  Compare  the  interesting  statistics  for  each  county  appended  to  Mr  George 
Bose's  Obaervatiana  on  the  Foot  Laws,  1805.  He  gives  the  total  membership  for 
England  and  Wales  at  704,850  (Table,  Appendix) ;  in  1816  it  had  increased  to 
"926,489  being  about  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  population."  Bechey,  Contti- 
tuium  of  Friendly  SoeieticB  (1826),  p.  49. 

*  The  justices  had  no  authority  to  enquire  into  the  real  as  distinguished  from 
the  ostensible  objects  of  an  association  applying  to  them.  **  Every  Society  which 
professed  to  provide  for  sickness  or  old  age  and  declared  no  unlawful  purpose  was 
necessarily  admitted."  Beport  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Law$  respecting 
Friendly  Societiee  (1825),  xv.  826,  printed  psgn.  6.  Mr  Bechey  quotes  the 
alle;;ation  that  the  Friendly  Societies  "have  been  too  frequently  converted 
into  engines  of  abuse  by  paying  weekly  sums  to  Artisans  out  of  work,  and  have 
thereby  encouraged  combinations  among  workmen  not  less  injurious  to  the 
misguided  members  than  to  the  Public  Weal."  Conetitution  of  Friendly  Societiee 
(1826),  55.  Some  instanoes  were  noted  in  Lancashire  about  1815.  '*  The  regulations 
of  hatters,  small-ware  weavers  and  other  trades,  have  appeared  in  print  and  are  of 
the  most  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  charaeter,  and  are  well  known  to  be  enforced 
with  the  most  rigid  severity.  Societies  are  formed  of  persons  carrying  on  the 
same  business,  ostensibly  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  reUeving  the  members  in 
time  of  sickness,  bat  in  reality  for  the  maintenance  of  illegal  combinations,  from 
the  funds  of  which  a  supply  is  obtained  for  the  most  illegal  purposes.  On  the  6th 
or  7th  of  March  1817,  a  supply  of  £20  was  sent  from  a  Society  of  Cotton  Spinners 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  illegal  object  of  a  body  of  several  thousand 
persons  proceeding  in  regular  array  to  London,  under  pretence  of  presenting 
a  petition  to  the  Prince  Begent."  W.  D.  Evans,  Charge  to  the  Orand  Jury,  17, 
a  tract  to  which  my  attention  has  been  directed  by  Mr  6.  Webb. 
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enforcement  of  the  Acts.  The  general  impression  created  by 
the  careful  investigations  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Webb^  is  that  the 
Act,  though  enforced  spasmodically  and  occasionally  with 
great  severity,  remained  to  a  considerable  extent  a  dead 
letter.  The  workman  had  on  the  whole  been  endeavouring 
to  insist  that  existing  laws  should  be  carried  out:  and  the 
mere  £stct  of  combination  for  this  purpose  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  illegal  The  Glasgow  Cotton  Weavers  were 
allowed  to  combine  to  obtain  a  decision  on  the  rates  of 
wages;  but  their  leaders  were  arrested  as  criminals,  when 
they  tried  to  enforce  the  rate  themselves  and  organised 
a  strike'.  In  various  trades  the  practice  of  arranging  a  list 
at  a  conference  between  masters  and  men  was  in  vogue*,  and 
though  this  might  have  easily  led  to  breaches  of  the  Combi- 
nation Laws,  it  was  apparently  held  that,  where  the  masters 
were  ready  to  meet  the  men  in  conferences  publicly  called, 
the  idea  of  conspiracy  hardly  came  in.  There  certainly  were 
cases  when  the  masters  had  a  veiy  strong  case  under  the 
Acts,  and  did  not  invoke  their  assistance^;  so  that  it  is 
probably  true  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the  law  was  not  often 
set  in  motion,  and  that  things  went  on  in  an  ordinary  way, 
as  if  no  such  statute  was  in  existence*.  In  case  of  any 
dispute  between  masters  and  men,  or  of  a  strike,  the  em- 
ployers were  able  to  have  recourse  to  this  Act  at  any  moment, 
and  summarily  to  crush  all  opposition;  and  the  severe 
sentences  which  were  inflicted  imder  the  Act  on  Bolton 
Calico  Printers  in  1817,  and  on  the  Sheffield  Scissors  Grinders 
in  1816,  must  have  rankled  deeply  in  the  minds  of  the 
victima  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  the  existence 
of  the  Acts,  even  when  spasmodically  enforced,  affected 
rates  of  pay  or  increased  the  privations  of  the  working  classes, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  added  immensely  to 
their  sense  of  wretchedness  and  helplessness.    The  impotence 


^  Eiat.  of  Trade  Unionism,  68,  65.  a  See  aboTe,  p.  68S. 

•  Lists  of  Prices  were  agreed  ou  by  the  London  Printers  iu  1806,  and  by  the 
London  Coopers  in  1818,  1816,  and  1819 ;  by  tlie  Braahmakers  in  1806,  and  thero 
were  strong  societies  among  the  Cabinet  Makers  in  Edinburgh,  London  and 
Dublin.    Webb,  op.  cit.  66—68. 

«  See  above,  p.  642  n. 

•  See  the  quotation  from  Gtoorge  White  in  Webb,  op.  dt,  68. 
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of  the  artisanfl  is  the  prominent  feature  of  the  time.  Nor  ^^^^ 
were  their  leaders  inclined  at  first  to  take  any  part  in 
legislative  movements  for  improving  any  particular  social 
conditions;  their  energies  were  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
effort  to  obtain  a  share  of  political  power^  in  the  hope  that 
they  could  then  remedy  all  their  wrongs.  Their  keenest 
feeling  was  a  sense  of  the  injustice  done  them,  and  of  the 
hopelessness  of  attaining  real  redress  until  they  had  an 
effective  voice  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

265.    While  the  working  classes  were  waitinc:  anerily  for  T^  «-    , 
the  power  and  opportumty  of  givmg  effect  to  their  views,  Pariia- 
Parliament  seemed  to  be  singularly  supine.    At  no  previous  ""^"^ 
time  of  widely  diffused  suffering  throughout  the  country  had 
the  Legislature  been  content  to  remain  so  inert  as  it  was  in 
the  period  after  the  long  wars.    An  impression  began  to  be 
disseminated  that  the  propertied  classes  were  wholly  in* 
different  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.    But  this  was  not  the 
case ;  the  inaction  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  due  to  the 
opinion,  which  had  become  more  and  more  prevalent  among 
educated  men,  that  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Qovemment  was  injurious  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  ^  attemot 
community,  and  that  no  legislative  remedy  could  be  devised  legislation 
which  would  really  mitigate  the  miseries  of  the  poor.    It  was 
not  so  much  that  Parliament  failed  to  devise  satisfisustory 
remedies,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  that  the  Legislature  regarded  itself  as  excused  fix)m  at- 
tempting to  find  either  palliatives  or  a  cure. 

The  paralysis  which  affected  State  action  during  this 
period,  was  chiefly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  economic 
experts  of  the  day.     Ricardo,  Malthus,  the  elder  Mill  and  w«^h« 
other  writers  of  the  school  of  Adam  Smith,  were  clear  emdjiueneeof 
vigorous  thinkers,  who  were  keenly  interested  in  developing  J^J^ST  1 
the  science  which  he  had  founded.    They  added  immensely  to 
the  understanding  of  some  aspects  of  social  and  economic  i 

progress ;  but  as  guides  on  practical  matters  they  were  most  i 

misleading.    They  were  wholly  unaware  that  the  principles  | 

they  enunciated  were  only  true  under  certain  limitations. 

^  Adolph  Held,  Zwei  BUcher  smr  sociaUn  geschichU  Englandsy  p.  840. 
a*  47 
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Adam  Smith's  practical  sense  had  saved  him  from  the 
exaggeration  into  which  they  fell;  he  dealt  with  concrete 
instances  and  the  actual  life  of  a  nation*  His  disciples 
followed  him  in  separating  out  the  economic  side  of  human 
life,  but  they  treated  it  as  if  it  were  an  independent  entity, 
and  not  as  conditioned  by  the  political  circumstances  of  the 
community,  and  by  the  personal  wel&re  of  the  citizena  It  is 
convenient  for  purposes  of  investigation  to  separate  the 
economic  from  other  aspects  of  society;  but  the  student  who 
allows  himself  to  forget  that  he  is  dealing  with  an  abstraction, 
and  that  the  economic  &ctors  and  functions  he  studies  have 
no  separate  existence  of  their  own,  is  not  likely  to  deal  wisely 
and  judiciously  with  practical  issues.  The  principles  of 
Natural  Liberty,  which  formed  the  basis  of  Adam  Smith's 
criticism  of  actual  measures,  were  accepted  by  his  disciples  as 
an  ideal  which  they  strove  to  realise.  Even  if  Bicardo  and 
the  Manchester  School  were  right  in  thinking  that  a  thorough- 
going acceptance  of  laisaez  /aire  was  essential,  in  their  age, 
for  the  most  rapid  accumulation  of  materiaJ  goods,  it  did  not 
necessarily  follow  that  this  policy  was  the  wisest  for  the 
personal  welfare  of  individuals  generally,  or  the  continued 
maintenance  of  sound  national  life. 

The  National  Wealth,  of  which  Economic  Science  treats, 
is  after  all  an  abstraction ;  the  component  parts,  of  which  it 
actually  consists,  are  by  no  means  the  same  in  different 
countries,  or  in  the  same  country  at  different  times.  Hence, 
free  play  for  the  economic  forces,  which  form  and  maintain 
the  actual  national  wealth  at  any  given  time  and  place,  must 
necessarily  work  out  somewhat  differently  at  distinct  stages 
of  social  development.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  England  had  reached  a  phase  of  her  history  when 
capital  had  become  the  predominant  &ctor  in  her  material 
prosperity.  Her  political  power  rested  on  the  expansion  of 
her  commerce,  rather  than  on  the  resources  of  her  soil ;  and 
the  moneyed  men  had  completely  asserted  a  right  to  be 
treated  with  greater  consideration  than  the  landed  interest. 
In  manufacturing  also,  the  triumph  of  capitalism  had  been 
complete,  as  machinery  rather  than  human  labour  had  become 
the  more  important  element  in  the  production  of  goods. 
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National  interests  seemed  to  be  involved*  in  giving  play  to  ^Ji^^ 
the  captains  of  industry  to  manage  their  own  affairs  without 
let  or  hindrance.  Those  who  regarded  freedom  for  enterprise 
as  an  ideal,  were  inclined  to  insist  that  it  was  a  natural  right 
which  had  been  preserved  by  constitutional  safeguards*.  A 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  gave  a  new  reading 
of  the  rights  of  Englishmen.    •*  The  right  of  every  man  to  ^^\^f?^  i 

employ  the  Capital  he  inherits  or  has  acquired  according  to  they  in- 
his  own  discretion  without  molestation  or  obstruction,  so  long^^^ 
as  he  does  not  infringe  on  the  rights  or  property  of  others  is-^ViSl^ 
one  of  those  privileges  which  the  free  and  happy  Constitution 
of  this  Country  has  long  accustomed  every  Briton  to  consider 
as  his  birth-right*."    The  body  to  whom  these  words  were 
addressed   had   definitely  adopted    the  standpoint  of  the 
economic  experts  of  the  day,  and  they  in  turn  constituted 
themselves  the  apologists  of  the  enterprising  capitalists.    In 
looking  back  we  can  see  that,  while  it  was  necessary  to  sweep 
away  the  barriers  to  industrial  progress,  something  might 
have  been  done  to  mitigate  the  evils  by  which  the  change  was 
accompanied    But  the  House  of  Commons  came  to  believe 
that  all  attempts  at  interference  with  the  free  play  of  enter-  ^^ 
prise  were  mischievous,  and  the  language  adopted  by  economic  traditional 
experts  accentuated  the  differences  and  widened  the  breach  ****" 
between  the  various  elements  in  the  community.    The  prac- 
tical partisanship  of  such  classical  writers  as  Bicardo.  MalthuSy 
and  Mill,  together  with  the  pronouncements  of  the  Manchester 
School,  comes  out  in  the  attitude  they  took  towards  those 
who  laid  stress  on  elements  other  than  capital  in  national 
prosperity.    In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  as  to  the 
working  classes  continued  to  hold  to  the  Elizabethan  view  of  ^^^ 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  foster  a  busy  and  prosperous  work-  ^***^^*^' 
ing  class;  and  economic  experts  denounced  them  for  their 
ignorance,  and  solemnly  warned  as  to  the  consequences  of  ^  , 
their  shortsighted  folly.    The  landed  interest,  who  adhered  to  emdieney 
the  traditional  principle  as  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  and  a  natiw^ 
encouraging  agriculture,  in  order  to  maintain  the  food  supply -^^^y, 

1  On  the  fact  that  the  promotion  of  national  economic  interests  mnst  always 
faTonr  the  interests  of  certain  classes  to  the  disadyantage  of  others,  see  aboTe,  p.  16. 

*  On  tho  tradition  of  freedom  in  economic  matters,  see  aboTe,  p.  286. 

•  Qnoted  by  S.  and  B.  Webb  from  Reports^  1806,  m.  12. 
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A.D.  1776   of  the  country,  were  held  up  to  scorn  for  their  selfishnesau 

'I860.      rpj^^  economic  science  of  the  day  supplied  admirable  weapons 

increcued    for  mutual  recrimination,  and  helped  to  embitter  the  relations 

bUtemest.   of  class  with  class ;  but  the  general  policy  which  it  approved 

/  was  that  of  letting  things  drift,  and  the  House  of  Commons 

/  was  nervously  afraid  of  taking  any  step  which,  in  the  opinion 

of  economic  experts,  might  in  any  way  injure  the  trade  of  our 

merchants  and  manufisusturera 

This  indisposition  to  act  was  specially  noticeable  in  re- 
gard to  matters  which  affected  the  well-being  of  the  working 
classes.  The  masters  at  the  beginning  of  last  century  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  unscrupulous  advocates  of  their  own 
interests ;  some  of  them  were  prepared  to  accept  the  legis- 
niLgicai  ^^i^®  interference  which  was  demanded  by  the  hands.  The 
Scotumitu  thoroughgoing  support  of  the  capitalist  position  was  under- 
taken by  economic  experts,  and  the  doctrines  they  propounded 
led  men  to  think  that  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  were  not 
only  their  misfortune  but  their  fault,  and  that  to  try  to  aid 
them  was  foolish  and  mischievous.  This  was  the  impression 
produced  on  public  opinion  by  the  theory  of  the  Wages  Fund 
and  the  teaching  of  Malthus  in  regard  to  population. 

The  Classical  Economists  were  apparently  unaware  that  in 
their  studies  of  particular  problems  they  were  necessarily 
examining  the  phenomena  in  a  form  which  was  determined 
by  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  their  own  time. 
Their  analysis  was  acute  and  of  permanent  value;  but  in 
attempting  to  give  the  results  they  reached  a  scientific 
character,  the  economists  were  occasionally  guilty  of  hasty 
ffmeraiited  generalisation.     Political   Economy  co-ordinates  recent  ex- 
^ciai  con-  perienco  and  lays  down  the  *  law^ '  as  to  what  will  happen  so 
a!^wi   ^OTxg  as  social  and  physical  conditions  remain  unchanged; 
^  but  social  and  physical  conditions  are  always  changing,  and 

throwing  the  formulae  of  the  economist  out  of  date.  The 
positive  doctrines  of  the  classical  economists  were  received 
with  exaggerated  deference  in  their  own  day  as  if  they 
had  enunciated  maxims  which  hold  good  for  all  time ;  a  re- 
action has  since  set  in,  and  their  teaching  has  been  unduly 

^  On  the  confusion  conseqnent  on  the  use  of  this  tenn  in  Economics,  Bee 
Cunningfaam,  A  PUa/or  Pure  Theory,  in  Economic  Review,  n.  87, 41. 
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disparaged.   It  is  possible,  however,  at  this  date  to  give  them  f^R'ri^^^ 
discriminating  appreciation.    The   doctrine  of  the  Wages 
Fund,  and  the  popular  dread  of  over-population,  were  well- 
founded  in  fact,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  ^tdpiu 
but  in  so  &r  as  the  teaching,  which  was  true  in  the  ex- doctrine  of 
ceptional  conditions  of  the  time,  was  formulated  in  principles  Fund 
which  were  supposed  to  be  valid  for  all  future  ages,  it  was  ^^ndmncd 
mistaken  and  misleading. 

The  exponents  of  the  Wages  Fund  maintained  the  position 
that  it  was  impossible  for  combinations  of  workmen  to  raise 
wages.  They  held  that  the  rate  of  wages  was  necessarily 
determined  by  the  relation  between  the  numbers  applying 
for  work  and  the  fund  set  apart  by  the  capitalists  for  the 
payment  of  wages.  This  principle  is  convenient  for  purposes 
of  special  analysis ;  at  any  given  moment  there  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  wages  fund  which  consists  of  all' the  money  available 
there  and  then  for  paying  labour.  It  is  altogether  a  mistake, 
however,  to  suppose  that  this  sum  is  in  any  sense  fixed ;  as  it 
is  constantly  fluctuating,  according  as  masters  find  it  worth 
their  while  to  set  a  greater  or  a  smaller  amount  of  labour 
at  work  The  Classical  Economists  were  guilty  of  neglecting  a2/  ^oru 
this  constant  fluctuation  in  the  sums  assigned  to  the  payment  ^la^n^ 
of  wages ;  the  circumstances  of  their  time  did  not  allow  them  ^^'^ 
to  observe  it.  As  a  matter  of  £Act  the  wages  fund  was 
practically  stationary  during  the  period  of  depression  which 
succeeded  the  war.  This  fund  appeared  to  be  fixed,  because 
the  conditions  which  would  have  enabled  masters  to  raise 
wages  were  rarely  realised.  This  was  particularly  true  of 
those  trades  in  which  the  cost  of  production  by  machinery 
and  by  hand  were  nearly  balanced.  IS  the  rates  of  payment 
to  labour  were  raised,  then  production  by  hand  would  be  un- 
remunerative,  and  it  would  be  displaced  by  the  introduction 
of  machines ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  if  prices  improved  and  it 
became  profitable  to  manufiskcture  on  a  larger  scale,  it  would 
pay  to  introduce  machines  rather  than  to  increase  the  number 
of  hands.  The  competition  of  machinery  gave  a  regular  Mn«0  .^ 
fixity  to  the  wages  ftmd  at  this  time;  but  the  Classical  effective 
Economists  allowed  themselves  to  generalise  fix)m  the  ciTcnm- ^^nctnre. 
stances  of  their  own  day,  as  if  they  were  normal  for  all  time. 
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^^^Jn^^  They  did  not  attempt  to  investigate  the  conditions  which 
tend  to  render  the  wages  fund  steady  for  a  time,  and  preclude 
the  increase  of  the  labourers'  wages  during  that  period.  The 
labourers  were  poorly  paid,  not  because  tiie  wages  fund  was 
invariable,  but  because  the  introduction  of  machinery  was 
restricting  it  at  the  time;  this  was  precisely  the  view  taken 
by  the  labourers,  though  they  gave  it  less  cumbrous  and 
more  forcible  expression. 

While  economists  denounced  the  ineptitude  of  all  efforts 
on  the  part  of  labourers  to  raise  the  rates  of  wages,  they  were 
equally  scornful  of  all  philanthropic  proposals  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  All  poverty  was  said  to  be  due 
to  the  increase  of  population  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  it  seemed  to  follow 
that  any  charity,  which  gave  the  opportunity  for  more  rapid 
multiplication,  would  increase  the  evil  it  professed  to  relieve. 

7%e  Mai'    ^his  was  the  position  of  the  followers  of  Malthus,  and  his 

ikusian  t         » 

doctrine  modo  of  Statement  gave  some  excuse  for  the  exaggeration; 
he  based  his  doctrine  on  a  yery  careful  inductive  argument. 
He  cites  instances  from  every  age,  firom  eveiy  climate,  and 
from  every  soil,  to  show  that  there  is  eveiywhere  a  tendency 
for  population  to  increase  &ster  than  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  and  he  draws  from  it  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
the  anxiety  which  politicians  displayed,  to  provide  conditions 
for  the  growth  of  population  as  an  element  in  national  power, 
was  quite  illusory.  The  difficulty  lay,  not  in  the  birth-rate, 
but  in  the  raising  of  children  to  be  efficient  men  and 
women ;  a  low  rate  of  in£emt  mortality  seemed  to  him  to  be 
on  the  whole  the  best  guarantee  for  a  sound  and  well- 
nourished  population. 
di^suit  of  ^^®  conditions  of  society,  at  the  time  when  Malthus 
i»*^etiriiiy  wrote,  were  such  as  to  render  the  truth  of  his  principle 
'  obvious  when  once  it  was  stated.  On  the  one  side  there  was 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  additional  means  of  sub- 
sistence; the  war  imposed  hindrances  to  the  purchase  of 
supplies  from  abroad;  and  though  agriculturists  were  busy 
in  ploughing  up  waste  ground  and  taking  in  a  larger  area 
for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  they  were  finding  that  the  task 
of  adding  to  the  regular  produce  became  harder  and  harder. 
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The  means  of  subsistence  could  only  be  procured  with  a  a.j>.  1776 
severer  strain  at  that  time;  the  obstacles,  that  had  thus' 
to  be  overcome,  are  much  less  noticeable  in  our  days,  when 
the  powers  of  purchasing  food  are  freely  used,  and  the  skill 
in  producing  it  has  advanced  beyond  anything  that  Malthus 
could  anticipate.  In  his  days,  and  so  &r  as  the  outlook 
ooTild  be  forecast,  he  was  justified  in  urging  that  the  available 
means  of  subsistence  were  being  increased  but  slowly,  if  at  alL 

With  population  it  was  different.    The  rapid  development  ^'^^ 
of  cotton-spinning  had  called  new  towns  into  existence ;  and  growth  of 
the  newly-expanding  industries  were,  as  Sir  James  Steuart  ''***^  •^ 
foresaw\  stimulating  the  development  of  population.  Besides 
this,  there  was  an  accidental  and  unwholesome  stimulus 
given  by  the  arrangements  of  the  poor  law.    The  allowances 
per  head,  per  child,  rendered  it  a  distinctly  profitable  specu- 
lation for  the  ordinary  labourer  to  marry,  and  claim  parish 
assistance  for  his  offspring;  and  there  was  every  reason  to 
fear  that  the  eighteen-penny  children  would  replenish  the 
whole  land  with  hereditary  paupers.     On  every  hand  it  was 
obvious  that  population  was  increasing ;  and  that  the  numbers, 
which  were  added,  were  brought  into  the  world  without  any 
real  attempt  being  made  to  provide,  by  additional  effort,  for 
their  subsistence. 

The  circumstances  of  the  times  conspired  to  render  the  wu  a 
tendency,  which  Malthus  noted,  specially  dominant;  at  hiaHatement 
time  and  under  the  existing  circumstances  it  was  working  in 
the  fashion  that  he  desGribe&  He  regarded  the  tendency  for 
population  to  increase  as  a  ph3rsical  force,  which  could  only 
be  effectually  controlled  by  a  stronger  sense  of  duty  acting 
under  better  social  conditions.  He  was  a  little  apt  to  under- 
rate the  contributory  circumstances  that  might  tend  to 
modify*  the  recklessness  he  deplored;  but  he  never  forgot 

1  See  abore,  pp.  494,  704. 

s  MaUhna  lies  espedally  open  to  this  ehaige  in  his  oontnrranj  with  Arthur 
TooDg  in  regard  to  paapexinn.  Malthus  woold  have  abedlntely  aboliahed  the 
relief  of  the  poor  by  the  State ;  as  he  proposed  that  children  bom  after  a  certain 
date  should  be  eoLcladed  by  statate  from  any  daim  for  relief.  In  this  way  he 
beliered  that  pauperism  would  be  gradually  eztingnished,  and  that  self -lelianee 
and  better  oonoeptions  of  parental  responsibiUty  wonU  be  formed,  if  the  prossore 
of  drcnmstanoes  were  brooght  to  bear.  Arthor  Toimg,  on  the  other  hand, 
beUered  that  his  independenoe  of  spirit  woold  be  fostered  by  giTing  the  labow 
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iuD.  1776   that  the  impulse  was  one  that  was  susceptible  of  moral 
'""  control    He  has  managed,  however,  to  leave  a  somewhat 

different  impression  of  his  doctrine,  that  population  tends 
to  increase  fester  than  the  means  of  subsistence  increase,  by 
formulating  it  as  if  it  were  a  law  of  physical  nature.  The 
preventive  checks,  which  are  brought  to  hear  by  rational  self- 
control,  do  not  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  his  essay  as  to 
have  sufficiently  attracted  the  attention  of  his  readers.  At 
a  time  of  rapid  transition  and  extreme  fluidity,  rational 
foresight  has  little  to  go  upon,  and  it  could  not  prove  an 
effective  force  during  the  Industrial  Bevolution«  Hence  it 
of  tike  facts  follows  that  Malthus,  looking  at  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
**  **  ^'  era,  formulated  the  principles  of  population  in  terms  which 
give  an  exaggerated  impression  of  the  remorselessness  of  the 
tendency  for  a  redundant  population  to  arise.  What  he  said 
was  fully  justified  in  his  day;  but  circumstances  have  so  &r 
changed  since,  that  the  mode  of  statement  he  adopted  needs 
to  be  modified  if  we  would  put,  in  simplest  form,  the  truth 
about  the  increase  of  population  as  it  generally  occurs^  We 
may  see  that  there  were  in  his  time  imwonted  obstacles  to 
procuring  food  by  human  exertion,  whether  directed  to 
industry  or  to  tillage ;  while  there  were,  both  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  factories  and  in  the  nature  of  the  poor-relief, 
unusual  hindrances  to  the  operation  of  the  preventive  checks. 

more  interests  and  responsibilities  in  life,  and  allowing  him  to  have,  mider  proper 
safeguards,  the  use  of  suitable  land  together  with  a  oow.  To  Arthur  Yonogi 
Kalthns'  scheme  seemed  drastio  {Anndlif  zu.  221)  and  impraotioaUe;  whfle 
Malthns  contended  that  Arthnr  Yomg's  suggestions  gave  no  immunity  (^SMiy,  m. 
868)  from  the  recnrrence  of  the  danger.  It  was  obrions  t]r%t  in  so  far  as  the  spirit 
of  independence  was  not  cultiTated  by  giving  the  labourer  land,  his  enlarged 
resources  would  only  tend  towards  the  increase  of  population  in  the  same  way  as 
the  parish  allowances  had  done.  From  the  premises  he  laid  down  Haltfaus'  argu- 
ment was  sound :  the  mere  fact  that  Arthur  Young  Insisted  on  so  many  safeguards 
in  connection  with  his  proposal,  shows  that  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a  complete 
panacea.  On  the  other  hand  Malthns  had  no  practical  suggestion  to  make  with 
the  view  of  cultiTating  the  spirit  on  which  he  laid  such  stress.  He  had  more 
sympathy  with  Arthur  Young's  proposals  than  might  appear  {ib.  865),  but  he 
argued  that  they  were  no  complete  remedy.  His  followera  interpreted  him  how- 
ever as  if  he  had  condemned  bencTolent  action  as  such ;  they  feared  that  improTe- 
ments  in  the  labourers'  condition  would  be  ineyitably  followed  by  an  increase  of 
population,  and  they  desisted  from  the  schemes  on  which  Arthnr  Young  had  relied 
for  improying,  not  merely  the  condition,  but  the  character  of  the  labourer  {AnnaU, 
zLi.  280).  The  admirable  report  of  the  conmiittee  oo  allotments  in  1848  seems  to 
have  had  no  pi*actical  effect.    See  above  p.  718. 

I  See  Cuumngbam,  Path  towartU  KnowUdget  p.  25. 
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It  was  little  wonder  that  population  sprang  forward  apace,  or  ^•^- 1776 
that  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  was  so  terribly  confirmed,  when 
the  death-rate  of  the  &ctoTy  towns,  and  the  visit  of  the 
cholera,  demonstrated  the  potency  of  the  positive  checks.    Inbntirftthe 
so  &r  as  his  teaching  induced  a  sense  of  hopelessness,  and  e^Hnprestum 
feeling  that  no  real  amelioration  was  possible,  it  was  veiy  !jjj|^ 
mischievous ;  it  gave  the  capitalist  an  excuse  for  disclaiming  *^p^*^ 
any  responsibility  for  the  misery  among  his  operatives,  and  neeeuariiy 
raised  a  barrier  against  all  attempts  at  improvement  by  legis-     * 
lative  enactment. 

This  was,  as  we  shall  see,  the  most  disastrous  result  of 
the  laissezfaire  attitude  taken  by  the  exponents  of  economic 
science ;  the  labourers  were  ignorant,  though  not  so  ignorant 
as  was  alleged,  and  their  &vourite  projects  would  probably 
have  proved  injurious  to  the  country;  the  landlords  were 
selfish,  though  there  were  many  plausible  excuses  for  main- 
taining the  old  poUcy  as  they  tried  to  do;  but  it  had  ceased 
to  be  beneficial,  and  it  was  rightly  condemned  Unsj^ti- 
pathetic  criticism  that  has  a  basis  of  truth  is  much  less 
harmful  than  exaggerated  approbation;  and  it  was  most 
unfortunate  that  the  most  advanced  science  of  the  day 
should  insist  on  firee  play  for  the  capitalist,  as  a  right,  while  it 
provided  him  with  excuses  for  neglecting  his  responsibilities. 


IV.    Human  Welfare. 

266.  During  the  twenties,  and  still  more  in  the  thirties  EngiUh 
and  forties,  a  considerable  change  came  over  public  opinion  ^'„^ 
on  industrial  questions.  Unexampled  progress  had  been 
made  during  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Englishmen  were  either  better  or 
happier.  There  seemed  to  be  no  result  that  was  worth 
having;  and  the  detached  attitude  which  economic  experts 
assumed  was  not  reassuring.  They  appeared  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  study  of  ways  and  means,  without  en- 
deavouring to  form  a  clear  and  positive  conception  of  the 
end  to  be  pursued.  The  economist  of  the  early  part  of  last 
century  was  ready  to  explain  how  the  greatest  amount  of 
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A.D.1776   material  wealth  might  be  produced,  but  not  to  discuss  the 
~~^  uses  to  which  it  should  be  applied ;  he  was  prepared  to  show 

on  what  principles  it  was  distributed  among  the  various 
individuals  who  formed  the  nation,  and  to  leave  the  question 
of  consumption  to  each  personally.  But  philanthropic  senti- 
ment and  religious  enthusiasm  were  not  content  to  leave  the 
matter  there,  and  public  opinion  was  gradually  roused  to 
demand  that  practical  statesmen  and  their  expert  advisers 
should  look  &rther  ahead.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
un^the  larger  views,  John  Stuart  Mill  gave  a  new  turn  to  economic 
John  study.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  discussing  mere  material 
jj^'*  progres&  He  could  contemplate  a  stationary  state  with 
calmness;  he  could  not  but  dwell  with  bitterness  on  the 
great  misery  which  accompanied  increasing  wealth;  and  he 
tried  to  formulate  an  ideal  of  human  welfSeore  in  his  chapter 
On  the  Probable  Futurity  of  the  Working  ClassesK  In  this 
way  he  succeeded  in  indicating  an  end  towards  which  the  new 
material  resources  might  be  directed,  and  thus  restored  to 
Economics  that  practical  side,  which  it  had  been  in  danger  of 
losing  since  the  time  of  Bicardo.  It  is  important  that  we 
should  have  a  method  for  isolating  economic  phenomena  and 
analysing  them  as  accurately  as  may  be,  and  this  Bicardo  has 
given  us ;  but  it  is  also  desirable  that  we  should  be  able  to 
turn  our  knowledge  to  account, — to  see  some  end  at  which  it 
i^  worth  while  to  aim,  and  to  choose  the  means  which  will 
conduce  towards  it;  this  we  can  do  better,  not  merely  in- 
tuitively and  by  haphazard,  but  on  reasoned  grounds,  since 
the  attempt  was  first  made  by  Mill 

The  change  was  not  only  noticeable  in  the  economic 

literature  of  the  day,  it  comes  out  clearly  in  the  work  of  the 

beeeme  dia-  Legislature.    Under  the  guidance  of  the  laissez  /aire  school 

wShiSu      Parliament  had  been  inclined  to  hold  its  hand  altogether,  lest 

^USaxuion   ^^  action  ahould  only  work  mischief.    The  dominant  party 

o/oiMfM     ^ere  satisfied,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  experts,  to 

provide  the  conditions  which  tended  to  the   most  rapid 

material  progress,  in  the  expectation  that  if  they  sought  this 

first,  all  other  things  would  be  added  thereto,  gradually  and 

indirectly.    From  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  1815  onwards, 

however,  and  more  obviously  in  the  Beformed  Parliament^ 

^  Princi^la  of  Political  Economy,  Bk.  it.  c.  7. 
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there  were  signs  of  a  determination  to  treat  human  wel&re,  tlFgiM^^ 
in  all  ita  aspects,  physical  and  moral,  as  an  object  of  which 
definite  and  direct  account  should  be  taken  by  Parliament  in 
the  work  of  legislation. 

The  elements  of  which  human  welfare  consists  are  very  ^Jf^"** 
various,  and  there  have  been  and  are  very  different  views  afier  a 
current  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  &ctors  which  con-  ^^tm^ 
tribute  towards  it.  Material  conditions,  and  personal  fiEUSulties  ^^-^^^ 
and  character,  react  on  one  another;  there  may  be  great 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  starting-point  to  take  in 
trying  to  introduce  improvement.  Even  greater  di£Sculties 
arise  in  regard  to  the  means  to  be  adopted;  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  individual  are  to  a  large  extent  formed  by 
the  society  in  which  he  lives ;  while  it  is  also  true  that  the 
tone  and  institutions  of  society  can  be  modified  by  the 
individuals  of  whom  it  is  composed.  Wide  divergences  in 
regard  to  social  questions  of  every  sort  are  likely  to  follow 
from  differences  of  opinion,  or  inability  to  form  opinions,  on 
the  relations  of  Man  and  his  environment,  and  on  the  mutual 
connections  between  human  society  and  individual  Uvea 
But  those  who  disagree  on  fundamental  principles  may  yet 
chance  to  find  themselves,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  same 
camp  They  may  agree  that  a  step  should  be  taken  in  some 
definite  direction,  possibly  for  incompatible  reasons,  and 
because  they  cherish  opposite  anticipations  as  to  the  results 
to  be  expected.  The  advocates  of  any  movement  for  social 
amelioration  may  have  veiy  different  views  as  to  the  precise 
importance  of  the  object  which  they  desire ;  and  there  may 
also  be  casual  conjunction  among  the  opponents  of  a  proposed 
change.  Even  those  who  are  most  closely  agreed,  in  their 
aims  and  objects,  may  be  much  divided  on  questions  of 
expediency,  and  have  veiy  different  views  as  to  the  wisest 
course  to  pursue  at  particular  junctures.  As  the  force  of  the  ^^  ^^^ 
laissezfaire  movement  was  dissipated,  a  fusion  of  conflicting  condiHotu 
principles  and  views  occurred,  and  a  new  body  of  legislation 
on  social  and  industrial  topics  eventually  emerged ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  assess  the  precise  influence  of  each  of  the  distinct 
parties,  and  groups,  in  shaping  the  course  that  was  actually 
taken.    The  intervention  of  the  Legislature  was  experimental 
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A.D.  1776   and  tentative;  the  final  fonn  ^hich  each  measure  aasnmed 
'"^®^'       was  the  result  of  compromise ;  it  is  singularly  hard  to  trace 
the  connection  between  opinion  and  action.    There  was,  at 
least,  a  very  general  consensus  of  feeling  that  something 
must  be  done,  and  that  it  was  worth  while  for  the  State  to 
make  definite  efforts  to  foster  and  promote  human  well-being. 
We  can  follow  the  course  of  affairs  most  easily  if  we  fix  our 
vkieh  tpere  attention  in  turn  on  subjects  which  successively  attracted  the 
^rtMteit.  Consideration  of  Parliament.    There  were  (a)  some  measures 
which  tended  to  the  amelioration  of  existing  conditions  by 
giving  a  better  status  to  the  workman  personally;  (6)  some 
which  were  specially  directed  to  improving  the  conditions  of 
work  in  various  callings ;  while  (c)  others  embodied  attempts 
to  ensure  more  fiivourable  conditions  of  life. 
Attempu  These  objects  had  not  of  course  been  wholly  ignored  even 

made  to  in  the  days  when  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  in  full  swing, 
^trua  «^^  laissez  /aire  was  dominant.  The  horrors  of  the  slave 
of^^h  *^®*  *^^  *^®  condition  of  pauper  apprentices  generally  had 
appret^-  dcscrvedly  excited  commiseration  and  called  forth  legislative 
interference'  and  charitable  efforts*,  and  Acts  were  passed  for 
improving  the  position  of  Scotch  colliers^  for  protecting 
sailors'  against  evils  precisely  similar  to  those  to  which 
Mr  PlimsoU  afterwards  called  attention*.  Some  pains  were 
taken  to  define  their  proper  rations^  and  attempts  were 
made  to  secure  the  humane  treatment  of  Lascar  and  other 
Asiatic  sailors  during  their  sojourn  in  this  country".  The 
continued  interest  which  was  shown  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  negro  slaves,  and  the  diplomatic  engagements  with 

1  See  aboTe,  pp.  477,  607. 

*  "  WhereM  many  grievanoes  faaye  arisen  from  fhe  binding  of  poor  children  at 
apprentices  by  Pariah  of&oers  to  improper  Persons  and  to  Persons  residing  at 
a  distance  from  the  Parishes  to  which  such  poor  Children  belong,  wherel^  the 
said  Parish  Officers  and  Parents  of  such  Children  are  depriyed  of  the  opportanitj 
of  knowing  the  manner  in  which  such  Children  are  treated  and  the  Parents  and 
Children  hare  in  many  Tnatanoaa  become  estranged  from  each  other/  etc. 
66  Geo.  m.  c.  189. 

s  A  philanthropic  society  for  training  and  apprenticing  neglected  ehfldren  of 
both  sexes  was  founded  in  17S8,  and  organised  an  indnstrial  school  caQsd  the 
Philanthropic  Bef  orms  in  S.  Oeorge's  Fields.  An  aeeourU  of  ike  naitwre  and  v%e»9 
of  the  FhilaiUhropio  Society,  6.  *  See  aboye,  p.  631. 

•  81  Geo.  m.  c.  89;  8  and4  Vie.  o.  86.  •8  Hansard,  oozxT.  1819. 
T  80  Geo.  m.  c.  88.    This  Act  only  applied  to  the  African  trade. 
«  64  Geo.  m.  c  184. 
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other  lands,  into  which  we  entered  with  the  view  of  benefiting  ^J^^^® 
them,  are  an  interesting   evidence   of  a  wider   range  of 
humanitarianism  than  had  been  observable  before.    English 
philanthropy  showed  itself  in  many  directions;  it  was  a??^?J^ 
sentiment  which  was  aronsed  by  human  misery  and  degrada-  i»ome  and 
tion,  either  at  home  or  abroad ;  thus  it  gave  rise,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  protective  measures  on  behalf  of  certain  classes  of 
the  community,  and  on  the  other,  to  cosmopolitan  intervention 
in  &vour  of  down-trodden  races.    This  sentiment  was  closely 
connected  with  the  evangelical  revival^  and  with  religious 
activity  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  importance  of  this  humanitarian  and  philanthropic  ^f^ipon- 
movement  became  more  obvious  in  1796,  in  a  time  of  serious  uthtttertu 
privation,  when  the  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  o/thepoor. 
Foot  was  founded  by  Dr  Shute  Barrington,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Bernard*.    Their  energy  came  to  be  more 
and  more  concentrated  in  promoting  the  spread  of  education', 
and  in  this  matter  the  economic  experts  and  philanthropists 
could  make  common  cause.    There  was  a  firee  field  to  work 
in,  for  the  educational  facilities,  which  had  been  compatible 
with  the  ages  of  civic  economy  and  domestic  manu&cture, 

1  The  assodation  of  religion  and  philanthropy  was  very  doee  among  the 
prominent  men  of  the  so-called  '  dapham  Sect.'  Hntton,  in  Social  Englandi  vi.  20. 
The  precnrsors  of  the  erangelical  moTement  had  taken  a  different  line,  as  they 
retained  the  Poritan  attitude  hoth  in  regard  to  slavery  and  the  reckless  treatment 
of  natives.  Whitefleld  complains  when  writing  in  (Georgia  (1788),  "  The  people 
were  denied  the  use  both  of  ram  and  slaTcs  *  *  *  Bo  that  in  reality  to  place  people 
there  on  snch  a  footing  was  litUe  better  than  to  tie  their  legs  and  bid  them  walk." 
Tyerman,  Whitefitldy  l  141.       *  Holyoake,  Self-help,  a  hundred  yeara  ago,  p.  19. 

s  The  ReporU  of  the  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  show  an 
increasing  interest  in  this  matter,  especially  as  the  Malthnsian  doctrine  took 
firmer  hold,  and  the  advantages  of  parochial  charities  or  cheap  foods  came  to  be 
questioned.  (See  a  paper  read  at  the  Owestry  Society,  Remarke  on  the  Preeent 
State  of  the  Poor,  1826;  Brit.  Mns.  8277.  c.  i.  (2)  p.  16.)  The  formation  of  the 
British  School  Society  (1808)  and  the  National  Society  (1811)  is  additional 
evidence  of  the  importance  attached  to  it.  The  immediate  effects  promised  well. 
**Last  Aognst  (1807),  being  at  Bodburgh,  in  Gloucestershire,  I  (Dr  Eaygarth) 
inquired  what  effect  had  been  produced  upon  the  inhabitants  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery  into  the  woollen  manufactures  of  that  valley,  fearing  to  receive 
a  very  unfiivourable  report.  But  I  was  infoimed  that  the  poor  manufacturers 
had  lately  become  much  more  orderly,  sober,  and  industrious;  and  as  a  proof  of 
the  troth  of  this  remark  the  landlord  of  the  Inn  assured  me  that  he  now  sold  £S00 
worth  less  of  ale  and  spirits  in  a  year  than  he  had  done  fourteen  yeturs  ago.  This 
change  in  the  behaviour  and  morals  of  the  people  he  whoUy  ascribiid  to  the  effect 
of  their  education  by  dissenters."  Of  the  Education  of  the  Poor  (1809),  p.  89 
(Brit.  Mus.  288.  g.  17). 
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were  unfluited  to  the  wants  of  the  new  era.  Apprenticeship 
had  offered  a  system  of  training,  not  only  in  the  skill  of  a 
craft,  but  for  the  duties  of  life  in  a  particular  calling  and  a 
definite  social  status.  There  was  need  to  substitute  some 
^^  system,  which  should  be  adapted  for  the  wider  prospects 
education,  which  were  opening  up,  and  which  should  treat  each  child  as 
a  unit  in  the  State.  It  was  possible  for  the  manufiMsturers  to 
urge  that  the  discontent,  and  still  more  the  violence,  of  the 
operatives  was  due  to  their  ignorance,  and  that  education 
was  the  means  which  would  enable  them  to  act  not  finom 
short-sighted  passion,  but  from  an  enlightened  self-interest 
The  education  of  the  poor  thus  came  to  be  undertaken  on 
a  large  scale,  partly  out  of  charity^  and  partly  as  a  woik 
to  which  the  governing  classes  applied  themselves  in  mere 
self-defence. 

The  philanthropists  could  not  count,  however,  on  the 
interested  support  of  manufietcturers,  when  they  turned  their 
attention  to  the  conditions  imder  which  the  great  staple 
industries  of  the  country  were  carried  on;  and  the  best 
scientific  opinion  of  the  day  was  inclined  to  condenm  any 
interference  by  the  State,  as  useless  when  it  was  not  mis- 
chievous. Economic  experts  were  on  the  whole  opposed  to 
the  protective  legislation  which  was  brought  forward  in  the 
interests  of  women  and  children.    They  had  foretold  the  ruin 

1  Qodwin  had  been  one  of  the  most  efPectiye  adyocstee  of  the  diffusion  of 
education,  from  the  desire  of  letting  the  poor  see  where  their  tme  interest 
hj  {Political  Justieci  x.  44).  The  earliest  efforts  of  €h)Temment  were  deli- 
berately confined  to  supplementing  Tolnntaiy  agency,  and  any  other  ooorse 
appeared  to  them  injurious.  "In  humbly  suggesting  what  is  fit  to  be  done  for 
promoting  universal  education,  your  Ciommittee  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  two 
different  plans  are  advisable,  adapted  to  the  opposite  circumstances  of  the  town 
and  country  districts.  Wherever  the  efforts  of  individuals  can  support  the 
requisite  number  of  schools,  it  would  be  unnecessary  and  injurious  to  interpose 
any  parliamentary  assistance.  But  your  Committee  have  clearly  ascertained, 
that  in  many  places  private  subscriptions  could  be  raised  to  meet  the  yearly 
expenses  of  a  school,  while  the  original  cost  of  the  undertaking,  occasioned  chiefly 
by  the  erection  and  purchase  of  the  school-house,  prevents  it  from  being 
attempted.  Tour  Committee  conceive  that  a  sum  of  money  might  be  well 
employed  in  supplying  this  first  want,  leaving  the  charity  of  individuals  to 
furnish  the  annual  provision  requisite  for  continuing  the  school"  {Third  B^ort 
of  Select  Committee  on  the  Education  of  the  Lower  Orderly  in  Bqtorte,  1818, 
IV.  59).  In  aooordanoe  with  these  views  Lord  Althorp  succeeded  in  1833  in 
obtaining  some  grants  to  defray  the  first  cost  of  elementaiy  schools.  The  work 
of  adult  education  which  was  being  vigorously  carried  on  in  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
though  begun  somewhat  earlier,  received  a  new  impulse  at  this  time. 
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of  this  trade  or  that,  and  had  prophesied  ultimate  and  serious  ^'E^q^^^ 
loss'.  It  seems  as  if  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
humanitarians,  even  with  the  sympathy  of  some  of  the  landed 
gentiy  and  the  approval  of  unrepresented  artisans,  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  phalanx  opposed  to  them,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  results  obtained  by  Robert  Owen.  In  his  mills  Rohen 
at  New  Lanark  he  realised  the  ideak  of  the  humanitarians  of  e 


the  day.  His  system  attracted  very  general  attention,  and^^^|^ 
though  it  was  not  destined  to  last,  it  sufficed  to  demonstrate  «*«<"«»• 
that  extraordinaiy  improvement,  in  conditions  of  work  and 
habits  of  life,  was  not  by  any  means  necessarily  incompatible 
with  commercial  success.  From  the  first  he  made  the 
condition  of  the  living  machinery  the  main  object  of  his 
consideration;  and  what  he  accomplished  was  wonderful 
In  the  sphere  which  came  within  his  own  control,  he  an- 
ticipated most  of  the  reforms  which  were  carried  through 
subsequently  by  legislation.  But  the  principles  by  which  he 
accounted  for  his  own  success,  and  on  which  he  based  his 
advocacy,  were  not  generally  acceptable,  so  that  compara- 
tively few  of  those  who  admired  him  were  able  and  willing 
to  work  with  him.  His  enthusiasm  and  personal  character 
commended  him  to  a  wide  and  influential  body  of  the  public, 
but  his  economic  principles'  roused  the  scorn  of  the  experts*, 
and  his  attitude  towards  Christianity  alienated  the  sympathy 
of  some  of  his  supportera 

Robert  Owen  had  already  acquired  considerable  experience  ^  ^^, 
in  the  cotton  trade  in  Manchester  before  1797,  when  an 
opportunity  occurred  for  him  to  take  over  the  management 
of  mills  at  New  Lanark    The  situation  was  excellent,  as 
there  was  abundance  of  water-power,  and  labour  had  been 

1  It  was  in  no  imaU  degree  the  work  of  John  Stuart  Mffl  that  this  opposition 
haa  BO  greatly  ceased;  and  that  economists  hare  so  largely  deroted  themaelTes  to 
the  consdons  and  reasoned  parsait  of  philanthropic  objects.  It  was  in  connection 
with  the  abolition  of  slavery  that  the  forebodings  of  the  economists  were  most 
nearly  folfiUed ;  Caimes,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  followers  of  Mill,  in  his  Slave 
Power  demonstrated  the  economic  weakness  of  the  system  which  the  philan- 
thropists condemned  on  moral  grounds. 

*  He  was  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Malthus,  he  advocated  the  limitation  of 
machinery,  and  cherished  some  curious  notions  about  the  currency.  Li/e  of 
B.  Owen,  written  by  himself.    Supplementary  Appendix,  266. 

•  Compare  the  criticism  in  tha  Edinburgh  Review  (Oct.  1819),  zxzn.  467. 
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A.D.  1776   attracted  in  considerable  quantities  from  the    Highlands. 

""  The  mills  had  been  admirably  managed  by  Mr  David  Dale» 

who  had  established  them^  and  Owen  made  few  changes  at 

notofdyin  fiist.  After  he  had  had  fourteen  years' experience,  the  business 

hxBjN^u  ^^  jjg^  Lanark  was  reconstructed  on  lines  which  gave  him 

J^^*^    a  freer  hand  to  develop  educational  institutions';  these  were 

partly  supported  by  the  profits  of  a  shop  at  which  articles  of 

good  quality  were  sold  in  small  quantities  at  moderate  prices. 

About  the  same  time  he  formulated  his  doctrines  more 

definitely  in  his  New  View  of  Society*;  he  insisted  on  the 

1  See  the  aooonnt  Ytj  Sir  T.  Bernard  in  the  Meporis  of  the  Society  for  BeUermg 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  n.  261.  Mr  Dale  took  workhouse  children  at  an  eaily 
age,  bat  though  they  were  well  fed  and  cared  for,  Owen  regarded  the  arrangement 
as  injnrions  and  discontinued  it.   Beports,  ete.  1816,  m.  254. 

*  Owen's  eyidence  before  the  Committee  in  1816  is  rery  instraetive.  "  There  is 
a  preparatory  school  into  which  all  the  children,  from  the  age  of  three  to  six,  are 
admitted  at  the  option  of  the  parents ;  there  is  a  second  school,  in  which  all  the 
children  of  the  population  from  six  to  ten  are  admitted;  and  if  any  of  the  parents 
from  being  more  easy  in  their  circumstances  and  setting  a  highflr  Talue  upon 
instruction,  wish  to  continue  their  children  at  school,  for  one,  two,  three  or  four 
years  longer,  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

"A  store  was  opened  at  the  establishment  into  which  proYisiODs  of  the  best 
quality,  and  clothes  of  the  most  useful  kind  were  introduced,  to  be  sold  at  the  option 
of  the  i>eople,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover  prime  cost  and  charges,  and  to  corar 
the  accidents  of  such  a  business,  it  being  understood  at  the  time  that  whatever 
profits  arose  from  this  establishment  these  profits  should  be  employed  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  workpeople  themselyes;  and  these  school  establishments 
haye  been  supported  as  well  as  other  things  by  the  surplus  profits,  because  in 
consequence  of  the  pretty  general  moral  habits  of  the  people  there  have  been  very 
few  losses  by  bad  debts,  and  although  they  have  been  supplied  considerably  under 
the  price  of  proTisions  in  the  neighbourhood,  yet  the  surplus  profits  haye  in  all 
oases  been  sufficient  to  bear  the  expense  of  these  school  establishments;  therefore 
they  have  been  literally  supported  by  the  i>eople  themselves. 

"  I  haye  found  other  and  yery  important  adyantagee  in  a  pecuniary  yiew  from 
this  arrangement  and  these  plans.  In  consequence  of  the  indiyiduals  obserying 
that  real  attention  is  given  to  their  comforts  and  to  their  improvements,  they  are 
willing  to  work  at  much  lower  wages  at  that  establishment."  He  added  an 
example  of  a  man  getting  18a.  a  week,  who  went  to  Glasgow  for  21j.  and  was  glad 
to  come  back  for  14«. 

The  schools  did  not  succeed  in  Manchester  because  the  children  could  go 
into  the  manufactories  younger.  Owen  only  took  them  at  10.  "  I  found  that 
there  were  such  strong  inducements  held  out,  from  the  different  manufactories  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  to  the  parents,  to  send  the  children  early  to  work, 
that  it  ootmterbalanced  any  inclination  such  i>eople  had  to  send  them  to  school." 
BejMrttj  1816,  zn.  p.  256,  printed  pagination  22. 

*  "  Any  general  character  from  the  best  to  the  worst,  from  the  most  ignorant  to 
the  most  enlightened,  may  be  given  to  any  community  even  to  the  world  at  large, 
by  the  application  of  proper  means ;  which  means  are  to  a  great  extent  at  the 
command  and  under  the  control  of  those  who  have  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
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possibility  of  so  moulding  the  characters  of  individuals  that  ^•^*  ^77 
they  might  find  personal  happiness  in  conduct  which  con- 
duces to  the  common  good,  and  he  supported  his  principles 
by  facts  drawn  from  experience  among  his  own  workmen. 
For  the  next  ten  years  the  arrangements  and  organisation  at 
New  Lanark  attracted  thousands  of  visitors ;  as  Owen  appeared 
to  have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  providing  the  best 
conditions  for  the  training  of  children,  and  bringing  elevating 
influences  to  bear  on  the  hands,  in  connection  with  the  work- 
ing of  a  large  mill.    The  success  which  was  due  to  his  in  man- 
personal  business  ability,  he  himself  regarded  as  testifying  to  ^??oa«to 
the  wisdom  of  his  doctrines ;  his  desire  to  give  them  more  ^*'^*»** 
thorough  effect,  led  to  differences  with  his  partner,  and  in 
1829  he  severed  his  connection  with  New  Lanark.     From 
this  time  he  became  more  of  a  dreamer  and  lost  much  of  the 
remarkable  influence  he  had  exercised;  the  failure  of  ex- 
periments to  organise  establishments  on  his  principles  at 
Orbiston\  and  at  New  Harmony^  in  Lidiana^  discredited  him 
still  farther;  but  the  impression  created  by  his  work  at 
New  Lanark  had  been  invaluable  in  convincing  the  public 
that  deliberate  attempts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
operatives  were  far  &om  hopeless.     Others  were  inspired  to 
emulate  his  example,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  effect  of  the  impulse  he  gave  to  the  work  of  social 
amelioratioiufHis  influence  was  felt  in  many  ways,  but  it  "^^ 
was  in  connection  with  factory  reform  that  it  proved  most 
potent.     He  did  not  attempt  to  adapt  the  sjrstem  of  by-gone  **«  «^^ 
days  to  the  needs  of  the  present',  but  he  boldly  made  a  new  openuivu 
departure,  in  the  hope  of  introducing  an  infinitely  better  ^oracfer. 
future.    The  improvement  of  character  was  the  aim  he  put 
chiefly  before  him,  but,  as  a  means  to  that  end,  he  became 
the  pioneer  of  industrial  reform.    He  fought  all  the  evils  of 
the  day, — the  stunting  of  children  in  mind  and  body,  insani- 
tary conditions  of  work  and  life,  and  truck ;  he  demonstrated 

men.  A  New  View  of  Society  or  Euaye  on  the  principles  qf  the  formation  of 
the  HumMi  Character  preparatory  to  the  development  of  a  plan  for  gradually 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  Mankind,    First  paUiahed  in  1818  (1816),  19. 

1  This  was  conducted,  after  1826,  on  commnnistic  principles. 

s  Booth,  Bobert  Owen,  97—104. 

*  As  had  been  done  in  the  first  Factory  Act.    See  above,  p.  631. 
a*  48 
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A.D.  1776  the  practicability  of  improvement  by  setting  an  example, 
and  he  ivas  ready  to  join  in  inducing  the  Government  to 
enquire  into  the  system  and  introduce  remedial  legislation  ^ 
But  this  was  not  a  task  that  could  be  carried  through  at 
once.  It  required  a  long  continued  agitation,  and  years  of 
legislative  and  administrative  activity,  to  bring  up  the  con- 
ditions of  textile  industry  in  the  country  generally  to  those 
which  he  had  voluntarily  introduced  in  connection  with  his 
own  works. 
Tkettatiu  267.  The  influence  of  the  economic  experts  had  been 
wM^  used  for  the  most  part  to  justify  the  views  of  the  capitalists 
tmproved  ^^^  manufiicturers.  Their  main  efforts  had  been  directed  to 
sweeping  away  restrictions  on  the  emplojnnent  of  capital,  but 
they  were  after  all  in  sjrmpathy  with  any  changes  which 
gave  greater  freedom  and  independence  to  the  labourer.  So 
&r  as  his  position  was  concerned,  the  principles  of  laisaez 
faire  had  a  constructive,  as  well  as  a  destructive  tendency. 
There  were  various  ways  in  which  the  individual  labourer 
was  hampered  in  the  effort  to  obtain  employment  on  the  best 
terms  available.  His  opportunities  for  bargaining  were  re- 
stricted by  the  legislation  which  prevented  him  from  enjoying 
freedom  of  movement,  and  also  by  the  Combination  Acts 
which  refrised  him  the  liberty  to  associate  himself  with  his 
fellows  for  the  prosecution  of  their  common  interests.  These 
limitations,  on  whatever  grounds  they  might  be  excused,  were 
infractions  of  personal  liberty,  and  as  such  seemed  to  be 
inconsistent  with  generally  accepted  principles. 
hudUering  In  regard  to  the  restrictions  on  freedom  of  movement 
ditionafor  there  was,  about  1820,  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  in 
^M^of^  fiivour  of  sweeping  them  away.  The  hindrances  which  pre- 
thepoor,  vented  artisans  from  travelling  within  the  country  had  never 
been  intentionally  imposed ;  they  had  grown  up  incidentally 
since  the  Restoration  in  connection  with  the  administratioii 
of  the  poor  law.  The  overseers  of  each  parish  were  careful 
to  prevent  any  artisan  from  being  hired  for  a  year,  as  that 
period  of  service  gave  him  a  settlement  or  the  right  to  relief 
in  his  new  locality^    As  a  consequence  the  eighteenth  century 

1  See  below,  p.  776. 

>  The  Act  had  the  effect  of  gradually  re^olatiouisiiig  the  conditioiis  of  employ- 
ment  in  rural  diBtricts.    "The  fear  that  in  hiring  a  senrant  or  treating  a  serrant 
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labourers  were  almost  as  closely  astricted  as  the  mediaeval  ^^^^^^ 
villeins  to  the  places  of  their  birth  for  permanent  engage- 
ments. This  restriction,  the  injustice  of  which  had  been 
denounced  by  Tucker^  was  first  set  aside  in  the  case  of 
members  of  Friendly  Societies  by  Mr  Rose's  Act',  and  ac- 
cording to  a  subsequent  measure,  no  person  was  liable  to 
removal  until  he  had  actually  become  chargeable*.  The  Act 
of  1834*,  by  abolishing  settlement  by  service,  did  away  with 
the  motive  for  preventing  the  incursion  of  new  comers ;  and 
the  legislation  of  1865,  which  constituted  one  year's  continuous 
residence  a  title  to  irremovability,  and  abolished  removal  from 
one  parish  to  another  within  the  same  union,  has  gone  a  long 
way  to  reduce  the  mischief  of  the  system  to  a  minimum*. 

The  restrictions  on  the  emigration  of  artisans  were  of  a  oiui  fry 
different  character;  these  had  been  originally  introduced  tA« re«^- 
with  a  view  to  protecting  our  own  industries,  and  preventing  ^L^ion, 
the  disclosing  of  trade  secrets  to  foreigners*.    The  hardship 

in  any  way  that  might  he  oonstraed  into  a  yearly  hiring,  the  employer,  for  the 
temporary  advantage  of  the  servioe  which  he  could  obtain  nearly  as  weU  in  another 
way,  ahonld  sol^ect  himself  and  all  his  parish  to  a  permanent  charge,  operated 
immediately  to  pat  an  end  throughont  England  and  Wales  to  all  permanent  and 
ammal  hirings.  Preyioasly ,  the  Statutes  of  labonrers  and  the  habits  of  the  coontry 
made  the  yearly  servioe  the  common  rule  in  all  such  transactions;  but  from  the 
time  when  the  Acts  of  William's  reign  gave  the  settlement  by  a  year's  hiring  and 
by  a  year's  service,  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  break  in  the  engagement  and 
employment,  or  to  make  the  contract  but  a  part  of  the  year.  The  interval  of 
non-employment  thus  caused,  being  ahnoet  universally  at  one  time — Michaelmas, 
— became  a  time  of  idleness  and  oormption,  especially  to  the  younger  people. 

"The  practice  of  keeping  in  the  same  house,  whether  of  the  gentry,  the 
farmers,  the  tradesmen,  or  the  artisans,  of  young  lads  and  maids  as  part  of  the 
family,  which  had  been  universal  before,  was  now  as  universally  abandoned ;  an 
irretrievable  national  loss,  by  which  a  valuable  moral  education  and  an  economical 
and  industrial  training  of  the  very  pooreat  and  most  numerous  class  of  the  people 
was  sacrificed  for  ever. 

"  The  servants  thus  thrown  out,  the  young  people  thus  out  oif  from  permanent, 
comfortable  and  improving  employment,  were  made  an  incumbrance  of  the  over- 
peopled cottages,  of  their  families,  idlers  on  the  road  side  or  common,  and  with 
fearful  rapidity  the  tenants  of  the  parish  houses,  and  the  dependents  on  parochial 
relief.  The  more  mature  in  age  became  the  frequenters  of  the  ale-shops,  the 
complaint  of  the  growth  of  which  accompanied  the  progress  of  able-bodied 
pauperism  and  of  poaching,  and  other  rural  crimes  from  this  time  forwards." 
Sir  O.  Coode,  Bepart  <m  the  Law  of  SeUUment,  in  Jieparti,  1851.  zxvx.  272, 
printed  pag.  78. 

1  Manifold  eausea  of  the  Increaae  of  the  Poor  (1760),  p.  6.  Also  by  A.  Smith, 
Wealth  of  Nattone,  58, 191.  3  83  Qeo.  HL  c.  54.  *  96  Geo.  m.  c.  101. 

•  4  and  5  W.  rV.  c.  64.        •  Hackay,  op.  eit,  zxz.  864.        •  See  above,  p.  587. 
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A.D.  1776   caused  by  these  measures  was  generally  admitted;  aud  a 
~  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1819,  on  the  Relief  of  the  Poor^ 

expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  ''all  obstacles  to  seeking 
employment  wherever  it  can  be  found,  even  out  of  the  realm, 
should  be  removed  and  every  &cility  that  is  reasonable 
afforded  to  those  who  may  wish  to  resort  to  our  own  colonies^ 
for  it  seems  not  unnatural  that  this  country  should  at  such  a 
time  recur  to  an  expedient  which  has  been  adopted  success- 
fully in  other  times,  especially  as  it  has  fisusilities  for  this 
purpose  which  no  other  state  has  ever  enjoyed  to  the  same 
extent,  by  the  possession  of  Colonies  affording  an  extent  of 
unoccupied  territory." 

In  1824  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  to  make  enquiries  and  take  steps  for  the 
removal  of  these  disabilities.  Huskisson  and  other  statesmen, 
who  were  adherents  of  the  school  of  Adam  Smith,  were  quite 
ready  to  recognise  the  injustice  of  imposing  any  obstacles  on 
freedom  of  individual  movement  and  were  prepared  for  the 
««^«  repeal  of  the  Acts  against  emigration",  but  they  were  by  no 
repeal  of  meaus  clcar  that  it  was  wise  to  remove  the  Combination 
hinoHon  Laws.  Baueful  as  the  Acts  were,  in  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  suspicion  and  distrust  cmd  forcing  the  artisan  into  criminal 
surroundings,  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  probable 
effects  on  the  industry  of  the  country,  if  the  measures  were 
repealed,  and  liberty  of  association  extended  to  the  artisan  as 
well  as  to  other  Elnglishmen.  The  question  of  including 
these  Acts  in  the  measure,  which  was  being  framed  for  the 
removal  of  other  restrictions,  long  hung  in  the  balance ;  but 
some  of  the  most  eminent  laisset  faire  economists  had  the 
courage  of  their  principles.  McCulloch,  who  was  then  editor 
of  the  Scotsman  newspaper,  was  ftiUy  convinced  on  this  point, 
and  in  a  trenchant  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review*  he 
demonstrated  the  injustice  of  the  Combination  Laws,  and 
co-gued  that  no  serious  mischief  could  result  from  their  repeal 
It  is  scarcely  likely,  however,  that  the  experiment  would 
have  been  tried,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  vigour  with  which 

1  Bep<frt8, 1819,  n.  267. 

•  This  was  effected  l^  6  Geo.  IV.  o.  97,  An  Act  to  repeal  ike  Law  rtlatioe  to 
Artificert  going  into  foreign  parts. 

•  Jan.  1824,  VoL  zzm.  815. 
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Francis  Place,  a  London  tailor*  who  had  been  deeply  impressed  ^j^^^ 
by  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  Acts',  marshalled  the 
evidence  against  them,  and  the  sturdiness  with  which  Joseph 
Hume  fought  for  repeal  He  insisted  on  including  the 
Combination  Laws  in  the  reference  to  the  Select  Committee, 
he  drafted  the  resolutions'  which  were  based  on  the  evidence 
presented,  and  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  measures  with  a 
minimum  of  discussion  in  both  Houses\ 

And  then  the  trouble  began.     The  immediate  efifect  o{  DefniteaM 

outbreak  of 

the  repeal  was  the  outbreak  of  a  number  of  strikes,  which  striket, 
could  not  now  be  suppressed  in  the  old  &shion;  the  fore- 
bodings of  the  opponents  of  repeal  were  confirmed,  and  the 
expectations  of  Place  and  his  friends  were  completely  figJsified'. 

^  This  renuurkable  man,  with  the  Mgistanoe  of  the  Gorgon,  organiBed  the 
whole  campaign  which  was  eventnally  snoceeafiil;  he  convinced  both  Home  and 
McCuUooh,  the  pnbUc  champions  of  the  cause,  of  the  miHchief  wrooght  by  the 
Acts.    Webb,  Hiitory  of  Trade  UnionUmt  88. 

*  He  was  specially  impressed  by  the  injustice  committed  in  the  proeeeatlon  of 
the  Ttmea  printers  in  1810,  when  onrionsly  enough  this  case  proceeded  under  the 
common  law  of  eonspiiacy  and  not  under  the  Combination  Act  of  1800  at  aU.  Plac4 
Papers,  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  27801,  p.  288.  The  men  were  imprisoned  for  two 
years,  whereas  three  months  was  the  greatest  penalty  that  could  be  inflicted  under 
the  Act  of  1800.  The  Timei  wrote  in  a  leader  on  the  subject  (June  4, 1824),  Flaee 
Ftiq^ertf  27801,  p.  164.  '*  The  aggrieved  party  did  not  choose  to  prosecute  upon  the 
Combination  Laws,  and  for  an  obvious  reason,  because  he  knew  that  by  those 
laws  the  offenders  could  only  be  sentenced  to  two  or  three  months'  imprisonment, 
and  that  they  had  funds  subscribed  to  mainfjiin  all  of  them  in  idleness  for  a  much 
longer  period.  He  therefore  went  upon  the  Common  Law  of  the  land  for  con* 
spira^,  and  obtaining  sentences  of  two  years',  of  eighteen  months*  and  of  nine 
months'  duration  (though  he  himself  sued  for  a  remission  to  the  penitent  as  soon 
as  they  were  penitent)  yet  he  by  that  method  ruined  their  funds  whilst  he  was 
anxious  that  their  persons  should  suffer  as  little  as  possible."  Under  these 
dzcumstances  it  is  very  singular  that  Place  should  have  taken  this  case  as  typical 
of  the  injustice  wrought  by  the  Acts.  He  writes  "  It  was  this  prosecution  and  its 
fatal  oonsequences  that  made  me  resolve  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the 
laws  against  combination  of  workmen."  (Place,  in  Brit.  Mus.  Additional  MSS.  27, 
798,  p.  7  back).  It  is  still  more  singular  that  he  should  have  been  so  satisfied  with 
the  repeal  of  the  Acts  when  the  Common  Law  remained.  The  statement  of  the 
Times  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  into  account  by  a  recent  commentator  on 
the  law  of  combination.  Wright  {Law  of  Orimindl  Conspiracies  and  AgreementSj 
p.  56)  holds  that  there  was  no  rule  of  common  law  that  combinations  for  con- 
trolling masters  were  criminal  in  the  18th  century,  and  that  oases  decided  since 
1825  afford  a  "modem  instance  of  the  growth  of  a  crime  at  ly^mmnm  law  by 
reflection  from  statutes  and  of  its  survival  after  the  repeal  of  those  statutes." 

*  Sixth  Beport  of  Committee  on  Artisans  and  Machinery  (1834),  ▼.  589. 

*  Wallas,  Life  qf  Fronds  Flace,  216.  5  Geo.  IV.  cc  95, 97. 

s  Place  persisted  in  his  opinion  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  would  bring  about 
a  disuse  of  combination  eventually,  though  it  was  obvious  that  it  had  not  done  so 
at  once.   "  Temporary  associations,  or  combinations,  as  well  of  masters  as  of  men. 
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McCuIIoch  had  argued  that  peaceful  oombinations  among 
workmen  might  raise  the  rate  of  wages  in  any  trade,  if  they 
had  Allien  below  the  normal  level ;  he  held  that  oombinations 
were  powerless  to  raise  wages  above  the  natural  rate.  He 
argued  that  if  they  did  so  temporarily,  there  would  be  a 
diminution  in  the  opportunities  of  employment  offered  by 
masters,  and  that  this  would  soon  work  the  needed  cure, 
without  legislative  intervention;  he  was  quite  convinced 
that  the  working  classes  incurred  heavy  losses  and  could  not 
possibly  gain  by  engaging  in  strikes.  It  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  the  men,  who  had  worked  so  hard  in  the 
cause  of  repeal,  that  the  first  use  which  the  working  classes 
made  of  their  £ceedom  was  to  embark  in  a  course  of  conduct 
that  their  advocates,  as  well  as  their  opponents,  regarded  as 
necessarily  mischievous,  not  only  to  the  country  as  a  whole, 
but  to  the  operatives  in  particular.  The  dislocation  of 
business  in  many  places  became  very  serious.  The  Thames 
shipbuilding  trade  was  completely  disorganised ;  despite  the 
efforts  of  Hume  and  Place  to  prevent  them^  the  Glasgow 
cotton-weavers  came  out  on  strike;  and  there  were  similar 
trade  disputes  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

It  was  little  wonder  that  the  great  shipowners  and  other 
employers'  were  roused  to  demand  the  re-enactment  of  the 
laws  which  had  been  so  recently  repealed,  and  drafted  a  bill 
to  be  laid  before  Parliament.  Mr  Huskisson  had  been  much 
influenced  by  the  ship-builders',  and  the  opinion  he  had  held 
as  to  the  necessity  of  retaining  the  Combination  Laws  was  so 
£ar  confirmed  by  the  results,  that  he  was  glad  to  have  another 
Committee  on  the  subject.  According  to  Place^  he  intended  to 
hold  a  formal  enquiry,  and  thus  give  apparent  sanction  to  the 
determination  he  had  already  taken  to  caixy  the  shipowners' 
bill  for  re-enacting  the  laws.  Hume  and  Place  set  themselves 
to  balk  this  design :  the  operatives,  who  had  formerly  been 

mast  ooeadonaUy  take  place;  maney  matters  can  be  regnlated  in  no  other  way 
and  l^  no  other  means;  bat  beyond  these  there  wiU  be  rery  little  association  of 
any  kind,  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  combination  in  the  sense  this  word  is 
nsnally  understood.'*  Ohservaiiona  on  Mr  Suakisson^s  Speech  om  the  Laws 
relating  to  Combinations  of  Wbrbmen  (1825),  p.  SI. 

^  Wallas,  Life  of  Francis  Place,  218. 

*  The  great  strike  of  wodcombers  at  Bradford  was  imminent,  and  the 
employers  niged  the  desirability  of  re-enacting  tlie  Laws.  Burnley,  Wool  and 
WooUeombing,  168.  •  Wallas,  Life  of  Fronds  Place,  226.  «  lb.  226. 
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apathetic  on  the  subject,  were  now  keenly  alive  to  the  advant-  ^J^^^* 
age  of  retaining  their  new-found  freedom ;  cuid  on  the  main 
issue  they  were  successful,  for  Trade  Unions  were  permitted  to 
exist,  but  the  operatives  and  their  friends  were  defeated  on  one 
very  important  point.    The  Act  of  1824^  had  protected  com- 
bined workmen  from  prosecution  for  criminal  conspiracy  under 
the  common  law,  and  this  privilege  was  not  continued';  though 
the  enacting  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1825  appeared  to  Place  to 
confer  this  immunity'.    The  responsible  authorities,  however, 
construed  the  Act  differently ;  being  disinclined  to  give  the 
unions  fi-ee  scope  to  develop,  they  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  show  the  suspicion  they  felt*.    Henceforward  *?^/H 
Trade  Unions  had  a  legal  right  to  exist,  but  their  members /omw^ 
were  in  constant  danger  of  overstepping  the  narrow  limits  Umona  uhu 
within  which  combined  action  was  admissible*.  But  agreement  I'g^a  • 

1  6  Geo.  IV.  0.  96  $  2. 

t  It  seems  that  the  Committee  hoped  that  the  operatum  of  the  Common  Law 
should  be  in  fatnre  rendered  more  favonraUe  to  the  workmen.  *'Toar  Com- 
mittee however  in  recommending  that  the  common  law  should  be  restored  ^^e  of 
opinion  that  an  exception  should  be  made  to  its  operation,  in  faTour  of  meetings 
and  ooDsoltations  amonget  either  masters  or  workmen,  the  olqeot  of  which  is 
peaceably  to  *  consult  upon '  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  either  given  or  receiyed,  to 
agree  to  co-operate  with  each  other  in  endeayooring  to  raise  or  lower  it,  and  to 
settle  the  hours  of  labour ;  an  exception,  they  trust,  which,  while  it  giyes  to  those 
in  the  different  classes  of  masters  and  workmen  the  ample  means  of  maintaining 
their  respectiye  interests,  will  not  afford  any  support  to  the  assumption  of  power 
or  dictation  in  either  party  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other,  least  of  sll  that 
assumption  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  in  the  conduct  of  any  business 
or  manufacture  which  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  necessary  authority  of  the 
master,  at  whose  risk  and  by  whose  capital  it  is  to  be  canied  on."  Bepaii  from 
the  BeUet  Committee  on  the  Combination  Lowe  (1826),  it.  608. 

<  Wallas,  op.  eit.  288.  Place  evidently  had  no  great  confidence  in  this  view, 
however.  The  nature  of  the  difference  between  the  two  Acts  may  be  rendered 
clear  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  a  recurrence  of  the  printers'  prosecution  and 
sentences  in  1810,  which  would  have  been  prohibited  by  the  Act  of  1824,  was 
perfectly  possible  under  the  Act  of  1825.    See  above,  p.  767  n.  2. 

<  When,  in  August  1838,  the  Yorkshire  manufacturers  presented  a  memorial 
on  the  subject  of  "  the  Trades  Union,"  Lord  Melbourne  directed  the  answer  to  be 
returned  that  "he  considers  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  strong  opinion  enter- 
tained by  His  Majesty's  Ministers  d  the  criminal  character  and  the  evil  effects  of 
the  unions  described  in  the  Memorial,"  adding  that "  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  combinations  for  the  purposes  enumerated  are  illegal  conspiracies,  and  liable 
to  be  prosecuted  as  such  at  conmum  law."    Webb,  Trade  Unionitm,  p.  127. 

*  "Although  combination  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fixing  hours  or  wages  had 
ceased  to  be  illegal,  it  was  possible  to  prosecute  the  workmen  upon  various  other 
pretexts.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  some  Lancashire  miners  in  1882,  the 
Trade  Unionists  were  indicted  for  illegal  combination  for  merely  writing  to  their 
employers  that  a  strike  would  take  place.  (B.  v.  Bykerdike,  1  Moo  and  Bob,  179, 
Lancaster  Assizes,  1832.    A  letter  was  written  to  certain  coal-owners, '  l^  order 
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A.D.  1776   to  engage  in  a  strike  had  ceased  to  be  in  itself  criminal ;  the 
~~  weapon  which  the  operatives  thus  secured  was  one  which  might 

be  used  very  unwisely  and  foolishly,  but  it  was  something  to 
have  a  weapon,  and  to  be  able  to  try  to  enforce  their  own  side 
the  men  in  trade  disputes.  In  1824  the  operatives  had  been  &irly  sue* 
f^^J^  cessfiil  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear^  on  their  employers ;  but 
MJuggiesat  ^^'^S  ^  ^^^  depressed  state  of  trade,  the  conditions  in  the 
Bra^ord  following  years  were  less  fevourable,  and  the  unions  fidled  in 
their  attempts  to  stop  the  reduction  of  wages.  The  most  severe 
contest  occurred  in  the  wool-combing  trade  at  Bradford ;  a 
strike  was  organised  by  a  large  union  among  the  hands,  which 
received  much  support  firom  sympathisers  in  other  towns.  The 
committee  were  able  to  pay  as  much  as  £800  or  £900^  a  week 
to  the  men  on  strike,  and  the  operatives  succeeded  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  boarding  out  their  children  during  the  summer 
months ;  the  men  appeared  to  be  holding  well  together,  while 
there  were  some  dissensions  among  the  masters,  who  had 
entered  on  an  aggressive  policy  and  were  endeavouring  to 
break  up  the  union  altogether.  The  Leeds  wool-combers  joined 
those  of  Bradford  in  their  strike ;  but,  after  standing  out  for 
twenty-two  weeks,  the  men  were  forced  to  give  in  on  every 
point,  and  returned  to  work  at  the  wages  which  they  had  been 
receiving  five  months  before ;  this,  according  to  the  contention 
of  the  masters,  was  the  highest  rate  that  the  trade  would  bear. 
The  loss  in  wages  amounted  to  £40,000,  though  something 
like  half  this  sum  had  been  received  in  the  form  of  subscrip- 

ol  the  Bo«rd  of  Direeton  for  ihe  bodj  of  ooal-minen/  stating  that,  onleat 
certain  men  were  discharged,  the  miners  wonld  strike.  Held  to  be  an  illegal 
oomUnatioiL  See  Le^de  Mercury,  May  24,  1834.)  Sometimes  the  *  molestation 
or  obstruction'  prohibited  in  the  Act  of  1826  waa  made  to  indnde  the  mere 
intimation  of  the  men's  intention  to  strike  against  the  employment  of  mm- 
unionists.  In  a  remarkable  case  at  WolTerhampton  in  Angnst,  1886,  f onr  potters 
were  imprisoned  for  intimidation,  solely  upon  OTidenoe  by  the  employers  that  they 
had  *  advanced  their  prices  in  conaeqaenoe  of  the  interference  of  the  defendants 
who  acted  as  plenipotentiaries  for  the  men,'  without,  as  was  admitted,  the  nae  of 
eren  the  mildest  threat.  {Timee,  Angost  22, 1886.)  Picketing,  even  of  the  most 
peaceful  kind,  was  frequently  severely  punished  under  this  head,  as  four  South- 
wark  shoemakers  found,  in  1882,  to  their  cost.  (Poor  Man'e  Quarditm,  September 
29,  1832.)  More  generally  the  men  on  strike  were  proceeded  against  under  the 
laws  relating  to  masters  and  serrants,  as  in  the  case  of  seventeen  tanners  at 
Bermondsey  in  February  1834,  who  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  the 
offence  of  leaving  their  work  unfinished.  (Timee,  February  27,  1834.) "  Webb, 
Trade  Unumiem,  pp.  127-8. 

1  Webb,  Trade  Uniomem,  p.  99. 

s  Burnley,  Wool  and  Wool^otMng^  169. 
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tioDS  to  the  union.  When  the  work  was  taken  up  again  some  a.d.  177$ 
seventeen  hundred  men  found  that  their  places  were  occupied  " 
and  that  they  could  not  return  to  the  employment  they  had 
given  up*.    Their  union  was  broken  up ;  and  a  six  months'  ^^. 
strike  among  the  carpet-weavers  at  Eadderminster  was  also  »»«»jj«'f 
a  disastrous  fedlura    The  repeal  of  the  Acts  seemed  to  hav^"""^ 
done  nothing  for  the  benefit  of  the  operatives ;  but,  though  the 
loss  firom  trade  disputes  has  been  very  great,  it  was  an  immense 
advantage  to  the  community  that  these  differences  could  be 
fought  out  above-board  and  not  by  secret  and  criminal 
means,  while  the  working  classes  have  gained  enormously  in 
self-respect  and  independence  by  the  fisict  that  they  were  not 
debarred  firom  fighting  their  own  cause.    The  moral  effect  of 
the  repeal,  in  removing  the  sense  of  helplessness  and  apathy 
which  had  oppressed  the  working  classes,  was  extraordinary, 
and  it  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  Trade  Uniona    Hitherto 
they  had  either  been  secret  societies  of  a  most  unwholesome 
type,  since  they  could  only  hope  to  attain  their  objects  by 
criminal  action,  and  were  sometimes  held  together  by  a  species 
of  terrorism,  or  they  had  been  constituted  as  Friendly  Societies 


and  engaged  surreptitiously  in  trade  affedrs;  but  fi'om  this^.^ 
time  onward  the  action  of  Trade  Unions,  which  existed  for  mamtaiH 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  standard  of  life'  among  Aa^ofii/t 
particular  class  of  artisans,  could  be  clearly  differentiated 
from  other  benefit  societies. 

The  changed  status  which  the  artisans  secured  by  the 

1  Tho  Bradford  manufaotorera  were  indmed  to  foresta]l  the  recurrence  of 
snch  deniAiida  by  the  iutrodaotion  of  maehizieiy.  Thoagh  eo  many  years  had 
eUpsed  since  Gartwright's  wod-oombing  machine  had  been  inyented,  it  had  not  as 
yet  been  generally  introduced ;  despite  tiie  commotion  which  had  attended  its  first 
introduction  some  thirty  yean  before,  the  wool-combers  appear  to  have  believed 
that  the  scare  was  idle,  and  that  machines  could  not  really  compete  with  hand 
labour,  except  perhaps  in  wools  of  a  special  sort,  the  combing  of  which  was  badly 
paid.  In  1S36,  the  men  still  shared  this  confidence,  and  the  assertion  that  the 
masten  would  introduce  machinery  was  regarded  as  an  empty  threat  There  can 
be  but  little  donbt  that  the  events  d  that  year,  disastrons  alike  to  masters  and 
men,  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  improvement  and  introduction  of  machinery,  and 
before  1845  the  trade  was  completely  revolutionised. 

>  Th4  Select  OcmmitUe  <m  Manufacturen*  Emploffmeni  (1880)  recognised  the 
advantage  which  accrued  to  the  London  tailon  and  other  organised  trades  from 
the  fact  that  they  had  funds  from  which  an  out-of-work  benefit  was  paid.  They 
proposed  the  extension  of  friendly  societies  whiofa  should  have  this  object,  but 
which  would  not  as  they  hoped  act  as  combioationB  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages  in 
the  manufacture  of  articles  of  export.   Bej^orta,  1830,  x.  228. 
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^0^^  repeal  of  the  Gombination  Acts  had  very  little  immediate 
and  appaient  result  as  gauged  by  the  improved  terms  they 
obtained  from  their  employers,  but  for  all  that  it  was  of 
fundamental  importance.    The  alliance  which  Place  effected 
between  the  advocates  of  artisan  interests  and  the  Radicals  in 
they  Aare,  Parliament  was  exceedingly  significant ;  eventually  it  proved 
Mnstamee   to  be  extraordinarily  fiiiitfuL  To  the  public  the  Trade  Union 
^fi^ait,    sippeared  to  be  an  immoral  terroriser,  oppressing  the  indi- 
vidual ;  but  the  Radicals,  whom  Place  instructed,  insisted  that 
the  questions  which  had  been  raised  should  be  decided  in 
such  a  sense  as  to  give  legal  protection  to  the  individual 
labourer  in  asserting  his  claims.    The  Radical  sense  of  justice 
demanded  that  the  labourer  should  be  in  the  same  position 
as  the  employer  in  this  matter,  and  that  the  combination  of 
labourers  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  crime,  when  the  com- 
aeeureda    biuatious  of  masters  were  permitted  to  exist    The  Radical 
n^l^re  of  scuso  of  justico  was  also  involved  in  the  assertion  of  the 
pi^j^     principle  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  Trade  Union  agitation  up 
actum.       till  1875, — that  no  action  which  was  legal,  if  done  by  other 
persons  for  other  purposes,  should  be  condemned  as  criminal 
when  it  was  done  by  a  Trade  Union  for  trade  purposes. 
y^       The  association  of  labour  movements  with  Radicalism 
has  brought  about  a  new  cleavage  in  English  political  life. 
Hitherto  the  landed  gentry  had  been  inclined  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  doing  their  best  to  protect  the  labourer  from 
the  capitalist  and  moneyed  man;  but  they  were  now  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  the  artisans,  for  the  corn-law  agitation  had 
opened  up  a  wide  gulf  between  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
interests.    Nor  were  the  Whigs,  who  came  into  power  with 
the  Reform  Bill,  inclined  to  break  with  their  capitalist  con- 
nection, and  to  trust  the  artisan  with  any  real  power  in  the 
matters  which  concerned  him  most  deeply.  The  Radicals  had 
insisted  that  he  should  have  fair  play,  so  £eur  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  was  concerned ;  and  this  result  was  attained 
in  1875  by  measures^  passed  in  the  first  House  of  (Commons  in 
which  the  power  of  the  enfranchised  artisans  was  clearly  felt*. 

1  The  Conspiracy  And  Proiection  of  Property  Aot  end  Employers  end  Work- 
men Act  (88  end  89  Viot.  86, 90). 

s  Webb,  Trade  UmomUm,  270.  The  feet  that  the  GonserratiTes  were  then  in 
power  did  not  greatly  affect  the  attitude  of  working  class  leaders  towards  political 

parties. 
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268.  The  poor  law  system,  as  administered  dining  -the  first  ^^io^^® 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy,  was  not  the  least  of  the  evils 
of  the  time.    It  was  terribly  costly  in  moneys  and  threatened 
to  bring  utter  ruin  on  some  of  the  rural  districts^  while  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  fif3n9tem  pressed  very  heavily  on 
men  who  were  little  able  to  bear  it.    The  methods  of  relief  Ths 
adopted  were  demoralising.    Sometimes  assistance  was  given  ^^dopudfor 
to  the  able-bodied  poor  in  the  form  of  food,  or  of  fuel ;  more  ^o/Ou^ar 
frequently  they  were  enabled  to  obtain  house-room  on  &vour- 
able  terms,  either  by  exemption  from  the  rate8^  or  grants 
towards  the  pajnnent  of  rent'.     There  were  also  various 

1  The  arenge  charge  in  1748,  49,  60  had  been  £689,971  yearly.  In  1776  the 
whole  smn  raised  expended  on  the  poor  was  £1,556,804 ;  on  the  average  of  the 
years  1788, 1784, 1786,  the  smn  expended  on  the  poor  was  £2,004,288 ;  in  1808  the 
sum  expended  on  the  poor  was  £4,267,965 ;  in  1815  the  smn  expended  on  the  poor 
amounted  to  £5,072,028.  Rq^ort  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Poor  Lowe  (1817), 
TZ.  5,  also  App.  G,  Beporta,  1821,  it.  277. 

s  The  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Wombridge  in  Salop  stated  that  "  the  annoal 
value  of  the  lands,  mines  and  honses  in  this  parish  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
nnmeroDS  and  increasing  poor,  even  if  the  same  were  to  be  set  free  of  rent.** 
Report  from  ike  Select  Committee  on  ike  Poor  Laws  (1817),  vx.  158,  App.  D. 

•  ICacksy,  Public  Belief  qf  Poor,  pp.  52,  58-^68. 

•  Report,  1884,  xxvn.  p.  9.  The  evidence  in  regard  to  8.  Clement's,  Oxford,  is 
interesting.  *'  The  rents  are,  in  fact,  levied  to  a  considerable  degree  npon  those 
who  pay  rates.  In  the  first  place,  l^  the  abstraction  of  so  mnch  property  from 
rateable  wealth,  the  remainder  has  to  bear  a  heavier  bnrden ;  secondly,  the  rents 
are  carried  to  as  great  a  height  as  possible,  npon  the  supposition  that  tenements 
so  drcnxnstanoed  will  not  be  rated ;  the  owner,  therefore,  is  pocketing  both  rate 
and  rent;  and  thirdly,  the  valne  of  his  property  is  increased  precisely  in  pro- 
portion that  his  neighbour's  is  deteriorated,  l^  the  weight  of  rates  from  which  his 
own  is  discharged.  Neither  is  this  all;  as  it  is  always  regarded  by  the  tenant  as 
a  desirable  thing  to  escape  the  payment  of  rates,  the  field  for  competition  is 
narrowed,  and  a  very  inferior  description  of  house  is  built  for  the  poor  man.  In 
order  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  non-payment  of  rates,  it  is  neceasazy  to  have 
inconveniences  and  defects;  and  thus  it  happens  that  a  building  speculation, 
depending  upon  freedom  from  rates  for  its  recommendation,  always  produces 
a  description  d  honses  of  the  worst  and  most  unhealthy  kind.  Those  who  would 
build  for  the  poor  with  more  liberal  views,  and  greater  attention  to  their  health 
and  their  comfort,  are  discouraged,  and  a  monopoly  is  given  to  those  whose  sole 
end  is  gain,  by  whatever  means  it  may  be  compassed." 

•  Report,  1884,  zxvn.  p.  9.  "  The  payment  of  rent  out  of  the  rates  is  nearly 
universal;  in  many  parishes  it  is  extended  to  nearly  aU  the  married  labourers. 
In  Llanidloes  out  of  £2,000  spent  on  the  poor,nearly  £800,  and  in  Bodedeni  out  of 
£360,  £118,  are  thus  exhausted.  In  Anglesea  and  part  of  Oaemarvonshire,  over- 
seers frequently  give  written  guarantees,  making  the  parish  responsible  for  the 
rent  of  cottages  let  to  the  Poor....PauperB  have  thus  become  a  very  desiraUa 
class  of  tenants,  much  preferable,  as  was  admitted  by  several  cottage  proprietors, 
to  the  independent  labourers,  whose  rent  at  the  same  time  this  mode  of  relief 
enhances.    Of  this  I  received  much  testimony;  amongst  others,  an  overseer  of 
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A.IX1776   arrangements  for  securing  employment  to  the  poor ;  this  was 

,  sometimes  done  by  a  parish  when  paupers  were  employed  on 

vJUng^-  the  maintenance  of  roads  S  or  even  on  the  work  of  a  small 

£u7n  taken  for  the  purpose*.    In  other  cases  the  paupers 

were  roundsmen  set  to  work  by  private  persons,  but  partly  at 

the  parish  expense'.    Another  practice  which  was  speciaUy 

Dolgelly  stated  that  there  were  many  apartmenta  and  smaU  honsea  In  the  town 
not  worth  to  let  £1  a  year,  for  which,  in  oonaeqnence  of  parochial  interference 
with  rente,  from  £1.  lU.  to  £2  was  paid:  and  the  clerk  to  the  I>irecton  of 
Montgomery  Hoose  of  Industry  mentioned  an  instance  of  a  person  in  his  neigh- 
bonrhood  who  obtained  10  cottages  from  the  land  owner  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £1S, 
and  re-let  them  separately  for  £50 ;  eight  of  his  tenants  were  parish  paupers. 

"This  species  of  property  being  thus  a  source  of  profitable  inyestment, 
■pecolation,  to  a  considerable  extent,  has  taken  that  direction.'* 

1  The  panper  labour  was  so  nnprofitable  that  this  practice  waa  befaig  dia- 
eontinned  in  1834.  "The  saperintendent  of  pauper  labourers  has  to  ascertain, 
not  what  is  an  ayerage  day's  work,  or  what  is  the  market  price  of  a  giyen  sertioe, 
but  what  is  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  giyen  indiyidual,  his  strength  and  haliita 
considered,  at  what  rate  of  pay  for  that  work,  the  number  of  his  famfly  con- 
sidered, he  would  be  able  to  earn  the  sum  necessary  for  his  and  their  suhsistenoe; 
and  lastly,  whether  he  has  in  fact  perfonned  the  amount  which,  after  taking  all 
these  elements  into  calculation,  it  appears  that  he  ought  to  haye  peEfonned.  It 
will  easQy  be  anticipated  that  this  superintendence  is  yery  rarely  giyen ;  and  that 
in  far  the  greater  number  of  the  cases  in  which  work  is  professedly  required  from 
paupers,  in  fact  no  work  is  done.  In  the  second  place,  collecting  the  paupers  in 
gangs  for  the  performance  of  pariah  work  is  found  to  be  more  immediately  in- 
^  jurious  to  their  conduct  than  eyen  allowance  or  relief  without  requiring  woric. 

Whateyer  be  the  general  character  of  the  parish  labourers,  all  the  worst  of  the 
inhabitants  are  sure  to  be  among  the  number ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  effect 
of  such  an  association  is  always  to  degrade  the  good,  not  to  eleyate  the  bad.  It 
was  among  these  gangs,  who  had  scarcely  any  other  employment  or  amusement 
than  to  collect  in  groups  and  talk  oyer  their  grieyances,  that  the  riots  of  18S0 
appear  to  haye  originated "  {Report^  1884,  xxvu.  p.  21).  At  Eastboumo,  where 
the  pauper  labourer  receiyed  sixteen  shillings  and  the  independent  workman  was 
only  paid  twelye,  no  wonder  that  two  women  there  should  complain  of  the  conduct 
of  their  husbands  in  refusing  to  better  their  condition  l^  becondng  paupers.  lb,  p.  23. 

>  See,  in  regard  to  the  farm  of  the  incQiporated  parishes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Report,  xxvu.  28 ;  also  for  cases  in  East  Anglia,  App.  A,  pt.  x.  846. 

8  "The  Pariah  in  general  makes  some  agreement  with  a  farmer  to  sell  to 
him  the  labour  of  one  or  more  paupers  at  a  certain  price,  and  pays  to  the  pauper, 
out  of  the  parish  funds,  the  difference  between  that  price  and  the  allowance  which 
the  scale,  according  to  the  price  of  bread  and  the  number  of  his  family,  awards  to 
him.  In  many  places  the  roundsman  system  is  effected  by  means  of  an  auction. 
Mr  Richardson  states  that  in  Sulgraye,  Northamptonshire,  the  old  and  infirm  are 
sold  at  the  monthly  meeting  to  the  best  bidder,  at  prices  yarying,  according  to  the 
time  of  the  year,  from  U.  &f.  a  week  to  8t. ;  that  at  Tardley,  Hastings,  aU  the 
unemployed  men  are  put  up  to  sale  weekly,  and  that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
told  him  that  he  had  seen  ten  men  the  last  week  knocked  down  to  one  of  the 
farmers  for  6f.,  and  that  there  were  at  that  time  about  70  men  let  out  in  this 
manner  out  of  a  body  of  170."  Report,  1884,  zzyn.  p.  19. 
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injurious  to  the  chances  of  the  non-pauper  in  securing  employ-  ^JLi''^* 
ment  was  the  labour-rate.     By  this  system  a  ratepayer  was 
obliged  to  employ  a  certain  number  of  pauper  labourers  in 
accordance  with  his  assessment ;  and  to  pay  them  regulated 
wages  without  reference  to  their  work^    An  employer  might 
thus  be  forced  to  dismiss  good  hands  in  order  to  give  employ- 
ment to  inefficient  paupers.    But  by  far  the  most  common  and 
form  of  relief  was  the  granting  of  money  allowances  to  ^Sowemoea 
supplement  wages  according  to  a  definite  scale',  though  the 
practice  of  different  counties  was  dissimilar,  and  some  had 
hardly  adopted  it  at  all*.    The  granting  of  allowances  per 
child  has  been  fireely  stigmatised  as  a  mischievous  stimulus 
to  population*;   as  a  matter  of  fisict  it  was  much  worse; 
there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  it  acted  as  a  direct 

1  RepoH$,  etc.,  1884,  zxTn.  108. 

*  The  ealcnlations  for  the  original  Berkhampstead  scale  have  been  preeerred 
by  Eden,  The  State  of  ike  Poor^  x.  577.  The  Cambridge  scale  iasned  l^  the  magia- 
trates  for  the  town  of  Cambridge  on  27  November,  1829,  was  as  foUows— 

"  The  Chnrchvrardens  and  Oyerseers  of  the  Poor  are  requested  to  regnlate  the 
Inoomes  of  saoh  persons  as  may  apply  to  them  for  relief  or  employment,  according 
to  the  price  of  fine  bread,  namely, 

"  A  single  woman,  the  price  of        ....   8)  qnartem  loaves  per  week. 
"A  single  man  „  .       .       .       .   4^  „ 

•«  A  man  and  his  wife     „  ....   8  „ 

„  and  one  child      the  price  of.   9}  „ 

„  and  two  children  „         .  11  „ 

M  II  And  three     „  „         .  18  „ 

**  Man,  wife,  four  children  and  upwards  at  the  price  of  2^  qnartem  loaves  per 
head  per  week. 
*'  It  wiU  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  above  income  in  aU  cases  of  sickness  or 
other  kind  of  distress ;  and  particularly  of  snch  persons  or  families  who  deserve 
encouragement  by  ^ou:  good  behavionr,  whom  parish  cfBcers  should  mark  both 
by  commendation  and  reward."   R^porUy  ete.y  xxvu.  18. 

*  In  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Lincolnshire,  and  parts  of  Woreestershire 
and  Staffordshire,  there  was  very  little  ground  for  complaint ;  in  Suffolk,  Sussex, 
Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire,  things  were  at  their 
worst.  There  was  a  serious  difference  in  the  rates  of  wages,  and  amount  of  relief 
allowed  in  the  Wigan  and  in  the  Oldham  districts  of  Lancashire.  Beport  frcm 
ike  Select  Committee  on  Lab<mnr$'  Wagee,  1824,  vx.  406. 

*  **  A  surplus  population  is  encouraged ;  men  who  receive  but  a  small  pittanee 
know  that  they  have  only  to  marry,  and  that  pittance  will  be  augmented  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  their  children.  Hence  the  supply  of  labour  is  l^  no 
means  regulated  by  the  demand,  and  parishes  are  burdened  with  thirty,  forty,  and 
fifty  labourers,  for  whom  they  can  find  no  employment,  and  who  serve  to  depress 
the  situation  of  all  their  feUow-labourers  in  the  same  parish.  An  intelligent 
witness,  who  is  much  in  the  habit  of  employing  labourers,  states  that,  when 
complaining  of  their  allowance,  they  frequently  say  to  him,  *  We  wiU  marry,  and 
you  must  maintain  us'."  Seport  from  Select  Committee  on  Lahouren*  Waget, 
1824,  vz.  404. 
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—1860^^*  incentive  to  immorality  \  But  the  most  patent  evils  arose 
from  the  &ct  that  this  scheme  tended  to  render  the  inefficient 
pauper  comfortable,  at  the  expense  of  the  good  workman  who 
were  moet  really  tried  hard  to  earn  his  own  living.  The  whole  system 
iting  must  have  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  rates  of  wage8^ 
and  forcing  men  to  depend  upon  assistance  in  one  form  or  an- 
other from  the  rates.  It  was  essential,  if  the  rural  population 
were  to  be  rescued  fix>m  dull  acceptance  of  a  miserable  de- 
pendence', that  the  system  should  be  fundamentally  changed 
In  probing  the  existing  evils,  and  devising  possible 
remedies,  several  of  the  economic  experts  of  the  day  did 
excellent  service.  Under  any  circumstances  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  transform  the  system,  but  the  task  v^as 
rendered  specially  hard,  since  there  were  so  mcuiy  persons 
who  had  come  to  be  directly  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
abuses  and  were  opposed  to  any  reform^     Some  interesting 

1  Aachrott,  The  EngUah  Poor  Law  SytUm,  p.  80. 

s  *«The  practice  of  paying  the  wagea  of  maniifactiiren  oat  of  the  ratea  is 
strongly  illnatrated  in  the  caae  of  GoUnmpton,  at  a  short  diatanoe  from  TivertOD, 
where  the  weaying  of  aerge  and  oloth  ia  carried  on  by  two  mannfaotarer8...oiDe  of 
theae  mannfactgrera  however  reoeiyea  at  present  regular  annual  paymenta  from 
the  pariahea  in  the  neighbourhood  to  employ  their  paupers,  the  sums  paid  being 
leaa  than  the  coat  of  their  support  by  the  pariahea... the  first  effect  of  aoch 
a  meaaure  was  to  increase  the  number  of  persons  unemployed  at  GoUumpton  and 
consequently  to  reduce  wagea"  {Bqxfrta,  etc.  1834,  zxvn.  48).  Thia  was  not 
a  solitary  case.  *'  A  manufactory  worked  by  paupera  ia  a  rival  with  which  one 
paying  ordinary  wagea  of  course  cannot  compete,  and  in  thia  way  a  Maccleafleld 
manufacturer  may  find  himaelf  under-sold  and  ruined  in  consequence  of  mal- 
administration of  the  Poor  Laws  in  Essex.'*  lb,  48.  Similar  evidence  comes 
from  Leicestershire.  "  From  the  practice  of  parish  officers,  where  trade  ia  perhaps 
anifering  under  temporary  depreasion,  soliciting  work  for  the  number  of  men  on 
their  hands  from  the  various  manufacturers  (at  any  price),  and  making  up  the 
remainder  neeeaaaxy  for  the  aupport  of  their  f amiliea  out  of  the  poor  rate,  good 
trade  bbcomes  in  a  great  measure  annihilated.  Stocks  become  too  abundant,  and 
when  a  demand  revivea  the  markets  are  not  cleared  before  a  check  ia  again 
experienced,  the  same  practice  ia  renewed  by  the  parish  officers,  and  thua  the  wily 
manufacturer  produces  hia  goods,  to  the  great  emolument  of  himself,  half  at  the 
ooet  of  the  agricultural  interest."   lb.  48. 

*  See  above,  p.  720. 

*  There  was  no  end  to  the  ramifications  of  the  mischief  in  these  paiqteriaed 
parishes ;  many  of  the  workhouses,  which  had  once  existed,  had  fallen  into  decay ; 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  perfectly  sale  buainesa  to  be  done  in  providing  for 
the  requirements  of  the  paupera  and  obtaining  payment  from  the  parish.  "  The 
owner  of  cottage  property,'*  said  lir  Nassau  Senior,  **  found  in  the  parish  a  liberal 
and  aolvent  tenant,  and  the  petty  shop-keeper  and  publican  attended  the  Yestiy  to 
vote  allovrancea  to  his  customers  and  debtors.  The  rental  of  a  pauperiaed  pariah 
waa,  like  the  revenue  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  a  prey  of  which  every  adminiatrator 
hoped  to  get  a  ahare."    {Edinbvrgh  Beview,  Vol.  lxzzv.  p.  23.) 
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enqniries  had  been  instituted  by  a  Select  Committee  in  1817 ;  ^•i>- 1776 
but  no  useAil  result  accrued  from  their  laboura    Matters"^ 
dragged  on  till  the  Beformed  Parliament  set  to  work  to 
investigate  the  subject  with  characteristic  energy,  and  a 
Boyal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1832. 

The  Report  of  the  Commission^  testifies  to  the  most 
curious  variety  in  regard  to  the  machinery  for  the  adminis-  binder 
tration  of  relief  in  different  districts',  and  to  the  disastrous /^idmo/' 
results  of  the  policy  which  had  been  generally  pursued*.  J5^^ 
There  were  some  exceptions  which  proved  the  rule.  At 
Southwell  in  Nottinghamshire,  Sir  George  Nicholls  had 
given  great  attention  to  the  management  of  the  work- 
house ;  under  his  advice  out-door  relief  was  refused  to  the 
able-bodied,  and  given  but  rarely  to  others.  The  rates 
were  reduced  by  this  means  between  1820  and  1823  from 
£2,006  to  £517,  and  they  remained  at  the  latter  figured 
Similar  experience  was  adduced  from  Bingham  and  Cookham 
and  Hatfield^  where  the  able-bodied  men  were  only  al- 
lowed the  opportunity  of  work  at  less  than  the  current 
rates  of  wages;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  were  parishes 
where  the  pauper  appeared  to  be  supreme.  At  Cholesbury 
in  Buckinghamshire,  the  poor-rate  had  risen  from  £10.  11^. 
in  1801  to  £367  in  1832.  Here  the  whole  land  was  offered 
to  the  assembled  poor,  but  they  thought  it  wiser' to  decline 
and  have  it  worked  for  their  advantage  on  the  old  system*. 
This  was  an  extreme  instance  of  an  evil  that  existed  in 
different  degrees  throughout  the  country  generally.  The 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  helps  us  to  imderstand  how 
this  disastrous  state  of  affairs  had  been  brought  about ;  their 
suggestions  as  to  remedial  legislation  were  based  on  a  careful 
diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

The  whole  machinery  which  had  been  created  by  the 
Elizabethan  statute  had  got  out  of  working  order;  the 
control  which  had  been  exercised  by  the  Council  in  the  period 

^  Report  from  ComnUuionera  for  inquiring  into  the  AdnUniairaiion  and 
Praetiedl  Operation  of  the  Poor  Lawe,    {Reports,  etc.,  1834,  zxvn.) 

>  Many  parishes  retained  the  Elizabethan  system,  some  were  incorporated 
onder  Gilbert's  Act,  and  some  had  private  Acts.    See  p.  578  aboTe. 

s  See  above,  719  n.  8. 

*  NichoUs,  Hiet.  of  Foot  Law,  u.  229,  230;  Becher,  The  Anti-pauper  SysUm 
(1828),  18.  *  R^^U,  1834,  zzyiz.  •  Ashcrott,  op.  eit,  32. 
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A.1^776  before  the  Civil  War  had  ceased  to  be  effective.  Here  and 
there  exceptional  men  devoted  themselves  to  grappling  with 
the  difficalties  of  the  task  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
oentuiy,  and  the  poor  relief  in  their  localities  was  admirably 
managed ;  but  there  were  no  means  of  bringing  the  practice 
in  other  places  up  to  this  standard.  Throughout  the  oountiy 
generally  the  local  authorities,  whether  parochial  overseers  or 
county  justices,  varied  between  a  policy  of  extreme  severity 

Neither  the  and  ono  of  unwisc  laxity.  The  duty  of  the  overseers,  as  they 
had  for  the  most  part  understood  and  acted  upon  it,  had 
been  that  of  defending  the  parish  against  the  establishment 
of  new  claims  upon  it,  and  of  relieving  the  poor  without  any 
unnecessary  cost.  The  tradition  of  the  office  had  been  one  of 
harshness;  this  is  the  impression  conveyed  by  Dr  Bums' 
pungent  sentences  in  1764.  ''  The  office  of  an  overseer  seems 
to  be  understood  to  be  this :  to  keep  an  extraordinary  look- 
out to  prevent  persons  coming  to  inhabit  without  certificates, 
and  to  fly  to  the  justices  to  remove  them ;  and  if  a  man 
brings  a  certificate,  then  to  caution  all  the  inhabitants  not  to 
let  him  a  tBurm  of  £10  a  year,  and  to  take  care  to  keep  him 
out  of  all  parish  offices;  to  warn  them,  if  they  will  hire 

servants,  to  hire  them  half-yearly, or,  if  they  do  hire  them 

for  a  year,  then  to  endeavour  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  them 
before  the  yearns  end,  and  so  to  get  rid  of  them.  To  bind  out 
poor  children  apprentices,  no  matter  to  whom,  or  to  what 
trade,  but  to  take  especial  care  that  the  master  live  in  another 
parish  \"  It  does  not  appear  that  there  had  been  any  marked 
improvement  in  the  intervening  period'.    Certainly  in  those 

1  Bom,  Hietory  of  Poor  Law,  211. 

s  See  Gilbert,  Oofuideratiana  on  the  Bills  for  the  Better  Relief  and  Employ/' 
meat  of  the  Poor  (1787),  p.  U.  Also  the  stotement  in  1884:  ««A8  a  bodf 
I  found  annual  OTerseera  wholly  incompetent  to  discharge  the  daties  of  their 
office,  either  from  the  interference  of  priyate  occupations,  or  from  a  want  of 
experience  and  skill;  bat  most  frequently  from  both  these  causes,  their  object 
is  to  get  through  the  year  with  as  little  nnpopuhuity  and  trouble  as  possible^ 
their  successors  therefore  hsTc  frequently  to  complain  of  demands  left  unsettled 
and  rates  uncollected,  either  from  carelessness  or  a  desire  to  gain  the  trifling 
popularity  of  baring  called  for  fewer  assessments  than  usual.  In  rural  distriets 
the  overseers  are  fanners;  in  towns  generally  shopkeepers;  and  in  riUages 
usually  one  of  each  of  those  classes.  The  superiority  of  salaried  assistant-oTer- 
seers  is  admitted  whereTer  they  exist,  and  in  nearly  all  the  instances  where 
a  eelect  Testry  has  fsllen  into  desuetude,  the  assistant-oTsrseer  has  been  retained. 
In  short  so  bad  is  the  annual  system  considered,  that  an  enactment  was  fMquent^ 
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parishes  where  the  Elizabethan  administration  was  retained  ^^'^^ 
and  the  office  was  an  annual  one,  the  duties  were  discharged 
in  a  most  perfunctory  manner^. 

It  cannot  be  said,  moreover,  that  the  supervision  exercised 
over  these  parochial  officers  by  the  county  magistrates  was  f»r  Oe 
either  judicious  or  effective.  They  appear  to  have  been'''*' 
disinclined  to  support  the  overseers  in  any  case  whatever. 
The  officials  had  got  a  reputation  for  harshness;  and  the 
justices  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  easy  course  was 
also  the  safe  one,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  ahnost  in- 
variably supported  the  claims  of  applicants  for  relief,  however 
undeserving  they  might  be'-*.    There  seems  to  have  been  a 

proposed  for  oompelling  all  parishes  to  appoint  and  remunerate  permanent  oTer- 
seers."   Bq^arte,  1834,  zxvii.  p.  66. 

^  The  system  of  farming  the  poor-honse  presented  the  means  by  which  the 
OTerseers  conld  get  rid  of  their  responsibilities  at  least  cost.  It  appears  to  haTe 
had  disastrous  results  according  to  Sir  W.  Tonng,  Oonsideratioiu  on  the  aubjeet  of 
Foor-house»  or  Worh-hotue8,  1796,  p.  8,  and  it  does  not  eyen  seem  to  have  been 
economical.  Compare  A  Charge  to  the  Overaeera  of  the  Poor,  by  Sir  T.  Bernard. 
*' We  find,  from  the  different  returns  thronghont  the  kingdom,  that,  where  work- 
houses have  been  farmed,  though  there  was  some  saving  at  first,  yet  in  a  few  years 
the  ezpensee  have  thereby  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  poor-rate  accumulated 
to  an  alarming  amount.  Where,  indeed,  a  principal  land-owner,  or  land-occupier, 
of  a  parish  can  be  induced  to  contract  for  the  parish  workhouse,  he  has  an  interest 
In  the  permanent  improvement  of  its  condition,  and  in  the  diminution  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  poor ;  but  where  a  Tagrant  speculating  contractor  visits  your  parish,, 
with  a  view  of  making  his  incidental  profit  by  farming  your  workhouse,  we  trust 
you  will  consider  the  Christian  principle  of  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by;  and 
that  yon  will  not  confide  the  poor,  whose  guardian  and  protector  it  is  your  duty 
to  be,  to  one,  into  whose  hands  you  would  not  trust  an  acre  of  your  land,  or  any 
portion  of  your  own  property."    Hunter,  Oeorgieal  Essays^  n.  179. 

s  "Dr  Webb,  Master  of  Clare  Hall,  the  present  Vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity,  has  acted  as  county  magistrate  for  more  than  sixteen  years ;  and  being 
resident  a  great  part  of  the  year  at  his  vicarage  in  littlington,  he  has  personally 
superintended  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  that  parish,  as  well  as  in  Great  Qransden,. 
In  Huntingdonshire,  where  the  college  has  been  obliged  to  occupy  a  farm  of 
700  acres,  in  consequence  of  their  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  tenant  for  the  same* 
at  any  price.  He  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  great  part  of  the  burthen  of  actual 
relief  to  the  poor  arises  from  the  injudicious  interference  of  magistrates,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  th^  overrule  the  discretion  of  the  overseers.  He  has 
attempted  in  both  the  parishes  above-mentioned  to  introduce  a  more  strict  and 
oircumspeet  system  of  relief— with  great  success  in  Littlington,  as  appears  by  the 
descending  scale  of  poor-rates  in  that  parish  since  1816;.. .the  population  at  the 
same  time  having  nearly  doubled  itself  since  1801.  ...In  Gransden  he  has  found 
less  success,  being  seldom  personally  present  there,  and  acting  principally  through 
his  bailiff.  Also  he  had  had  less  time  by  some  years  for  effecting  any  steady 
improvement  in  that  parish.  He  showed  me,  however,  1^  a  reference  to  the 
books,  that  he  had  made  the  practice  of  allowing  relief  to  married  men,  when 
€.♦  49 
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A.D.  1776   misplaced  sense  of  duty  in  this  matter  \  and  the  liberal  spirit 
~~  in  which  they  treated  the  particular  cases  which  came  before 

them,  rendered  it  almost  impracticable  for  a  capable  over- 
seer' to  render  the  parochial  administration  even  temporarily 
efficient.  As  the  Commissioners  reported  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  districts  they  had  examined, "  the  fund,  which  the  43id 
of  Elizabeth  directed  to  be  employed  in  setting  to  work 

employed  by  individuals,  in  respect  of  their  families,  entirely  disappear  from  tlie 
late  aooonnts.  The  principal  impediment  to  the  introduction  of  a  better  system, 
he  foond  in  the  power  of  the  pauper,  when  refnied  relief  by  the  overseer,  to  apply 
to  the  bench  in  petty  sessions ;  which  nothing  hut  the  advantsge  of  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  own  parishioners,  and  of  uniting  in  himself  the  functions,  not 
the  offlee,  of  overseer  and  magistrate,  enabled  him«  by  perseverance,  to  overocoae. 
The  following  case  is  a  sample  of  their  unwillingness  to  take  the  dronmstanoes  or 
character  of  the  applicant  into  dne  oonsideratioiL  He  refused  relief  (Nov.  27th, 
1829)  to  Samuel  Spencer,  knowing  him  to  have  received  a  legacy  of  4001.  within 
two  or  three  years  before  the  application.  The  man  applied  to  the  bench  in  iietty 
sessions,  where  Dr  Webb  produced  to  them  an  extract  from  the  will  (proved  1826), 
and  the  assurance  of  the  executor  that  he  had  paid  the  paujMr  money  since 
proving  the  will,  to  the  amount  above-mentioned.  Notwithstanding  this,  they 
made  an  order  of  relief ;  and  the  man  (able-bodied)  has  been  from  time  to  time  on 
the  rates  ever  since."  jSa;tra«tf /nisi /n/ormofionrscenwd,  pp.  125, 126.  Appendi* 
to  First  Jiepartfnm  the  Oommitntmen  on  the  Poor  Latoa,  1884,  xxvnz.  p.  240. 

^  Flrebendary  Gisbome  in  writing  on  the  duty  of  magistrates  as  regards  the 
poor,  seems  to  think,  that  their  sole  function  was  to  be  merciful,  and  not  to  help 
to  render  the  eystem  efficient.   Enquiry  into  efts  Duties  of  Man  (1796). 

s  "At  Over,"  says  Mr  Power,  "a  village  not  far  from  Gottenham,  I  foond 
a  person  of  great  judgment  and  experience  in  Mr  Bobinson,  the  principal  fanner 
in  that  place.  He  is  now  serving  the  office  of  overseer  for  the  fourth  time.  At 
present  there  are  40  men  and  more  upon  the  pariah ;  the  average  during  eight 
months  is  26.  Part  of  this  arises  from  fanners  living  at  Willingham  and 
Swavesey.  occupying  about  one-fifth  of  Over  pariah ;  these  persons  employ  none 
but  Williugham  and  Swavesey  labourers ;  it  arises  also  in  part  from  the  growing 
indifference  to  private  employment  generated  by  the  system  of  parish  relieL 
A  man  with  a  wife  and  four  children  is  entitled  to  lOe.,  and  more  from  the  pariah 
for  doing  nothing ;  by  working  hard  in  private  employ  he  could  only  earn  12*., 
and  the  difference  probably  he  would  require  in  additional  sustenance  for  himself; 
consequently  all  motive  to  seek  work  vanishes.  Coming  into  ofl&oe  this  year, 
Mr  Bobinson  found  12  married  men  on  the  box,  some  of  the  best  men  in  the 
parish ;  he  knew  they  could  get  work  if  they  chose  at  that  time ;  he  set  them  to 
work  digging  a  piece  of  land  of  his  own  at  Sd.  a  rod ;  they  earned  that  week  only 
about  la,  6d.  each,  though  they  might  have  earned  12«. ;  and  the  next  week  they 
disappeared  to  a  man.  He  complains  bitterly  of  the  obstruction  given  to  these 
exertions  by  the  decisions  of  the  magistrates ;  they  aro  always  sgainst  him,  and 
he  regrets  some  unpleasant  words  spoken  to  him  very  lately  l^  one  of  the  bench. 
On  one  occasion  he  had  refused  payment  of  their  money  to  some  men  who  would 
not  keep  their  proper  hours  of  work  upon  the  road;  th^  complained  to  the 
bench  at  Oambridge,  and  beat  him  as  usual,  and  returned  to  Over,  wearing 
favours  in  their  hats  and  button-holes;  and  in  the  evening  a  body  of  them 
edllected  hi  front  of  his  house,  and  shouted  in  triumph."    Reports,  18S4,  xzvn.  77. 
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children  and  persons  capable  of  labour,  but  using  no  daily  f^ftji^''* 
trade,  and  in  the  necessary  relief  of  the  impotent,  is  applied  gg^cised 
to  purposes  opposed  to  the  letter,  and  still  more  to  the  spirit  ^•^'^^. 
of  that  Law,  and  destructive  to  the  morals  of  the  most  ami 
numerous  class,  and  to  the  welfis^e  of  all\" 

Considerable  changes  were  needed  to  give  effect,  under 
altered  circumstances,  to  the  aims  which  the  Elizabethan 
legislators  had  had  in  view.  The  Commissioners  of  1832^^^^ 
advocated  the  introduction  of  one  type  of  administrative « eentmZ 
machinery  throughout  the  country  generally',  and  advised 
the  appointment  of  a  Poor-law  Commission,  which  might  be 
a  permanent  authority  in  all  matters  of  administration,  and 
which  might  use  its  influence  to  bring  up  the  practice  of 
the  local  functionaries  in  every  part  of  the  country  to 
a  satisfBictory  level*.  There  was  need  for  the  reintroduction 
of  a  central  authority  to  exercise  a  general  supervision,  as 
the  Council  had  done  in  Elizabethan  time& 

They  also  proposed  to  adopt  the  safe  course  of  being 
guided  by  actual  experience  in  regard  to  the  granting  of 
assistance,  and  laid  down  the  principle  "that  those  modes  of  to  intro- 
administering  relief,  which  have  been  tried  wholly  or  partially,  better 
and  have  produced  beneficial  results  in  some  districts  be^^' 
introduced  with   modifications  according  to  local  circum- 
stances, and  carried  into  complete  execution  in  all^"    The  first 
recommendation  which  they  made  was  that  "  of  abolishing  all 
relief  to  able-bodied  persons  or  their  &milies  except  in  well 
regulated  workhouses."    The  re-institution  of  a  workhouse 
te8t^  which  had  been  abandoned  in  1782  and  1795,  was  the 
comer-stone  of  the  new  policy' ;  but  in  order  that  this  position 
might  be  secured,  it  was  necessary  that  proper  management 

1  MqwrUf  1834,  xxvn.  p.  8. 

s  On  the  whole  thej  recommended  the  system  which  wu  in  Togne  in  the 
Gilbert  incorporations  as  a  model  for  general  adoption. 

s  BeporU,  1834,  zzvn.  167.      « Ih,  1884,  zrnx.  p.  146.     •  See  above,  719  n.  8. 

•  It  is  extraordinary  to  see  how  many  years  passed,  after  the  House  of  Commons 
was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  recasting  the  system,  before  the  change  was 
actually  carried  out.  The  Btpcrt  of  the  Commons  Committee  in  1769  advocates 
a  scheme  which  is  similar  in  many  features  to  that  actually  adopted  (C.  /.  zxTm. 
699) ;  it  appears  to  have  been  the  basis  of  Mr  Gilbert's  first  bill  which  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1766  {C.  J.  zzx.  164)  and  was  read  a  second  time  in  the 
House  of  Lords  (L.  J.  xxxj.  107)  but  never  became  law  {Pari.  Hist.  zvnz.  644  and 
zxu.  301). 

49—2 
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A.D.  1776  should  be  introduced,  as  the  condition  of  the  existing  houses, 
"^^^*  especially  in  small  parishes,  was  disgraceful  in  the  extreme*. 
The  Poor  The  Act  of  1834,  which  embodied  the  recommendations  of 
mZtiw^  the  Ciommissioners  in  a  less  stringent  form  than  they  would 
themselves  have  desired,  was  passed  by  large  majorities*. 
The  new  system  did  not  get  into  complete  working  order  for 
nearly  ten  years ;  but  during  that  period,  local  administration 
was  transferred  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  elected  for  the  pur- 
pose in  each  newly  constituted  union,  and  they  employed 
salaried  relieving  officers'.  A  central  authority  was  created  in 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  who  were  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  control  of  public  relief,  and  were  empowered 
to  make  rules  for  the  management  of  the  poor,  the  government 
of  workhouses,  and  the  education  and  apprenticeship  of  poor 
reformed  children.  Much  of  their  time,  during  the  first  years  of  the 
h(mM  Commission,  was  taken  up  with  the  formation  of  unions  of 
parishes  for  the  provision  of  workhouses,  with  introducing  a 
proper  classification  of  the  inmates,  and  similar  regulations  in 
regard  to  discipline  and  diet,  and  with  the  lajdng  down  of 
orders  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  relief.  They  were 
also  given  power  to  remove  any  workhouse  master  and  any 
paid  officer  for  incompetence,  and  without  their  permission 
no  salaried  officer  might  be  dismissed.  In  this  way  the  per- 
manent officials  were  taught  to  look  to  the  central  government 
for  orders  rather  than  to  the  local  board.  Permanence  was 
assured  to  them  only  if  they  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  central 
government.    The  Act  further  directed  the  Commissioners 

1  A.  Yoimg,  Conduct  of  Worlthoueea,  1798,  in  Annala,  xxzn.  887.  Also  the 
following  remarks  of  the  Conunissioners.  "  In  snch  parishes,  when  OTerbnrtheDed 
with  poor,  we  usually  And  the  building  called  a  workhouse  occupied  by  GO  or  80 
paupers,  made  up  of  a  dozen  or  more  neglected  children  (under  the  care,  perhaps, 
of  a  pauper),  about  twenty  or  thirty  able-bodied  adult  paupers  of  both  sexes,  and 
probably  an  equal  number  of  aged  and  impotent  persons,  proper  objects  of  relief. 
Amidst  these  the  mothers  of  bastard  children  and  prostitutes  live  without  shame, 
and  associate  freely  with  the  youth,  who  hare  also  the  examples  and  oonTBrsatian 
of  the  frequent  inmates  of  the  county  gaol,  the  poacher,  the  vagrant,  the  decayed 
beggar,  and  other  characters  of  the  worst  description.  To  these  may  often  be 
added  a  solitary  blind  person,  one  or  two  idiots,  and  not  unfrequently  are  heard, 
from  amongst  the  rest,  the  incessant  ravings  of  some  neglected  lunatic  In  aoeli 
receptacles  the  sick  poor  are  often  immured."   Beportt,  1834,  xxvn.  170. 

«  4  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76. 

s  Under  the  new  rigime  the  OTerseer  was  relieyed  of  much  of  his  responsibili^ 
and  sank  into  the  position  of  a  rate-coUector. 
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to  make  rules  for  outdoor  relie£    These  rules,  which  forbade  ^f^l^'^^ 
relief  to  the  able-bodied,  were  only  applied  at  first  in  the^,^ 
worst  districts,  but  were  gradually  extended  to  the  whole  ^^^^^ 
country*.   During  the  commercial  depression  of  1836,  a  great  ^^^ 
strain  was  put  upon  the  new  system,  and  the  Commissioners  bodied; 
came  in  for  a  full  share  of  that  unpopularity  which  the  officials, 
under  the  older  system,  had  so  studiously  endeavoured  to  avoid. 
Indeed  there  seemed  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Parlia- 
ment would  renew  their  powers,  at  the  end  of  the  five  years 
for  which  they  had  been  appointed.     But  the  account  of  the 
work  they  had  actually  done,  which  they  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, spoke  strongly  in   their  favour.     Their  powers  were 
continued,  jfrom  year  to  year,  until  1842,  and  then  for  five 
years;  before  this  term  of  office  expired,  they  drew  up  the 
General  Order  of  1847 ;  this  lays  down  rules  for  continuing 
to  work  the  new  system'  which  the  Commissioners  had 
introduced.     The  public  were  beginning  to  realise,  moreover, 
that  the  functions  which  had  been  discharged  by  the  Com- 
missioners could  not  be  discontinued;  and  the  Poor  "Law  it  hat 
Board  was  organised  as  a  permanent  Government  department  t^^a^ised 
in  1847*.    The  whole  of  England  was  divided  into  ©leven  ^^^jonent 
districts,  over  which  Inspectors  were  appointed.    It  became  dt^ort- 
their  duty  to  see  that  the  orders  of  the  central  authority 
were  carried  out,  while  supervision  over  local  bodies  could 
be    exercised   by  the  systematic  audit  of  their  accounts. 
The  new  department  was  also  brought  into  closer  relations 
with  the  House  of  Commons.    The  Commissioners  had  been 
occasionally  placed  in  a  disagreeable  position  fix)m  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  official  to  defend  their  conduct  when  it 
was  criticised  in  Parliament;  but  under  the  new  Act  the 
President  of  the  Board  was  eligible  to  sit  in  Parliament  and 

1  This  was  done  by  fhe  Oatdoor  Belief  Prohibitory  Order  of  1844. 

s  Aschrott,  op.  cit.  47.  Sir  I.  F.  Lewia,  Sir  J.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre,  and  Sir 
George  Nicholls  were  the  three  GominiBsioners  who  accomplished  this  great  work. 
Ohadwick  was  their  secretary.  Their  action,  of  course,  was  deeply  resented  by 
the  paupers  and  those  who  were  interested  in  the  abuses  of  the  old  system ;  bnt  it 
also  foond  many  critics  among  doctrinaire  politicians,  who  were  afraid  of  the 
Inflaence  of  centralised  departments,  and  anzlons  that  those  who  raised  the 
money  for  the  rates  should  hare  a  full  responsibility  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  employed.    McCulloch,  Principles  of  Political  Economy ^  424. 

*  The  Poor  Law  Board  was  merged  in  the  Local  GoTemment  Board  in  1871. 
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AJ>«1776   answer  for  the  proceedings  of  his  department,  or  initiate 
~~~^  legislative  improvements.    By  the  establishment  of  a  centra] 

authority  with  a  power  of  control,  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  exercised  by  the  Council  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the 
worst  evils  which  had  characterised  the  long  era  of  chaos 
were  brought  to  an  end  But  the  new  administrative  system, 
in  all  its  parts,  was  the  creation  of  Parliament;  it  was  in 
complete  accord  with  the  institutions  of  a  countiy  which, 
while  still  preserving  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  had 
come  to  be  very  democratic  in  fact. 

269.  When  Parliament  was  dealing  with  such  matters 
as  the  removal  of  the  personal  disabilities  of  workmen  and 
the  reform  of  poor  law  administration,  the  philanthropists 
and  the  economists  could  unite  in  approving  the  changes. 
TheEec  It  was  a  different  matter,  however,  when  public  attention 
^redthat  was  Called  to  the  baneful  conditions  under  which  work  was 
Vun^^  carried  on.  Antagonism  began  to  develop  at  once.  The 
*<>"*■»  economists  believed  that  any  shortening  of  hours  would 
certainly  involve  a  reduction  of  the  output,  and  that  a 
reduction  of  wages  must  necessarily  follow.  They  were  of 
opinion  that  this  decrease  of  command  over  the  comforts  and 
requisites  of  life  would  be  fraught  with  serious  evil  for  the 
poorer  classes.  Since  it  involved  this  prospective  loss  o£ 
wages  and  food,  any  gain  to  health,  that  might  accrue  from 
shortened  hours,  seemed  to  them  wholly  illusory.  The  agita- 
tors seemed  to  be  mere  sentimentalists,  who  wilfully  shut 
their  eyes  to  plain  facts;  the  crusade  might  have  appeared 
more  reasonable,  if  the  English  manufacturers  had  had  a 
monopoly  and  could  conduct  their  business  as  they  pleased ; 
but  in  the  existing  conditions  of  trade,  the  employers  felt 
that  they  were  not  free  agents,  and  resented  being  branded 
as  criminals.  Foreign  tariffs  were  prohibitive,  and  foreign 
industry  was  advancing ;  and  as  the  restrictions  on  the  import 
of  com  hindered  the  sale  of  our  goods  abroad,  manufeu^turers 
found  it  difficult  to  make  any  profit.  It  was  stated  in  1833 
that  for  the  seven  preceding  years,  the  cotton-spinners  had 
hardly  been  able  to  carry  on  business  at  all^  that  the  trade 
was  in  a  most  uncertain  condition,  and  that  capital  was 

1  8  HanMurd,  xix.  897. 
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being  frightened  away  to  new  investments^  The  pbil- ^]^''^^* 
anthropists  were  inclined  to  assume  that  English  textile  manu- 
fSEu^turers  had  such  a  commanding  position  that,  even  if  the 
hours  were  reduced  and  the  cost  of  production  increased,  we 
could  still  hold  our  own.  Many  of  the  operatives  hoped  that, 
when  the  product  was  limited,  prices  would  rise  and  their 
own  wages  would  improve*.    But  this  optimist  view  had  ^oovid  drive 

or  r  atooy  trade 

little  to  support  it.    The  cotton  manu&cture  was  springing 
up,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  France;  the  annual 
output  of  these  two  countries  alone  was  two-thirds  of  that  of 
Britain',  and  there  was  a  real  danger  of  driving  away  trade, 
and  therefore  employment,  altogether.   As  Lord  Althorp  said, 
when  criticising  the  original  form  of  the  Factory  measiure  in 
1833,  "Should  its  effect  be  (and  he  feared  it  was  but  too 
reasonable  to  apprehend  it  might  be)  to  increase  the  power 
of  foreigners  to  compete  in  the  British  market,  and  so  to 
cause  the  decline  of  the  manufacturing  interest  of  the  country 
•  ♦  •  so  fer  from  a  measure  of  humanity  it  would  }i%cMdaddio 
one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  cruelty  that  could  be  inflicted^"  o/<Ae' 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  *^*^'»'» 
opponents  of  the  Factory  Acts  as  necessarily  callous  to 
human  suffering. 

At  the  same  time  the  economic  experts  concentrated  their  ^  they 
attention  so  much  on  the  production  of  increased  quantities  ready  to 
of  material  goods,  as  the  only  means  by  which  amelioration  J«^^l^ 
could  be  effected,  that  they  seemed  to  attach  very  little  jJJJ^jJ^ 
importance  to  measures  for  the  direct  protection  of  human  eompetiUon 

vuu  fin* 

life,  even  in  cases  when  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  foreign  poanbu, 
competition.  Th^chimney-sweep  boys  were  a  dass  who 
were  subjected  to  bnitiBd^iIPlreatment;  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  regulate  the  tiade  in  1788',  but  this  measure  was 
very  ineffective,  to  judge  by  the  shocking  revelations  which 
were  made  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1816*. 
The  laissez  /aire  economists  were  not  easily  impressed  how- 
ever, and  their  quarterly  organ,  after  reciting  some  of  the 

1  Reports,  eU.,  1883,  zz.  64,  871.  >  Ih,  xz.  40. 

»  8  Hansard,  zix.  911.  «  Ih,  221.  <  28  Geo.  HI.  c  48. 

0  Report  from  the  CommiUee  on  Employment  of  Boys  in  Sweeping  of  Chimniea, 
Reporter  1817,  TZ.  171. 
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A.D.  1776  terrible  suffering  that  was  wantonly  inflicted,  continues: 
"  After  all  we  must  own  that  it  was  quite  right  to  throw  out 
the  Bill  for  prohibiting  the  sweeping  of  chimneys  by  boys — 
because  humanity  is  a  modem  invention;  and  there  are 
many  chimneys  in  old  houses  that  cannot  possibly  be  swept 
in  any  other  manner^"  The  agitation  on  the  subject  con- 
tinued, however,  and  much  more  stringent  rules  were  success- 
fully introduced  in  1834". 

In  the  meantime,  public  attention  was  being  steadily 
directed  to  the  fectory  children,  and  to  the  prejudicial  effects 
of  the  logg^hqurs  during  which  many  of  them  were  accustomed 
to  work.  "The  Act  of  1802  was  easily  evaded,  as  children 
who  were  not  regularly  apprenticed  did  not  obtain  protection 
-fVg;*?*  under  it.  The  impulse  for  a  fresh  agitation  on  the  subject 
Robert  fl^as  given  by  Robert  Owen',  who  aimed  at  reconstituting  the 
*****  ^  conditions  of  factory  life,  so  that  a  better  type  of  factory 
operative  might  be  developed.  He  did  not  aim  merely  at 
protecting  individuals,  but  at  introducing  a  better  system. 
In  1815  he  published  his  Observations  an  the  effect  of  ike 
rnanufactwring  system,  with  hints  for  the  improvement  of  those 
parts  of  it  which  are  m^st  injurious  to  health  and  morals,  and 
endeavoured  to  interest  Sir  Robert  Feel  in  the  passing  of  a 
fresh  Act,  which  should  render  some  of  the  changes  he  had 
made  at  New  Lanark,  compulsory  on  other  employers;  he 
was  particularly  anxious  that  no  child  of  less  than  ten  years 
of  age  should  be  set  to  work  in  a  mill,  that  until  they  were 
twelve  they  should  only  work  six  hours,  and  that  the  hours  of 
labour  should  be  reduced  to  ten  and  a  half  for  all^  A  Select 
Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter,  and  much 
interesting  evidence  was  put  on  record',  but  no  immediate 
action  was  taken;  the  Act  which  was  passed  in  1819*  greatly 

1  Edinburgh  Meview,  1819,  zzxn.  820.  The  radical  paper,  the  Gorgon^  was 
also  inclined  to  sneer  at  the  Honse  of  Commons  for  '*it8  ostentations  display  of 
humanity"  in  dealing  with  ''triyiaUties  "  like  the  Slare  Trade,  the  climbing  boys, 
and  the  condition  of  children  in  factories,  p.  S41  (18  March.  1819). 

•  4  and  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  85. 

*  See  Sir  B.  Peel's  evidence  in  the  Beport  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  . 
be/ore  the  Select  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Children  employed  in  the  CotUm 
Manufaeturea  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1816),  m.  870. 

<  Bobert  Owen,  ObHtvationa^  p.  9.  ^  Reports  (1816),  nz.  386. 

^  59  Geo.  m.  o.  66.    It  prohibited  the  labour  of  children  under  nine  years  of 
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disappointed  Robert  Owen's  hopes.    It  did  not  insist  on  ^^^'^^ 
ten  hours  limit,  and  its  provisions  remained  inoperative; 
there  was  not  sufficient  inducement  offered  to  stimulate  the 
efforts  of  the  common  informer  to  enforce  its  provisions^  and 
comparatively  little  improvement  resulted  from  the  measure. 

No  considerable  share  of  public  attention  was  directed  to  f !» *»?»'»• 

^  tton  began 

the  subject  till  1830,  when  Mr  Richard  Oastler  began  a  against  the 
crusade  on  the  subject  in  Yorkshire',  and  Michael  Sadler  took  wVkh^  of 
the  matter  up  and  obtained  a  Committee  of  the  House  of      ^^* 
Commons;   he  arranged   to  bring  a  number  of  witnesses 
from  the  &xstoTy  districts  in  order  to  establish  his  point  that 
legislative  interference  was  necessary.   The  session  had  closed, 
however,  before  the  evidence  which  the  employers'  desired  to 
put  in  could  be  heard ;  and  the  sense  of  this  onesidedness 
rankled  in  their  minds,  while  the  assertions  were  in  many  re- 
spects untrustworthy*.  Still,  the  allegations  were  so  frightful 
that  many  people  believed  that  immediate  action  was  necessary 
at  any  cost ;  and  the  proposal,  in  the  following  year,  to  have  a 
Commission  was  treated  as  a  mere  excuse  for  delay*.    Public 
feeling  was  greatly  excited,  and  a  Bill  was  introduced  by 
Mr  Sadler,  and  in  the  following  session  by  Lord  Ashley",  but 
it  was  obviously  impossible  to  attempt  a  remedy  imtil  the 
charges  were  thoroughly  sifted,  and  an  opinion  could  be 
formed  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  evils.    A  Com-  «uJ  a  Cow- 
mission  of  enquiry  was  appointed,  which  was  excellently  wm  op- 
organised,  and  obtained  an  extraordinary  amount  of  acciirate  f!^v« 
information  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

The  Commission  of  1833  specially  addressed  their  en- 
quiries to  the  alleged  degradation  of  the  population  as  a 

age  and  fixed  a  Umit  of  12  honrs,  but  eTen  this  might  be  exceeded  to  xnake  up  for 
stoppages  due  to  vant  of  water-power. 

^  A  reward  was  offered  for  the  common  informer;  bat  as  no  one  but  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  mill  were  in  a  position  to  give  information,  and  thej 
would  haye  lost  their  employment  if  they  had  come  forward  to  initiate  pro- 
ceedings, the  whole  was  inoperatlTe.    Hutohins  and  Harrison,  op.  eit.  86. 

s  Alfred  [Samuel  Sydd],  History  of  the  Factory  Movement,  z.  96.  His  interest 
in  the  position  of  the  slayes  abroad  led  him  to  consider  the  condition  of  operativefl 
at  home.  The  movement  for  factory  reform  was  thus  directly  associated  with  the 
Anti- Slavery  agitation.  •  8  Hansard,  xv.  p.  891. 

*  See  the  opinion  of  Mr  Drinkwater  and  Mr  Power,  Bqtorta,  1888,  xx.  491, 608. 

s  3  Hansard,  xvi.  640. 

<  Mr  Sadler  failed  to  obtain  re-election  in  the  first  reformed  Parliament. 
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A.D.  1776   national  evil ;  and  hence  the  points,  which  demanded  atten- 
~      '       tion,  were  the  influence  of  the  Factory  sjrstem  on  the  children 
who  would  grow  up  to  be  workers,  men  and  women,  of  the 
next  generation.    If  there  was  physical  and  moral  taint  at 
these  sources,  the  future  of  the  English  raoe  was  imperilled  ^ 
The  overworking  of  children,  resulting  as  it  often  did  in 
physical  deformity,  occurred  very  generally,  but  there  were 
different  degrees  in  which   the   evil   existed  in   different 
branches  of  the  textile  trades,  and  it  is  necessaiy  to  consider 
.   them  separately. 
intoiM  L    With  regard  to  the  woollen  trade,  it  appears  that 

TfihJrTm^  there  were  considerable  differences  between  the  conditions  in 
^J^*^  the  West  of  England  and  those  which  existed  in  Yorkshire. 
floooOaih  The  Medical  Commissioners,  after  visiting  the  Stroud  Valley, 
gave  exceedingly  fsivourable  testimony  in  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions of  work  in  that  district',  and  indeed,  throughout  the 
West  of  England  district;  though  the  trade  was  declining* 
and  several  mills  had  been  shut  up.  The  Commissioners 
particularly  testified  to  the  kindly  interest  which  the  em- 
ployers in  this  district  took  in  their  hands^ ;  and  though  there 
were  many  matters  in  which  amelioration  was  possible,  they 
found  that  the  employers  were,  on  the  whole,  ready  to  make 
any  improvements,  the  desirability  of  which  was  pointed  out ; 
they  could  find  no  evidence  that  seemed  to  them  to  justify 
legislative  interference.  The  employers  in  Yorkshire  were 
equally  sure  of  their  position;  the  trustees  of  the  White 
Cloth  Hall  at  Leeds  met  the  Commissioners  with  a  petition 
for  exemption  bom  any  proposed  legislation,  on  the  ground 
that  there  were  no  abuses  in  their  trade  which  called  for  it, 
but  they  failed  to  establish  their  case.  Parts  of  the  work 
were  very  dirty,  though  Mr  Power,  the  District  Commissioner, 
appears  to  have  been  satisfied,  after  his  enquiries,  that  these 
operations  were  not  deleterious*.  From  his  remarks,  it  seems, 
that  the  one  point  on  which  he  was  thoroughly  dissatisfied 
was  the  early  age  at  which  children  went  to  work  in  these 
mills'.    "  The  grand  evil,**  which  offered  the  supreme  ground 

1  ReporU,  etc.,  1883,  xx.  89,  51.  >  Ih,  1888,  zxi.  1& 

•  ReporU,  etc.,  1888,  xx.  951,  960.  «  lb,  1006. 

*  HeporU,  1833,  zz.  601.  •  Jb,  602,  604. 
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for  legislative  interference,  was  "  the  liability  of  children  to  A.D.  ine 
be  exposed,  during  a  very  tender  age,  to  confinement,  and  a  '"^®^' 
standing  position  for  a  period  daily,"  which  was  "  often  pro- 
tracted beyond  their  physical  power  of  endurance^ 


iL  This  cause  of  mischief  was  common  to  all  the  textile  Unen, 
factories;  but  there  were  special  evils  which  were  peculiar 
to  the  linen  trade.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  materi«j,  it 
was  convenient  to  spin  and  weave  flax  when'  it  was  wet ;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  workers  were  subjected  to  a  continual 
spray,  from  which  special  clothing  was  unable  to  protect  ^ 
them  adequately;  while  they  were  also  forced  to  stand  in 
the  wet,  and  their  hands  were  liable  to  j2Q]gstant  sopM  from 
never  being  dry.  Long-continued  work  of  this  kind  was 
fraught  with  serious  mischief,  and  the  Commissioners  felt 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  these  causes  of 
discomfort*.  There  was  besides  a  process  known  as  heckling*, 
which  was  almost  entirely  done  by  children.  The  machines 
used  in  heckling  were  not  large,  so  that  there  could  be  great 
numbers  working  in  each  room;  the  children  had  to  be  on 
the  alert  all  the  time,  and  to  be  so  quick  that  the  strain  on 

^  The  culpability  of  pftrents  for  the  overworkiiig  of  chUdren  fn  their  own 
homes  was  recogmsed  by  the  Children's  Employment  Commission,  who  stated 
that  children  have  a  rigki  to  protection  against  the  abuse  of  parental  power 
{Bq^oris,  1864,  zxn.  26, 26).  The  case  of  sending  them  to  work  in  unwholesome 
conditions  is  less  clear :  **  Up  to  a  certain  period  of  life,  the  children  are  absolntely 
dependent  on  their  parents  for  support ;  and  before  that  period  it  is  that  a  tyranny 
is  often  imposed  on  them,  beyond  their  physical  powers  of  endnrance.  I  have  found 
imdoubted  instances  of  children  Ato  years  old  sent  to  work  thirteen  hoars  a  day ; 
and  frequently  of  children  nine,  ten  and  elcTen  consigned  to  labour  for  fourteen  and 
fifteen  hours.  The  parents,  at  the  same  time,  hare  appeared  to  me,  in  some  of 
these  instances,  sincerely  fond  of  then:  children,  and  griered  at  a  state  of  things 
they  oonsiderad  necessary  to  the  snbaistence  of  themselves  and  families.  The 
parental  feeling,  however,  is  certainly  not  displayed  in  sufficient  intensity  to  be 
trusted  on  this  point,  as  will  haye  been  gathered  most  abundantly  from  the 
CTidence  which  I  hare  heretofore  submitted  to  the  Central  Board ;  I  allude  both 
to  CTidenoe  deriTed  from  the  parents  themselTes,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the 
masters  of  workhouses  in  Leeds  and  the  neighbourhood ;  from  whom  it  appears, 
that  although  the  difference  in  income  from  a  child  employed  as  compared  with 
that  from  a  child  unemployed  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  is  only  U.  or  at  most 
If.  6<i.  in  the  week,  it  nerer  happens  that  they  attempt  to  excuse  the  non-employ- 
ment of  their  children  at  that  age,  by  alleging  the  length  of  the  factory  hours,  or 
that,  in  fact,  they  seek  to  erade  thebr  employment  there  in  any  way,  at  as  early  an 
age  as  they  can  induce  the  masters  to  take  them.'*   BeporU,  1888,  zz.  604. 

s  Beporta,  etc.,  1888,  zz.  828. 

•  lb,  600. 
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—Sso^  f  *^®°^  "^^  ^®^  considerable;  while  a  fiightful  amount  of 
J  dust  was  set  free  in  the  process,  and  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
LV^her&.in  the  room  was  exceedingly  bad. 

iiL     The  conditions  of  cotton-spinning  were  similar,  in 

Imany  ways,  to  those  of  flax,  though  there  was  nowhere  so 

luch  dust  as  in  the  heckling  rooms,  and  no  wet  spinning, 

but  the  temperature  in  which  the  hands  worked  was  often 

wery  high ;  to  this,  the  operatives  did  not  object,  but  it  was 

\nwholesome,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  there  had 

en  any  improvement  in  the  state  of  things  which  existed 

1816. 

aik  miiu.  iv.  The  silk  mills,  in  1833,  were  generally  speaking  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  condition*.  The  work  was  chiefly  done 
by  girls  "who  were  parish  apprentices,  and  there  was  grave 
reason  for  complaint  as  to  the  demoralising  effect  of  huddling 
them  together  during  their  years  of  service,  as  well  as  of  the 
reckless  manner  in  which  they  were  cut  adrift  when  they  had 
served  their  time. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  general  result,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  in  1833,  weaving-sheds  were  not  a  regular 
department  of  a  mill,  and  that  the  mill  hands  were  chiefly 
engaged  in  preparing  the  materials  and  in  spinning,  though 
in  some  cases  the  work  of  cloth  dressing  had  been  added. 
The  early    Though  there  were  some  differences  in  the  machinery  em- 
^J»%m«i«  ployed,  the  necessity  of  standing  for  long  hours  and  of 
^en^       stooping  was  similar  in  most  of  them ;  and  there  is  abundant 
«^»  evidence  that  many  children  were  crippled  {ox.  hie  and  that 

young  women  were  seriously  injured  by  their  occupations. 
The  worsted-spinning  at  Bradford  had  a  special  notoriety  in 
this  respect*.  The  CJommissioners  rightly  connected  it  with 
the  very  early  age  at  which  children  went  to  work,  and  the 
long  hours  during  which  they  were  employed,  and  the 
medical  testimony  proved  that  mischief  of  this  kind  was 
common  in  all  the  great  industrial  centres'.  The  Com- 
missioners are  careful  to  note  that  the  physical  evils  due  to 

1  In  ihifl  branch  of  industry,  as  in  the  woollen  trade,  the  arrangements  in  the 
West  of  England  district  were  so  good  that  the  Commissioners  saw  no  cause  f6r 
legislatiTO  interference.   ReporU,  1838,  zz.  968  (Ap.  B.  1,  70). 

<  B^pwU,  1838,  zz.  608.  •  Ih.  82—85. 
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the  over-fatigue  of  children  were  prevalent  in  the  well-^J^776 
managed,  as  well  as  in  the  badly-managed  mills.  ' 

For  after  all  there  were  mills  and  mills;  and  though  /^ 
there  was  room  for  improvement  in  all  of  them,  the  crying 
evils  were  much  more  pronounced  in  some  cases  than  in 
others.  In  every  respect  the  small  mills  were  decicjedly  the  o-^^^ 
worsts  they  were  carried  on  by  mra^who"Ea3T)ut  comparatively  hod  a 
little  capital,  and  who  had  to  compete  against  the  better  ^^^^. 
machinery  and  better  power  of  their  neighbours'.  These  '*^^»*» 
smaller  mills  were  in  much  greater  need  of  supervision  than 
the  others.  The  cases  where  children  were  severely  punished 
by  the  workmen  they  assisted  were  not  so  common  as  was 
popularly  supposed,  but  it  was  clearly  established  that  this 
practice  was  carried  on  by  some  of  the  slubbers',  though  on 
the  whole  the  evil  was  abating  in  1833\  It  does  not  seem 
that  the  connivance  of  the  masters  in  such  cruelties  was 
proved,  and  in  some  cases  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  them'. 
In  fact  this  abuse  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  due  to  a  few 
of  the  more  dissipated  workmen.  In  regard  to  matters  of 
.  morality,  too,  the  smaller  mills  had  a  bad  reputation.  They 
were  earned  on  by  men  of  a  specially  coarse  type,  who  were 
particularly  inclined  to  tyrannise  over  a  class  but  slightly 
beneath  them,  yet  completely  in  their  power';  there  had 
been  some  improvement,  but  in  all  respects  the  small 
fisictories  were  unfavourably  distinguished^  In  &ct,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  worst  evils  occurred,  not  where  the  capi- 
talist was  so  powerful  that  he  could  do  as  he  liked,  but 
in  cases  where  the  capitalist  was  struggling  for  his  very 
existence,  and  was  forced  to  carry  on  the  trade  in  any  way  he 
could. 

Similarly,  the  small  fieu^tories  were  the  worst  places  in 
regard  to  length  of  hours,  as  it  was  most  difficult  to  enforce 
any  limitafions'T  The' old-fashioned  mills  were  dependent  on 

1  Rt^pwU,  1833,  zx.  26,  68.  >  Ih,  zx.  20,  24, 1840;  zxm.  248. 

•  /6.  1888,  XX.  23,  28,  49.  *  lb,  26.  «  TJ.  28.  «  lb,  20. 

7  F.  Engels,  Condition  of  the  Working  OUute$,  p.  148.  BeporU,  1833,  xx.  24, 
136, 145. 

^  An  illustration  of  this  difficnlty  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  girls  who  worked  as 
dressers  in  the  manufacture  of  Brussels  carpets  at  Kidderminster;  the  conditions 
of  employment  are  thus  described :  "  The  working  hours  are  extremely  irregular. 
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—1850^^^   'water-power;  but  in  many  instances  the  supply  was  in- 
sufficient  and    the    mill    worked  with    great   irregularity. 
whOe theirs  Under  such  circumstances  the  hands  were  obliged  at  times  to 
^waier-    work  for  loug  houTS  wheu  the  water  was  available,  in  order 
m'wn^^  to  make  up  for  a  deficiency  in  their  wages,  owing  to  the  time 
•^^J^J^"^  when  they  had  been  left  idle  fiwm  the  deficiency  of  power. 
time.         This  irregularity  of  employment  was  only  too  apt  to  render 
the  men  dissipated,  as  they  were  forced  to  alternate  periods 
of  excessive  work  and  of  entire  idleness.  They  firequently  had 
to  put  in  extra  hours  without  extra  pay,  in  order  to  make  up 
for  stoppages ;  by  bx  the  worst  cases,  in  connection  with  the 
treatment  of  children,  were  due  to  instances  where  they  were 
under  the  control  of  men  who  were  working  irregularly  and 
with  whom  they  had  to  keep  pace^    The  race  between 
steam-  and  water-power  was  not  finally  decided  in  1833 ;  but 
water-power  was  long  considered  cheaper,  even  though  steam 
was  preferred,  as  without  it  the  manufeusturers  could  not  count 
on  a  constant  supply  of  power.    It  is  thus  obvious  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Commission  things  were  already  beginning  to 
mend.    The  little  mills,  and  water-mills,  were  the  worst  in 
every  respect,  but  they  were  dying  out  in  competition  with 

from  two  caiues:  the  chief  of  these  is  the  dissipated  habits  of  many  of  the 
weayers,  who  remain  idle  for  two  or  three  days,  and  make  up  their  lost  time  by 
working  extra  hoars,  to  finish  their  piece  on  Saturday.  All  the  work  is  paid  by 
the  piece.  The  other  cause  is,  that  the  weaver  has  often  to  wait  for  material 
from  the  master  manofactnrer,  when  particular  shades  of  colour  may  have  to  be 
dyed  for  the  carpet  he  is  weaving.  In  both  oases  this  irregnlarity  tells  vaiy 
seyerely  on  the  drawers,  who  must  attend  the  weaver  at  whatever  time  he  is  at 
work :  they  are  often  called  up  at  three  and  four  in  the  morning,  and  kept  on  for 
sixteen  and  eighteen  hours.  The  drawers  are  entirely  under  the  controul  of  the 
weavers,  both  as  to  their  time  of  work  and  payment;  the  masters  neither 
engaging  them,  nor  exercising  any  farther  controul  than  requiring  them  to  be 
dismissed  by  the  weaver  in'cases  of  misconduct.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  power 
of  overworking  the  drawers  calls  for  interference  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  if 
an  efficient  remedy  can  be  found :  but  this  will  be  difficult,  from  the  system  of  the 
trade.  The  looms  belong  to  the  master  manufacturers,  and  are,  in  most  cases,  in 
what  Ib  termed  his  factory ;  that,  however,  Ib  not  one  large  building,  but  several 
small  houses,  generally  two,  seldom  three  stories  high.  If  there  were  one  building, 
that  could  be  dosed  by  one  key,  the  masters  could  prevent  the  weavers  working 
at  irregular  hours;  but  it  appears,  from  the  evidence  of  Mr  Thomas  Lea,  that 
there  are  only  two  factories  in  the  place  where  this  could  be  done.  The  keys  of 
the  smaller  workshops  are  entrusted  to  foremen,  and  sometimes  a  journeyman, 
and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  any  regulation  for  opening 
and  closing  them  at  fixed  hours."  Reporte,  1833,  zx.  909. 
^  Beports,  etc.,  1838,  zx.  12, 15, 16. 
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the  large  capitalists  who  worked  by  steam.     The  Report  of  ^J^^^^ 
the  Commission  of  1833  enables  us  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  reasons  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  legislate  in  regard 
to  these  deplorable  evils.    Very  many  of  them  were  not  TUevOi 
by  any  means  new,  though  the  introduction  of  the  tBuctory  \ 
system  had  served  to  bring  them  into  light.    The  sanit 
conditions,  under  which  cottage  industry  %vere  carried  on,^^^ 
were  perpetuated  in  the  earlier  fisM^tories,  and  parents  maVI 
occasionally  have  been  harsh  masters  to  the  children  whcT 
helped  them\    Still,  the  evil,  in  its  obvious  forms,  was  of' 
recent  development,  and  there  was  much  mutual  recrimination 
at  the  time  in  regard  to  its  cause.    Colonel  Williams  probably 
expressed  the  commonest  opinion,  both  in  the  House  and 
out-of-doors,  when  he  said  that  "  this  practice  of  overworking 
children  was  attributable  to  the  avarice  of  the  masters'." 
Mr  Hume,  on  the  other  hand,  defended  the  capitalists,  and  as 
he  had  presided  over  the  Select  Committee,  which  reported 
against  the  Combination  Laws,  his  opinion  on  industrial  con- 
ditions was  entitled  to  respect.    He  held  that  the  distress  of 
the  country  was  wholly  due  to  the  com  laws,  and  laid  the 
blame  on  the  owners  of  land*.    Mr  Cobbett,  who  was  member 
for  Oldham  and  had  abundant  opportunity  of  forming  a 
judgment  in  his  own  constituency,  exonerated  the  employers. 
He  held  that  the  immediate  blame  lay  with  the  parents,  but 
that  they  should  not  be  too  harshly  judged,  as  they  were 
driven  to  it  by  the  pressure  of  taxation,  which  as  he  believed 
was  the  ultimate  reason  of  their  distress^ 

1  The  CommisBion  of  1888  called  for  no  eridflnoe  as  to  the  oyerworking  of 
efaildren  who  assisted  their  parents  at  home,  bnt  there  is  no  reason  to  beUeve  that 
they  fared  better  than  their  oompanions  in  the  mills.  In  only  one  point,  and  that 
a  most  imiKxrtant  one,  was  it  alleged  that  the  condition  of  the  domestic  workers 
was  preferable.  Parents  oonld  look  after  their  own  children  and  the  elder  girls  if 
they  worked  at  home,  whilst  the  factories  had  an  evil  repnte.  Careful  parents 
hod  to  choose  between  bringing  np  their  children  to  an  OTererowded  and  nnder^ 
paid  trade,  and  the  risk  of  placing  them  in  demoralising  snrronndings  {Smarts, 
etc,,  1883,  zx.  53S,  688).  The  bad  repnte  of  factories  was  not  improbably  dne  to 
their  being  the  resort  of  apprenticed  children  and  a  shifting  population,  when  they 
were  first  organised.  At  the  same  time  it  is  probable  that  these  erils  HimiTiiaiioi^ 
as  the  smaller  mUls  were  broken  np ;  and  Mr  BoUing,  the  member  for  Bolton, 
appears  to  hare  regarded  the  chaiges  against  the  factories  as  iUosory,  so  far  as 
his  constituency  was  concerned  (8  Hansard,  xix.  910). 

s  8  Hansard,  zv.  1160.  •  lb,  1161.  «  Ih,  1294. 
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So  £bu:  as  the  parents  are  concerned,  it  is  probably  true 
that  many  of  the  baser  sort  were  very  reckless  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  their  children,  and  were  not  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  them  in  order  to  profit  by  their  earnings ;  but  there 
were  many  who  felt  the  evils  most  bitterly,  and  who  petitioned 
for  an  alteration\  At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
onerate them  altogether,  if,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case, 
their  wages  were  as  good  or  better  than  those  of  other 
labourers.  Mr  Power,  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  seems  to 
have  felt  this,  when  he  wrote  that  "  children  ought  to  have 
legislative  protection  fix)m  the  conspiracy  insensibly  formed 
between  the  masters  and  parents  to  tax  them  with  a  degree 
of  toil  beyond  their  strength^."  It  is  probable  that  the 
ftpporfcimity  of  obtaining  the  children's  earnings  wsa  a  tempta- 
tionwfiich  few  parents  could  resist,  even  though  they  might 
afterwards  deeply_r§>gret  Jt,  when  theemployment  resulted 
in  the*  deforaaity  of  tj^fiir-fihildrenT  Thereis  no  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  two  statements,  that  on  the  one  hand  the 
parents  frequently  succumbed  to  this  temptation,  and  that  on 
the  other  they  were  anxious  to  have  the  temptation  removed 

So  far  as  the  landlords,  and  the  com  laws,  are  concerned, 
little  need  be  said.  This  was  a  cause  which  alSected  the 
textile  industries,  like  other  industries,  as  it  rendered  food 
dear  to  all  labourers ;  but  it  will  not  serve  to  account  for  the 
special  mischiefs  of  the  fiswtory  system. 

With  regard  to  the  masters,  it  may  be  stated  at  once  that 
it  is  impossible  to  exonerate  them  from  all  blame,  as  many  of 
them  had  been  exceedingly  careless  about  a  matter  which 
lay  entirely  within  their  control,  and  to  which  no  allusion 
has  yet  been  made.  The  frequency  of  accidents  in.  the  mills, 
with_injiiiy-ot-life  and  limb,  w€»-a  feature  which  specially 
shocked  the  public,  and  it  seems  to  -have-be^,  clear  that 
many  of  the  accidents  were  prftv^.TitAblft^  and  t|^aH  nnf.  have 
occurred,  if  certain  machines  had  been,  ^oop^rij^ fenced*.  So 
long  as  any  part  of  the  evils  were  due  to  arrangements 
directly  under  the  master's  control  and  with  which  no  one 


1  S  Hansard,  xvi.  642. 

•  JReportt,  1888,  zx.  G04. 

•  lb.  76. 
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else  could  interfere,  it  is  clear  that  the  blame  lay  with  them  ^^''^ 
or  with  their  agents^ 

It  was  much  easier  to  report  on  the  extent  of  the  evil 
and  to  analyse  its  causes,  than  to  devise  a  satisfactory  remedy. 
Enthusiasts  like  Owen  would  have  tried  to  introduce  an  ideal 
system  for  all  those  who  worked  in  the  mills.    But  the  ^  P^^' 
Government  were  forced  to  move  more  slowly,  and  to  content  o/  isss 
themselves  with  attempting  to  prohibit  or  limit  the  recognised  Uolau  the 
evils.    The  overworking  of  boys  and  girls  seemed  to  stand  by  ?^i*^  ^"^ 
itself;  the  miscEIef  was  most  patent,  and  as  the  children  were  ^'**<^''* 
obviously  unprotected  and  unable  to  protect  themselves  in  any 
way,  there  was  a  much  stronger  case  for  interference  than 
there  seemed  to  be  in  regard  to  adult  labour  of  any  kind. 
The  operatives  were  naturally  anxious  to  have  the  systematic 
reform,  which  Owen  had  initiated,  carried  through  in  its 
entirety  by  the  State*;  but  this  was  a  proposal  which  the 
Commissioners  did  not  endorse ;  they  tried  to  put  forward  a 
discriminating  scheme,  by  which  the  question  of  child  labour 
should  be  isolated  and  dealt  with  separately,  while  they 
thought  the  hours  in  which  other  workmen  were  employed 
should  be  a  matter  of  agreement,  so  long  as  the  very  wide  limit 
introduced  in  1802*  was  not  exceeded.  The  Commissioners  did 
not  feel  that  Owen's  principle  of  a  Ten  Hour  Day  was  the 
right  one,  as  it  would  not  in  itself  afford  sufficient  relief  to  the 
children^  while  it  appeared  to  be  tmnecessary,  and  possibly 

i  The  punishments  which  Lord  Ashley  proposed  to  inflict  on  empiayen  in 
connection  with  accidents  in  their  mills  were  yery  seyere.  Parliament  appears  to 
haye  supposed  that  they  were  so  excessiye  that  thoy  would  neyer  haye  been 
enforced.    8  Hansard,  xix.  228. 

s  The  operatives  belieyed  that  the  shortening  of  their  honm  would  lead  to 
a  rise  of  wages  {ReportSt  ete^  1888,  zz.  89, 61),  and  adyocated  it  on  this  aocomit; 
bat  their  wages  were  good  when  compared  with  the  payments  in  other  caUings 
{Bep<nUt  stc.,  1883,  xx.  807,  1006,  and  zzi.  81,  and  especially  66),  and  the  Com- 
missioners would  have  deprecated  any  change  that  wonld  seriously  interfere  with 
market  conditions. 

*  Hntchins  and  Harrison,  op.  eit.  17.  This  was  hardly  a  new  limitation,  as  it 
closely  resembles  the  recognised  day  labour  of  the  sixteenth  century.   Vol.  i.  636. 

«  The  following  instances  of  excessiye  work  on  the  part  of  the  young  were 
specially  referred  to  by  the  Conmussioners.  "  Am  twelve  years  old.  Haye  been 
in  the  mill  twelve  months.  Begin  at  six  o'clock,  and  stop  at  half  past  seyen. 
Generally  haye  about  twelve  hours  and  a  half  of  it.  Haye  worked  over-hours  for 
two  or  three  weeks  together.  Worked  breakfast-time  and  tea-tune,  and  did  not  go 
away  till  eight.  Do  you  work  oyer-hours  or  not,  just  as  you  like  ? — No ;  them  as 
a*  60 
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— i83o"^  injurious,  BO  far  as  adults  were  concerned*.  The  CommissioBer 
andiwped  p^posed  instead,  that  shifts  should  be  arranged*,  and  that 
^^^Ituit  ^^  labour  of  children  should  be  so  organised  that  they  should 
organised,  work  in  the  samo  mills,  but  for  shorter  hours  than  the  adults. 
An  experiment  of  this  kind  was  tried  with  great  success  in 

works  mnst  work.  I  would  rather  itey  and  do  it  than  that  any  body  else  shoald 
Mme  in  my  plaee.*'  *  *  *  "Have  worked  here  (Milne's)  two  years;  am  now 
fourteen ;  work  sixteen  hours  and  a  hall  a  day.  I  was  badly,  and  asked  to  stop  at 
eight  one  night  lately,  and  I  was  told  if  I  went  I  mnst  not  come  back."  *'  I  haTo 
worked  till  twelve  at  night  last  snmmer.  We  began  at  six  in  the  morning.  I  told 
book-keeper  I  did  not  like  to  work  so  late ;  he  said  I  mpte.  We  only  get  a  penny 
an  hoar  for  over-time."  "  We  nsed  to  oome  at  half -past  eight  at  night,  and  work 
an  night,  till  the  rest  of  the  girls  came  in  the  morning.  They  would  come  ai 
seven.  Sometimes  we  worked  on  till  half-past  eight  the  next  night,  after  we  had 
been  working  all  the  night  before.  We  worked  in  meal-hours,  exoept  al  dinner. 
I  have  done  that  sometimes  three  nights  a  week,  and  sometimes  fonr  nights.  It 
was  not  regular;  it  was  just  as  the  overlooker  chose.  Sometimes  the  slubbers 
would  work  on  all  night  too,  not  always.  The  pieceners  would  have  to  stay  aH 
night  then  too.  They  nsed  to  go  to  sleep,  poor  things  I  when  they  had  over-honrs 
in  the  night."  '*  In  1829  they  worked  night  and  day.  The  day  set  used  to  work 
from  six  till  eight  and  nine,  and  sometimes  till  eleven  or  twelve.  The  children 
who  worked  as  pieceners  for  the  slubbers  used  to  fall  asleep,  and  we  had  much 
trouble  with  them."   ReporU,  1838,  xx.  16. 

I  It  appeared  probable  to  the  masters  and  economic  experts  that  a  reduction  of 
hours  would  involve  a  reduction  of  wages. 

*  The  difficulty  which  they  tried  to  meet  is  well  stated  by  the  Commisaionera: 
"The  great  evil  of  the  manufacturing  system,  as  at  present  conducted,  has 
appeared  to  us  to  be,  that  it  entails  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  labour  of 
children  to  the  utmost  length  of  that  of  the  adults.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
evil,  short  of  a  limitation  of  the  labour  of  adults,  which  would  in  our  opinion 
create  an  evil  greater  than  that  which  is  sought  to  be  remedied,  appears  to  be  the 
plan  of  working  double  sets  of  children.  To  this  plan  there  have  been  intimated 
to  us  great  objections  on  the  part  both  of  masters  and  of  workmen :  on  the  part  of 
the  masters,  because  it  will  be  attended  with  inconvenience,  and  somewhat  higher 
wages:  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  for  various  reasons;  1st,  Because  when 
working  by  the  piece  increased  exi>ense  in  hiring  or  increased  trouble  in  t«*i'lMi»g 
children  will  necessarily  diminish  their  net  earnings:— 2nd,  Because  by  a  more 
general  limitation  to  ten  hours  they  expect  to  get  twelve  hours*  wages  for  less 
work : — 8rd,  Because  the  reduction  to  half  wages  or  little  more  of  the  children 
reduced  to  six  or  eight  hours*  work  mnst  necessarily  in  so  far  tend  to  reduce  the 
earnings,  and  consequently  the  comforts  of  the  family : 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  evidence  before  us,  tiiat 
the  plan  of  double  sets  will  be  productive  of  more  or  less  inconvenience  and 
expense  to  the  manufacturer.  It  has  appeared  to  us,  however,  that  the  same 
objections  must  attach  more  or  less  to  any  change  of  the  present  modes  of 
working;  but  we  consider  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  working  of  double  sets, 
namely,  that  of  counteracting  the  tendency  to  an  undue  employment  of  xnlsnt 
labour,  to  be  such  as  more  than  compensates  for  the  sacrifice  to  be  made  in 
attaining  it.  And  no  other  mode  of  effectually  accomplishing  that  most  desintble 
object  has  occurred  to  us  likely  to  be  attended  with  so  littie  evil  or  suffering  as 
that  which  we  have  ventured  to  recommend."   BeporU,  1888,  xx.  67. 
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Messrs  Marshall's  flax-mills  at  Holbeck,  near  Leeds.   This  was,  A.D.  1776 
however,  a  difficuk  arrangement  to  carry  out,  and  in  country  "" 
villages  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  double  shift  of  child  labour. 
The  manufacturers  disliked  a  proposal  that  would  hamper 
them,  and  the  parents  were  on  the  whole  glad  to  get  an 
income  from  the  children's  labour ;  still  this  suggestion  went 
on  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  Government  carried  a  Bill 
which  practically  gave  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission.    The  chief  debate  was  upon  the  proposal  to 
limit  the  work  of  those  under  eighteen  to  ten  hours.    Lord 
Ashley  was  defeated  on  this  point,  as  the  Government  thought 
it  necessary  to  go  £a>rther  and  limit  those  imder  fourteen  to 
eight  hours ;  and  from  the  time  of  this  defeat,  the  Bill  became 
a  Government   measure  to  which  Lord  Ashley  gave  inde- 
pendent support.    And  in  the  main  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners  were  accepted  by  Parliaments    By  the  Umiu 
Act  of  1833  the  employment  of  children  under  nine  jesuB  ot  posed  on 
Age  was  forbiddeii.    The  time  of  work  for  children  \xndkr nauof^  ^ 
thirteen  years  old  was  limited  to  nine  hours,  and  for  young  ^  '*^''*"» 
persons,  <tf  4?offi-  thirteenrto  ^ghteen  years,  to  twelve  hours ;    i 
and  nightt  work  was  prohibited,  i.e.,  work  between  8.30  4).m.    \ 
aiuL5.30_a.m.    But  the  real  importance  oT  the  measure  lay  in    \ 
the  fact  that  new  administrative  machinery  was  now  created. 
Previous  Acts  had  failed  partly,  at  least,  because  there  had 
been  no  sufficient  means  of  enforcing  them.    The  establish- 
ment of  local   inspectors  was  originally  suggested  by  the 
masters,  apparently  as  a  means  of  seeing  that  their  neighbours 
did  not  indulge  in  unfair  competition  by  evading  the  law, 
and  the  operatives  viewed  it  with  suspicion.    Li  the  form  in  and 
which  the  proposal  was  incorporated  in  the  Act  it  created  an  ^Jmoer  a 
independent  body  of  men,  acting  under  a  central  authority,  S^^ty 
who  have  proved  to  be  not  merely  a  means  of  enforcing  but  ^  ^^ 
of  amending  the  law.    "  The  introduction  of  an  external  au-  with  en- 
thority,  free  from  local  bias  and  partiality,  greatly  improved  the  Act. 
the  administration  of  the  law,  lessened  the  friction  between 
the  manufacturers  and  operatives,  and  provided  a  medium  of 
communication  between  the  Government  and  the  people  at 
-a  time  when  knowledge  of  industrial  matters  was  scanty  in 
.the  extreme*." 

M  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  103.  ^  Hotchins  and  Harrison,  op.  cit.  40. 

50—2 
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A.1^76         The  Act  of  1833  had  endeavoured  to  isolate  the  question 
of  child  labour,  but  as  a  matter  of  &ct  this  could  not  be 
TheowT'    done.    The  children  assisted  the  work  of  adults,  and  the 
SSwnw      masters  were  inclined  to  evade  the  restrictions  on  the  time 
ht^^ced  when  boys  and  girls  were  employed,  as  this  was  the  way  in 
effectively   which   the  customaiy  hours  for  men   could  be  most  con- 
veniently maintained.     The  inspectors  found   that  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  check  the  time  during  which  any 
one  boy  or  girl  remained  at  work,  as  the  machinery  was 
kept  running  for  longer  hours  than  those  in  which  children 
might  be  legally  employed^     The  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  various  elements  in  the  organisation  of  a  fiwtoiy 
had  been  asserted  by  the  advocates  of  a  Ten  Hours  Bill  all 
along',  and  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  were  necessary, 
in  order  that  the  measure  passed  in  1833  might  be  rendered 
Hiithe       effective,  was  only  gradually  recognised.    In  1844  another 
womimZere  Step  was  taken,  and  the  argument  for  State-interference  on 
reatneted;  ^^half  of  children  was  extended;  a  strong  case  had  been 
made  for  legislative  action  to  protect  adult  women,  both  as 
regards  the  mischief  of  physical  injury,  and  their  own  in- 
ability to  drive  independent  bargains,  and  it  was  enacted 
that  women  were  to  be  treated  as  young  persons'.    In 
1847   the  hours  for  young  persons  and  women  were  still 
further  reduced  by  the  passing  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  and  it 
was  generally  expected  that  this  new  restriction  would  have 
the  effect  of  limiting  the  hours  during  which  the  machinery 
was  kept  in  motion.     When  trade  revived  in  1849,  however, 

1  After  1833,  though  there  was  a  twelve  hour  day,  it  might  be  worked  between 
6.80  a.]n.  and  8.80  p.m.  and  meal  times  might  be  distribnted  as  the  emplojer 
chose.  Those  who  were  working  had  to  do  doable  work,  while  others  were  having 
meals — thus  demanding  a  greater  intensity  of  effort  from  those  at  work.  It  was 
quite  impossible  to  tell  whether  any  particular  persons  had  had  meals,  or  whether 
they  were  working  over-hours  or  not,  since  the  employer  could  always  plead  that 
they  began  late. 

>  "The  mistake  of  Parliament/'  said  Mr  Hindley,  the  member  for  Ashtoo, 
**has  arisen  from  supposing  that  they  could  effectively  legislate  for  children 
without  including  adults— they  are  not  aware  that  labour  in  a  mill  is,  strictly 
speaking,  family  labour,  and  that  there  is  no  longer  the  system  of  a  parent  main- 
taining his  children  by  the  operation  of  his  own  industry."  Hutchins  and 
Harrison,  op,  eit.  47. 

•  7  and  8  Vict.  o.  15,  §  82.  The  hours  of  young  persons  were  limited  to 
12  hours  l^  the  Act  of  1833. 
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the  masters  found  it  worth  while  to  keep  the  machineiy  AJ).  1776 
going  for  fifteen  hours,  and  managed  to  evade  the  law  by  ~~ 
means  of  relay  systems ^    An  amending  Act  .of  IgSO  ^"??f^ 
sisted  that  the  hours  of  work  for  protected  persons  must  &11  toorking 
within  the  twelve  hours  firom  6  a.iiL  to  6  p.m.  with  an  hour    ^ 
and  a  half  for  meals,  and  thus  established  a  normal  day  for 
women*.     Curiously  enough,  its  provisions  did  not  apply  to 
children,  and  they  could  be  employed  on  the  relay  system  in 
helping  the  men,  after  the  women  had  left  ofiT  working.    In 
1853,  the  risk  of  evasion  in  this  manner  was  brought  to  o/tenhowa 
an  end,  the  normal  working  .day  of  ten  and  a  half  hours  was  wom^ 
established  by  law  for  all  fisictory  workers',  other  than  adult  JjJaWMA«l, 
males,  and  it  soon  became- customary  ibr  them  as  well.      ^^^^^ 

It  thus  came  about  that  the  programme  of  factory  reform 
which  Owen  had  advocated  in  1815  was  at  length  to  be 
generally  accepted.  Each  step  was  gained  in  the  &oe  of 
strong  opposition,  for  the  economic  experts  of  the  day — odnBoiu 
whom  Mr  Nassau  Senior  was  the  most  effective  spokesman —  %dingac/ 
were  clear  that  a  reduction  of  hours  would  mean  such  a  ^^^^P*^ 
serious  loss  to  the  employers  that  the  trade  of  the  country 
must  inevitably  suffer,  and  the  mischievous  effects  react  on 
the  workmen  themselves.  It  was  argued  that  if  the  last 
hour  of  work  were  cut  down,  the  profit  on  the  capital  invested 
in  plant  would  vanish  altogether!  Strong  in  the  support  of 
such  academic  authorities,  the  employers  felt  no  scruple  in 
evading  the  law,  when  they  could;  but  the  excuse  was  a 
mistaken  one.  Robert  Owen's  experience  had  established  the 
fact  that  the  product  in  textile  trades  did  not  vary  directly 
according  to  the  hours  of  labour.    He  found  that  the  influence 

1  Mr  Howells  thns  deaoriboB  it:  ^The  sjBtem  which  they  seek  to  introduce 
ander  the  guise  of  relays  is  one  of  the  many  for  shuffling  the  hands  about  in 
endless  rariety,  and  shifting  the  honrs  of  work  and  of  rest  for  different  indiTidaals 
throughout  the  day,  so  that  you  neyer  have  one  complete  set  of  hands  working 
together  in  the  same  room  at  the  same  time."  ReporU^  1849,  xxn.  225.  The 
intervals  when  the  hands  were  not  actually  working  were  so  short,  and  so 
arranged  that  they  might  be  of  very  little  use  either  for  purposes  of  rest  or 
recreation.    Hutchins  and  Harrison,  op,  eit.  80,  101. 

*  18  and  U  Vict.  c.  64. 

>  Women,  young  persons  and  children  might  not  be  employed  before  6ajn.  or 
after  6  p.m.  (16  and  17  Vict.  o.  104),  and  they  were  to  be  allowed  an  hour  and 
a  half  for  meals  (8  and  4  WIU.  IV.  c.  108  §  6). 

«  N.  Senior,  LttUr  on  the  Factory  AcU  1^ 


expenenci . 
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A.D.  1776   of  increased  care  and  attention  was  very  noticeable  when  the 
~~  hours  were  shortened,  and  that  waste  was  avoided.     He  had 

for  a  time  reduced  the  hours  of  work  at  New  Lanark,  without 
« j*<> Vjj^  loss ;  and  he  found  that  when  they  were  lengthened  again, 
of  Owen's  the  product  was  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
hours\  He  had  already  demonstrated,  in  his  own  experience, 
that  the  policy  of  working  excessive  hours  was  unsound,  not 
■  merely  on  humanitarian,  but  on  economic  grounds.  As  this 
1  view  was  gradually  confirmed  by  subsequent  observation, 
I  the  attitude  of  public  opinion  towards  restrictive  legislation 
underwent  a  marked  change*.  The  benefits,  which  accrued 
to  the  population  employed  in  textile  factories  under  the 
modem  system  of  centralised  supervision,  have  been  so  great 
that  efforts  are  being  steadily  pressed  on  for  bringing  all 
sorts  of  other  industries  under  similar  control 

270.    The  agitation  of  the  factory  operatives  for  State 

interference  with  their  hours  of  labour,  which  was  being 

carried  on  so  vigorously  in  1840  has  eventually  been  suc- 

The  low      cessful.    There  was,  however,  another  class  of  the  manu&c- 

'comfort of  turing  population  who  were  in  «kveiy  serious  plight,  and  on 

hand-loom  ^hog©  behalf  State  intervention  was  demanded.    The  hand- 

loeavers 

loom  weavers  were  suffering  trom  the  inregulanty  and  un- 

certaintj^f^  employment ;  it  was  impossible  for  £hefln» 

maintain  a  decent  standard  of  comfort,  and  a  commission  was 

appointed  in  1839  to  see  whether  an3rthing  could  be  done  to 

place  them  in  more  £givourable  conditions. 

was  not  The  principles  of  laissezfaire  had  such  a  strong  hold  that 

a  sfMeet     it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  weavers  would  obtain  much 

iZer^     support ;  and  as  we  look  back  we  may  see  that  this  was  not 

ference,      ^  ^j^g^  ^  which  it  was  desirable  for  Government  to  interfere. 

The  fectoiy  industries  were  growing;  and  it  was  distinctly 

advantageous  to  have  lines  authoritatively  laid  down  along 

which  they  should  develop.    But  hand-loom  weaving  was 

already  doomed;  the  competition  of  the  power-loom  was 

threatening  to  drive  it  out  of  existence,  at  all  events  in  some 

branches  of  manufacture.    The  only  benefit  which  could  be 

I  Beports,  1816,  m.  265,  272,  also  18S8,  zz.  194. 

*  The  pnUication  of  the  Reports  of  the  Childrea'a  Bmployment  ComtniBWoa, 
which  was  moTed  for  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  1861,  appears  to  have  beeii  the 
occasion  of  this  change.    Hatchias  and  Harrison,  op.  eit.  150. 
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oonferred  on  the  weavers  was  to  help  them  to  leave  a  decaying  ^^''^ 
trade  ^;  this  was  more  a  matter  for  individual  and  charitable 
action  than  for  administrative  interference. 

The  competition  between  hand-weaving  and  power- weav-  TUpotccr- 
ing  brings  out  one  aspect  of  the  case  which  was  less  noticeable  super- 
in  connection  with  spinning.    The  series  of  inventions,  which  hawSHoork; 
led  up  to  the  self-acting  mule,  introduced  an  extraordinary 
improvement,  in  the  quality — the  firmness  and  regularity^- 
of  the  yam,  as  well  as  in  the  pace  at  which  it  could  be 
produced    These  advantages  occurred  to  a  much  smaller 
extent  in  weaving ;  in  1840  it  was  doubtful  whether  machines 
could  ever  be  invented  which  would  weave  &brics  of  which 
only  small  quantities  were  required  or  in  regard  to  which 
there  were  rapid  changes  of  &shion';  while  the  rates  of 
wages  of  hand-weavers  of  low-class  goods  enabled  the  em- 
ployers to  produce  very  cheaply,  and  there  was  scarcely  any 
saving  in  machine  production*.    To  some  extent  the  power- 
loom  was  better  and  cheaper;  and  as  it  was  more  readily 
applicable  to  some  materials  and  qualities  of  goods  than  to 
others,  there  was  a  curious  difference  in  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  used  in  different  trades.    The  real  issue,  however,  lay  andtkeeon- 
deeper ;  it  was  not  so  much  the  competition  of  a  machine  ^  wea^ 
with  a  hand  implement,  as  competition  between  two  systems  ♦*/''***<^«* 
of  industrial  organisation.    The  hand-loom  weaver  was  the 
last  survival  of  cottage  industry;  Tie  Tiad15een  drawn  into 
the  capitalist  system  and  become  a  wage-earner,  but  he  still 
enjoyed  a  measure  of  independence  as  to  his  hours  of  working 
and  his  habits  of  life.     He  clung  to  his  liberty,  and  was  most 
reluctant  to  seek  other  employment,  even  when  his  takings 

1  Mr  W.  £.  Hicksaa,  one  of  the  assistant  oommisaioiieri  in  1840,  smmnariaed 
his  opinion  thus :  "  I  believe  the  young  men  are  either  earning  better  wages,  or 
are  abandoning  the  trade.  The  class  entitled  to  the  most  oommiseration  consists 
of  the  old,  of  whom  there  are  many,  who,  haying  lired  on  in  hope  of  better  times, 
while  the  trade  has  gradually  declined,  now  find  themselTes,  with  failing  si^ti 
and  failing  limbe,  strength  scarcely  sufficient  to  throw  the  shuttle,  and  none  to 
help  (their  children  married  and  gone  away),  left  to  depend  upon  the  miserable 
pittance  they  can  yet  earn  at  the  loom,  which  they  cannot  leave  till  th^  leave  the 
world  and  the  trade  together."   Reports^  1840,  zxiv.  660. 

>  This  was  the  case  with  Paisley  shawls.  Aceamts,  1839,  xui.  648.  See  also 
Reports,  1840,  xxiv.  651. 

s  Kr  Symons  writes,  "  The  power-loom  is  i^jplicahle  to  many  fabrics  which  th« 
exceedingly  low  rate  of  wages  alone  enables  the  hand-loom  to  obtain."  Aeeountw, 
1889,  zui.  609. 
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A-D.  1776   A^oroy^^itnar^  f^  ft  staTvatioii  pojiit.     But  the  practice  of 
""  setting  labourers  to  work  in  their  cottages  was  not  convenient 

aave/aci-  t^  tl^^  .^f^nTfM.llHfr'  The  cottage  system  gave  in  many  ways 
tup^vUion  opportunityToT  ineflScient  work^  and  the  employers  preferred 
to  have  the  men  under  their  own  eyes.  This  was  the  only 
method  by  which  they  could  secure  punctuality  in  the  de- 
livery of  goods*,  and  could  exercise  an  effective  supervision 
all  the  time*.  One  circumstance  which  specially  impressed 
Mr  EEickson  was  "  that  the  feictory  system  is  beginning  to  be 
extensively  applied  to  the  labour  of  hand-loom  weaving,  and 
that  the  weavers  who  now  maintain,  and  may  continue  to 
maintain,  a  successful  competition  with  the  power-loom,  will 
not  be  cottage  weavers^  but  weavers  assembled  in  fisKstories 
to  work  under  the  eye  of  a  master.    There  are  now  many 

1  Mr  Hickson  reported:  "One  hundred  webs,  therefore,  in  a  ftetory  of  hand- 
loom  weayers,  would  be  finished  even  in  Manohester,  in  the  time  in  which  50 
would  not  be  finished  by  an  equal  number  of  domestic  weaTers.  But  in  Irehuid 
the  disparity  is  much  more  striking.  I  was  assured  by  Mr  ITCauley  of  Belfast, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  employ  400  country  weayers  to  get  him 
through  the  same  quantity  of  work  in  a  given  time  which  he  could  produce  from 
100  hand-looms  employed  in  his  factory,  under  his  immediate  superiutendenoe. 
Seportt,  1840,  xziv.  648. 

3  Mr  Hickson  writes:  "The  cotton- weavers,  in  most  cases,  work  at  home; 
but  the  practice  is  beginning  to  extend  itself  of  assembling  them  in  factories. 
There  sre  hand-loom  factories,  as  weU  as  power-loom  ftetories.  In  large  manu- 
facturing towns,  a  saying  of  time  is  regarded  as  a  saying  of  money.  One  thousand 
pounds  capital,  if  it  can  be  returned  four  times  in  the  year,  is  equal  to  a  capital  of 
£4,000  returned  once;  and  the  interest  on  £8,000  is  tiie  saying  effected.  Hence 
the  anxiety  of  every  good  man  of  business  to  despatch  his  orders  quick,  and  hence 
the  urgency  of  merchants,  when  writing  to  the  manufacturer,  to  ship  without 
delay.  In  fkct,  promptitude  of  execution  is  often  a  more  important  consideration 
than  price.  A  merchant,  not  limited  by  his  foreign  correspondents,  but  left  to  his 
own  discretion,  will  give  his  orders  to  the  manufacturer,  who,  on  a  given  day  and 
month,  will  engage  to  have  his  goods  on  board  a  ship  in  the  export  docks,  and  will 
disregard  the  offer  of  another  manufacturer  less  punctual,  and  more  dilatory  in 
the  conduct  of  his  business,  although  cheaper,  perhaps  by  five  per  cent.  On  this 
account  factory  labour  is  much  more  advantageous  to  the  manufacturer  than 
domestic  labour.  The  domestic  weaver  is  apt  to  be  uregular  in  his  habits, 
because  he  does  not  work  under  the  eye  of  a  master.  At  any  moment  the 
domestic  weaver  can  throw  down  his  shuttle,  and  convert  the  rest  of  the  day  into 
a  holiday;  or  busy  himself  with  some  more  profitable  task;  but  the  factory 
weaver  works  under  superintendence ;  if  absent  a  day,  without  sufficient  cause,  he 
is  dismissed,  and  his  place  supplied  by  one  of  greater  power  of  application.** 
RtporU,  1840,  xxiv.  647-8. 

s  It  was  difficult  to  guard  against  the  embezzlement  of  materials  and  the 
fraud  of  weaving  thin.   AeeounU^  1839,  xuz.  699. 

«  Mr  Hickson  speaks  of  them  as  "  domestic  weavers."  I  have  ventured  to 
alter  this  phrase  so  as  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  the  terminology  adopted  in  thi^ 
volume.    See  above,  p.  497. 
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fabrics  woven  by  power  at  a  somewhat  dearer  rate  than  the  ^Hj^i^^® 
productions  of  the  hand-loom  (taking  into  consideration  the 
cost  of  machinery,  repairs,  and  the  wages  of  the  workers); 
but  the  power-loom  manufacturer,  as  before  explained,  can 
execute  an  order  with  certainty  and  despatch,  from  the 
regularity  of  his  process;  while  the  employer  of  cottage 
weavers  can  never  tell  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ^- 
when  every  web  sent  out  to  the  neighbouring  villages  will  be 
returned.  This  disadvantage  is  partly  overcome  by  assembling  ^nd  en- 
the  weavers  in  feictories,  and  requiring  them  to  work  nnde^  reffuiariti 
superintendence.  The  system  is  also  £givourable  to  a  larg^  ^ 
manu&cturer,  in  protecting  him,  to  some  extent,  against  th^ 
embezzlement  of  yam.  His  property  is  safe  in  his  own 
possession,  and  he  runs  no  risk  of  the  work  being  taken  out 
of  the  loom  to  be  sold  or  pawned  by  a  dishonest  weaver.  The 
subjects  of  wrangling  and  dispute  between  his  foreman  and 
the  men  are  also  less  numerous  upon  the  &ctory  than  upon 
the  out-door  system.  The  men  have  not  to  lose  hours  and 
days  in  dancing  attendance  upon  the  foreman's  leisure ;  and 
the  daily  inspection  of  the  master  enables  him  to  see  that  his 
directions  are  understood  and  followed  by  all  parties\"  The 
struggle,  which  attracted  such  attention  in  1840,  was  the  last 
phase  of  the  contest  between  cottage-industry  and  factory- 
industry  in  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  country*. 

As  a  consequence,  the  line,  between  the  distressed  weavers  «o  that 
and  the  others,  is  to  be  drawn  between  those  who  took  out  ^ac«r> 
materials  to  weave  in  their  own  homes,  and  those  who  worked  iumcylf^ 
in  fig«5tories,  whether  at  hand-  or  power-looms.     Weaving  ^^*^" 
sheds  containing  hand-looms  were  coming  to  be  a  common 
appendage   to   spinning-mills,  and  these  &ctory  hand-loom 
weavers  had  little  to  complain  of*.     The  rates  of  wages  per 
piece  had  kept  up,  at  all  events  in  the  West  of  England 
cloth  trade;  the  trade  was  on  the  whole  developing,  and 
the  factory  hand-weavers  were  apparently  absorbed  as  the 
power-loom  was  introduced.    The  cottage-weavers  suffered, 
however,  not  so  much  fix)m  low  rates  of  pay  as  from  extreme 

1  Reports,  1840,  xziv.  683. 

>  Many  of  fhe  cottage  weaTers  were  small  farmers  and  emigration  offered  the 
beet  hope  of  reheving  them.    S.  J.  Chapman,  Lancoihire  Cotton  Industry^  45. 
s  Accouni9,  etc.,  1889,  zlh.  622. 
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— laso'^*   irregularity  of  employment.    In  periods  of  depression  little 
work  was  given  out,  but  their   earnings  in    good   times 

I 

s 

I 

w^Z  hand-weaving  in  factories  had  occurred  as  early  as  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  try  and  obtain  in- 
formation as  to  the  gradual  extension  of  that  systenL  Some 
evidence  has  survived,  however,  in  regard  to  the  introduction 
of  the  power-loom,  and  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that 
this  would  not  have  occurred  unless  a  thoroughgoing  system 
of  capitalist  supervision  had  already  come  into  vogue.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  course  of  the  changes 
in  different  branches  of  the  textile  trades  in  turn. 
iniheiineH  L  The  lineu-weavers  were  reduced  to  as  miserable  a 
aggral^ed  condition  as  any  other  class  of  weaver  in  1839.  Their  wages 
^Ji^J^  had  steadily  fsdlen;  they  had  resorted  to  strikes,  over  and 
i^Mi^  over  again,  but  always  without  success ;  several  distinct  price- 
lists  had  been  issued,  as  in  1829  and  in  1837,  but  the 
masters  did  not  adhere  to  them,  and  each  new  list  gave 
greatly  reduced  figures  \  This  depressed  condition  was  partly 
due  to  the  competition  of  Irish  immigrants*,  but  the  trade 
was  also  overcrowded  by  cotton-weavers.  The  power-loom 
had  been  very  generally  introduced,  so  far  as  cotton  £a>brics 
were  concerned*,  and  the  cotton  hand-weavers  took  refuge  in 
the  linen  trade ;  thus,  before  the  power-loom  had  been  applied 
to  linen  £gibrics,  the  artisans  were  suffering  seriously  from 
an  indirectly  induced  competition^    The  overcrowding  of 

1  Beporta,  1840.  xzm.  817.  >  lb,  816. 

"  See  below,  797,  n.  6. 

^  Bee  the  Btatement  in  regard  to  Yorkshire  linen-weaTers.  **  There  are  manj 
eaosea  that  have  been  at  work  in  bringing  the  hand-loom  weavers'  wages  to  this 
starvation  price,  and  we  will  beg  leave  to  state  onr  opinion  of  a  few  of  them.  The 
power-loom  is  one,  and  though  but  little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  working 
linen  goods,  yet,  by  having  nearly  destroyed  the  cotton-weaving,  «nd  greatly 
injored  the  stuff  and  woollen  weavers'  trade,  it  has  driven  many  out  of  those 
branches  into  the  linen  trade,  and  over-stocked  the  market  with  hands;  and  the 
mannfactorers  have  taken  the  advantage,  and  reduced  the  wages ;  bnt  we  believe 
it  is  nothing  to  their  profit.  Now,  these  power-looms  contribute  nothing  to  the 
revenue ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  the  means  of  throwing  great  numbera 
out  d  employment,  and  has  {tie)  brought  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  sop 
the  cup  of  misery  even  to  its  very  dregs,  and,  if  not  speedily  checked,  wiU,  ere 
long,  bring  the  whole  of  the  weaving  trade  to  complete  ruin.    We  think  at  anj 
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this  trade  was  the  more  remarkable  as  linen  weaving  was  ^^-  ^^^6 
exceedingly  heavy  work^  in  which  women  did  not  competed 

ii.  The  condition  of  the  silk- weavers  is  not  exeLctlj  andinthe 
similar  to  that  of  men  engaged  on  other  £gibrics,  as  this  had  **  ^^  ^* 
always  been  an  exotic  trade ;  from  the  time  of  the  repeal  of 
the  protective  legislation  in  1824,  they  had  been  in  great 
difficulties.  Their  business  was  not  at  all  hard  to  leani,  and 
this  manufacture  also  was  overcrowded,  as  linen- weaving  was 
overcrowded,  by  men  who  had  drifted  into  it  from  a  similar 
calling.  When  the  cloth  manufacture  migrated'  from  Essex 
and  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  to  Yorkshire,  the  Eastern  County 
weavers  took  up  the  silk  trade*;  but  even  in  the  best  days 
they  had  to  work  at  lower  prices  than  the  weavers  in  Spital- 
fields*.  In  this  case  they  had  suffered  from  every  kind  of 
competition ;  that  of  women's  work,  of  those  who  picked  up 
the  trade  hastily,  of  foreign  weavers,  and  of  the  power-loom. 
There  was  violent  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  the  power- 
loom  at  Ooventry  in  1831' ;  but  the  trade,  as  taken  up  and  im- 
proved in  Manchester  and  Macclesfield*,  completely  undersold 
the  efforts  of  the  Spitalfields  and  Eastern  Counties  weavers, 
among  whom,  apparently,  the  feeling  against  machinery  was 
so  strong  that  no  one  attempted  to  introduce  it.    In  the 

nte  the  power-loom  ought  to  pay  m  mnoh  as  the  hand-loom  weaver  pays,  and 
than  we  ahonld  hare  some  ohanoe  of  competing  with  them.  Besides  the  many 
indirect  taxes  that  we  have  to  pay  to  the  Ctovemment,  we  have  other  taxes  of 
a  still  more  grieyons  nature,  and,  it  is  said  by  many  writers,  of  far  greater  amount. 
Theie  taxes  cut  like  a  two-edged  sword;  it  is  not  only  the  great  amount  that  we 
hare  to  pay,  but  at  the  same  time  it  greatly  injures  our  trade.  This  tax  is  what 
they  caU  *  protecting  duties '  to  the  great  landed  property  men  of  this  country,  not 
only  the  heayy  duty  on  com,  but  on  every  necessary  of  life,  eyen  to  an  egg." 
BeporUy  1840,  xxm.  885. 

1  B^porU,  1840,  xxm.  191. 

'  The  migration  of  the  cloth  manufactm-e  from  the  Eastern  Counties  to  York- 
shire recdyed  a  considerable  impetus  during  the  long  war.  The  flying  shuttle  and 
mill  yam  were  used  in  Yorkshire  about  1800  {RepoHt^  1840,  xxm.  417),  and  wages 
there  were  "  comparatiyely  high  '*  (75.  899),  while  all  machinery  appears  to  haye 
been  tabooed  in  the  Eastern  Oounties  (76. 147),  unless  in  some  newly  introduced 
trades  {Ih.  175).  The  last  remnants  of  the  Eastern  Counties*  cloth  manufacture 
were  the  camlets  which  were  made  for  the  China  market  as  long  as  the  East  India 
Company  had  the  monopoly,  but  when  the  trade  was  thrown  open  in  1888  the 
Yorkshiremen  undersold  them  in  this  article  also  {Reports,  1840,  xxm.  142). 
The  West  of  England  manufacture  of  serges  su£fered  in  a  similar  fashion  (76. 960). 

»  76.  1-29.  *  76. 125.  »  lb,  183a,  xx.  899. 

«  76.  1840,  xxiY.  653. 


*-     '^^     f     ^  ' 
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—1850^^^  southern  centres  of  the  trade  this  employment  gave  early 
i,^  ^  instances  of  the  phenomena  of  spreading  work,  and  of  an 
*^^^^  industrial  reserve  army*.  One  of  the  Braintree  witnesses 
of  work,  describes  how  "a  manufacturer  would  give  out  work  to 
twelve  men,  where  seven  would  have  been  enough  to  do  it,  if 
warp  and  shute  had  been  given  to  them  as  ia&t  as  they 
worked  it  up.  The  object  of  this  system  evidently  was  to 
keep  a  great  number  of  hands  in  the  trade  always  at  com- 
mand, in  order  that  when  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
goods  the  manufacturer  might  have  it  in  his  power  to 
produce  them.  ♦  ♦  *  Thus  the  earnings  of  the  weavers  were 
kept  down,  though  they  were  said  to  be  employed.  This 
system  also  kept  a  greater  number  of  hands  in  the  trade  and 
thereby  kept  up  a  greater  competition  for  employment,  and 
prevented  a  rise  of  price  when  there  was  an  increased  demand 
for  goods'." 

The  chief  remedies  which  the  weavers  themselves  proposed 
wer«,  either  a  more  rigid  system  of  apprenticeship  by  which 
the  number  of  competitors  might  be  kept  down,  or  an 
authoritative  price-list,  such  as  they  had  had  under  the 
Spitalfields  Act;  but  even  under  that  Act  they  had  not 
enjoyed  constant  emplo}rment,  and  the  system  had  proved 
unworkable'.  It  was  absurd  to  ask  for  elaborate  rules  of 
apprenticeship,  which  were  not  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
training  the  workmen  properly*;  this  limitation  was  merely 
intended  to  be  an  arbitrary  restriction  on  the  number  of  com- 
petitors'. Such  an  expedient  could  not  possibly  help  them  to 
stand  better  against  the  competition  of  English  machinery  or 

1  See  aboye,  p.  667.  *  Reports,  1840,  zxm.  126. 

B  As  Dr  Mitchell,  an  assistant  oommissioner,  stated:  "The  Spitalfields  Aets 
seeored  to  the  weavers  a  fixed  price  for  their  labour ;  bnt  no  Act  of  Parliament 
oonld  secure  to  them  fnll  employment,  and  when  from  the  caprices  of  fashion  or 
from  any  other  cause  there  ceased  to  be  a  demand  for  the  goods,  a  part  of  the 
weavers  who  made  them  were  necessarily  oat  of  employment,  and  such  of  them  as 
had  not  laid  by  some  of  their  earnings  to  meet  an  evil  day  were  in  distress.  Thero 
was  however,  this  difference  between  the  periods  of  distress  in  those  times  and  the 
distress  at  present,  that  whatever  work  was  given  out  was  paid  for  at  the  foil 
price,  and  when  a  demand  for  goods  and  for  labour  arose  the  weavers  retomed  to 
a  state  of  prosperity,  whereas  distress  now  may  occasion  redaction  of  wages,  and 
when  fall  employment  retains  the  weaver  is  not  paid  as  he  was  before."  Beports, 
1840,  xun.  200. 

«  The  trade  was  not  at  all  hard  to  learn  {lb.  216).  >  lb.  221. 
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foreign  workmen.     What  the  commissioner  said  of  weavers  A.D.  i776 
in  general  was  specially  true  of  the  silk- weaver — *'  The  best 
friends  of  the  weaver  are  those  who  would  advise  and  assist 
him  to  transfer  his  labour  to  other  channels  of  industry^" 

iii.    The  cotton  was  the  first  industry  in  which  power-  The  appU- 
spinning  was  introduced;  there  had  been  a  real  difficulty  in^^^J^*^ 
getting  weavers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  work  the  yam  that  ***"^ 
was  spun,  and  it  was  in  this  trade  that  the  power-loom  had 
been  most  generally  applied  at  the  time  of  the   enquiry. 
The  new  mode  of  weaving  had  brought  about  an  extra- 
ordinary expansion  of  the  trade,  and  it  was  said  that  com- 
paratively few  hand-looms  had  been  put  out  of  operation  «7a« 
altogether^    At  the  same  time  part  of  the  work  that  was  through  the 
done  by  hand  consisted  of  goods  of  a  class  for  the  making  of 
which  wacfes  welre  so  low  that  machinery  did  not  pay*.    The  eheapnest 
competition  of  Insn  immigrants  was  also  severely  felt  m  the  toorh. 
West  of  Scotland  cotton  district*.    Wages  were  exceedingly 
low,  employment  for  hand-loom  weavers  was  irregular,  and  in 
bad  times  practically  ceased. 

There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  distress  among  the 
Scottish  weavers  both  in  1819  and  1826.  Large  relief  funds 
were  started,  to  which  the  upper  classes  contributed  more 
largely  than  they  would  have  done  in  England,  where  the 
Poor  Law  afforded  so  much  relief*.     But  the  most  serious 

^  Beporte,  1840,  xxiv.  659. 

1  M  Before  passing  from  the  case  ol  cotton-WMTon,"  Mr  Hickson  writes : 
'*Iiiiay  express  the  surprise  I  felt  at  the  discorerj,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
gigantic  competition  of  the  power-loom,  the  nnmber  of  hand-looms  employed  in 
this  branch  of  the  trade  of  weaving  is  not  only  very  considerable,  bnt,  from 
mdyersal  testimony,  almost  as  great  as  at  any  former  period. 

**  After  Tisithig  the  power-loom  factory  ol  Messrs  J.  and  W.  Sidebottom  at 
Mottram,  where,  in  one  immense  apartment,  125  yards  in  length  by  25  yards  in 
width,  I  saw  620  looms  working  hj  power,  and  prodncing,  almost  with  the  rapidity 
of  light,  as  much  cotton  cloth,  apparently,  as  would  suffice  for  the  consumption  of 
the  whole  country,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  as  eztraordinaxy,  not  that  the 
labour  ol  the  ootton-weayer  at  the  hand-loom  should  be  ill  remunerated,  but  that 
his  employment  should  not  haye  been  altogether  superseded.  It  would  seem, 
howcTer,  that  the  power-loom  had  created  for  itself  a  market  almost  sufficient  to 
carry  ofF  its  own  productions,  leaving  the  demand  for  hand-loom  cotton  cloth 
nearly  as  great  as  before."    RepitrU,  1840,  xziv.  650. 

B  Among  these  may  be  specified  blue  and  white  stripes  and  checks  for  export 
trade.   Accounts  and  Papers^  1839,  ZLn.  585. 

«  Reports,  etc,,  1840,  xzxv.  644 ;  AccounU  and  Papers,  1889,  ^t.tt  533,  559. 

*  Accounts  and  Papers^  1889,  ZLn.  523. 
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distress  occurred  throughout  all  the  textile  trades  after  the 
American  panic  in  1837 ;  and  this  exceptional  distress  had 
been  the  reason  for  appointing  a  Commission  to  enquire  into 
the  condition  of  hand-loom  weavers  generally^ 

iv.  Much  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  sections 
applies  to  woollen,  as  well  as  to  cotton  weaving;  but  there 
are  several  special  points  in  regard  to  this  ancient  industry 
which  demand  attention.  The  power-loom  had  been  generally 
introduced  in  the  worsted  trade  which  centred  at  Bradford, 
but  it  had  only  been  recently  adapted  to  the  woollen  trade, 
for  which  Leeds  was  the  great  market'.  As  the  power-loom 
was  introduced  the  market  seems  to  have  expanded;  or  at 
any  rate  there  was  employment  for  a  large  number  of  hands 
in  attending  the  looms;  but  still  the  weavers  su£fered 
severely,  and  were  entirely  displaced,  as  the  new  work  was 
done  not  by  men,  but  by  women  and  girls,  who  had  been 
employed  to  some  extent  before,  but  who  now  seemed  to  be 
preferred  to  the  exclusion  of  male  weavers*. 

This  was  one  reason  for  the  distress  felt  in  this  industry, 
but  there  was  also  a  complaint  of  some  standing  in  regard  to 
wages.  From  1801  to  1815  wages  had  been  exceptionally 
high  in  the  cloth  trades  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Yorkshire. 
The  special  advantages  of  that  kingdom  were  attracting  to  it 
the  employment  which  had  been  previously  diffused  through 
other  districts ;  and  though  wages  had  not  fisdlen  back  below 
the  eighteenth  century  standard  of  comfort,  the  weavers  had 
never  reconciled  themselves  to  the  loss  of  the  prosperity  they 
had  enjoyed  during  the  war*.  And  indeed,  though  the  rates 
of  wages  had  apparently  kept  up,  the  work  had  become 
somewhat  harder,  as  heavier  cloths  were  being  made*.  In 
Scotland  the  wages  of  woollen-weavers  were  higher  than 
those  of  cotton-weavers,  especially  in  the  Galashiels  district, 
where  they  made  a  class  of  goods  which  was  in  great  demand 
and  in  the  production  of  which  there  was  little  competition*. 


1  Reports,  1840,  xxiv.  642.  a  Ih,  xxm.  481.  >  Ih.  481. 

*  Reports f  1840,  xxm.  889.  Accounts  and  Papers,  1889,  xm.  568.  The  decline 
of  wages  -was  partiy  to  be  ascribed  to  the  number  of  discharged  soldiers  who  took 
up  an  easily  learned  employment  and  **  exchanged  the  musket  for  the  shnttte." 
lb.  568.  8  Reports,  1840,  xxm.  397. 

0  Accounts  and  Papers,  1839,  xi^n.  570.  "As  the  weavers  possess  and  equitably 
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As  in  the  spinning-mills,  so  in  regard  to  the  mann&ctuie  of  A.D.  me 
cloth,  the  wool  trade  in  all  its  branches  appears  to  have  been  ~/^]. 
on  the  whole  better  conducted  than  the  other  trades ;  bnt  the  ^  «  period 
chief  distress  was  in  the  West  of  Ekigland^  whence  the  prestion. 
migration  to  Yorkshire  was  still  continuing;  in  that  region 

exercise  the  power  of  preeerving  a  just  remimeration  for  their  Uhonr,  there  is  no 
ezoesB  of  hands.  The  masters  eyeiywhere  expressed  themsdves  desirous  not  to 
lower  wsges,  fearing  that  their  profits  would  likewise  fall."  See  also  lb,  656, 
666. 

1  Mr  Austin,  one  of  the  assistant  commissioners  in  1840,  reported :  **  Twenty- 
three  years  ago  the  whole  of  the  preceding  great  clothing  district  was  in  its  most 
flourishing  condition;  the  mannfactturers  were  at  least  twice  as  nmnerons  as  at 
the  present  time,  and  employment  conld  he  had  at  good  wages  hy  all  who  were 
willing  to  ohtain  it.  About  this  time  the  Com  Laws  and  the  Besmnption  of  Cash 
Payments  Acts  were  passed ;  the  trade  fell  off.  (One  mannfacturer  states  that 
25  years  ago  200  pieces  of  cloth  were  mannfactnred  in  a  week,  and  now  not  above 
100.  This  min  of  the  cloth  trade  following  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  com 
law,  was  naturally  considered  as  an  effect  ol  that  law.)  Many  manufacturers 
failed,  or  gave  up  business,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  manufacturing  labourers,  for 
want  of  work,  was  extreme.  The  usual  measures  were  resorted  to,  such  as 
altering  roads  and  allotments  of  land  (which  brought  many  to  permanent  out-door 
work),  charitable  donations,  eto.  At  that  time  parish  relief  was  also  among  the 
means  of  subsistence  within  their  reach;  the  number  of  weayers  gradually 
diminished,  but  there  are  still  one-third  more  than  the  trade  requires,  or  is  likely 
to  require.  Power-looms  are  not  extensirely  used  in  this  district,  and  haye  not 
been  the  cause  directly  or  indirectly  of  lowering  the  wages  (which  in  fact  have 
remained  stationary  for  many  years);  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  their  intro- 
duction into  the  neighbouring  county  (Gloucestershire),  and  the  effect  produced 
on  the  wages  there,  will  ere  long  be  felt  in  this  part  of  the  country."  Reports, 
1840,  zxin.  277.  In  the  progress  of  society  the  introduction  of  more  powerful 
methods  of  production  was  incTitable,  and  cannot  be  a  matter  for  regret;  the 
attractive  power  of  capital  and  the  higher  wages  it  offered  had  broken  up  the  old 
system,  and  the  misery  which  followed  was  chiefly  due  to  extraneous  causes,  for 
the  large  miU-owners  never  initiated  a  decline  of  wages.  "  A  reduction  of  wages," 
according  to  Mr  Hickson,  "is  never  the  act  of  a  prosperous  manufacturer  trading 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  capital.  It  begins  with  those  whose  capital  would  other- 
wise be  idle  and  with  the  unemployed.  A  weaver  having  tried  in  vain  to  obtain 
work  at  the  old  standard  of  wages  offers  his  labour  at  a  lower  rate  and  thereby 
tempts  the  manufacturer  to  make  up  stock  for  which  there  is  no  immediate 
demand.  When  the  weaver  does  not  succeed  even  on  these  terms  in  procuring 
employment,  his  next  attempt  is  to  manufacture  upon  a  small  scale  on  his  own 
account.  *  *  *  The  weaver  in  Ireland  having  no  capital  on  which  to  fall  back, 
cannot  hold  his  little  stock,  as  a  large  manufacturer  would  do,  but  is  obliged  to 
sell  at  a  sacrifice,  and  by  so  doing  brings  down  prices  and  the  value  ol  the  labour 
more  rapidly  and  to  a  lower  point  than  ever  happens  in  this  country.  In  England 
wages  though  slow  to  rise  are  as  dow  to  fall.  The  large  manufacturer  is  the  first 
to  gain  the  advantage  of  an  improvement  in  trade,  but  losses  on  stock  upon  which 
full  wages  have  been  paid  in  the  hope  of  prices  which  cannot  be  realised,  fall 
exclusively  upon  himself.  It  is  trae  he  then  sets  about  a  reduction  of  wages 
but  before  he  can  effect  it  perhaps  trade  revives  and  prices  show  a  tendeney  to 
advance,  he  is  induced  to  go  on  as  before.*'  {ReporU^  1840,  xxiv.  660.) 
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A.D.  1776   there  had  never  been  the  same  jealonsy  of  machinery,  and 
"  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  introduction  of  the 

power-loom  would  invigorate   the   trade   and  provide  in- 
State         creased  occupation^    No  measure  which  Parliament  could 
^^^       have  taken  would  have  served  to  prevent  the  &11  of  wages 
cSuf*'    iii^der  these  circumstances ;  the  policy  of  attempting  to  lay 
down  a  minimum  rate  and  fix  living  wages  had  been  aban- 
doned', the  scheme  which  Owen  had  advocated*  of  limiting 
the  out-put  of  machinery  in  the   interest   of   the   hand 
workers  would  have  been  disastrous  to  the  trade  of  the 
^vt  community^    No  legislative  enactment  was  the  outcome  of 

been  %m-  this  inquiry ;  and  improvement  in  wages  has  been  gradually 
S?w^r  brought  about  with  the  steady  increase  of  trade,  especially 
^rom  other  ^^^  1850,  and  the  success  with  which  Trade  Unions  have 
urged  their  demands  from  time  to  time.  It  is  in  districts 
where  cottage  industry  survives  that  the  starvation  wages 
and  unsanitary  conditions',  which  were  common  in  the 
thirties  and  forties,  still  prevail 

1  Labour  shifting  had  to  be  taken  into  account  {RepcrU^  1840,  zxnz.  431). 

>  It  wonld  have  been  a  great  advantage  if  the  rate  of  pay  could  have  been 
maintained.  The  Beport  of  the  Select  Ckmunittee  on  Mannfactorers'  Employment 
points  out  the  important  difference  which  arises  in  a  falling  market,  according  as 
masters  maintain  the  rate  of  pay  and  diminish  the  employment,  or  try  to  force  the 
market  liy  giving  an  increased  ont-pnt  at  a  lower  rate  of  pay.  Bi^crts,  1880, 
X.  227. 

•  Life  o/JRobert  Owen.    Snp.  Ap.  p.  66. 

^  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Commissioners*  Beport  contains  the 
results  of  the  enquiry  they  instituted  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  hand-loom 
wearers  on  the  Continent.  Their  comfort  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  misery  of 
the  operatiTes  at  home.  In  Austria,  in  Switzerland,  the  work  was  done,  aa  had 
been  formerly  the  case  in  England,  hj  the  peasantry.  Weaving  was  a  by- 
occupation  {Accounts,  1839,  ZLn.  623,  629) ;  though  wages  were  low,  the  people 
were  able  to  live  in  comfort,  as  they  had  two  mainstays  to  the  household.  Only  in 
one  country  did  they  report  a  state  of  affairs  that  at  all  corresponded  with  th« 
condition  of  the  English  operatives,  this  was  in  Normandy  {Aecounta,  1839,  xm. 
639) :  the  only  Scottish  weavers  who  are  specified  as  having  a  l^-occupation  were 
those  of  Largs,  who  did  a  little  flahing  {lb.  619).  In  this  case  also  weaving  was 
practised  as  a  sole  occupation  liy  those  who  had  no  other  means  of  support.  The 
English  weavers  were  dependent  on  the  fluctuating  basis  of  trade  instead  of  the 
solid  basis  of  land.  They  were  exposed  to  all  the  variations  of  drcumstanoee 
which  might  arise  from  changes  in  foreign  markets  or  contractions  of  credit. 
When  times  were  bad  they  suffered  far  more  severely  than  the  continental 
peasant,  who  had  his  holding  to  rely  on,  and  though  they  might  get  far  higher 
wages  than  he  ever  dreamed  of,  they  were  not  able  to  recoup  themselves  for  losses 
in  bad  times. 

*  Mr  Hickson's  comparison  is  very  instructive :  **  With  regard  to  health,  having 
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The  evidence  adduced  before  the  Commiasion  on  hand-  ^^J^^  . 
loom  weavers  eeems  to  show  that,  even  at  that  date,  the  evils 
which  had  been  brought  to  light  by  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, or  arose  in  connection  with  it,  were  beginning  to  pass 
away.    The  conditions  of  sanitation  and  ventilation  in  the  ^^J^. 
factories  were  coming  to  compare  &vourably  with  those /or  ^ea^A 
which  prevailed  in  the  cottages,  and  the  moral  tone  of  the  ^ 
fieu^tories  had  distinctly  improved^     It  certainly  appears  that 
in  1840  the  stigma,  which  had  formerly  attached  to  operatives 
in  the  cotton-mills,  was  no  longer  deserved;  at  ail  events, 
the  domestic  weavers  scarcely  maintained  their  reputation 
as  examples  of  honest  toil^    The  Commissioners  gathered 
the    impression*    that    the    older   generations   of   weavers 
were  a  fine  class  of  men,  though  other  evidence  seems  to 
show  that  there  were  black  sheep  among  them;  but  the 
trade  had  been  decaying  since  the  great  war,  and  those,  who/^^o^  <^*^ 
had  been  brought  up  in  it,  under  the  new  conditions  of  great  compare 
irregularity  and  poor  remuneration,  were   of  the   type   of*^*^*^ 
dissipated  men,  and  alternated  periods  of  very  severe  work 
with  periods  of  entire  and  not  always  involuntary  idleness. 
That  they  were  thus  demoralised  was  undoubtedly  their 
misfortune  rather  than  their  fault,  but  the  fact  is  worth 

seen  the  domestic  weaver  in  his  miserable  apartments  and  the  power-loom  weaver 
in  the  factory,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  advtmtages  are  all  on  the  side  of 
the  latter.  The  one  if  a  steady  workman  confines  himself  to  a  single  room,  in 
which  he  eats,  drinks  and  sleeps,  and  breathes  thronghont  the  day  an  impure  air. 
The  other  has  not  only  the  exercise  of  walking  to  and  from  the  factory,  but,  when 
there,  lives  and  breathes  in  a  large  roomy  apartment,  in  which  the  air  is  con- 
stantly changed.  *  *  *  The  reason  of  the  better  morals  of  the  factory  hands  was 
said  to  be,  'regularity  of  hoars;  regularity  therefore  of  habits,  and  constant 
superintendence  through  the  great  part  of  the  day.  I  believe  *  *  *  that  jonmey- 
men  tailors,  jonmeymen  shoemakers,  domestic  weavers,  and  all  classes  employed 
at  piece-work,  at  their  own  homes,  will  be  foond  to  yield  more  readily  to  the 
temptations  of  idleness  and  intemperance  than  the  classes  who  have  to  attend 
a  warehonse  or  shop,  or  to  work  in  a  factory.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages 
resulting  from  the  progress  of  manuf actnring  industry  is  its  tendency  to  raise 
the  condition  of  women,'*  by  ofFering  an  alternative  employment  to  the  needle. 
"The  consciousness  of  independence  *  *  *  is  favourable  to  the  developmant  of  her 
best  moral  energies."   BeporU,  1840,  zxiv.  681. 

^  Gaskell  notes  that  there  had  been  an  improvement  in  this  respect  before 
1888.  Mmu/actunng  FopulaUon  in  England,  66.  See  Webb,  Indnstrial  Dwio- 
craey,  n.  497. 

s  As  early  as  1888  the  Glasgow  weavers  had  a  very  bad  repatati<m.  BepofU, 
1888,  xz.  299. 

>  AocounU,  1889,  ZLn.  609. 

C*  51 
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A.l>.  1776  noting.  It  shows  that  the  Indnstiial  Bevolution  was  becoming 
"^  complete,  and  that  the  workers  who  were  not  only  better  off 

as  far  as  wages  went,  bat  better  in  character,  were  those  who 
had  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  new  order  of  thing8\    The  six 
wUh  Aose  years  of  factory  inspection  had  doubtless  contributed  to  raise 
racterited   the   tonc   amoug  mill-workers ;    the  conditions  of  life  in 
^nd^tricM.  ^^^  towns,  especially  with  regard  to  intellectual  im- 
provement, and  even  in  some  quarters  in  regard  to  sanitation 
and  the  housing  of  the  poor,  were  better  than  in  rural 
districts.    In  the  opinion  of  one  at  least  of  the  Commissioners 
migration  from  the  country  to  the  towns  was  but  the  means 
by  which  the  population  obtained  better  opportunities  of 
employment  and  ultimately  better  conditions  of  comforts 
27L    There  was  plenty  of  room  for  effort  to  improve  the 
The  eon-     conditions  of  work  in  other  industries  than  the  textile  trades. 

dtttont  of 

work  in      The  Commission  of  1833  had  called  attention  to  the  state  of 

IndttHtrus  affioTB  which  oxisted  in  the  potteries  and  other  employments, 

«^*JJV   ^^t  it  seemed  impossible  to  bring  them  under  any  system  of 

^'^ry*     inspection  and  supervision  at  that  time.    The  manufacturers 

were  inclined  to  allege  that  there  was  need  for  reform  in 

connection  with  rural  labour,  and  that  the  landowners,  who 

had  voted  for  feustoiy  regulation,  were  by  no  means  blameless. 

In  1843  special  Poor  Law  Commissioners  were  appointed  to 

investigate  the  condition  of  women  and  children  in  agriculture. 

But  when  they  met,  it  soon  became  clear  that  there  was 

no  real  case  for  enquiry.    The  transition  in  the  rural  districts, 

and  disappearance  of  small  hrnm  and  cottage  industries^  had 

been  accompanied  by  much  miseiy;  but  the  new  economic 

relationships  which  had  been  established,  under  capitalist 

employers,  were  not  on  the  whole  oppressive*.    Agricultural 

^  St^ortt,  1840,  XQT.  681.  Bobert  Owen's  experiment  at  New  Laoaric  wms 
perhaps  the  first  instance  of  a  well-regiilated  factorj  population,  bnt  it  did  not 
stand  alone,  as  we  may  see  from  the  acconnt  of  Mr  Ashton's  mills  at  Hyde. 
75.682. 

>  BqwrU,  1840,  zzxv.  677. 

>  There  were  however  some  pecnliar  cases  of  contract  in  different  parts  of 
the  ooontiy  which  reqnired  attention.  The  worst  evils  connected  with  pariah 
apprentices  were  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  had  been  the  practice  of  OTerseen  to 
take  the  children  of  parents  who  had  parish  allowsnces,  and  to  assign  them  by  lot 
to  farmers  to  whom  they  were  boond  till  th^  were  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In 
some  exceptional  cases  everything  went  well,  bat  much  more  commonly  the 
system  worked  badly,  slike  for  the  apprentice  who  was  boUied,  and  for  the  master 
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labour  was  not  prejudicial  to  health  in  any  obvious  way,  and  ^]^"* 
young  children  were  not  employed  at  all. 

There  was,  however,  another  large  and  growing  industry  and  a 
in  which  a  strong  case  for  State  intervention  was  made  out,  wateJSb^ 
so  soon  as  the  matter  was  investigated.    The  degradation  of  ^^^^ 
the  mining  population  was  not  in  any  sense  due  to  the  intro-  jj  J^[^ 
duction  of  machinery,  and  was  only  indirectly  connected  with 
the  Industrial  Revolution.    The  grievances,  in  so  fSu-  as  they 
affected  adults,  had  been  brought  about  by  the  increased 
development  of  capitalist  organisation,  and   a   change  of 
system.    It  appears  that  in  old  days  it  had  been  the  habit 
of  the  miners  to  undertake  work  in  a  particular  seam,  and 
that  an  element  of  speculation  entered  into  the  terms  they 
made\    The  basis  on  which  wages  were  paid  by  the  capitalist 

who  exacted  unwilling  serrioe.  There  were  some  renuuns  of  the  vjetem  in 
Devonshire  as  late  as  1848  {ReporU,  etc.,  1848,  xn.  59),  but  the  worst  erils  had 
been  corrected  in  1816  (66  Geo.  UL  c.  189). 

In  the  neighbonrhood  of  Castle  Acre,  in  Norfolk,  a  system  of  *  ganging  *  had 
grown  np  within  yery  recent  years.  The  pariah  of  Castle  Acre  was  held  by 
several  proprietors  who  did  not  attempt  to  limit  the  cottages ;  it  thns  came  to  be 
OYerorowded  with  the  surplus  population  of  aU  the  snrromiding  district.  There 
was  no  sufficient  employment  for  them  in  Castle  Acre,  and  in  many  of  the  neigh- 
bonring  parishes  the  farmers  were  short-handed,  so  that  it  was  convenient  to 
organise  gangs ;  these  worked  in  the  fields  nnder  an  overseer  who  had  taken 
a  contract  for  doing  a  certain  piece  of  work.  The  gangs  were  often  compoeed  of 
children,  and  the  overseer  was  a  sweater ;  the  system  was  thoroughly  bad,  bnt  it 
appears  to  have  been  quite  exceptional  even  in  Norfolk,  and  onknown  elsewhere 
{BeporU,  etc.,  1848,  xn.  287). 

There  was  also  a  special  custom  in  Northumberland,  where  farm  labour 
appears  to  have  been  in  great  demand.  The  villages  were  so  few  and  distant 
that  cottages  were  built  on  each  farm ;  the  labourer  was  engaged  for  a  year,  and 
was  bound  to  furnish  the  labour  of  a  woman  on  the  farm  as  well  as  his  own.  The 
system  appears  to  have  been  advantageous  in  many  ways  to  the  labourer,  but  it 
was  said  that  the  houses  provided  were  inferior  to  cottages  which  were  rented  in 
the  usual  way.  Still  there  was  little  substantial  grievance  in  the  system,  bnt  the 
name  of  the  bondager  roused  sentimental  objections,  of  which  Cobbett  made 
himself  the  exponent. 

Certainly  the  Northumbrian  labourers  seem  to  have  been  well  off  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  southern  counties.  See  especially  the  very  complete 
labourers*  budget.   Ih,  818. 

1  This  was  most  obviously  true  of  copper  and  lead  mining,  but  appears  to  have 
held  good  of  coal  mining  as  welL  Prebendary  Qisbome  wrote,  "  Hence  there  is 
a  fundamental  diversity  between  the  gains  of  the  miner  and  those  of  the  husband- 
man. The  husbandman,  in  general,  earns  a  fixed  sum  per  week.  If  he  sometimes 
undertakes  task  work,  the  amount  of  his  earnings  may  still  be  foreseen  with 
tolerable  accural^ ;  and  it  has  a  known  limit  in  the  strength  of  his  body  and  in 
his  skill  in  this  particular  sort  of  work.    But  the  pay  of  the  miner  depends  upon 

61—2 
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A.D.  1776   employer  had  survived  from  the  time  when  this  older  practice 

"      '      had  been  generally  current.    There  came,  in  consequence,  to 

be  elements  of  uncertainty,  and  serious  deductions  from  the 

miner's  pay,  which  prevented  him  from  receiving  a  regular 

reward  for  the  time  spent  at  his  work^ 

This  matter,  however,  like  all   questions  in  regard   to 

adult  male  labour,  lay  outside  the  scope  of  the  investigation 

wh£n  a       which  was  undertaken  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Ashley.     He 

tian  re-      had  bcon  taunted  with  a  special  animus  against  hctory- 

{UoT  **    owners,  and  in  1840  he  proceeded  to  move  that  a  Commission 

should  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  whole  subject  of  the 

employment  of  women  and  children  in  collieries  and  mines'. 

In   1842,  the  Commission  presented  their  Report*,  which 

revealed  such  a  disgusting  and  brutalising  state  of  affairs, 

that  there  was  a  unanimity  of  opinion  in   favour  of  an 

immediate   measure   of   redresa      This   was  all   the  more 

dumoe.  The  working  miner  is  almoBt  always  in  some  measnre  a  gambler,  and 
embarks  in  the  adyentores  of  the  mine.  In  common,  the  miner  is  not  disposed  to 
adjust  the  scale  of  his  expenses  to  the  average  of  his  earnings.  Being  accustomed 
to  the  oocaidonal  receipt  of  considerable  snms  of  money,  money  too  which  has 
flowed  in  suddenly  upon  him,  rather  from  good  fortune  than  from  proportionate 
exertions,  he  often  raises  his  expenditure  and  mode  of  living  to  a  pitch,  to  which 
the  laboorer  in  agriculture  rentares  not  to  aspire.  He  feeds  on  better  diet,  and 
wears  clothes  of  finer  materials  than  the  basbandman. 

"  And,  in  general,  he  persists  in  this  manner  of  life,  in  spite  of  a  change  of 
drenmstances.  He  is  bnoyed  np  with  the  sanguine  hopes  of  a  gamester :  and  for 
what  he  cannot  pay  to-day  draws  on  the  favourable  luck  of  to-morrow.  This 
natural  propensity  is  cherished  and  aggravated  by  the  ease  with  which  he  obtains 
credit,  in  comparison  of  those  classes  of  labourers  whose  gains  though  steady,  are 
limited.  If  he  happens  to  be  unsuccessful,  he  is  trusted  nevertheless  at  diops, 
and  permitted  to  run  up  long  scores  at  public-houses,  through  the  hopes  enter- 
tained by  the  shopkeeper  and  the  publican  that  a  day  will  come  when  fortune  will 
smile  on  the  debtor.  Thus  the  habits  of  the  miner  are  seldom  interrupted  by  any 
rubs  and  difficulties  which  may  teach  him  caution.  He  has  less  occasion  than 
most  other  men  to  dread  the  immediate  inconveniences  of  poverty ;  and  does  not 
willingly  learn  the  necessity  of  frugality  and  forecast."  Oeorgical  Buaye,  by 
A.  Hunter,  Vol.  n.  (1808),  49,  On  the  Situation  of  the  Mining  Poor,  by  Bev. 
T.  Gisbome. 

^  This  state  of  things  constituted  a  ground  of  appeal  to  the  public  "Let  me 
tell  you,  brave  men,  that  the  great  object  which  yon  at  present  seek  becomes 
pretty  generally  known  to  the  public,  to  oonsiBt  simply  in  getting  twelve  hours 
wages  for  every  twelve  hours  you  labour,  as  no  other  men  on  earth  have  ever  been 
required  to  toil."  An  earnest  Address  and  Urgent  Appeal  to  the  People  of 
England  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  and  steering  Pitmon  of  the  Counties  of 
Iforthumherland  and  Durham,  bj  W.  Scott,  1881,  p.  19.  On  the  irregularity  of 
payment  to  lead  miners,  see  F.  Hall,  Appeal  to  the  Poor  Miner  (1818),  p.  40. 

•  8  Hansard,  lv.  1260.  >  ReporU,  1842,  xv.  xvi.  xvn. 
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important  as  the  evils  were  increasing  with  frightful  rapidity,  j^^^^ 
and  were  to  some  extent  an  indirect  consequence  of  the 
Factory  Act  of  1888.  The  education  clauses  in  that  Act  had 
resulted  in  the  discontinuance,  in  many  districts,  of  the 
employment  of  children  in  &ctories  who  were  under  thirteen  ^^  cm- 
years  of  age.  There  was,  however,  nothing  to  prevent  their  ofyotmg 
working  in  mines  firom  very  early  years  and  for  the  longest  „^^" 
hours.  "Amongst  the  children  employed,"  as  Mr  Hickson 
writes, ''  there  are  almost  elways  some  mere  infants  *  *  * ; 
the  practice  of  employing  children  only  six  and  seven  years 
of  age  is  all  but  universal,  and  there  are  no  short  hours  for 
them..  The  children  go  down  with  the  men  usually  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  remain  in  the  pit  between  11 
and  12  hours."  To  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  employment 
of  these  young  children,  he  went  down  a  pit  600  feet  deep. 
The  galleries  were  secured  by  traps  or  doors  to  prevent 
inflammable  drafts.  "  The  use  of  a  child  six  years  of  age 
is  to  open  and  shut  one  of  these  doors  when  the  trucks  pass 
and  repass.  For  this  object  the  child  is  trained  to  sit  by 
itself  in  a  dark  gallery  for  the  number  of  hours  I  have  de- 
scribed V  In  some  of  the  collieries  young  girls  as  well  as  boys  ^  ^ 
appear  to  have  been  employed,  and  the  British  parent  who  *"^^'**'*'^* 
could  no  longer  exploit  his  children  in  factories  forced  them 
to  go  to  work  in  the  neighbouring  mines.  This  is  one  of  the 
pieces  of  evidence  which  goes  to  show  that  the  capitalist  was 
not  solely  to  blame  in  regard  to  the  maltreatment  of  children, 
but  that  there  was  at  least  a  reckless  connivance  on  the  part 
of  the  parenta  This  fact  became  still  more  obvious  when 
colliers  worked  their  own  children  in  this  way;  they  had 
not,  generally  speaking,  the  excuse  of  poverty,  as  their  wages 
ranged  considerably  higher  than  in  other  callings'.  The 
measure,  which  was  passed,  followed  on  the  Unes  which  had 
proved  successful  in  regard  to  feustpries,  by  arranging  for  the 
employment  of  inspectors,  but  in  other  ways  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  demanded  special  treatment.  Boys  under  ^  «^^ 
ten  years  of  age  were  not  to  be  employed  in  the  pits,  and  the  liMudT 

I  ReportM,  1840,  xxrr,  687. 

3  ReporU,  1840,  xziv.  688.    Their  ayange  wages,  eooording  to  the  Beport, 
were  94«.  a  week,  cottage  rent-free,  garden  ground  and  ooal  free. 
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underground  work  of  women  and  girls  was  to  cease  absolutely 
within  a  specified  time,  which  it  was  hoped  might  allow  for 
their  obtaining  employment  in  other  callings^  There  were 
also  careful  provisions  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of 
accidents ;  and  the  period  of  apprenticeship  was  defined  so 
as  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  that  practical  bondage  which 
was  once  so  common  in  Scotland'. 

In  this  way  the  exercise  of  constant  State  supervision, 
both  in  regard  to  &ctories  and  mines>  came  to  be  recognised 
as  desirable,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  welfare  of  the  labour- 
ing population.  There  was  no  conscious  abandonment  of  the 
principles  of  laissez  /aire.  The  advocates  of  interference 
were  content  to  maintain  that  they  were  dealing  with  ex- 
ceptional cases.  Still  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  exceptions,  which  demanded  special  treatment,  brought 
about  an  important  new  development  in  piactica  The 
exclusion  of  women  and  mere  children  fix)m  mines  became  so 
complete,  that  the  excuse  of  legislating  on  their  behalf  could 
no  longer  be  maintained.  The  inspectors  of  mines  were 
as  a  matter  of  &ct  chiefly  concerned  in  enforcing  laws  and 
suggesting  improvements  in  the  conditions  under  which  work 
was  done  by  adult  men. 

272.  The  State  had  done  a  great  deal  for  improving  the 
conditions  in  which  the  operatives  worked  before  any  neces- 
sity was  felt  for  legislating  in  regard  to  the  homes  in  which 
they  lived.  It  was  at  the  centres  of  the  cotton  manufeusture 
that  the  difficulty  first  attracted  attention,  and  it  came  into 
prominence,  not  as  a  sign  of  poverty',  but  as  presenting  a 

1  6  and  6  Vict.  c.  99.  *  Beports,  1844,  xti.  9.    See  above,  p.  581. 

*  It  is  moit  remarkable  to  find  that  public  attention  was  still  forced  to  the 
old,  rather  than  to  the  new  social  dif&oalties,  in  regard  to  the  whole  question  of 
poor  relief.  The  insnperable  proUems  of  onr  time  seem  to  be  those  oonnected 
with  great  cities,— with  great  masses  of  men  huddled  together,  where  there  are 
none  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  to  attend  to  the  ordinary  machineiy  of 
goTemment  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  So  far  as  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners  of  1884  are  concerned  these  difflonlties  might  scarcely  haye  existed. 
That  they  did  exist  and  were  yery  real  we  know  from  other  sources.  Dr  Chalmers 
had  endeayoured  to  organise  a  system  of  relief  in  Glasgow,  which  should  be  giyen 
on  grounds  of  charity,  and  which  should  not  haye  the  demoralising  effects  of  the 
aid  that  could  be  claimed  as  a  matter  of  right  {Christian  and  dvie  Beanomy  of 
Large  Towns^  n.  pp.  225—865 :  Politieai  Economy ,  Works,  xiz.  400).  He  was  not 
apparently  aware  that  the  legal  relief,  which  he  denounced,  had  been,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  outgrowth  of  a  system  of  yolnntary  and  charitable  assistance,  such  as 
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danger  to  health.    In  Manchester,  and  the  towns  round  it,  liR'r^^^^ 
there  was  a  vast  increase  of  population,  and  as  early  as  1795 
Dr  Aikin^  and  Dr  Percival  called  attention  to  the  miserable 
character  of  their  accommodatioiL    The  sudden  flocking  of  aitmeted 
the  population  to  these  towns  was  the  occasion  of  over- 
crowding in  its  worst  forms,  and  gave  the  speculative  builder 
a  magnificent  opportunity  for  erecting  insanitaiy  dwellings. 
Friedrich  Engels'  painstaking  description  of  the  housing  of 
the  Manchester  poor  is  well  worth  perusal*.    The  evil  had 
then  been  of  long  standing,  and  was  probably  connected  with 
the  decay  of  municipal  institutions  which  was  so  noticeable 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century.    In  mediaeval 
times  the  townsmen  had  been  eager  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  health,  but  it  was  only  after  the  Municipal  Beform  of 
1833'   that   administrative   authorities   were   avcdlable   to 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  new  problem.     Even  then  an  out-  f^^^ 
side  stimulus  was  needed:  not  till  the  cholera  appeared, c»afcm»» 
and  it  became  obvious  that  the  condition  in  which  the 
labourer  constantly  lived  was  a  source  of  public  danger  in 

he  highly  extolled.  The  chuiged  character  of  poor  relief  in  modem  times  is  bnt 
an  instance  of  the  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  so  many  duties ; 
as  they  become  common,  they  also  become  seoolarised.  There  was  less  difference 
between  the  law  in  England  and  Scotland  than  is  generally  supposed,  though 
there  was  a  very  great  difference  in  the  administration.   BeporU^  I8S9,  zz.  168. 

1  J.  Aildn,  A  description  of  the  eomUrjf  from  thirty  or  forty  mUet  round 
Manchester,  1795,  p.  192. 

>  Engels,  Oondition  of  the  Working  Claea,  pp.  24—66. 

>  The  increased  eflideney  of  mnnioipal  institations  reorganised  under  parlia- 
mentary authority  has  been  one  great  factor  in  progress.  The  old  state  of  affairs 
is  thus  described:  "In  conclusion  we  report  to  your  Majesty  that  there  prevafls 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  majority  of  the  incorporated  towns  a  general 
and  in  our  opinion  a  just  dissatisfootion  with  their  Municipal  Institutions; 
a  distrust  of  the  self -elected  Municipal  Councils ;  whose  powers  are  subject  to  no 
popular  control  and  whose  acts  and  proceedings  being  secret  are  unchecked  by 
the  influence  of  public  opinion ;  a  distrust  of  the  Municipal  Magistracy  tainting 
with  suspicion  the  local  administration  of  justice,  and  often  accompanied  with 
contempt  of  the  persons  hj  whom  the  law  is  administered ;  a  discontent  under  the 
burthen  of  Local  Taxation,  while  revenues  that  ought  to  be  applied  for  the  public 
advantage  are  diverted  from  their  legitimate  use,  and  are  sometimes  wastefully 
bestowed  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  sometimes  squandered  for  purposes 
injurious  to  the  character  and  morals  of  the  people.  We  therefore  feel  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  represent  to  your  Majesty  that  the  existing  Municipal  Corporations  of 
England  and  Wales  neither  possess  nor  deserve  the  confidence  or  respect  of  your 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  that  a  thorough  reform  must  be  effected  before  they  can 
become,  what  we  humbly  submit  to  your  Majesty  th^  ought  to  be,  useful  and 
efficient  instruments  of  local  government."  Mumeipal  Corporations  Commission 
JUport,  in  Reports,  etc,  1835,  xzm.  49. 
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A.l>.  1776   times  of  pestilence,  were  serioufl  measures  taken  to  improve 
"^  industrial  dwellings  and  to  remedy  the  defective  sanitation  of 

our  great  towns. 

There  is  a  curious  parallelism  between  the  history  of  the 
first  great  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Europe  and  the  accounts  of 
the  Black  Death;  though  there  are  also  marked  differences. 
Each  originated  in  the  East,  though  not  at  the  same  point ; 
each  travelled  in  the  course  of  trade  to  Europe,  though  along 
different  routes;  and  each  ran  a  most  devastating  coarse 
when  it  reached  this  island,  though  one  ravaged  the  country 
generally,  and  the  other  fastened  especially  on  the  insanitary 
areas  of  towns,  and  the  poorest  and  famished  inhabitants. 
The  character  of  the  disease  was  well  known  to  medical  men ; 
they  watched  its  course  from  Bombay  through  Astrakhan  to 
Riga,  and  predicted  with  considerable  accuracy  the  points 
which  it  was  likely  to  attack\  The  first  case  was  noticed  at 
t»tv»-  Sunderland  in  1831 ;  from  that  place  it  seems  to  have  spread 
dutrioa,  through  the  Tyne  district;  and  outbreaks  followed  shortly 
after  in  many  of  the  seaport  towns  and  manufeuituring 
districts*.  The  most  serious  epidemic  occurred  at  Bilston  in 
the  Black  Country,  where  out  of  a  population  of  14,492  there 
were  no  fewer  than  3,568  cases  in  seven  weeks,  and  of  these 
742  proved  &taL  The  textile  districts  round  Manchester 
and  in  the  West  Biding  suffered  severely,  and  the  outbreak 
in  Glasgow  was  very  serious.  Typhoid  had  been  prevalent 
in  similar  areas  for  many  years,  and  nothing  had  been  done ; 
and  even  after  the  cholera  scare,  some  years  elapsed  before 
it  was  felt  requisite  to  take  general  actioii  in  regard  to 
insanitary  conditions'.  Public  opinion  was  gradually  im- 
pressed, as  to  the  necessity  of  Governmental  action,  by  the 
investigations  instituted  by  the  Boyal  Commissioners  for 
and  afur  enquiring  into  the  state  of  large  towns  and  populous  districts ; 
enquiry  they  insisted  that  much  of  the  disease  in  the  country  was  due 
to  preventable  causes,  and  that,  in  many  districts,  improved 


1  R.  Ortcm,  An  Essay  on  the  Bjpidemie  Cholera  of  India  (1881),  462—469. 

*  Compare  the  table  in  Greighton,  History  qf  Epidemics  in  Britain^  ii.  S21. 

•  The  inflnence  of  the  cholera  epidemic  in  1831  in  leading  to  some  immediate 
though  minor  reforms  locally,  and  the  effect  of  the  later  Tisitations  in  1849  and 
1854  in  inspiring  the  Legislatiire  to  renewed  activity,  is  pointed  ont  in  the  Seo&nd 
Report  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Commission  (1871),  xxxy.  10 — 14. 
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drainage,  or  a  sufficient  waternrapply,  would  coniaibute  to  a  ^J^'-J^^^ 
diminution  of  mortality^    They  also  pointed  out  that  the 
injury  to  healthy  which  arose  from  noxious  manufiu^tures, 
might  be  minimised  by  proper  precautions".    The  Public  «fi««^ 
Health  Act  of  1848*  was  based  on  their  recommendations ;  metu  waa 
it  created  a  central  authority^  to  take  steps  through  the^'^^^ 
action  of  inspectors  for  constituting  local  boards ;  the  powers 
given  under  the  Act  provided  for  the  removal  of  nuiscuices, 
and  for  insisting  that  any  4iew  buildings*  erected  should 
conform  with  a  new  standard  of  sanitary  requirement.    Ad- 
ditional powers  were  conferred  from  time  to  time',  as  to  the 
removal  of  nuisances  and  insanitary  property,  but  so  long  as 
the  Local  Boards  were  separate  and  independent  bodies  little 
progress  was  made  in  enforcing  the  Acts.    Since  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1871  ^  there  has 
been  more  possibility  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
local  authorities,  and  of  exercising  some  control  over  sanitary 
conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    The  analogy  of  the 
system  of  feustory  and  mining  reform  has  not  been  followed 
very  far,  however,  as  various  aspects  of  the  sanitary  problem  button 
are  dealt  with  by  different  departments,  instead  of  being  1^^ 
committed  to  one  central  authority,  and  there  is  not  sufficient 
staff  for  constant  inspection. 

In  the  meantime  a  beginning  was  made  in  dealing  with 
another  side  of  the  problem.    It  was  not  only  necessary  to  The  work 
see  to  the  qualitative  conditions  of  the  labourers'  dwellings,  but  Mii^for 
to  take  steps  with  a  view  to  providing  an  amount  of  accommo-  ^^epoa? 
dation  that  should  meet  local  requirements,  without  serious 
danger    of   overcrowding.      Lord    Shaftesbury's  Labouring 

1  RepcrU  of  Commistiojten  for  inquiring  into  the  State  of  Large  Towns,  184&, 
ZTIU.  7. 

2  Beporta,  1846,  XTXn.  61.  "  11  and  12  Viot  o.  68. 

«  The  Central  Board  was  reoonstitated  in  1864,  and  in  ISoS  ita  powers  were 
transferred  to  the  Pri^y  Ck>ancil. 

B  The  Report  of  the  Select  Ck>mmittee  of  1840,  which  contains  some  interesting 
statistics  as  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  other  factory  towns 
{BeporUt  1840,  zi.  279),  advocated  the  introduction  of  a  General  BnUding  Act. 
Rnles  were  laid  down  for  London  in  1844  (7  and  8  Vict.  c.  84)  and  permiasiye 
powers  were  conferred  on  local  authorities  generally  in  1868. 

•  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  121  and  29  and  80  Vict,  c  90. 

T  The  necessity  of  hotter  sanitary  administration  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  taking  this  step.   Beporte,  1871,  zxzr.  87. 
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A.D.  1776    Classes  Lodging-House  Act^  empowered   local  authorities 
"  to  purchase  houses,  which  should  be  used  under  their  control 

for  the  letting  of  lodgings;  and  the  series  of  Torrens  and 
Cross  Acts'  not  only  deal  with  the  demolition  of  insanitary 
property,  but  authorise  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
improved  dwellings  by  municipalities. 
has  &<f«2^- '  ^This  diflScult  problem  has  not  been  entirely  left  to  public 
^th  ^  authority  however,  as  liiuch  useful  work  has  been  done,  through 
^ietiuy  the  frugality  and  enterprise  of  the  higher  grades  of  artisans, 
in  providing  themselves  with  comfortable  houses.  This  has 
been  effected  in  many  cases  by  the  agency  of  building 
societies,  which  enable  their  members  to  save  money  and 
then  to  lend  to  one  another  on  excellent  security  and  easy 
terms,  so  that  they  can  build  their  own  houses  and  even- 
tually live  rent  free.  This  form  of  self-help  was  put  on 
a  legal  basis  by  an  Act  in  1836'  and  has  been  very  widely 
taken  advantage  of,  though  it  appears  that  its  popularity 
among  artisans  has  been  declining  in  recent  years. 
thottgii  the  There  is  no  question  in  regard  to  which  it  is  more  diffi- 
w^^^ng-  cult  to  lay  down  the  limits  of  interference  by  public  authority 
ly  difficult.  ^^}j  private  transactions  than  that  of  the  housing  of  the 
poor.  The  standard  of  sanitazy  requirements  is  changing 
rapidly,  as  medical  science  throws  fresh  light  on  the  causes 
of  disease,  and  the  evils  of  overcrowding  become  more  patent 
It  has  often  been  found  hard  to  bring  home  the  responsibility 
for  the  insanitary  state  of  property  to  the  proper  person ;  and 
it  may  be  physically  impossible  to  provide  sufficient  accom- 
modation, within  a  limited  area,  at  prices  which  the  poor  can 
afford  to  pay.  Recent  improvements  in  rapid  transit  are 
doing  something  to  simplify  the  problem,  but  public  authority 
seems  to  be  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  attempting,  either  to 
force  individual  builders  and  landlords  to  cany  on  their 
business  under  unremunerative  conditions,  or  to  provide 
shelter  by  its  own  action  for  the  poorest  classes  in  the  com- 
munity at  the  expense  of  the  rest. 

1  14  and  15  Viet.  e.  34. 

s  These  were  conBolidated  in  the  Homing  of  the  Working  dasies  Act  in  1890. 
•  6  and  7  William  IV.  c.  32,  An  Act  for  the  BegulaHon  of  Ben^  Bwading 
Bocietiei. 
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We  are  not  concerned  with  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  A.D.  1776 
however,  but  only  with  the  fiu^t  that  since  1845  serious  attempts 
have  been  made  to  face  it.  During  the  second  quarter  of  the  The  neio 
nineteenth  centuiy  administrative  machineiy  had  been  created  tmtive 
to  supervise  the  conditions  of  work  in  many  trades  and  to  deal  /^soeiJJl 
with  the  conditions  of  life  in  general   Henceforth  account  was  ^^^ 
to  be  taken  of  the  principal  conditions  of  wel&re,  so  &r  as  the  differa^ 
poorest  members  of  the  commumty  were  concerned.    At  first  of  the 
sight  it  seems  to  be  a  return,  under  new  forms,  to  the  paternal    ^*^ ' 
government  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  monarchy ;  but  the  differ- 
ence lies  deeper  than  in  the  &ct  that  the  new  administrative 
bodies  derive  their  authority  fi:om  statute  and  not  merely  firom 
the  Crown.    The  new  conception  of  human  wel&re  is  larger; 
the  aims  of  modem  officials  are  more  ambitious.    Just  as  we  m  its  aims 
have  learned  that  national  wealth  consists  of  the  aggregate 
of  individual  wealth  at  least,  whatever  else  it  may  include, 
so  do  we  recognise  that  the  aggregate  of  individual  welfare 
constitutes  a  large  part  of  national  welfare.    The  Stuarts 
aimed  at  promoting  definite  and  important  national  interests, 
if  need  be  at  the  expense  of  individual  interests^  while  modem 
legislation  aims  at  having  a  regard  to  all  private  interests — 
chiefly  by  giving  them  fi:ee  play,  but  also,  by  fostering  them 
when  necessary — ^as  the  true  means  of  promoting  national 
interest.    At  no  other  period  have  such  pains  been  taken  to 
secure  the  healthy  development,  physical  and  moral,  of  the 
rising  generation  in  all  parts  of  the  realm,  or  has  there  been  and 
such  completely  organised  national  machinery  for  exercising  ^ 
a  control  over  the  conditions  in  which  work  is  done. 


V.    Facilities  for  Transport. 

273.     The  staple  industries  of  the  country  had  been  The  de- 
revolutionised  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  before  serious  manu- 
efforts  were  made  to  bring  inventive  power  to  bear  on  i^-^^^^ 
proving  fiswdlities  for  transport  within  the  country  and  by  sea. 
The  system  of  internal  communication,  both  by  land  and 
water,  had  been  enormously  improved  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 

^  See  p.  17  above. 
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^1^776  it  failed  to  keep  pace  ynth  the  increasing  demands  which  had 
arisen  in  the  manu&cturing  districts.  There  was  such  a 
congestion  of  traffic  on  the  canal  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  that  the  proprietors  were  able  to  charge  very 
.^TMip  heavy  rates.  Any  scheme,  which  offered  a  prospect  of  estab- 
trantport  lishing  a  successful  competition  and  bringing  about  a  &11  in 
the  cost  of  carriage,  was  sure  of  an  eager  welcome  from  the  mill- 
owners;  and  the  project  of  building  a  railway,  to  be  worked 
by  locomotive  engines,  was  readily  taken  up,  and  obtained 
Parliamentary  sanction  in  1825.  George  Stephenson  had 
already  rendered  steam-traction  a  practical  success,  on  a  small 
scale,  at  Eallingworth ;  and  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Bailway  had  been  empowered  to  use  the  new  motor  in  1823. 
The  object  of  the  projectors  was  to  obtain  a  better  mode  of 
hauling  heavy  goods,  and  they  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  of 
the  high  rate  of  speed  at  which  the  trains  would  run; 
Stephenson  had  estimated  it  at  fourteen  miles  an  hour, 
loere  ma  The  formal  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bailway, 
Zvdop-  saddened  as  it  was  by  the  accident  which  caused  Mr  Huskisson's 
^l^  death,  impressed  the  public  mind  with  the  extraordinary 
*"**^'^*'  possibilities  of  the  railway  engine.  It  was  at  once  obvious 
that  the  new  system  was  not  only  preferable  for  hauling 
heavy  goods,  but  for  rapid  communication  as  well;  the  mails 
were  transferred  to  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bailway 
soon  after  it  was  opened,  and  year  by  year,  one  or  cmother 
of  the  well-appointed  coaches,  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
so  much  pride,  was  forced  off  the  road.  Ever  since  1830  the 
building  cmd  improving  of  lines  of  railway  has  gone  on 
steadily ;  goods  can  now  be  profitably  carried  at  rates  which 
were  impossible  before,  and  there  has  been  an  extraordinary 
saving  oftime  as  well  As  Professor  Levi  wrote  in  1872,"Before 
the  railway  was  established  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
there  were  twenty-two  regular  and  seven  occasional  extra 
coaches,  which  if  full  would  cany  688  persons.  The  rail- 
way carried  in  eighteen  months  700,000  persons,  or  on  an 
average  1,070  per  day.  The  fare  per  coach  was  10/-  inside, 
5/-  outside ;  by  railway  5/-  inside,  3/6  outside.  By  coach  it 
took  four  hours  to  go  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  or  vice 
versa,  by  railway  IJ  hours.     The  rate  of  goods  was  15/- 'per 
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ton,  by  railway  10/8.     By  canal,  goods  took  20  hours,  by^J^cP^ 
railway  2  hours*." 

None  of  the  other  improvements  of  the  nineteenth  century 
awakened  so  much  foreboding  as  was  roused  by  the  railways 
at  first,  and  in  no  other  case  has  the  boon  to  the  public  been  w'Wc*  ^^ 
so  immediate  and  obvious.  The  profits  of  the  Liverpool  and  thepvhUc 
Manchester  Railway  were  so  large  that  the  market  price  ot^^"^^^* 
the  shares  doubled ;  and  the  development  of  trafiSc  was  such 
that  the  waggons,  which  had  carried  goods  for  long  distances 
before,  might  have  been  absorbed  in  the  subsidiary  employ- 
ment of  taking  goods  to  and  fix>m  the  stations.  The  loss 
involved,  in  superseding  the  old  methods  of  transport  by  a 
new  one,  was  comparatively  slight,  and  a  wonderful  stimulus 
was  given  to  business  of  every  kind.  Under  the  new  Poor 
Law  the  labourer  was  much  more  firee  to  migrate,  and  the 
railway  gave  him  facilities  to  transfer  his  labour  to  the 
districts  where  it  was  most  wanted.  The  saving  of  time 
and  money  was  a  boon  to  the  capitalist,  and  the  rapidity 
of  transit  by  rail  rendered  it  possible  to  fetch  fiiiit,  dairy 
produce,  fish  and  other  perishable  goods,  firom  long  distances, 
to  markets  in  London  and  other  large  towns.  All  classes  in 
the  community,  both  producers  and  consumers,  have  derived 
some  economic  advantage  from  increased  &cilities  for  inter- 
communication. 

The  introduction  of  railways  has  also  served  to  accelerate  hut  it 
some  of  the  changes  which  were  already  at  work  in  English  the  decline 
economic  life.     The  eflfect  of  the  fisictory  system  had  been  to  ^^^^ 
concentrate   industry  in  certain  localities,  where  power  or^^^^"^* 
materials  were  easily  obtainable.     Manufacturing  on  a  large 
scale,  with  much  division  of  labour,  became   more  feasible 
when  there  were  better  means  of  distributing  the  goods  and 
finding  a  market  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  countiy. 
This  concentration  of  labour  in  factories  has  had  a  correspond- 
ing effect  on  rural  districts;  there  has  been  an  increased 
differentiation  between  town  and  country,  and  diminished 
scope  for  the  employment  of  the  village  artisan,  or  for  the 
tradesman  who  catered,  in  market  towns,  for  a  rural  neigh- 
bourhood.   The  introduction  of  railways  has  given  an  immense 

^  Leone  Leri,  op.  eit.  198. 
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AJ>.  1776  Btimnlus  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a 
"*  whole;  bnt  there  are  districts  which  haye  profited  little,  if 

at  all,  by  the  change,  while  the  increase  of  wealth  in  the 
progressive  centres  has  been  unexampled. 

Great  as  was  the  impulse  which  was  given  to  economic 
progress  by  the  building  of  railways  in  England,  the  revolu- 
tion they  effected  in  other  lands  was  even  more  remarkable. 
Distances  in  Great  Britain  are  comparatively  short,  and  the 
obstacles  to  internal  communication  by  road,  or  water,  are  not 
insuperable ;  railways  only  served  for  the  most  part  to  improve 
tneeiaUy    existing  Uues  of  traffic.    In  America  the  conditions  were 
fifstem  was  entirely  different ;  railways  rendered  it  possible  to  establish 
tntrodueed  jjj^|.   connection  between   the   Eastern   and  the    Middle 
America,    gtates ;  the  great  plains,  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  which  had 
been  dependent  for  aU  their  traffic  on  the  Ohio,  the  Tennessee 
and  the  Mississippi,  now  found  means  of  direct  access  to  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  the  railways  have  enabled  successive 
generations  of  pioneers  to  push  £eLrther  and  farther  West. 
Steam  traction  shows  itself  at  its  best  in  hauling  freight  over 
great  distances ;  it  is  under  those  circumstances  that  the  fuU 
convenience  of  the  railway  system  comes  out  most  clearly. 
The  United  States  had  begun  to  supply  this  country  with 
cereals  to  some  extent,  before  and  during  the  Napoleonic 
War,  but  it  has  only  been  as  a  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  railways  that  the  English  fiumer  is  regularly  and 
ordinarily  exposed  to  competition  with  the  wheat  growers  of 
the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  West.    The  development  of 
the  railway  system  in  America  has  done  much  to  deprive  the 
landed  classes  in  England  of  the  natural  protection,  which 
was  afforded  by  distance  and  difficulty  of  transports 
TUappH-        The  application  of  steam  power  to  shipping  has  had 
He^        somewhat  similar  results.    At  first  it  was  introduced  in 
^^^        connection  with  internal  communications  in  canals.    The 
Charlotte  Dundas  was  the  first  steam-tug  that  ever  plied; 
in  1803  she  was  at  work  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  CanaL    A 
more  ambitious   attempt  was   successfully  carried  out   in 
America  in  1807,  when  regular  communication  by  steam- 
packet  was  established  on  the  Hudson,  between  New  York 

1  Reports,  1888,  zlt.  862. 
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and  Albany.    Farther  progress  was  comparatively  slow,  as  it  ^^''^ 
was  not  till  1820  that  steamers  were  employed  between 
Dublin  and  Holyhead ;  and  it  was  only  in  1838  that  the  first 
Transatlantic   vovaires    were    attempted.     The    Enterprise  to  ocean 

f  lilMilXH  ( 

had  made  the  voyage  to  Calcutta  in  1827,  but  this  proved  wot  man 
unremunerative,  and  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  fuel  and  ^'^  * 
working  engines  in  the  tropics,  rendered  the  success  of  such 
long  and  distant  trips  problematical  Still  the  new  invention 
opened  up  a  prospect  of  rendering  communication  with  India 
much  more  rapid,  and  the  Qovemment,  along  with  the  East 
India  Company,  organised  a  system  for  reopening  the  old 
route  to  the  East  through  Egypt.  This  was  a  scheme  which 
we  inherited  from  Napoleon,  cmd  it  was  well-adapted  for  the 
early  days  of  steaming,  as  the  long  vojrage  was  interrupted 
by  a  brief  journey  overland.  In  1835  steamers  were  regularly 
passing  between  Bombay  and  Suez,  while  the  English  Qovem- 
ment despatched  vessels  to  convey  letters  to  Alexandria\ 
The  detailed  £Bbcilities  for  this  overland  route  were  carried 
out  by  Lieutenant  Waghom ;  and  the  dromedary  post  which 
had  been  organised  by  Bagdad,  Damascus,  and  Beyrout  was 
superseded. 

The  superiority  of  the  steamer  in  regularity  and  punctu- 
ality was  obvious  from  the  first,  so  &r  as  passenger  traffic 
was  concerned ;  and  the  increase  of  steam-shipping  went  on 
side  by  side  with  that  of  sailing-vessels  for  thirty  years. 
Steam  had  no  such  superiority  over  sailing  as  to  supersede 
the  older  system  on  the  water,  in  the  rapid  manner  in  which 
the  locomotive  asserted  its  superiority  on  land.     Gradually, 
however,  the  regularity  and  punctuality  of  steam-ship  voyages  ^^  ^  ^^ 
began  to  tell  for  fireight,  as  well  as  for  travellers,  and  since  ben^fiUd 
1860  the  increase  of  steam-shipping  appears  to  have  occurred  ^hJm 
to  some  extent  at  the  expense  of  the  sailing-vessels.    The 
new  motor  power  has  played  a  part  in  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  British  commerce.    This  has  been  advantageous  to 
the  manufacturer,  as  giving  &cilities  both  for  the  purchase  of 
materials  and  the  sale  of  goods,  but  the  landed  interests  hv^t  not  the 
have  derived  little  advantage  and  have  been  exposed  toifUemt, 
keener  competition.     On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  the 

1  LiudBay,  Merchant  Skippmg,  vr.  S68. 
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^JXi776  introduction  of  improved  fsunlities  for  traffic  has  tended  to 

depress  the  landed  interest  relatively  to  the  merchant  and 

manu&cturer. 

Under  ih6         274.    The  development  of  the  means  of  transport  during 

ofnlL       the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  accompanied 

**'"*****^*  by  considerable  changes  in  business  organisation.    The  new 

undertakings,  which  were  called  for  in  order  to  carry  on  the 

trade  of  the  country,  were  on  such  a  scale  that  they  offered 

a  field  for  associated  rather  than  private  enterprise.    This 

form  of  trading  had  been  greatly  discreditedS  since  the  era 

of  speculation,  when  the  South  Sea  Scheme  had  been  floated. 

In  1719  the  Bubble  Act  was  passed',  which  prohibited  the 

formation  of  companies  with  transferable  shares,  unless  they 

obtained  incorporation  by  charter  from  the  Crown  or  by  Act  of 

Parliament  Unincorporated  companies  had  no  legal  existence, 

since  they  could  neither  sue  nor  be  sued,  and  they  were  not 

partnerships,  as  the  shares  were  being  constantly  transferred ; 

they  were  an  anomaly  in  the  business  world,  since  contracts 

could  not  be  enforced  or  debts  recovered.    Even  the  chartered 

corporations   had  an   unfair   advantage  in  trade;    as  the 

members  were  only  liable  for  the  amount  of  their  contribution, 

and  no  individual  was  personally  responsible  for  the  debts 

faexixtiu    incurred  by  the  corporation.    When  in  1826  the  Bubble  Act 

for  the       was  repealed',  and  opportunity  was  given  for  the  formation 

ofj!^!^   of  joint-stock  companies,  pains  were  taken  to  protect  the 

'eaimmtt   P^^^^  ^  theic  dealings  with  companies.    Power  was  given  to 

the  Crown,  when  granting  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  a 

trading  company,  to  render  the  members  who  composed  it 

personally  liable  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  debts  of  the 

corporation. 

From  this  time  onwards,  when  the  complete  responsibility 
of  the  members  of  corporations  was  secured,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  fi&cilitate  the  formation  of  joint-stock  companies 
rather  than  to  discourage  them.  In  1844  arrangements 
were  made  by  which  trading  companies  could  obtain  a 
Certificate  of  Incorporation^  on  simple  conditions  and  without 
the  delay  and  expense  which  were  involved  in  appealing  to 

1  Napier,  in  A  Century  of  Law  H^orrn,  680.  «  6  Qeo.  L  e.  18,  §  18. 

•  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  91.  *  7  and  8  Viot.  o.  110. 
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the  Crown  or  Parliament.    A  still  more  remarkable  change  ^-^rF^* 

•     •  •       .  .       ^~18oO« 

occurred  in  1855  S  when  the  principle  of  the  limited  liability  ^.^ 
of  shareholders,  which  previous  generations  had  considered  to  ^P*^ 
be  so  dangerous,  was  recognised  as  reasonable.  Companies, 
with  shares  of  £10  and  upwards,  could  henceforth  be  formed, 
the  shareholders  of  which  were  not,  in  the  event  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  company,  liable  for  more  than  the  amount 
of  their  shares.  The  Company  Acts  were  consolidated  in 
1862*,  and  greater  opportunity  was  given  than  before  for 
obtaining  a  number  of  small  contributions  towards  the  large 
capital  which  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  the 
world. 

There  had  been  some  discussion,  during  the  eighteenth  ««<*  *^ 
century,  as  to  the  kinds  of  business  for  which  Company  used 
organisation  was  adapted,  and  Adam  Smith  had  laid  down 
the  canon  that  it  could  only  be  suitably  introduced  in  cases 
where  the  conduct  of  affairs  could  be  reduced  to  some  sort  of 
routine;  but  owing  to  changed  circumstances  it  was  possible 
to  bring  much  of  the  external  traffic  of  the  realm  under  these 
appropriate  conditions.  The  business  of  carrying  became 
more  completely  differentiated  from  that  of  trading  in  goods,, 
and  companies  were  formed  to  organise  and  maintain  fleets 
of  steamers  and  sailing-vessels,  which  should  ply  at  regular 
intervals  between  definite  ports.  In  1840,  a  firm  of  ship- /or  ftrant- 
owners,  which  was  already  responsible  for  the  conveyance  of  ^^^^. 
mails  to  the  Peninsula,  was  reconstituted  on  a  joint-stock 
basis,  and  obtained  such  a  command  of  capital  as  to  be  able 
to  provide  a  regular  service  of  steamers  between  London  and 
Alexandria,  and  between  Suez  and  Bombay*.  Similarly  the 
partnership  of  Messrs  Cunard,  Bums,  and  Mclver,  to  whom 
the  contract*  for  conveying  the  Atlantic  mails  by  steamer 
was  given  in  1838,  was  the  foundation  of  the  Cunard  Company. 
Communication  with  the  West  Indies  was  accelerated  by  the 
formation  of  the  Boyal  Mail  Steam- Packet  Company,  which 
started  on  a  large  scale;  the  venture  did  not  prove  re- 
munerative at  first,  and  the  company  only  maintained  its 

1  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  138.  a  25  and  26  Viot.  o.  89. 

*  Lindsay,  History  of  Mtrchant  Skipping^  iv.  aS8. 

*  76. 180. 
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A.D.  1779  existence  through  the  aid  of  considerable  subsidies  granted 
~*  *  by  Government^;  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Companj 
had  even  greater  difficulty  in  developing  the  trade  which 
was  necessary  to  render  their  enterprise  profitabla  It  was 
only  gradually  that  the  conditions,  in  which  the  competition 
of  steamers,  whether  under  company  or  private  management, 
with  sailing-vessels  could  be  successfully  carried  on,  came  to 
be  better  understood. 

These  new  shipping  companies  had  no  pretensions  to 
exclusive  rights,  and  were  in  this  way  entirely  unlike  the 
great  trading  companies  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  The 
regulated  companies  had  for  the  most  part  been  thrown  open 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  during  the  eighteenth 
centuiy  they  seem  to  have  gradually  lost  their  practical 
importance,  but  the  two  great  joint-stock  companies  were 
^f^H^iLt  ^®**^°®^-  The  conditions,  which  had  rendered  company 
JnSia  Co.  trading  with  Hudson  Bay  desirable,  still  prevailed ;  but  the 
very  success  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
political  and  military  powers,  removed  the  excuse  for  con- 
tinuing its  exclusive  trade.  The  fact  that  a  stable  Government 
had  been  established,  rendered  it  possible  for  any  Englishman 
to  trade  with  India,  without  causing  difficulties  with  the 
was  Vrovm  native  potentates.  In  1813  the  trade  to  India  was  thrown 
WW,*"  open  to  all  British  subjects*;  but  the  Company  still  retained 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  China,  and  controlled  the  supply 
of  tea.  This  had  become  an  article  of  common  consumption 
in  England  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  Company 
appeared  to  reap  a  large  profit  bom  the  terms  on  which  they 
supplied  it.  The  controversy,  which  arose  on  this  subject,  was  a 
curious  echo  of  the  seventeenth  century  debates  on  well-ordered 
trade,  though  the  point  in  question  was  the  deamess  of  an 
import",  and  not  the  diminution  of  the  vent  for  English  cloth*. 

^  Lindsay,  History  of  Merchant  Shipping^  iv.  296. 

s  The  Company  continued  to  transmit  a  oertain  quantity  of  goods  to  this 
country,  as  that  was  the  most  convenient  form  in  which  to  make  their  remittanees, 
bnt  they  practically  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  the  export  trade  from  this  ooimtiy. 
Mill,  History  (Wilson),  ix.  382. 

*  There  is  a  certain  analogy  with  the  fourteenth  oentozy  disputes  about  the 
■vintners  and  the  high  price  of  wine.    VoL  i.  p.  818. 

4  On  the  complaints  which  were  nrged  against  the  Merchant  AdTentnreiB  for 
their  stint  see  above,  p.  281  n.  4. 
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The  Company  were  able  to  limit  the  quantity  of  tea  imported  ^f^^^ 
and  thus  to  control  the  price.    The  method  of  sale  had 
been  defined  by  the  Act  of  1784,  when  it  was  determined 
that  the  Company  should,  four  times  a  year,  put  up  for 
auction  a  quantity  of  tea,  which  they  supposed  would  meet  but  the^ 
the  demand    The  upset  price  was  to  be  such  as  would  t^aJHTwUh 
defiray  the  prime  cost,  freight,  etc     The  Company  however  ^*** 
calculated  these  various  items  on  a  system  which  gave  rise  to 
much  complaint.    It  was  held  that,  if  they  pushed  the  sale  of 
English  manu&ctures  in  China,  they  could  procure  the  goods 
on  fiur  cheaper  terms,  that  their  charges  for  freight  were 
excessive,  and  that  their  costly  establishments  were  an  un- 
necessary burden.     The  merchants  pointed  out  that  the 
price  of  tea  in  Hamburg  was  about  half  of  that  paid  at  the 
East  India  auctions  in  London;  but  the  Company  retorted 
that  the  critics  took  no  account  of  the  difference  of  quality. 
The  interest  of  the  English  consumers  prevailed,  however, 
against  a  privileged  body  of  traders ;  and  the  China  trade  was 
thrown  open  in  1839. 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  found  since  that  time,  in 
maintaining  satisfactory  political  relations  with  the  Chinese 
authorities,  and  in  affording  protection  to  and  exercising 
authority  over  European  traders,  have  been  very  great*  it 
may  at  least  be  doubted  whether  the  old  method  of  trading, 
through  an  exclusive  company,  was  not  after  all  well  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.    Till  1833  all  trade  be- ««  ^ 
tween  the  Chinese  and  the  outside  world  had  been  carried  isss, 
on  through  the  agency  of  a  corporation  of  native  merchants 
known  as  the  Co-hong,  who  seem  to  have  exercised  the  same 
sort  of  privileges  which  were  formerly  bestowed  on  Gilds 
merchant.    They  were  responsible  for  one  another's  debts,  an 
arrangement  which  enabled  some  of  them  to  trade  recklessly 
on  credit,  and  caused  frequent  difficulty^;  and  a  Hongist  was 
responsible  for  the  good  behaviour  of  each  foreign  merchant*. 
An  exclusive  mercantile  company,  like  the  East  India  Com-  ^Jfjjl. 
pany,  was  organised  on  lines  which  they  understood ;  but  the  nicat  of 
Chinese   had  no  respect  for  the   civilisation,  or  powers,  o{ed  trade 
European  States.    The  policy  of  the  East  India  Company,  ^^^^^ 

1  J.  F.  DaviB,  The  Chinete  (1840),  46.  >  lb.  47,  60. 
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AJ>.  1776  and  of  the  central  Chinese  Government,  had  harmonised  in 
regard  to  the  smuggling  of  opium.  The  East  India  Company 
were  anxious  to  maintain  their  monopoly  in  the  growth^  of 
Indian  opium,  while  the  Chinese  desired  to  limit  and  control 
the  consumption  of  the  drug.  Opium  had  been  regularly 
imported  under  a  duty  till  1796,  when  the  importation  was 
prohibited;  and  systematic  smuggling  was  subsequently 
developed  on  a  large  scale*. 
in  favour  Dire  coufusion  in  regard  to  this  and  all  other  branches 

wn^-  of  commerce  followed  from  the  sudden  suppression  of  the 
dMoatrtma  exclusive  powers  of  the  Company.  The  attempt  to  estab- 
'*^^'  lish  political,  as  distinguished  from  commercial  relations, 
was  a  failure,  for  when  Lord  Napier  arrived  in  Canton,  in 
1834,  as  the  direct  representative  of  the  British  Crown, 
the  Chinese  Government  treated  him  with  contempt.  The 
new  commercial  methods  did  not  commend  themselves  to 
the  Chinese;  the  Hongists  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
change,  and  demanded  that  the  English  should  elect  a  com- 
mercial chief  to  control  their  shipping*.  The  English 
merchants  too,  as  isolated  individuals,  had  greater  difficulties 
about  recovering  debts  than  in  former  daysl  All  regu- 
lation was  at  an  end;  the  illicit  trade  in  opium,  against 
which  the  Chinese  had  protested,  was  now  carried  on  with- 
out disguise  at  Canton;  and  the  enforced  surrender  by 
British  merchants  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  drug  led  to  the 
necessity  of  armed  intervention.     The  so-called  Opium  War 

1  The  East  India  Ck>mpan7  had  endeavotired  to  put  down  the  growth  of  the 
poppy  in  Bajpatana ;  though  the  treaties  by  which  the  suppression  of  the  colti- 
vation  was  seemed  could  not  be  strictly  oiifoiced,  they  did  succeed  in  greatly 
lirniting  the  trade.    Mill,  op,  cU,  ix.  174. 

*  The  opium  which  was  thns  smuggled  was  mostly  grown  in  Kahoor  and  otfaer 
Bajpatana  States,  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  Karachi  to  be  shipped.  Much  of 
this  contraband  business  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese  at  Macao,  and 
by  other  traders,  most  if  not  all  of  them  British,  at  Lintin,  a  small  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  river.    Davis,  op.  ciu  p.  49. 

>  This  was  much  needed,  as  some  of  the  British  traders  were  mere  buccaneers, 
who  were  prepared  to  indemnify  themselves  by  acts  of  reprisal  on  their  own 
account  (Davis,  57).  The  Chinese  were  quite  incapable  of  controlling  their  oim 
subjects.  About  1810  the  seas  were  completely  infested  by  a  body  of  pirat^B, 
known  as  Ladrones,  who  were  latterly  commanded  by  a  woman  (I(.  34).  We  can 
perhaps  And  a  i>arallel  in  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  with 
the  Bovers  of  the  Sea  (YoL  z.  p.  S66),  or  Victual  Brothers. 

«  Davis,  op.  ciL  59. 
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was  concluded  in  1842  by  a  treaty,  under  which.  Hong-kong  ^^^^ 
was  ceded  to  England,  and  trade  at  Shanghai,  Canton,  Amoy, 
Ningpo,  and  Foo-chow-foo  was  opened  to  British  subjects; 
while  the  monopoly  of  the  Hongists,  as  the  agents  for  foreign 
trade,  was  entirely  done  away. 

For  good  or  for  evil,  the  system  of  relieving  the  Govern- 
ment of  responsibility  for  distant  trades,  by  conferring  com- 
bined political  and  trading  rights  on  an  exclusive  company, 
had  come  to  an  end.    The  East  India  Company  had  lost  its  f^  the 
trading  character,  and  continued  as  an  administrative  body  nant  of 
for  political  and  military  purposes  till  the  outbrefiik  of  the  S^J^r 
Mutiny  in  1857,  when  the  governmental  system  of  India  was  l^J^^ 
reconstructed.    The  other  great  seventeenth  century  company 
which  survived,  retained  its  character  as  a  trader,  but  had 
lost  much  of  its  political  significance^.    Since  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  the  forts  on  Hudson's  Bay  had  ceased  to  be  the  out- 
posts of  English   encroachment  on  the  sphere  of  French 
influence.    In  so  far  as  the  company  form  has  been  retained 
in  more  recent  times  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
Borneo  or  of  Bhodesia',  there  is  no  real  reversion  to  the  old 
type.    The  company  system   has  been  adopted,  not  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  Government  of  responsibility,  but  as 
an  administrative  form  through  which  the  duty  of  the  State, 
for  the  protection  of  English  traders  and  of  native  races,  can 
be  most  effectively  exercised. 

In  the  same  decade,  in  which  the  last  vestiges  of  monopoly  The  danger 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  were  being  broken  dovm.^oiy  grow- 
it  became  necessary  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  a  new  *^SJmi^ 
monopoly  arising  in  connection  with  internal  communications.  ^J^^*' 
In  countries  where  railways  had  been  built  by  the  State, 
the  difficulty  of  protecting  the  public  welfare  from  private 
interests  did  not  arise ;  but  in  England,  the  development  of 
the  new  system  of  transport  was  left  to  associated  enterprise, 
and  was  effected  by  joint-stock  companies.  The  legislature  had 
anticipated  that  the  roads  laid  down  by  the  railway  companies 
would  be  available  for  private  persons  to  run  their  own 
engines  and  waggons,  subject  to  the  payment  of  tolls.    It 

^  See  above,  p.  279  n.  4. 

a  Nicholaon,  PoUHccU  Eeonomjf,  u.  254. 
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A.D.  1^76   soon  became  clear,  however,  that  this  plan  was  impracticable, 
"*  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  on  every 

line  "  one  system  of  management  under  one  superintending 
authority,  which  should  have  the  power  of  making  and  of 
enforcing  all  regulations  necessary  for  the  protection  of  pas- 
sengers, and  for  duly  conducting  and  maintaining  this  new 
mode  of  communication*     On  this  account  it  is  necessary 
that  the  company  should  possess  a  complete  control  over 
their  line  of  roads,  although  they  should  thereby  organise  an 
^^'*«    entire  monopoly  of  the  means  of  communication^"     So  soon 
of  Chvem-  as  the  actual  condition  of  afiairs  was  recognised  it  was  felt 
hehaVof    that  these  private  companies  should  be  "so  controlled,  as  to 
thspMie    gg^^pQ  ^i^Q  public,  as  £ax  as  possible,  from  any  abuse  which 
might  arise  under  this   irresponsible  authority/'     It   was 
necessaiy  on  one  hand»  to  provide  that  every  reasonable 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  insist  on  the  safety  of  the 
travelling  public,  and  on  the  other  to  see  that  the  companies 
did  not  charge  excessive  fiBu:e&    An  important  step  in  this 
latter  direction  was  taken  by  the  Act  of  1844,  which  rendered 
the  running  of  trains  at  the  &re  of  one  penny  a  mile 
and  to  ihe    obligatory*,  while  the  establishment  of  a  Railway  Commis- 
ofthe        sion',  in  1873,  has  afforded  the  means  of  exercising  a  constant 
Oott^L     supervision  over  rates  in  the  public  interest.    This  was  a 
**^^  remarkable  development  of  State  interference;  it  could  no 

longer  be  treated  as  exceptional  action  in  order  to  protect 
those  who  were  too  helpless  to  protect  themselves ;  there  was 
here  a  definite  revolt  from  laisaez  Jaire^  and  an  assertion  of 
the  necessity  of  controlling  the  manner  in  which  business 
was  carried  on,  so  that  there  should  be  due  regard  to  public 
weUisu^. 
2^«^  276.    The   increase    of  commercial   intercourse,  which 

rfmaSdit  occurred  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
modern  ft-  iuvolved  a  great  development  of  the  credit  system  of  the 
giMrvmenif  country.    SevenJ  changes  in  the  organisation  and  manage- 
ment of  banks  were  brought  about,  for  experience  was  growing, 
and  the  necessity  of  altering  financial  practice  had  been  forced 

^  Report^  18:{9,  x.  188 ;  second  report,  p.  tIL 
>  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  85. 
s  86  and  87  Vict,  c  i8. 
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upon  the  attention  of  the  country  by  the  recurrence  of ^^Jl^^s 

...  f       tf  —1860. 

commercial  crises. 

There  was  wide-spread  and  severe  disaster  in  1825.  The  io« 
£ulure  of  Spain  to  retain  her  hold  over  her  colonies  hsAhythee^ 
opened  up  Mexico  and  Spanish  South  America  as  fields  for^-' ^®^* 
the  sale  of  English  goods,  and  the  investment  of  English 
capital  This  gave  rise  to  a  sudden  development  of  mining 
speculation\  and  a  large  exportation  of  English  manu&ctures ; 
while  there  was  also  a  considerable  response  on  the  part  of 
the  English  public  to  the  demands  of  the  new  republican 
government  for  loans  for  public  purposes'.  As  a  conse- 
quence a  rapid  drain  of  gold  began,  and  the  Bank  £sdled  to 
check  it  by  contracting  its  issues ;  since  large  quantities  of 
paper  were  put  into  circulation  by  the  country  banks,  and 
merchants  were  compelled  to  realise,  there  was  an  inflation 
of  prices.  After  credit  had  thus  unduly  expanded,  the  Bank 
decided  that  a  sudden  change  of  policy  was  necessaiy,  and  in 
May  1825  contracted  its  issues.  Alarm  spread,  and  many  of 
the  country  banks  were  unable  to  meet  their  engagements, 
or  honour  the  notes  which  they  had  issued;  a  deficiency  of 
the  circulating  medium  was  in  consequence  brought  about 
It  became  impossible  to  borrow  money  on  any  terms',  and 
numerous  important  firms  fisdled;  but  the  Bank  had  been 
able  to  hold  its  own,  partly  by  utilising  £1  notes;  bullion 
began  to  come  from  France ;  and  the  Bajik,  by  issuing  freely 
as  soon  as  the  worst  was  over,  replaced  the  gap  in  the  circu- 
lating medium  that  had  been  caused  by  the  discredit  of  the  t^AicA  UA 
notes  of  country  banks.  termed 

The  disasters  of  the  time  were  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  ^S^^4n\h» 
policy  which  had  been  pursued  in  granting  a  monopoly  to  ^^^^ 
the  Bank  of  England,  as  against  other  companies^    This  was  ^^"H^ 


England 


1  McLeod,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking,  zl  110. 

s  The  conversion  of  the  English  debt  in  1824  and  redaction  of  interest  on  4  per 
cent,  stock  to  3^  per  cent  caused  inyestors  to  look  oat  for  foreign  seoazitieB  that 
offered  higher  rates.   lb,  n.  108. 

s  The  nsory  laws,  which  rendered  interest  above  6%  iUegalt  proved  an  obstacle 
to  prevent  lenders  from  offering  mon^j  at  the  high  rates  which  the  state  of  the 
market  justified.   Ih.  112. 

*  This  was  Lord  Liverpool's  opinion :  "What  was  the  system  in  existence  at 
present?  Whj  the  most  rotten,  the  most  insecare,  the  very  worst  in  every 
respect  that  coold  possiUy  be  conceived.    Any  petty  tradesman,  any  grocer  or 
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A.i)^776  said  to  have  prevented  any  general  development  of  banking 
&cilitie8  throughout  the  country,  such  as  had  occurred  in 
Scotland  through  the  competition  of  powerful  bsmka.  The 
Bank  of  England  took  some  steps  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Scotch  banks,  by  starting  branches  in  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
and  to  the  Birmingham,  and  other  towns^  At  the  same  time,  a  measure 
n^lu^  was  passed  which  broke  down  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of 
f^JUJ^  England  in  the  provinces,  as  it  allowed  the  formation  of 
joint-stock  companies,  to  cany  on  banking  business  at  any 
place  which  was  distant  more  than  sixty-five  miles  from 
London*;  but  comparatively  little  progress  was  made*.  Joint- 
stock  enterprise  laboured  under  many  disadvantages\  and  it 
was  only  after  1838,  when  these  banking  companies  obtained 
power,  to  sue  and  be  sued^  that  they  began  to  increase  not 
only  in  numbers,  but  in  reputation  as  substantial  under- 
takings; additional  fisKiilities  for  forming  such  banks  were 
given  in  1844*. 

Even  before  the  commencement  of  provincial  joint-stock 
banking,  the  question  had  been  raised  as  to  whether  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  really  prevented  the  starting 
of  new  banking  companies^  or  whether  it  merely  prevented 
anew  banking  company,  when  started,  from  engaging  in 
certain  kinds  of  business.  When  the  Bank  charter  was  re- 
newed in  1833  the  Directors  endeavoured  to  secure  a  definition 
of  their  claim  which  would  strengthen  their  position,  but  the 
Government  refused  to  impose  any  new  restriction,  and  set 
««^/  the  matter  at  rest  by  a  declaratory  clause*.  Advantage  waa 
fowarof  at  once  taken  of  the  permission,  thus  accorded,  to  organise 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  It  had  no  power  to  issue 
notes ;  but  it  was  in  a  position  to  receive  deposits,  and  make 
advances  to  traders.  The  success,  which  attended  its  opera- 
cheesemonger,  howerer  destitute  of  property,  might  set  np  a  bank  in  any  place, 
whilst  a  joint-stook  company,  however  large  their  capital,  or  a  nomber  of  in- 
diyidoals  exceeding  six,  however  respectable  and  wealthy  th^  might  be,  were 
precluded  from  so  doing."  Hansard^  N.S.  xxv.  462. 
1  MoCnlloch,  Dietumarff  (1840),  76. 

s  7  Geo.  IV.  c  46.  •  M'Leod,  op.  eit.  n.  888.  *  See  above,  p.  816. 

•  1  and  2  Viet  c.  96.  «  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  U8. 

T  Mr  Joplin  argued  in  1823  that  the  existing  charter  of  the  Bank  did  not 
exclude  joint-stock  companies.    McLeod,  op.  eit.  XL  884. 
■  8  and  4  WilL  IV.  c.  98,  §  3. 
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tions,  gave  the  public  a  new  conception  of  the  nature  of  ^J^J'''^® 
banking  business,  and  showed  that  this  might  be  largely 
developed,  without  interfering  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  issuing  notes. 

Such  was  the  state  of  aflFairs  in  1844,  when  an  opportunity  -^j^^'"* 
occurred  of  revising  the  terms  on  which  the  charter  of  the  tie  reapon- 
Bank  was  granted  \    Sir  Robert  Peel  treated  the  difference  isauif^  ^ 
which  had  emerged,  between  the  issue  of  notes  and  dealing  ^^ 
in  other  forms  of  paper-money',  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and 
divided  the  Bank  of  England  into  two  departments ;  one  of 
these  carried  on  banking,  in  competition  with  other  institu- 
tions, while  the  other  was  concerned  with  the  issue  of  notes. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  the  inflation  of  prices  in  1825,  and  the 
crisis  of  1837,  had  been  due  to  over-issues  of  notes,  and  that 
the  power  of  augmenting  the  circulating  medium  should  be 
restricted.    This  view  had  been  gaining  ground  for  some 
time ;  it  had  so  far  met  with  acceptance  that  the  issue  of  £1 
notes  had  been  discontinued  in  England*.     By  the  Act  of 
1844  it  was  determined  that  no  new  institution  should  have 
a  right  of  issuing  notes,  and  provision  was  made  with  a  view 
to  extinguishing  the  right  in  the  case  of  existing  banks,  or  of 
transferring  it  to  the  Bank  of  England*.     Sir  Robert  Peel  ^^^^ 
desired  to  get  the  whole  business  of  issuing  notes  concentrated  in  the 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of  England.    He  refused,  moreover,  EngUmd, 
to  leave  any  discretion  to  the  directors  in  the  management  of 
this  Issue  Department.     £14,000,000  in  Government  se- 
curities was  to  be  transferred  to  the  issue  department,  and 
for  every  note  that  was  issued  beyond  this  amount,  bullion 
was  to  be  retained  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank.    It  was  hoped 
that  in  this  way  the  currency  of  the  country  would  be 
mechanically  kept  on  the  same  level  as  if  it  actually  consisted 
of  gold',  and  that  variations  in  credit  would  not  react  on  the 
ordinary  circulating  medium. 

^  The  priTileges  oonf erred  in  1888  did  not  aotiutlly  expire  tiU  1865,  bat 
Parliament  had  a  right  of  revision  in  1844.    8  Sansard,  lxxit.  720ti 

*  He  distingaiehed  between  paper  onrreDoy  and  paper  credit.    8  Eamardt 
LXXIT.  784. 

>  7  Geo.  rV.  0. 6.  «  7  and  8  Vict  c.  82. 

*  Sir  B.  Peel  said  in  introducing  his  measure :— "  My  flnt  question,  therefore, 
is,  What  constitutes  this  Measure  of  Value?    What  is  the  signification  ol  that 
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but  thx8  did 
not  prevent 
the  occur- 
rence of 
crises. 


The  large 

amount  of 

capital 

awtkin 

railway 

enterprise 


The  expectations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  soon  to  be 
iaisified,  however;  before  three  years  had  elapsed  a  veiy 
serious  crisis  occurred.  This  had  not  been  brought  about  by 
over-trading  and  the  inflation  of  prices ;  indeed  it  followed 
a  period  of  commercial  depression,  which  was  chiefly  due  to 
the  vigour  with  which  railway  enterprise  was  taken  up,  and 
the  tact  that  the  ordinary  course  of  commercial  transactions 
was  dislocated  In  the  autumn  of  1845,  2,069  miles  of 
railway  were  opened,  with  a  capital  of  £64,2^^8,600;  while 
3,543  miles  of  railway  were  in  progress,  involving  capital  to 
the  amount  of  £74,407,520  ^  Of  course  there  was  no  im- 
mediate return  on  this  large  amount  of  capital ;  it  was  for 
the  time  absolutely  sunk ;  the  investment  of  so  much  money, 
in  forms  that  were  not  immediately  productive,  had  the 
result  of  injuring  many  branches  of  industry,  and  depressing 
commerce.  In  so  £sLr  as  the  wealth  devoted  to  railway  enter- 
prise was  withdrawn  from  circulation  in  the  form  of  wares,  the 
effects  were  for  the  time  being  disastrous.  The  proprietors 
had  less  means  available  to  purchase  goods.  Capitalists 
found  that  their  sales  diminished;  they  were  unable  to 
replace  their  stock  of  materials,  or  to  continue  to  pay  wages, 
until  their  stores  of  finished  goods  were  realised;  and  a 
general  stagnation  resulted'.    As  Mr  Wilson  puts  it, — "  Let 


word  *  A  Pound/  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  ?  What  is  the  engagement  to  paj 
a  *  Pound '  ?  Unless  we  are  agreed  on  the  answer  to  these  questions  it  is  in  vain 
we  attempt  to  legislate  on  the  subjeot  If  a  'Pound*  is  a  mere  Tisio&azj 
abstraction,  a  something  which  does  not  exist  either  in  law  or  in  practice,  in  that 
case  one  class  of  measures  relating  to  Paper  Currency  may  he  adopted ;  but  if  the 
word  *  Pound,'  the  common  denomination  of  Talue,  signifies  something  more  than 
a  mere  fiction— if  a  '  Pound '  means  a  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  of  oertain 
weight  and  certain  fineness— if  that  be  the  definition  of  a  '  Pound,'  in  that  case 
another  class  of  measures  relating  to  Paper  Currency  will  be  requisite.  Now,  the 
whole  foundation  of  the  proposal  I  am  about  to  make  rests  upon  the  assumption 
that  according  to  practice,  according  to  law,  according  to  the  ancient  monetazy 
policy  of  this  country,  that  which  is  implied  by  the  word  '  Pound '  is  a  certain 
definite  quantity  of  gold  with  a  mark  upon  it  to  determine  its  weight  and  finenaaa, 
and  that  the  engagement  to  pay  a  Pound  means  nothing,  and  can  mean  nothing 
else,  than  the  promise  to  pay  to  the  holder,  when  he  demands  it,  that  definite 
quantity  of  gold.  *  *  *  We  want  only  a  certain  quantity  of  paper,  not  indeed  fixed 
and  definite  in  nominal  amount,  but  just  such  a  quantity,  and  that  only,  as  shall  be 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  coin  it  represents."    S  Hansard^  Lxxrv.  723,  786. 

^  Wilson,  Capital,  Currency  amd  Banking,  p.  vi. 

*  The  doctrine  that  demand  for  commodities  is  not  demand  for  labour,  is  often 
stated  in  a  form  which  neglects  the  necessity  for  the  replacement  of  capital,  by  the 
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US  supf  ose  manufacturers  in  Lancashire  paying  five  millions  ^^'^^ 
of  pounds  in  wages ;  that  money  is  expended  in  provisions, 
clothing,  &c.,  by  their  work-people ;  and  a  very  large  portion 
in  commodities  produced  abroad;  such  as  the  sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  a  great  part  of  the  material  of  their  clothes,  &a ;  but  »^  the 
all  these  commodities  are  paid  for  by  a  portion  of  their /or  large 
labour  exported  in  the  form  of  cotton  goods.  But  on  theS?^** 
other  hand,  suppose  five  millions  paid  for  wages  on  railwajns^; 
the  same  portion  goes  for  the  consumption  of  imported  com- 
modities, tea,  sugar,  coffee,  materials  of  clothing,  &c.,  but  no 
portion  whatever  of  their  produce  is  exported,  or  can  be  so, 
to  pay  for  those  commodities.  Again,  with  respect  to  the 
money  paid  for  iron;  the  demand  for  this  article  increases 
the  quantity  made,  which  is  all  absorbed  in  these  under- 
takings, but  the  largest  portion  of  the  price  goes  to  pay 
wages,  which  are  again  to  a  great  extent  expended  in  articles 
of  foreign  import,  while  no  equivalent  of  export  is  produced 
against  them,  so  that  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  money 
expended  in  railways  is  actually  paid  for  imported  com* 
modities,  while  no  equivalent  of  export  is  produced.  Now 
this  state  of  things  acts  in  two  ways  on  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  next  upon  the  exchanges,  and  quickly  upon 
the  money  market.  The  extraordinary  expenditure  at  home 
increases  very  much  the  consumption  of  all  commodities, 
both  of  foreign  import  and  home  production,  and  raises  their 
price,  as  is  the  case  at  this  time.  The  high  price  of  foreign 
commodities  induces  to  a  large  importation ;  the  high  price 
and  home  demand  for  domestic  produce  cause  a  decreased 
export.  The  exchanges  are  thus  turned  against  us,  and 
we  must  remit  money  for  the  payment  of  that  balance 
created  by  the  use  of  those  foreign  commodities  consumed  in 

nle  of  goods  which  haye  been  letaaUy  prodnoed.  UnlflM  capital  is  replaced  by 
sale  and  thus  realised,  it  cannot  be  transferred  to  other  directions  of  employment. 
The  permanent  effects  of  increasing  nnprodnctiye,  at  the  expense  of  prodaotiye 
consumption,  are  frequently  dwelt  on  in  economic  treatises,  bat  the  railway  mania 
illustrates  the  mischiefs  which  may  temporarily  arise,  from  a  sudden  increase  of 
prodnctiye  consumption,  and  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  ordinary  consumption, 
whether  productiye  or  not. 

^  As  wages  are  paid  in  coin,  not  in  paper,  large  permanent  works  are  apt  to 
cause  an  internal  drain  on  the  reserye  of  the  Bank,  and  thus  to  entail  difficulties 
in  regard  to  credit.    NichoUK)n,  op.  eit.  n.  210. 
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AJ).  1776  this  coantiy  by  those,  no  part  of  whose  produce  had  been 
~~  exported  to  represent  their  consumption.    One  of  the  most 

certain  symptoms  that  can  be  shown  of  an  undue  absorption 
of  capital  going  forward  in  interoal  investments,  is  when  we 
see  our  imports  increasing  more  rapidly  than  our  exports, 
or  when  the  former  are  increasing  and  the  latter  are 
diminishing^." 

The  phenomena  thus  described  continued  to  manifest 

themselves  for  several  years ;  and  their  effects  were  in  many 

ways  peculiar;  in  none  more  so  than  in  bringing  about  large 

payments  for  customs  and  excise,  so  that  there  were  prosperous 

together      budgets  while  trade  was  generally  speaking  depressed*.    The 

gudden       irony  of  the  situation  seemed  complete,  when  an  abundant 

^  ^*    harvest  induced  a  crisis,  by  bringing  about  a  £ei11  in  the  price 

uMoi'^^  of  com.    During  the  preceding  years  there  had  been  large 

hanat,      importations  of  cereals  irom  the  United  States,  which  were 

pcirtly  occasioned  by  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland.    The 

Liverpool  merchants  were  unable,  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  to 

obtain  the  prices  they  anticipated;  several  firms  collapsed, 

and  more  than  one  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  banks 

hrcught      Stopped  payment.    The  position  of  the  Bank  of  England 

m«M  qf     seemed  critical,  as  the  reserve  was  reduced,  during  the  last 

^^-         fortnight  of  October,  from  over  £3,000,000  to  £1,600,000». 

Paper  of  every  sort  was  so  discredited  that  there  was  great 

difficulty  in  carrying  on  monetary  transactions,  and  at  last 

the  Government  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  mercantile  opinion 

and  suspended  the  Bank  Act,  so  that  notes  could  be  issued, 

while  at  the  same  time  the  rate  was  raised  to  87o-    ^d 

mere  knowledge  that  reliable  paper  was  forthcoming  served 

to  allay  the  tension,  and  the  Bank  did  not  find  it  necessaiy, 

after  all,  to  issue  notes  beyond  the  number  permitted  by  the 

Act  of  1844. 

The  incident  did  much  to  discredit  the  reputation  of  Peel 

W»£t"?<  as  a  financial   authority.     The  measure,  which  had  been 

pontiont     intended  to  prevent  the  inflation  of  prices,  had  served  to 

check  the  action  of  the  Bank  in  intervening  to  redress  the 

^  WilBon,  Capital^  Ourreney  and  BanUng,  p.  xvii 

*  Northoote,  Twenty  Ytart,  83. 

*  Palgravo,  Dietianaryt  b.t.  Oritit, 
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mischief  and  restore  confidence.     The  current  diagnosis  of  ^^^^* 
the  causes  of  a  crisis  seemed  to  be  mistaken,  as  the  disaster 
of  1847  had  followed  on  a  period  of  depression,  when  the 
issue  of  notes  had  been  well  below  the  averaea    The  only  f^'^'^f^f* 

,      .  ,  ,  ,         ,  .  .  .  :   by  control- 

speculation   that  occurred  took  place  m  connection  with  hng  the 
railroad  shares,  and  had  no  influence  on  general   prices.  m7«« 
Subsequent  experience  has  confirmed   the  view  that  the 
importance  of  bank  notes,  as  an  element  in  commercial 
transactions,  is  not  so  great  as  had  been  supposed ;  but  the 
result  of  the  legislation  of  the  period  has  been  to  give  much 
greater  fi^edom  for  banking.    The  unique  position  of  the"^-^^*JJ' 
Bank  of  EIngland  now  consists  chiefly  in  its  responsibility  for  ^eierve. 
maintaining  a  reserve  on  which  the  &bric  of  credit  ultimately 
rests.    The  grantmg  of  permission  to  found  a  number  of 
rival  institutions  has  been  amply  justified.    There  has  been 
an  increasingly  wide  and  varied  experience  as  to  the  guidance 
of  commercial  affairs  through  the  increased  &cilities  of  credit 
which  are  afforded  to  the  community. 

276.    These  great  improvements  in  the  means  of  transport  ^"5^ 
and  in  the  facilities  for  trade  synchronised  with  a  change  in  of  com- 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  realm.    The  principle  of  laissez  "^^ 
/aire,  which  had  been  adopted  with  regard  to  industry,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  gradually  recognised 
as  applicable  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country.    Under 
the  mercantile  system,  in  its  various  phases,  an  effort  had 
been  made  to  regulate  the  maritime  trade,  so  as  to  build  up 
the  power  of  the  country  by  the  Navigation  Laws,  to  stimu- 
late industry  by  protective  tarifib,  and  to  foster  agriculture 
by  means  of  Com  Laws.    Those  objects  were  to  some  extent 
incompatible,  and  the  means,  which  were  adopted  for  pursuing 
one  of  these  ends,  were  apt  to  prove  injurious  as  regards 
another.    The  thirty  years,  which  succeeded   1820,  saw  a 
complete  abandonment  of  the  old  method  of  interfering  with 
the  course  of  trade.    The  first  step  in  revolutionising  English  sf^ve  ri$e 
policy  was  taken  by  the  merchants  of  London,  who  presented  agitation 
a  petition   in   1820^  which   lays  down  the   principles  of^JJJ^ 

^  Hansard,  N.S.  z.  179.  The  petitioii  led  to  the  appomtment  of  *  Committee  d 
the  Honae  of  Commons,  the  report  of  which  ezpreeaas  a  general  agreement  with 
the  Tiews  of  the  merchants.    lb,  u,  646. 
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A.D.  1776  uniestricted  commercial  interooarse.    They  laid  stress  on 

—1850  ...  . 

agaifJt  the  ^^^  desirability  of  enquiring  into  the  effects  of  the  existing 
^^^^^  system  and  seeing  how  fiur  it  had  induced  the  depression 
reffiiaiion  of  which  they  complained.  They  also  noted  that  the  main- 
tenance of  protective  tariffi  ot  any  kind  in  England  provoked 
retaliatory  measures  on  the  part  of  other  nations,  and  that 
English  trade  was  seriously  affected  by  restricticnis  imposed 
in  foreign  countries. 

There  was  one  small  but  immediate  measure  ot  relief 
Since  1714  the  importers  of  tobacco,  rice,  and  other  colonial 
products  had  had  the  opportunity  of  depositing  goods  under 
bond  in  warehouses,  without  paying  customs,  and  with  a 
view  to  subsequent  exportation.  This  privilege  was  ex- 
tended to  all  merchants  importing  goods  of  any  8ort^  in  the 
hope  of  making  England  a  depdt,  not  only  for  colonial 
produce,  but  for  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  The  same  object 
was  put  forward  in  the  following  session  as  a  reason  for 
through  the  greatly  modifying  the  Navigation  Law&  The  question  as  to 
^cto.^  whether  these  Acts  were  beneficial  or  not  had  been  much 
debated  in  the  seventeenth  century*,  but  in  the  nineteenth 
there  seemed  to  be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  their 
operation.  An  opponent  of  any  change  admitted  that  the 
navigation  policy  in  vogue,  "is  certainly  not  fevourable  to 
the  growth  of  our  own  foreign  commerce,  or  of  that  opulence 
which  arises  out  of  it,  but  while  it  makes  commercial  profit  a 
subordinate  object,  it  lays  the  foundation  of  naval  power*." 
The  advocates  of  abandoning  the  system  did  not  disparage 
it;  but  argued  that  it  had  served  its  political  purpose*,  and 
that  the  shipping  of  the  country  might  be  trusted  to  flourish 
so  long  as  commerce  prospered.  "What,"  Mr  Wallace  asked, 
"was  the  best  and  truest  support  of  the  navy,  but  a  large, 
extensive,  and  flourishing  commerce?  He  did  not  know  a 
country  in  the  world  that  had  a  great  navy  without  an 
extensive  commerce,  neither  did  he  know  any  State  that  had 
a  flourishing  commerce  without  being  at  the  same  time  a 
great  naval  powerV    As  things  stood,  the  colonial  trade  was 

1  1  Georg«  IV.  c  7.  "See  above,  p.  210. 

•  Mr  Marryat  in  Hansard,  N.S.  t.  1800. 

*  Mr  Wallace  in  Hantard,  N.S.  Tn.  714.       »  Mr  Wallace  in  8  Hamard,  th.  7U. 
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entirely  confined  to  British  ships,  and  must  pass  directly  ^^^^ 
between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies ;  but  countries 
which  had  shipping  of  their  own,  including  not  only  the 
European  countries  but  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  could 
have  commercial  intercourse  with  Britain,  either  in  their  own 
or  in  British  ship&   The  measure  of  1822'  repealed  disabilities 
which  had  been  imposed  out  of  antagonism  to  the  Dutch*, 
but  made  no  substantial  change  in  our  relations  with  other 
maritime  nations ;  so  fJEO*  as  they  were  concerned,  a  far  more 
important  step  was  taken  in  the  following  years,  when  power  Redpneai 
was  given  to  the  Crown  to  agree  by  treaty  to  reciprocal  JJ^riJlTl^ 
trade  with  any  country  on  equal  terms*,  and  to  refrain  from  ^f  ^^^ 
continuing  the  discriminating  duties  which  were  imposed  on  ^naritime 
goods  imported  in  foreign  ships^    By  this  means  the  danger 
of  retaliatory  duties  being  maintained  by  foreign  powers  was 
averted,  as  all  the  leading  commercial  nations  entered  into 
agreements  for  reciprocity  in  this  matter". 

There  was  also  a  considerable  relaxation  in  the  navigation  ondpre- 
policy  as  regards  the  colonies,  for  they  were  allowed  to  tarifft  were 
export  their  produce  direct  to    foreign  ports  in  Europe,  ^SSf^*? 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  ship  them  by  way  of  the  mother-  ^^p*'^- 
country^    At  the  same  time,  a  revised  tariff  embodied  the 
principle  of  giving  preference  to  colonial  products  in  the 
English  market^  and  a  serious  attempt  was  made  to  bring 
about  increased  economic  co-operation  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire,  while  intercommunication  was  still 
to  be  carried  on  in  British  Shipping.    In  1845  it  appeared 
that  this  policy  was  on  the  whole  working  satisfactorily,  and 
the  Navigation  Acts  were  codified*.    But  grievances  arose, 
and  British  shippers  were  accused  of  making  use  of  their 


>  8  George  IV.  o.  43.  '  Hansard,  N.&  viz.  716. 

8  4  George  IV.  o.  77. 

4  HuBkiBson  in  Hansard,  N.S.  a.  798. 

0  Leone  Levi,  op.  eit,  166  n.  <  8  George  IV.  o.  45. 

7  HillB,  Colonial  Pr^erenee  in  Compatriot  Club  Lectures,  286. 

8  In  1844  a  Committee  of  the  Honee  of  Commone  was  appointed  on  the 
mercantile  marine  at  the  instance  of  shipowners,  who  desired  protection  against 
colonial  shipping.  Lindsay,  Merchant  Shipping,  m.  70.  See  Mr  Labonch^-e's 
speedi  on  the  products  of  the  inland  States.    8  Hansard,  xcym.  997. 
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A.D.  1776   monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade  to  charge  excessive  freights^. 
The  Irish  &mine  had  led  to  a  temporaiy  suspension  of  the 
Acts,  so  &r  as  the  importation  of  cereals  was  concerned; 
as  Canada  had  been,  for  a  time,  on  the  same  level  with 
the  States  in  regard  to  shipping  facilities,  the  prospective 
reimposing  of  the  restrictions  brought  the  agitation  to  a 
head'.    Instead  of  endeavouring  to  modify  the  conditions  so 
TJuneeiai  as  to  meet  thcsc  special  circumstances,  Labouch^re  moved  for 
o/Ei^ish  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  granting  any 
wl^idone  P^f*^^^ce  to  British  shipping  in  ocean  trade,  and,  in  spite 
1SI9'  **     ^^  effective  protests',  the  Navigation  Acts  were  repealed*. 
England's  maritime  power  had  grown  up  under  the  pro- 
tecting influence  of  the  Navigation  Acts.     Long  custom 
appears  to  have  set  at  rest  the  doubts  which  were  expressed 
in  the  seventeenth  century  as  to  the  effects  of  the  Acts ;  and 
there  was  grave  anxiety  as  to  the  maintenance  of  our  naval 
supremacy  under  a  sjnstem  of  competition.     It  would  appear 
that  when  protection  was  withdrawn  the   shipowners  were 
somewhat  aggrieved^  but  that  a  new  spirit  of  enterprise  was 
developed  in  the  trade.     Had   the  old  methods  of  ship- 
building been  retained,  however,  it  would  hardly  have  been 
possible  for  England  to  reassert  her  supremacy  in  ocean 
imtowiwfto  trading.    The  advantage  which  America  possessed,  in  timber 
ductionof  and  naval  stores,  would  almost  certainly  have  told  in  her 
b^it^,     favour;  but  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  entirely  changed  by  a 
new  application  of  engineering  industry,  and  the  introduction 
of  iron  ship-building.    Preliminary  experiments  had  been  so 
fiajT  successful,  that  Messrs  Laird  of  Birkenhead  began  the 

1  The  United  States  had  rapidly  reooyered  from  the  deatraction  of  their  marine, 
which  hod  taken  place  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  were  engaged  in  an  eager 
contest  with  Great  Britain  for  the  command  of  the  carrying  trade  on  the 
Atlantic  (Lindsay,  Merchant  Shipping^  xy.  166).  The  Canadians  complained 
bitterly  that  the  better  facilities  for  shipping,  which  the  States  enjoyed,  placed 
the  British  colonists  at  a  disadyantage  in  supplying  the  English  market;  and 
the  West  Indian  planters  also  insisted  that  the  freights  charged  were  higher 
than  would  be  the  case,  if  competition  were  allowed  between  English  and  foreign 
shipowners  (8  Hansard^  xomi.  1002). 

>  BeporUy  etc.  1849,  Li.  149. 

•  Cumingham,  Riee  and  DeeUne  </  Free  Trade^  p.  69. 
«  12  and  13  Vict.  c.  29. 

*  Compare  Disraeli's  speech  (Deo.  8,  1862)  in  introdaoing  his  miBOOoeasfal 
attempt  to  bring  the  financial  and  commercial  systems  of  the  coantiy  into  line. 
8  Bameardf  czxin.  889. 
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building  of  iron  ships  for  ocean  traffic  in  1832*,  and  the  ^J^^^^ 
conditions  of  the  competition  for  marine  supremacy  were 
entirely  changed.    It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the 
increased  prosperity  which  has  attended  British  Shipping  is 
due  to  a  change  of  policy,  and  how  much  to  the  application  of 
engineering  skill  in  giving  increased  fiusilities  for  ocean  traffic,  English 
but  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  the  twenty  years  which  ^2^^y 
followed  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  was  unprecedented.  J^^J^.** 
The  total  imports  and  exports  of  British  and  foreign  produce /^^»*' 
almost  trebled',  and  English  shipping  interests  shook  off  for 
a  time  their  anxiety  as  to  being  outdone  by  their  competitors 
in  the  United  States. 

277.  In  spite  of  all  these  new  openings  and  increased  ^*^  , 
facilities,  it  was  impossible  for  trade  to  make  rapid  progress  i>ro^Mt 
in  the  twenties  and  thirties,  as  it  was  hampered  by  the^^^red 
burden  of  taxation  which  was  part  of  the  heritage  of  the  long  ^ 
war.  The  demands  of  Government  had  been  gradually  worked 
up  till,  in  1815,  they  had  attained  enormous  dimensions.  The 
debt  stood  at  £860,000,000,  or  about  £43  per  head  of  the 
population;  and  the  revenue,  which  was  required  to  de&ay 
the  interest  on  the  debt  and  the  necessary  expenses  of 
government,  amounted  to  seventy-four  millions  and  a  half; 
a  quarter  of  the  sum  had  sufficed  before  the  long  war.  As  a 
necessary  result,  taxes  had  been  laid  upon  everything  that 
was  taxable  and  there  was  no  incident  of  life  in  which  the 
pressure  of  taxation  was  not  felt.  Sidney  Smith's  immortal 
summary  can  never  be  surpassed,  "  Taxes  upon  every  article 
which  enters  into  the  mouth,  or  covers  the  back,  or  is  placed 
under  the  foot — taxes  upon  every  thing  which  it  is  pleasant 
to  see,  hear,  feel,  smell  or  taste — taxes  upon  warmth,  light, 
locomotion — taxes  on  everything  on  earth,  and  the  waters 
under  the  earth — on  everything  that  comes  from  abroad  or 
is  grown  at  home — taxes  on  the  raw  material — taxes  on 
every  fresh  value  that  is  added  to  it  by  the  industry  of  man 
— taxes  on  the  sauce  which  pampers  a  man's  appetite,  and 
the  drug  that  restores  him  to  health — on  the  ermine  which 
decorates  the  judge,  and  the  rope  which  hangs  the  criminal — 

1  Lindsay,  Merchant  Shipping,  it.  90. 

*  Bowley,  England's  Foreign  Trade,  Diagram  I. 
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A.D.  1776   on  the  poor  man's  ealt,  and  the  rich  man's  spice— on  the 
~~  brass  nails  of  the  coffin,  and  the  ribands  of  the  bride — at  bed 

or  board,  couchant  or  levant,  we  must  pay : — ^The  school-boy 
whips  his  taxed  top ;  the  beardless  youth  manages  his  taxed 
iUprM'  horse,  with  a  taxed  bridle,  on  a  taxed  road;  and  the  dying 
uoMUum,  Englishman  pouring  his  medicine,  which  has  paid  seven  per 
cent.,  into  a  spoon  that  has  paid  fifteen  per  cent.,  flings 
himself  back  upon  his  chintz  bed,  which  has  paid  twenty-two 
per  cent.,  makes  his  will  on  an  eight  pound  stamp,  and 
expires  in  the  arms  of  an  apothecary,  who  has  paid  a  licence 
of  £100  for  the  privilege  of  putting  him  to  death.  His 
whole  property  is  then  immediately  taxed  from  two  to  ten 
per  cent.  Besides  the  probate,  large  fees  are  demanded  for 
burying  him  in  the  chanceL  His  virtues  are  handed  down 
to  posterity  on  taxed  marble,  and  he  will  then  be  gathered  to 
his  fisithers  to  be  taxed  no  more\" 

1  BLdnej  Smith,  Worlu  (1839),  n.  18.   JSdifdmrgk  Reriew,  xzxm.  (Jon.  18201), 
p.  77.  The  following  smnmizy,  extracted  from  Mr  DoweU'i  work,  n.  p.  257,  gives 
a  coDTeiiient  view  of  the  nfttnre  of  the  taxation  levied  in  Great  Britain  in  1815. 
L    Direct  Taxes.  £ 

The  Umd  tax 1.196,000 

The  taxes  on  hooses  and  establishments 6,500,000 

Property  and  income  tax 14,600.000 

Plroperty  insored 918,000 

The  tax  on  snocession  to  property 1,297,000 

Property  sold  at  auction 981,000 

Coaches,  posting  and  hackney  cabs 471.606 

Tonnage  on  shipping 171,651 

Total       £25,438,259 

XL    Taxes  on  Articles  of  Oonsiimption. 

BaUbles:  Salt 1,616,671 

Sugar 2,957,408 

Onrrants,^ 541,589 

Drinks:     Beer,  malt,  hops 9,596,346 

Wine 1,900,772 

Spirits 6,700,000 

Tea 8,591,850 

Coffee 276,700     22,066,168 

Tobacco 2,025,668 

Coals,  raw  materials  for  manufaotnres,  buildings,  ship-boilding  and 

other  trades 6,062,214 

Mannfactores 4,080,721 

in.    Stamp  Duties. 

Bills  and  notes 841,000 

Eeceipts 210,000 

Other  instruments 1,692,000 

Total        £67,630,688 
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In  imposing  these  burdens,  successive  ministers  had  been  f:J^"^* 
unable  to  keep  any  definite  principles  in  view.  The  Govern- 
ment had  been  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  had  been 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  every  possible  source  of  revenue, 
without  having  much  respect,  either  to  the  pressure  on  the 
taxpayer,  or  to  the  influences  of  the  tariff  on  economic 
progress.  So  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  render  the  pressure  of  taxation  less  onerous.  The  income  which  was 
tax  seems  to  have  been  the  most  serious  burden;  public 
opinion  was  strongly  set  against  it,  and  it  was  repealed  in 
1816^  A  corresponding  boon  was  given,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  masses,  as  the  last  additions  to  the  malt  tax  were  also 
abandoned ;  though  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  excise  on 
soap,  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency  which  these  remis- 
sions caused. 

The  next  steps  in  financial  reform  show  a  reversion  to 
the  point  of  view  which  had  been  adopted  by  Walpole;  as 
serious  efforts  were  made  for  modifying  our  fiscal  system  so 
as  to  give  fireedom  for  the  development  of  industry  and 
commerce ;  Bobinson  and  Huskisson  set  themselves  to  reduce  ^^  ^ 
and  remove  the  taxes  on  raw  materials.  This  was  done  in  ^wuraging 
regard  to  raw  silk ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  strict  monopoly  he/^t^* 
of  the  home  market,  which  the  silk  manu&ctures  had  hitherto 
possessed,  was  withdrawn,  and  foreign  silks  might  be  im- 
ported on  paying  a  thirty  per  cent.  duty.  Huskisson  pursued 
the  same  course  in  regard  to  other  trades;  the  duties  on 
copper,  and  zinc,  and  tin,  were  reduced  to  half  the  former 
amount;  the  duty  on  wool  was  also  halved,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  very  high  tariffs  on  foreign  manu&ctures  of  different 
sorts  were  reduced.  Thus  in  1824  and  1825  very  consider- 
able reductions,  as  well  as  simplifications,  were  made  in  our 
tariff,  and  on  principles  which  relieved  the  manufeusturing 
interest. 

The  various  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  were  able  to 
proceed  gradually  with  the  remission  of  taxation,  but  in  1836 
the  commercial  outlook  became  most  threatening.  The  crisis 
of  1837,  followed  as  it  was  by  commercial  stagnation,  told 

^  The  income-tax  had  been  dropped  in  1808,  bat  immediately  re-imposed. 
Yocke,  GetchichU  der  Steuer  det  Britiachen  Seicht,  527. 
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A.D.  1776  seriously  on  the  revenues ;  the  deficit  in  1838  was  about  a 

-—1850 

million  and  a  half;  in  1839  nearly  half  a  million ;  in  1840  a 
million  and  a  half;  and  in  1841  a  million  and  three  quarters; 
and  in  1842  more  than  two  millions^  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  necessary  that  financial  affairs  should  be 
thoroughly  overhauled,  and  this  was  done  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
Peel  under-  in  his  great  budget  of  1842.  In  imitation  of  the  policy  of 
re  former  Pitt,  he  determined  to  make  a  temporary  provision  for  the 


JJJi^nT'  expenses  of  government,  until  the  new  changes  had  had  time 
to  operate*.  With  this  view,  he  desired  to  re-impose  an 
income  tax  of  sevenpenoe  in  the  pound  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  so  that  he  might  be  fi^ee  to  deal  in  earnest  with  the 
reform  of  the  tariff.  This  was  a  great  task ;  but  it  was  one 
for  which  there  had  been  considerable  preparation.  The 
principles  on  which  it  should  proceed  had  been  worked  out 
in  1830  by  Sir  Heniy  Pamell,  in  his  treatise  On  Financial 
Beform,  and  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  considered  the  subject  in  1840'.  Peel  hoped  to  revive 
our  manufeusturing  interest,  by  abolishing  or  reducing  the 
taxes  on  raw  materials,  and  half-manufactured  goods.  For 
Under  the  first  two  ycars  the  expected  revival  did  not  occur,  but 
niu  ^0  reduction  of  import  duties  continued ;  in  1845  matters 
were  pressed  still  further.  There  was  a  great  simplification 
of  the  customs,  and  the  duties  on  four  hundred  and  thirty 
articles  of  an  unimportant  kind,  which  produced  but  little  or 

1  Northoote,  Twenty  7ear§t  pp.  6»  12. 

s  Noiihoote,  pp.  17, 61. 

■  This  report  oontadnB  some  fleyere  oritidsm :  "  The  Tariff  of  the  United 
Kingdom  presents  neither  oongmity  nor  xadty  of  purpose ;  no  general  prineiplfls 
seem  to  haTe  been  applied.  *  *  *  The  Tariff  often  aims  at  incompatible  ends ;  the 
daties  are  sometimes  meant  to  be  both  prodnctiTe  of  revenae  and  for  protective 
objects,  which  are  freqnentlj  inconsifitent  with  each  other ;  hence  they  sometimee 
operate  to  the  complete  ezdnsion  of  foreign  prodace,  and  in  so  far  no  zeTenne 
can  of  course  be  receiyed;  and  sometimes,  when  the  duty  is  inordinately  high, 
the  amount  of  reyenne  becomes  in  consequence  trifling.  Th^  do  not  make  the 
receipt  of  the  rerenne  the  main  consideration,  bat  allow  that  primaiy  object  of 
fiscal  regulations  to  be  thwarted  by  an  attempt  to  protect  a  great  yariety  of 
particular  interests,  at  the  expense  of  the  reyenue,  and  of  the  commerdal  inter- 
course with  other  countries.  Whilst  the  Tariff  has  been  made  subordinate  to 
many  small  producing  interests  at  home,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Beyenue  in  order  to 
support  these  interests,  the  same  principle  of  preference  is  largely  applied,  by  the 
yarious  discriminatory  Duties,  to  the  Produce  of  our  Colonies,  by  which  exdusiTe 
adyantages  are  giyen  to  the  Colonial  Interests  at  the  expense  of  the  mother 
country."   Reports,  1840,  y.  101. 
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no  revenue,  were  swept  away*.  So  tax  na  the  eflfects  onA.D.  1776 
the  revenue  of  the  country  were  concerned,  Peel's  anticipations  " 
were  at  length  fully  justified*.  Under  the  reduced  rates  trade 
trade  revived,  and  the  income  obtained  from  this  branch  of 
taxation  did  not  eventually  suffer.  From  the  increased 
volume  of  trade,  Qoveinment  was  able  to  levy  at  low  rates  an 
income  which  was  practically  equivalent  to  the  sums  which 
had  been  obtained  under  the  high  tari&  which  had  so  in- 
juriously affected  our  trade.  The  success  which  attended  this 
change  in  policy  was  admirably  summarised  by  Mr  Gladstone 
in  justification  of  the  still  greater  changes  which  he  carried 
through'.  '*  I  wish,  however,  Sir,  to  show  more  particularly 
the  connection  that  subsists  between  commercial  reforms,  as 
affecting  trade  and  industry,  and  the  power  to  pay  the  high 
taxes  you  have  imposed  These  two  subjects  are  inseparably 
locked  the  one  in  the  other.  You  shall  have  the  demonstra- 
tion in  figures.  I  again  ask  you  for  a  moment  to  attend  with 
me  to  the  experience  of  two  periods.  I  take  the  ten  years 
from  1832,  the  crisis  of  the  Reform  Bill,  down  to  1841,  during 
which  our  commercial  legislation  was,  upon  the  whole, 
stationary;  and  I  take  the  twelve  years  from  1842  to  1853, 
within  the  circuit  of  which  are  comprehended  the  beneficial 
changes  that  Parliament  has  made.  In  the  ten  years  from 
1832  to  1841  this  was  the  state  of  things : — Tou  imposed  of 
Customs  and  Excise  duties  £2,067,000,  and  you  remitted 
£3,385,000,  exhibiting  a  balance  remitted  over  and  above 
what  you  imposed  of  £1,317,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  no  more 
than  £131,000  a  year.    Now  observe  the  effect  on  the  state 

1  Northcote,  Twenty  Yean,  p.  66.  This  wholesale  redaction  of  tariib,  though 
welcomed  by  the  manniaotoren,  was  not  nnlTenall j  approred.  Those  who  relied 
on  commercial  treaties  as  means  of  opening  or  of  seeoring  foreign  markets  were 
somewhat  alarmed,  as  we  remoyed  one  by  one  charges  which  might  haye  formed 
the  basis  of  negotiation  with  other  oonntries. 

s  He  had  said:  "I  haye  a  firm  oonfldence,  that  such  Is  the  buoyancy  of  the 
eonsnmptlye  powers  of  this  comitiy,  that  w»  may  hope  ultimately  to  realize 
increased  reyenoe  from  diminished  tftTftti^n  on  articles  of  consomption." 
8  Haneardt  uo.  487. 

8  A  principle  which  cannot  be  traced  in  Peel's  fl*»ftt^dal  measures  mderlay 
those  of  Mr  Gladstone^  who  was  more  completely  swayed  by  Gobden.  (See  p.  810 
n.  1,  below.)  It  was  Gladstone's  effort  to  relieye  the  masses  of  the  people  as  con- 
smners,  and  the  mercantile  and  mannfaotnring  capitalists.  In  pnrsoiog  this  object 
he  and  his  followers  haye  deliberately  granted  this  relief  at  the  expense  of  the 
landed  interest,  by  the  extension  of  the  succession  duties  in  1863,  and  the  death 
duUes  in  1894. 
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A  J).  1776  of  the  revenue.  Daring  these  ten  years  the  Customs  and 
""^^'  Excuse  increased  by  £1,707,000,  or,  at  the  rate  of  £170,000  a 
year;  while  the  increase  of  the  export  trade  was  £15,156,000, 
or,  at  the  annual  rate  of  £1,515,000.  Let  us  next  take  the 
twelve  years  from  1842  to  1853.  You  remitted  during  that 
period  of  Customs  and  Excise  £13,238,000,  and  imposed 
£1,029,000,  presenting  a  balance  remitted  of  £12,209,000,  or, 
an  annual  average  of  £1,017,000.  What  was  the  effect  on 
revenue  ?  The  Customs  and  Excise  increased  £2,656,000,  or, 
«m2  at  an  annual  rate  of  £221,000.    When  you  remitted  practi- 

a^anded.  cally  nothing,  your  Customs  revenue,  in  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  the  population,  grew  at  the  rate  of  £170,000 
per  annum ;  and  when  you  remitted  £1,017,000  a  year,  your 
Customs  and  Excise  revenue  grew  &ster  than  when  you 
remitted  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing  at  alL  I  ask,  is  not 
this  a  conclusive  proof  that  it  is  the  relaxation  and  reform  of 
your  commercial  system  which  has  given  to  the  country  the 
disposition  to  pay  taxes  along  with  the  power  also  which  it 
now  possesses  to  support  them  ?  The  foreign  trade  of  the 
country,  during  the  same  period,  instead  of  growing  at  the 
rate  of  £1,515,000  a  year,  grew  at  the  rate  of  £4,304,000." 
The  effect  of  Peel's  measures  was  to  demonstrate  how  much 
the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country  might  be  encouraged 
by  the  re-adjustment  of  fiscal  burdens,  but  it  was  none  the 
less  a  complete  realisation  of  the  principle  of  laisaez  /aire 
in  fiscal  arrangements.  The  taxation  of  the  coimtry  was 
arranged  simply  and  solely  with  reference  to  revenue;  all 
attempts  to  foster  an  element  in  national  economic  life  at  the 
expense  of  others  were  abandoned. 
The  change  This  change  could  not  have  been  carried  through  success- 
w<u  tided  foUy,  but  for  Peel's  care  to  provide  a  temporary  source  of 
^^r^  revenue,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  trade  to  respond  to  the 
xiMotiHon  stimulus  of  reduced  tariffs.  The  particular  expedient  he 
adopted,  of  imposing  an  income-tax  for  a  time,  proved  to  the 
public  what  large  supplies  might  be  obtained  fix>m  this 
source.  Once  again  its  finiitfulness  was  remarkable.  A  tax 
of  this  type^  had  afforded  the  means  by  which  Pitt  maintained 
the  struggle  with  France,  under  unexampled  conditions  of 
discouragement  in  1798,  and  it  served  as  the  source  on  which 

1  Vocke,  GeschiehU  der  Steuer,  p.  528. 
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Peel  relied  in  carrying  through  his  reconstruction  of  o^^^^JLi^^^ 
fiscal  system  in  the  interest  of  trade.  The  tax  thus  intro- 
duced, as  a  temporary  expedient,  proved  so  successful  that  it 
has  since  become  part  of  the  ordinary  revenue  system  of  the 
country.  The  budget  of  1846  was  unexpectedly  epoch- «*  »«««*w- 
making,  since  it  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  development 
of  direct  taxation. 

This  result  was  not  attained  without  a  struggle.    Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  was  the  mouthpiece  of  those  who* 
believed  that  this  powerful  fiscal  instrument  should  be  re- 
served for  use  on  special  emergencies^ ;  but  it  has  been  too 
convenient  to  be  lightly  sacrificed,  and  it  cannot  be  regarded  f^^f^ 
as  inequitabla  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  by  the  imposition  taified  aa 
of  this  tax  the  means  were  at  last  available  for  redressing  the  Charge 
injustice  of  which  the  landed  interest  had  complained  for  a 
couple  of  centuries*,  and  for  forcing  the  moneyed  men  to  pay 
on  the  income  derived  fix)m  accumulated  wealtL    It  is  not 
clear  that  Peel  would  have  had  any  scruple  in  retaining  the 
income-tax  as  a  permanent  thing,  or  that  Pitt'  would  have 
regarded  it  as  un£ur ;  but  there  was  much  room  for  question  as 
to  whether  it  was  expedient  in  the  new  conditions  of  English 
life.    The  basis  of  general  prosperity  had  shifted  from  the 
landed  to  the  trading  interest;  and  it  was  possible  to  argue 
that  the  well-being  of  the  public  was  advanced  by  fostering 
the  enterprise  of  the  country  in  every  way.  Mr  Gladstone  was 
persistent  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  demerits  of  this  tax,  and 
attempted  to  do  away  with  it  in  1853,  in  1863,  and  again  in 
1874^  He  believed  that  the  tax  was  objectionable,  in  so  £eu:  as 
it  fell  upon  the  active  business  energy  of  the  day ;  he  desired  to 
give  relief  "to  intelligence  and  skill  as  compared  with  pro- 
perty^"    But  in  this,  as  in  other  financial  matters,  practical  ^^  ^ 
convenience  has  had  an  overwhelming  influence.  The  country  venienee. 
was  uneasy  about  the  probity  of  the  funding  system,  in  the 
early  eighteenth  century,  but  no  statesman,  when  really 
pressed,  could  dispense  with  it,  and  the  income-tax  when 
re-introduced  could  not  be  discarded ;  it  had  come  to  stay. 

278.    The  application  of  laissez  /aire  principles  to  our 
commercial  system  aroused  comparatively  little  opposition,  as 

1  3  Hantard,  czxtx.  p.  4&6.         *  See  aboye,  p.  435.       *  Pari,  Hist.  zxxm.  1086. 
«  S.  Buxton,  3£r  Gladttaite,  pp.  120, 127, 129.  •  8  Hansard,  cxxv.  1422. 
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A.D.  1776    regards  the  modifying  of  the  Navigation  Laws  and  the  read- 

The  tco-     jwstment  of  the  tmflf.    It  was  a  very  diflferent  matter  when  an 

wmic  and  attack  was  made  on  the  legislation  which  interfered  with  free 

antagomvn  trade  in  com,  and  afforded  special  protection  to  the  landed 

^oiMTcAe  interest.    The  controversy  thns  aroused  was  not  merely,  or 

Com  Laws  ^^^^^  chiefly,  of  economic  interest ;  its  fiur-reaching  political 

importance  was  foreseen  from  the  first\  The  formation  of  the 

Anti-Gom-Law  League  in  1839*,  with  the  agitation  which 

•  was  organised  by  Cobden  and  Bright,  was  a  serious  attempt 

to  educate  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  a  great  country  on 

a  question  of  public  interest.    The  force  of  Badicalism,  as  a 

power  in  the  State,  was  increased  immensely;  it  had  already 

associated  itself  with  the  interest  of  working  men  by  the 

attitude  which  some  of  its  leaders  had  taken  in  regard  to  the 

Combination  Laws,  and  the  progress  of  Trade  Unions;  and 

now  it  rallied  the  masses,  who  required  bread  to  eat,  under 

its  banner.    The  days,  when  the  Tory  could  pose  as  the 

Mend  of  the  people  in  their  contest  with  ruthless  employers, 

were  over,  and  the  Conservatives,  who  had  prided  themselves 

on  their  patriotism,  were  astonished  and  indignant  to  find 

themselves  denounced  as  selfish  drones  in  the  community. 

08  reeast  The  contest  in  regard  to  the  Com  Laws  was  of  course 

m  1815,      determined  by  the  new  character  which  they  had  assumed  in 

1815.    It  was  then  that  a  measure  was  definitely  passed  to 

protect  the  landlords,  and  to  enable  them  to  maintain  the 

burdens  which  had  feJlen  upon  them,  or  which  they  had  too 

readily  undertaken*.    From  that  time  onwards,  it  was  possible 

to  represent  the  Com  Laws  as  a  merely  class  measure,  and  to 

treat  the  whole  question,  as  the  advocates  of  the  League 

habitually  did,  as  that  of  a  tax  imposed  upon  the  community 

1  Cobden  appears  io  have  been  ohieflj  attracted  to  the  enl^eot  at  flnt,  because 
it  offered  a  field  for  political  agitation.  "We  mnst  choose,"  he  mrote  in  18S8, 
**  between  the  party  which  goTems  apon  an  exdnsiTe  or  monopdly  principle,  and 
the  people  who  seek,  though  blindly  perhaps,  the  good  of  the  vast  msjoritj.  If 
they  be  in  error,  we  mnst  tiy  to  pat  them  right,  tf  rash  to  moderate,  bat  nerer 
never  talk  of  giving  ap  the  ship...  J  think  the  scattered  elements  may  yet  be  rallied 
round  the  qoestian  of  the  com  laws.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  moral,  and  even 
a  religioas  spirit  may  be  infased  into  that  topic,  and  if  agitated  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  question  of  dayery  has  been,  it  will  be  izreeistihle.''  liorley,  Jj^fe  of 
Cobden,  z.  126. 

*  It  was  enlarged  in  this  year  from  an  Anti-Gom-Law  Association  which  had 
been  formed  in  1888.  Ashtou,  lUeoUeeUona  of  B.  Cobden  and  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League,  23.  •  65  Geo.  UI.  c.  26. 
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in  the  sole  interest  of  a  special  class.    Who  were  the  land-  ^.'isko^^^ 
lords,  and  what  had  they  done,  that  thej  should  be  thus 
fistvoured  ?    And  when  the  question  was  put  in  this  way,  it  sinee  they 
was  obvious  that  there  could  be  but  one  answer.    An  arrange-  j^cuk^ 
ment,  which  pressed  heavily  upon  the  community,  must  be  ^'^^ 
allowed  to  drop ;  even  though  it  did  enable  the  class  on  whom 
a  large  share  of  national,  and  the  chief  burden  of  local 
taxation  ultimately  fell,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  State. 
It  was  as  a  class  question  that  the  matter  was  discussed,  and 
decided ;  and  the  sense  of  bitterness  it  roused  was  not  allayed 
when  the  repeal  was  effected    Some  of  the  legislation  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  seems  to  have 
been  affected  by  an  unworthy  desire  to  retaliate  on  the 
landed   proprietors   for   the   special   indulgence  they  had 
secured  for  a  generation^ 

The  case  against  the  Com  Laws  was  so  strong  that,  when  ^Jjj^*^" 
once  the  issue  was  fully  raised,  repeal  was  inevitable.    On  of  the 
the  one  hand  there  was  all  the  evidence  of  the  Commission /aeeunfi^ 
on  hand-loom  weavers,  which  showed  that  the  limitation  of  **»**^*" 
the  food-supply  was  the  greatest  grievance  to  the  operative 
classes ;  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  their  earnings  which 
was  spent  in  food,  their  power  of  purchasing  clothes  was 
curtailed,  and  the  home  demand  for  manu&ctures  was  checked. 
The  Com  Laws  also  interfered  indirectly  with  our  foreign 
commerce;  the  high  tariff  on  imported  com  introduced  an 
obstacle  to  the  export  of  our  manufactures.    There  were 
many  of  our  customers  who  had  not  the  means  of  paying  for 
our  goods;  the  Baltic  ports  and  the  United  States  were 
regions  from  which  food  might  have  been  obtained^  but  for 

1  Mr  Gladstone'B  Budget  of  1858  was  regarded  at  the  tiine  as  an  intentional 
Uow  at  the  landed  interest  as  snoh.  Disraeli  said:  **I  have  shown  yon  that  in 
dealing  with  yonr  indirect  taxation  yon  haye  commenoed  a  system  and  yon  haTe 
laid  down  a  principle  which  most  immensely  aggrayate  the  national  tazatton  upon 
the  British  prodacer.  I  haye  shown  yon  in  the  second  place  that  while  yon  are 
ahont  to  pnrsne  that  mijnst  and  injnrions  policy,  *  *  *  while  yon  are  aggrayating 
the  preasore  of  indirect  taxation  npon  the  British  producer,  yon  are  inflicting 
upon  the  coltiyator  of  the  soQ  a  direct  tax  in  the  shape  of  an  income  tax,  and 
npon  the  possessor  of  the  soil  a  direct  tax  in  the  shape,  of  a  tax  npon  successions. 
*  *  *  I  wiU  not  ask  yon  was  it  pditic,  was  it  wise,  or  was  it  generous  to  attack 
the  land,  both  indirectly  and  directly,  after  snch  an  immense  reyolntion  had  taken 
place  in  those  laws  which  regulated  the  importation  of  foreign  produce.  *  *  *  I  will 
remind  you  that  the  Minister  who  has  conceiyed  this  Budget  *  *  *  is  the  yery 
Minister  who  has  come  forward  and  in  his  place  in  parliament  talked  of  the  yast 
load  of  local  taxation  to  which  real  property  is  exposed."    3  Hanaard^  cxxyz.  985. 
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A.D.  1776  this  there  was,  owing  to  the  Com  Laws,  no  market  in  ElngLuid ; 
~~  suitable  retam  cargoes  could  not  be  readily  secured,  and 

The  in$h  commerce  languished  in  consequence.  The  controversy  would 
{^Sl^  undoubtedly  have  been  protracted  for  a  longer  period,  if  it 
ilHI^^M^  had  not  been  for  the  ghastly  picture  presented,  in  Ireland, 
of  the  horrors  which  might  arise  from  an  insufficient  food- 
supply.  In  1845  the  harvest  was  a  fiedlure,  and  prices  rose 
rapidly ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  inclined  to  open  the  ports,  and 
allow,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  admission  of  foreign  com,  on  a 
merely  nominal  duty.  But  there  are  some  measures  which,  if 
adopted  once,  are  adopted  permanently.  Sir  James  Graham^ 
and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  saw  that  the  suspension 
of  the  Com  Laws  would  in  itself  be  an  admission  that  the 
system  aggravated  the  evils  of  scarcity,  and  that,  if  this  point 
was  conceded,  the  whole  system  would  have  to  go.  For  this 
the  Cabinet  were  not  prepared;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  placed 
his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen.  As  no  other 
Qovemment  could  be  formed,  however,  he  returned  into  office 
on  December  20th,  1845,  with  the  full  determination  of 
^^^  carrying  through  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  The  subject 
(oOowed  was  debated  at  great  length  in  January  an<i  Febraary  1846, 
and  the  Gtovemment  proposals  were  carried  by  a  majority  of 
ninety-seven*.  There  was  to  be  a  temporary  protection,  by  a 
sliding  scale,  which  levied  four  shillings  when  the  price  of 
com  was  fifty  shillings  a  quarter,  and  instead  of  this  com- 
paratively light  duty,  a  merely  nominal  tax  of  one  shilliog  a 
quarter  was  to  be  levied  after  Febmary  1st,  1849.  Even 
this  nominal  duty  has  been  more  recently  removed. 

In  the  hubbub  of  conflicting  interests  the  fundamental 
issue,  which  was  involved  in  this  change  of  policy,  was  oom- 
The  policy  pletely  obscured.    The  measures,  which  gave  encouragement 
a  home-  ^  to  tillage,  had  not  been  originally  introduced  with  any  view 
jl^j/bod-  ^f  benefiting  the  landlord  class ;  the  object  of  earlier  measures, 
and  of  the  great  Com  Law  of  1689,  had  been  to  render  a 
larger  and  more  regular  supply  of  food  available  for  the 
community.    If  the  Com  Laws  were  defensible,  they  were 
defensible  as  a  benefit  to  the  nation  as  a  whole ;  the  under- 
lying aim  of  the   original  system  had  been  to  call  forth 
sufficient  sustenance  for  the   English  population.    In  this 

^  Dowell,  n.  829.  >  9  and  10  Vict.  o.  22. 
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they  had  succeeded  till  1773 ;  but  the  histoiy  of  English  a.d.  I776 
agriculture^  since  the  Peace,  appeared  to  show  that  they  were 
succeeding  no  longer.    In  so  &r  as  the  British  agriculturist, 
with  protection,  fidled  to  supply  the  British  nation  regularly, 
with  sufficient  food,  on  terms  that  were  not  exorbitant, — in 
so  far  protection  was  a  fidlure;  and  according  to  this,  the 
deeper  test^  which  was  but  little  argued  at  the  time,  the 
Com  Laws  were  completely  condemned ;  they  had  fidled  to  •^*Jj5*' 
provide  the  nation  with  a  sufficient  food-supply  of  its  own  a/aaure, 
growth. 

In  ceasing  to  rely  for  our  food-supply  on  our  own  soil, 
and  in  deliberately  looking  to  trade  as  the  means  whereby 
we  might  procure  com,  we  were  throwing  aside  the  last 
elements  of  the  policy  which  had  so  long  dominated  in  the 
counsels  of  the  nation,  and  were  exposing  our  very  existence 
to  a  serious  danger^  A  home-grown  food-supply  was  a  chief 
element  of  power*;  since  no  enemy,  however  strong  his 
navy  might  be,  could  succeed  in  cutting  off  our  supplies. 
It  gave  the  opportunity  for  maintaining  a  large  population, 
accustomed  to  out-door  exercise  and  in  good  condition  for 
fighting;  but  these  elements  of  power  were  now  forgotten,  in 
the  desire  to  have  food,  in  aa  large  quantities,  and  at  as  low 
rates,  as  possible.  We  reverted  fix)m  the  pursuit  of  power  in 
our  economic  policy  to  the  pursuit  of  plenty*.  This  object 
was  put  forward  not  merely  with  regard  to  the  luxuries  of 
the  rich,  aa  had  been  the  case  under  Edward  HL,  but  was 
forced  upon  us  by  the  requirements  of  the  labourer  and 
the  artisan. 

The  nation,  in  abandoning  the  traditional  policy  of  relying  ami  the 
for  its  food-supply  on  the  com  grown  within  its  boundaries,  i^erett 
deliberately  relegated  the  landed  interest  to  a  subordinate  ^J^*^"^ 
position  in  the  economy  of  the  State.    Under  the  fostering  '^^^ 
care  of  the  State,  the  landlords  had  enjoyed  a  great  deal  o{ths$t<ue» 

1  See  above,  p.  684,  on  the  oom  supply  in  tlia  Napoleonio  Wan. 

a  Compare  Strafford's  effort  to  keep  Ireland  politicallj  dependent  by  making 
her  economicaUy  dependent  for  dothing,  and  for  salt  to  preserre  meat,  her  staple 
prodnct.    LetUn,  x.  198.    See  above,  p.  868. 

s  See  above,  VoL  z.  p.  416.  The  triumph  of  this  polii^  was  commemorated  by 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League  with  a  medal,  which  is  flgnred  on  the  title-page,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  aathorities  of  the  British  Moseom,  from  the  example  in 
their  possession. 
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A.D.  1776  prosperity,  and  they  had  been  encouraged  to  do  their  best. 
^  There   had   been   steady  progress   during   the   eighteenth 

centuiy,  and  this  continued  in  the  nineteenth.    The  chief 
new  departure^  which  occurred  was  the  systematic  introduc- 
tion of  thorough  drainage.    This  practice  had  been  locally 
pursued  in  Essex  since  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  it  was 
made  the  subject  of  experiments  by  Mr  Smith  of  Deanston. 
\nuikt       By  taking  the  water  off  the  land,  he  improved  the  quality  of 
^fmenT'  the  soil,  and  greatly  increased  the  number  of  days  when  it 
•pfcywii-  ^^^  available  for  working.    BKs  experiments  were  first  pub- 
J^^/      lished  in  1834;  but  so  rapidly  did  they  take  hold  of  the 
public  mind  that,  in  1846,  Parliament  consented  to  grant 
loans  to  landlords  to  carry  out  these  improvements'. 

It  was  no  longer  the  case  that  improvement  was  intro- 
duced exclusively,  or  even  chiefly,  by  the  landlord  class;  a 
new  class  of  tenant  formers  had  arisen'  who  were  not  only 
possessed  of  capital,  but  capable  of  employing  it  in  introducing 
scientific  methods  of  forming.    They  were  ready  to  have 
recourse  to  manures  of  many  kinds,  in  order  to  restore  the 
fertility  of  land  firom  which  large   crops  were  firequently 
extorted,  and  they  were  able  to  make  the  business  pay,  by 
combining  corn-growing  with  the  raising  of  stock.     The  full 
effects  of  foreign  competition  were  not  felt  immediately,  as 
the  Russian  war  cut  off  the  Baltic  supply  for  a  time,  and  the 
American  Civil  War  checked  the  growth  of  the  grain  trade 
JgA>j«        from  the  United  States.    Since  1874,  the  prices  of  com  and 
tftcu  of    of  stock  have  been  alike  affected  by  greatly  increased  im- 
w^^ition.  portation  firom  abroad ;  the  free-trade  policy  at  length  resulted 
wTtjfXi,    jjj  ^  g^^  Qf  affairs  in  which  the  former  could  no  longer  pay 
his  way,  and  a  foil  in  rents  became  inevitable.    The  depres- 
sion of  the  landed  interest  has  been  so  serious,  that  proprietors 
have  been  without  the  means  of  attempting  to  introduce 
improvements,  while  there  is  less  reason  than  formerly  to 

1  There  was  also  a  great  inoreaee  in  knowledge  of  methods  of  xnanormg  the 
land,  ainoe  agricnltnral  chemistrT^  was  coming  to  be  pnrsaed  as  a  branch  of 
science  and  not  treated  as  mere  mle  of  thomb.  It  was  foond  that  there  were 
▼aloable  elements  in  all  sorts  of  refuse,  as  for  example  in  bones,  while  the  better 
means  of  commnnication  rendered  it  more  possible  for  farmers  to  avail  themselTes 
of  fertilisers  which  were  not  native  to  their  own  district.   Prothero,  /Vonasri,  99. 

«  Prothero,  op.  oiu  97-98.  •  /6.  111. 
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count  on  an  adequate  return,  in  rent,  for  money  sunk  in  an  a.d.  1776 
estate.  The  stimulus  to  enterprise  in  the  management  of "" 
land,  which  was  afforded  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  has  been 
withdrawn,  with  the  result  that  the  gentry  are  more  apt  to 
devote  themselves  to  remunerative  forms  of  sport,  and  less 
inclined,  than  was  once  the  case^  to  be  pioneers  in  the  work 
of  agricultural  improvement. 

279.    The  changes,  which  tended  to  depress  the  landed  ^^  ^y   ^ 
mterests  m  England,  must  necessarily  have  told  with  even  the  landed 
greater  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  such  a  purely  agricultural  tpecxaUy 
country  as  Ireland.  ^  There  were,  moreover,  special  circum-  •^**'^^ 
stances  which  aggravated  the  evils  in  the  sister  island,  while 
there  was  no  compensating  advantage.    Ireland  had  suffered 
firom  English  jealousy,  and  her  lot  remained  pitiable  when 
she  entered  on  an  ill-assorted  partnership.    Her  economic 
development  had  been  subordinated  for  generations  to  that 
of  England,  and  she  had  no  great  increase  of  prosperity 
when  the  two  countries  were  united  in  1800.    It  is  very*«^«^»«' 
difficult  to  estimate  the  precise  economic  effects  of  that  Act,  Union, 
though  the  rapid  increase  of  population  renders  it  probable 
that  the  wealth  was  larger  than  before.    In  some  respects 
there  was  improvement;  the  special  legislation,  which  had 
been  designed  to  promote  English  interests,  had  been  aban- 
doned; but,  on  the  other  hand,  Irish  manu£eu3turers  did  not 
enjoy  the  extravagant  encouragements  which  they  had  re- 
ceived in  1784.    Her  lot  was  cast  in  with  that  of  England, 
and  the  stream  of  her  economic  history  has  been  mingled 
with  that  of  the  larger  country,  but  the  results  worked  out 
in  different  ways.    Just  because  the  industrial  resources  oi for  the 
Ireland  were  so  little  developed,  she  was  able  to  obtain  only  tdkeadvan- 
a  comparatively  smaU  share  in  any  of  the  prosperity  which  ^^Jcam-^ 
English  merchants  and  manu£Msturers  enjoyed;  on  the  oti^^er  "J^"^. 
hand,  she  suffered  with  the  agricultural  interests  in  England, 
but  much  more  severely^ 

The  chief  gain  which  accrued  to  England,  during  the 
Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Wars,  was  the  monopoly  which 
she  practically  secured  of  the  shipping  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  was  a  real  competitor ;  but  England  obtained  a 

^  The  subject  na  discnssed  in  detail  by  Miss  Murray,  Bittory  of  Oommerddl 
and  Financial  delations  between  England  and  Irelamdt  342. 
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A.D.  1776  positionwhich  she  had  never  attained  before.  Ireland,  however, 
"  had  little  or  no  mercantile  marine ;  the  profits  of  the  carrying 

trade,  and  of  the  trade  with  distant  ooimtries,  were  not  for 
her.  What  she  oould  do  was  to  provide  for  the  victualling 
of  vessels,  as  well  as  to  furnish  supplies  of  sail-doth ;  the 
Irish  salt  beef,  which  ships  obtained  at  Cork,  had  a  high 
reputation,  but  a  certain  new  activity  in  these  trades  was 
almost  the  only  advantage  which  accrued  to  Ireland  from 
the  great  commercial  monopoly  by  which  England  gained  so 
much. 

So  far  as  articles  of  export  were  concerned  too,  she  was 
not  able  to  supply  the  goods  which  were  so  much  sought  for 
abroad,  and  by  means  of  which  England  was  able  to  force 
}y  obtain-  uuwilling  natious  to  purchase  her  wares.  Cloth  was  needed 
/^moiitt.  for  the  French  and  Russian  armies,  and  this  doth  was  pro- 
factum,  ^j^jpg^j  g^n^  English  looms ;  but  the  Irish  woollen  trade  was 
unimportant^  The  cotton  manufsMsture,  which  developed  so 
enormously  in  England  during  the  war,  had  been  scarcely 
introduced  into  Ireland,  though  much  had  been  spent  on  it 
in  1784  and  succeeding  years.  Linen,  the  one  department  in 
which  Ireland  excelled,  was  hardly  a  &bric  for  which  foreign 
countries  looked  to  England  at  all*.  Hardware,  in  which 
England  did  such  a  large  business,  had  ceased  to  be  an  Irish 
manu£skcture,  and  the  sister  kingdom  was  practically  debarred 
from  cJl  the  advantages  which  came  to  England  during  the 
time  of  war-prices  and  commercial  monopoly.  On  the  other 
hand,  Irish  industry  felt  the  disadvantages  to  which  English 
manufacturers  were  exposed.  A  silk  manu&cture  had  been 
galvanised  into  existence  by  encouragements  similar  to  those 
which  the  Spitalfidds  Act'  gave  in  England ;  but  the  weavers 
were  of  course  dependent  on  material  brought  from  abroad; 

^  So  long  fts  water-power  was  the  chief  agent  employed  in  mannfactiiring, 
Ireland  offered,  in  some  districta,  great  attractions  to  capital,  and  the  woollen 
trade  obtained  a  measnre  of  protection.  There  was  however  even  a  more  decided 
objection  among  Irish  than  among  English  workmen  to  the  introdnotion  of 
machinery,  and  the  progress  was  not  very  rapid;  with  the  more  general  adoption 
of  steam-power,  the  advantage  which  Ireland  had  possessed  was  neutralised. 
Martin,  IreUmd  h^ort  and  after  the  UnioH,  70,  72,  78. 

*  Both  the  quantities  manufactured,  and  the  quality  of  the  goods  produced, 
serve  to  show  that  the  trade  was  steadily  advancing.    Martin,  op,  dt.  75. 

s  See  above,  pp.  619,  795. 
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and  the  Berlin  Decrees  caused  a  silk  &mme  in  1809,  which  ^^^^^ 
reduced  them  to  dire  distress^    In  so  £ur  as  the  war-prices 
gave  a  stimulus  to  agriculture,  the  Peace  must  have  brought 
a  reaction  similar  to  that  which,  despite  the  action  of  the 
Com  Law  of  1815,  was  so  seriously  felt  in  England 

While  Ireland  had  shared  but  little  in  the  prosperity 
of  war  times,  she  undoubtedly  suffered  from  the  succeeding 
depression.  The  conditions  of  life  were  exactly  those  which 
made  her  feel  the  brunt  of  the  trouble  most  severely.  In  and  mb- 
England,  where  there  was  large  capital,  the  distress  did  to  farming 
some  extent  act  as  a  stimulant  to  call  out  more  skill  and^^*!;^^ 
enterprise ;  in  Ireland,  where  &rming  had  not  yet  become  a 
trade'  but  was  an  occupation  by  which  men  procured  sub- 
sistence, the  slightest  signs  of  increased  prosperity  acted 
directly  in  encouraging  an  increase  of  population,  while  the 
pressure  of  distress  could  not  force  on  any  improvement;  it 
only  rendered  labourers  more  miserable  than  before.  The 
wretchedness  in  England  was  so  great,  that  there  was  little 
inclination  to  attend  to  the  condition  of  the  Irish ;  though 
in  1822,  and  in  1831,  when  the  potato  crop  was  short,  some 
public  liberality  was  shown  on  their  behal£  These  years, 
however,  were  but  a  premonitory  symptom  of  the  frightful 
disaster  of  1845  and  1846,  when  the  state  of  Ireland  was 
forced  upon  public  attention,  by  the  outbreak  of  the  potato 
disease;  the  late  crop  of  potatoes,  on  which  the  people 
depended  for  food,  was  entirely  lost.  As  they  had  obtained  with 
fair  prices  for  other  produce,  they  might  have  got  through  resJu  in 
the  disaster  with  comparatively  little  help,  and  the  Govern-  ^*/«'**««- 
ment  contented  itself  with  purchasing  £100,000  worth  of 
Indian  com,  and  forming  depdts  where  relief  was  administered. 
In  the  following  year,  however,  the  destruction  caused  by  the 
disease  was  complete ;  though  both  public  and  private  charity 
were  largely  exerted,  the  shameful  admission  remains  that 
very  large  numbers  died  through  starvation,  or  from  those 
fevers  which  are  directly  due  to  insufficient  nourishment. 
Public  works  were  opened,  and  there  was  very  wide-spread 
sympathy  shown  to  the  Irish  sufferers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world 

^  Hartiu,  87.  *  On  this  change  in  England,  see  pp.  109,  546. 
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down  the  policy  of  agricultnial  protection ;  the  importation 
of  food-stuffis  was  temporarily  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  the 
starving  peasantry;  but  the  complete  abandonment  of  the 
The  repeal  Oom  Laws  provod  to  be  a  very  serious  blow  to  the  more 
5^^  ^^^  energetic  elements  in  the  population.    The  Irish  fiarmer  and 
i^v^of  ^'^^^^  raiser  had  had  an  advantage,  since  the  Union,  over 
an  adyuf^   the  agriculturists  of  Other  regions,  in  supplying  the  English 
English      market ;  but  under  the  system  of  Free  l^ade  this  advantage 
'^'^****      was  lost;  the  prices  of  produce  fell  rapidly.    Numbers  of 
the  peasantry  were  forced  to  migrate ;  on  numerous  estates, 
which  had  been  burdened  with  obligations,  the  rents  fell  so 
much  that  their  nominal  owners  were  hopelessly  impoverished 
It  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to  the  remedy  which  might 
have  been  most  wisely  brought  to  bear  on  this  disastrous 
state  of  afiairs ;  but  the  direct  application  of  the  results  of 
English  experience  to  the  Irish  problem  seems  to  have  done 
*ind  the      more  harm  than  good.    In  1860,  it  seemed  that  agriculture 
neither       might  be  made  to  flourish  if  all  restrictions  were  removed,  so 
inauraet-  ^  ^  allow  the  ready  transfer  of  land ;  if  it  passed  under  the 
^iSjwUm  ^^^^  ^f  wealthy  men,  who  could  apply  capital  to  develop, 
and  introduce,  improved  methods  of  tillage,  there  appeared  to 
be  good  reason  to  believe  that  Irish  agriculture  would  re- 
cover, as  English  had  already  done,  firom  the  first  effects  of 
exposure  to  firee  competition.    But  the  social  conditions  and 
traditions  of  Ireland  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  carry 
through  an  effective  reform  of  the  methods  of  agricultural 
production;  the  habits  of  the  peasantry  were  un&vourable 
to  improvement,  either  by  spirited  proprietors,  or  enterprising 
tenants.    As  the  proprietary  changed,  the  land  passed  into 
the  hands  of  owners  who  abandoned  serious  attempts  to 
initiate  progress,  and  had  less  scruple  in  accepting  rack  rents 
than  the  easy-going  men  they  had  displaced.    The  Irish 
cottiers  had  neither  the  independence,  nor  the  foresight, 
which  were  necessary^  to  make  the  system  of  firee  competition 
tolerable.    After  some  experience  of  laissez  faire^  in  con* 
ditions  to  which  it  was  inappropriate,  there  was  a  sudden  re- 
version to  a  system  which  seemed  altogether  an  anachronism. 

^  Kiebolson,  Frinciples  of  Political  Economy,  m.  167. 
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The  authoritative  fixing  of  rents  was  adopted  by  the  Govern-  ^J^gJ™ 
ment  as  the  only  means  of  protecting  the  peasantry  firom  the 
evils  of  reckless  competition.    The  system  of  natural  liberty 
had  been  tried,  and  in  one  department  of  life  after  another 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  introduce  a  corrective.    Ad- 
ministrative  organs   had  been  instituted   in  England  for 
protecting  children  fix)m  over-work,  and  for  controlling  the 
conditions  of  labour  in  &ctories  and  mines,  as  well  as  for 
seeing  to  sanitary  welfSsire.    In  Ireland,  however,  the  swing 
of  the  pendulum  has  gone  much  farther,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
led  to  judicial  interference  in  the  terms  of  the  bargain 
between  landlord  and  tenant.    Still,  startling  as  it  appears, 
this  case  does  not  stand  alone ;  the  State  had  already  under- 
taken to  protect  the  public  against  monopolies  in  transport  or  nor  in 
lighting  by  fixing  a  maximum  of  railway  rates  and  of  gas  apeoMru 
dividends;  the  justification  for  the  fixing  of  rents  lay  in  the^j^^" 
belief  that  in  the  conditions  of  life  in  Ireland,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  land  hunger  they  engendered,  there  was 
need  to  protect  the  peasantry  against  the  owners  of  the 
soil. 

There  is  a  curious  monotony  in  the  story  of  English 
influence  on  the  agricultural  interest  in  Ireland.  Racial 
animosity,  religious  differences,  and  political  contests  were 
cJways  at  work  in  one  form  or  another;  the  land  never  had 
such  rest  that  a  sense  of  security  could  grow  up,  or  that  the 
country  could  become  an  attractive  field  for  the  investment  of 
capital  by  moneyed  men,  either  as  proprietors  or  tenants.  It 
was  still  more  unfortunate  that,  from  its  near  neighbourhood, 
Ireland  was  destined  to  be  affected  by  all  that  was  done  for 
the  benefit  of  England ;  the  Com  Bounty  Act  depressed  her 
tillage,  in  the  interest  of  English  producers.  While  industrial 
protection  was  in  vogue  in  England,  little  stimulus  was  given 
to  real  improvement  of  any  land  in  Ireland,  but  her  whole 
system  suffered  a  severe  blow  when  protection  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  community  were 
subordinated  to  the  weLGsure  of  a  manu&cturing  population. 
The  regime  of  ill-assorted  companionship  has  been  almost  ss 
baneful  aa  the  period  of  jealous  repression  and  Protestant 
ascendancy. 
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280.  The  policy  of  non-interference  has  never  been 
applied  consistently  to  Ireland.  From  her  geographical 
position  she  necessarily  stood  in  close  relations  to  England* 
and  it  was  not  deemed  possible  for  the  predominant  partner 
to  let  her  go  her  own  way  either  economically  or  politically. 
The  case  of  the  transoceanic  Colonies  was  cJtogether  different; 
abundant  reason  could  be  alleged,  which  commended  itself  to 
the  statesmen  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for 
letting  them  severely  alone.  The  opinion  was  freely  mooted 
that  the  founding  of  colonies  had  been  in  itself  a  mistake, 
since  the  country  got  little  or  nothing  out  of  them,  either  in 
the  way  of  wealth  or  prestige,  and  was  only  burdened  with  cost 
in  administering  and  protecting  them.  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
utterances  are  so  far  typical  of  educated  opinion  on  the 
public  questions  of  the  day  that  it  is  worth  while  to  quote 
the  views  he  has  put  on  record.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
North  American  Colonies  had  cost  us  £40,000,000,  and  the 
wars  in  which  we  had  been  involved  in  consequence  of 
possessing  them  amounted  to  £240,000,000  more.  "*  It  is  the 
more  necessary,"  he  adds,  ''to  bring  forward  inquiries  into 
this  branch  of  our  expenditure,  as  the  rage  for  colonisation 
has  not  yet  been  driven  from  the  councils  of  this  country. 
We  have  fortunately  lost  New  England,  but  a  New  Wales 
has  since  started  up.  How  many  millions  it  may  cost  may 
be  the  subject  of  the  calculations  of  succeeding  financiers, 
unless  by  the  exertions  of  some  able  statesman  that  source 
of  future  waste  and  extravagance  is  prevented^" 

The  men  in  this  period  who  considered  not  only  British 
interests  in  the  colonies,  but  British  responsibilities  as  well, 
had  little  opportunity  of  giving  effect  to  their  views*.  The 
Colonial  department  maintained  the  traditions  of  bureaucratic 
administration,  as  it  had  been  carried  on  in  the  eighteenth 
century*.    There  was  no  intelligent  discussion  in  Parliament 


1  HUtory  of  the  PvJtHic  Revenue  of  the  British  Empire  (1790),  n.  87. 

■  Catmingham,  WisiUm.  of  the  Wise^  43. 

'  Mr  Boiler's  scathing  description  of  the  system  ia  all  the  more  Berere,  aa  he 
was  careful  to  avoid  any  attack  npon  iudlTiduals  personally.  "  Thoa,  from  the 
general  indifference  of  Parliament  on  colonial  qnestions,  it  exercises,  in  fact, 
hardly  the  slightest  elficient  control  oyer  the  administration  or  the  making  <d 
laws  for  the  colonies.    In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  merely  registers  the  edicts  of 
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of  oolonial  affidrs,  and  Radical  sentiment  was  roased,  both  by  a.i>.  me 
the  inefficiency  of  the  system,  and  by  pretensions  to  authority 
over  distant  and  unrepresented  communitie&    The  example 

the  Cdonial  Office  in  Downing-street.  It  is  there,  then,  that  newly  the  whole 
pablic  opinion  which  infloenoee  the  condnot  of  affairs  in  the  colonies  really  exists* 
It  is  there  that  the  sapremacj  of  the  mother-eoontiy  really  resides :  and  when  we 
speak  of  that  snpremacy,  and  of  the  responsibility  of  the  colony  to  the  mother- 
oonntry,  yon  may  to  all  practical  intents  consider  as  the  mother-conntry— the 
possessor  of  this  snpremacy— the  centre  of  this  responsibility— the  occupants  of 
the  large  honse  that  fonns  the  end  of  that  eyt^U-tae  so  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Downing-street.  However  colonists  or  others  may  talk  of  the  Grown,  the 
Parlisment,  and  the  pablic— of  the  hononr  of  the  first,  the  wisdom  of  the  second, 
or  the  enlightened  opinion  of  the  last— nor  Qneen,  nor  Lords,  nor  Commons,  nor 
the  great  pnblic  itself,  exercise  any  power,  or  will,  or  thought  on  the  greater  part 
of  oolonial  matters :  and  the  appeal  to  the  mother-coontry  is,  in  fact,  an  appeal  to 
•the  Office/ 

''Bnt  this  does  not  soffldlently  concentrate  the  mother-comtry.  It  may, 
indeed,  at  first  sight,  be  supposed  ttiat  the  power  of  '  the  Office '  most  be  wielded 
l^  its  head:  that  in  him  at  any  rate  we  haye  generally  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
oar  public  men,  whose  views  on  the  various  matters  which  come  under  his 
cognizance  are  shared  by  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  is  a  member.  We  may  f an<7, 
therefore,  that  here,  at  least,  concentrated  in  a  somewhat  despotic,  but  at  any  rate 
in  a  very  responsible  and  dignified  form,  we  have  the  real  governing  power  of  the 
colonies,  under  the  system  which  boasts  of  making  their  governments  responsible 
to  the  mother-country.  But  this  is  a  vety  erroneous  supposition.  This  great 
officer  holds  the  most  constantly  shifting  position  on  the  shifting  scene  of  official 
Hfe.  Since  April,  1827,  ten  different  Secretaries  of  State  have  held  the  seals  of 
the  colonial  department.  Each  was  brought  into  that  office  from  business  of 
a  perfectly  difFerent  nature,  and  probably  with  hardly  any  experience  in  colonial 
affairs.  The  new  minister  is  at  once  called  on  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of 
questions  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  at  the  same  time  of  some  hundreds  of 
questions  of  mere  detail,  of  no  public  interest,  of  unintelligible  technicality, 
involving  local  considerations  with  which  he  is  wholly  unacquainted,  bat  aft 
the  same  time  requiring  decision,  and  decision  at  which  it  is  not  possible  to  arrive 
without  considerable  labour.  Perplexed  with  the  vast  variety  of  subjects  thus 
presented  to  him— alike  appalled  by  the  important  and  unimportant  matters 
forced  on  his  attention— every  Secretary  of  State  is  obliged  at  the  outset  to  rely 
on  the  aid  of  some  better  informed  member  of  his  office.  His  Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary  is  generally  as  new  to  the  business  as  himself :  and  even  if  they 
had  not  been  brought  in  together,  the  tenure  of  office  by  the  Under- Secretary 
having  on  the  average  been  quite  as  short  as  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  he 
has  never  during  the  period  of  his  official  career  obtained  sufficient  information 
to  make  him  independent  of  the  aid  on  which  he  must  have  been  thrown  at  the 
outset.  Thus  we  find  both  these  marked  and  responsible  functionaries  dependent 
on  the  advice  or  guidance  of  another ;  and  that  other  person  must  of  coarse  be 
one  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  office.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  which  of 
these  persons  it  is,  that  in  fact  directs  the  colonial  policy  of  Britain.  It  may  be, 
as  a  great  many  persons  think,  the  permanent  Under-Secretary;  it  may  be  the 
chief,  it  may  be  some  very  subordinate  clerk;  it  may  be  one  of  them  that  has 
most  influence  at  one  time,  and  another  at  another ;  it  may  be  this  gentleman  aa 
to  one,  and  that  as  to  another  question  or  set  of  questions :  for  here  we  get 
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A.D.  1776  of  the  United  States,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  offered 
""^®^*  a  striking  contrast  to  the  slow  development  of  CSanada^  the 
»«^«1  ^  West  Indies,  the  Cape,  and  Australia.    The  laissez  /aire 

public 
%ndiferent 

beyond  the  region  of  real  responsflyflity,  and  are  invoWed  in  the  clouds  of  official 
mystery.  That  roother-ooontry  which  has  been  nairowed  from  the  British  isles 
into  the  Parliament,  from  the  Parliament  into  the  exeeatiTe  goTemment,  from  the 
executiye  goremment  into  the  Colonial  Office,  is  not  to  be  songbt  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  his  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary.  Where 
yoa  are  io  look  for  it  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In  some  back  room — ^whether  in  the 
attic,  or  in  what  story  we  know  not— yoa  will  find  all  the  mother-country  which 
really  exercises  supremacy,  and  really  maintains  connexion  with  the  Tast  and 
widely-scattered  colonies  of  Britain.  We  know  not  the  name,  the  history,  or  the 
functions  of  the  indiyidnal,  into  the  narrow  limits  of  whose  person  we  flnd  the 
mother-coontry  shrank.  *  *  *  The  aystem  of  introsting  absolnte  power  (for  such  it 
is),  to  one  wholly  irresponsible  is  obvionsly  most  faulty.  *  *  *  It  has  all  the  faults 
of  an  essentially  arbitrary  govemment,  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  haTe  little 
personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  oyer  whom  they  rule— who  residB  at 
a  distance  from  them — ^who  never  have  ocular  experience  of  their  condition — ^who 
are  obliged  to  trust  to  second-hand  and  one-sided  informatioii— and  who  are 
exposed  to  the  operation  of  aU  those  sinister  influences  which  prevail  wherever 
publicity  and  freedom  are  not  established.  In  intelligence,  activity,  and  regard 
for  the  public  interests,  the  permanent  functionaries  of  'the  Oifice'  may  be 
superior  to  the  temporary  head  that  the  vicissitudes  of  party  politics  give  them; 
but  they  must  necessarily  be  inferior  to  those  persons  in  the  oolony,  in  whose 
hands  the  adoption  of  the  true  practice  of  responsible  government  would  vest 
the  management  of  local  afiFairs."  Mr  Buller's  BespontibU  Oo9emmaU  far  ikt 
Cohme9,  quoted  by  Wakefield,  AH  of  Oolomtatum,  28&— 288. 

^  Lord  Durham's  Beport  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  contrast,  iriiich  he 
ascribes  principally  to  the  different  systems  adopted  in  the  disposal  of  public 
land.  ''On  the  American  aide  all  is  activity  and  bustle.  The  forest  haa  been 
widely  deared;  every  year  numerous  settlements  are  formed,  and  thousands  of 
farms  are  ereated  out  of  the  waste;  the  country  is  intersected  by  common  roads ; 
canals  and  railroads  are  finished,  or  in  the  course  of  formation;  the  ways  of 
communication  and  transport  are  crowded  with  people,  and  enlivened  by  nmneroos 
carriages  and  large  steam-boats.  The  observer  is  surprised  at  the  number  d 
harbours  on  the  lakes,  and  the  number  of  vessels  they  contain;  while  bridges, 
artificial  landing-places,  and  commodious  wharves  are  formed  in  all  direetions  as 
soon  as  required.  Gk>od  houses,  warehouses,  mills,  inns,  villages,  towns,  and  wm 
great  cities,  are  almost  seen  to  spring  up  out  of  the  desert  Every  village  haa  its 
■choolhouse  and  place  of  public  worship.  Every  town  has  many  of  both,  with  its 
township  buildings,  its  book-stores,  and  probably  one  or  two  banka  and  news- 
papers ;  and  the  dties,  with  their  fine  churches,  their  great  hotels,  their  exchanges, 
court-houses  and  municipal  halls,  of  stone  or  marble,  so  new  and  fresh  as  to  mark 
the  recent  existence  of  the  forest  where  they  now  stand,  would  be  admired  in  any 
part  of  the  Old  World.  On  the  British  side  of  the  line,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  favoured  spots,  where  some  approach  to  American  prosperity  is  apparent, 
aU  seems  waste  and  desolate.  There  is  but  one  railroad  in  all  British  America, 
and  that,  running  between  the  8t  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ghamplam,  is  only  15  miles 
long.  The  ancient  city  of  Montreal,  which  is  naturally  the  commercial  capital  of 
the  Canadas,  will  not  bear  the  least  comparison  in  any  respect  with  Bu&lo. 
which  is  a  creation  of  yesterday.    But  it  is  not  in  the  difference  between  the 
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school  argued  that  it  would  be  wise  to  cut  the  colonies  adrift  ad.  me 
and  leave  them  to  work  out  their  own  destiny. 

This  attitude  of  lofty  indifference  in  regard  to  Colonial  JJ^Jj^^ 
possessions  was  sufficiently  irritating  to  the  Englishmen  who^JJj^.^. 
had  made  their  homes  in  distant  parts  of  the  Empire ;  but 
occasional  interference  proved  even  more  galling  than  habitual  ^^^^^j^ 
neglect.    In  one  way  or  another  dominant  British  senti-  toere  irn- 
ments, — ^philanthropic  and  economic, — made  themselves  felt,  oecatSLai 
and  influenced  the  Colonial  authorities  to  give  effect  tol^J^J^ 
measures  which  were  deeply  resented  by  the  men  whose 
interests  were  immediately  affected,  at  the  Cape,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  Canada.    The  strong  objection  which  was  officially 
taken  to  any  extension  of  our  Colonial  responsibilities  was 
re-enforced  by  a  desire  to  mete  out  fidr  treatment  to  the  on  lehaJf 
native  races.    To  the  Home  Government,  it  seemed  important  roeea  *n 
to  refrain  from  encroaching  upon  them  in  any  way^    The  j/nca, 
invasions  of  the  Kaffirs,  who  were  immigrating  southwards, 
exposed  Cape  Colony  to  great  danger,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  raise  a  barrier  by  planting  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  Elizabeth  with   English  and  Scotch  settlers,  and  for 
a  time  to  maintain  a  belt  of  unoccupied  area.    As  the  white 
population  in  South  Africa  increased   troubles  ensued,  for 
which  English  public  opinion,  stirred  by  the  representations 
of  a  Congregational  missionary',  was  inclined  to  lay  the  entire 
blame  upon  the  Dutch  element  in  the  population.    According 
to  the  theory  of  the  Home  Government  the  Kaffirs  were  re- 
garded as  forming  a  civilised  state,  which  could  be  relied  on 

larger  towns  on  the  two  ddes  that  we  shall  find  the  hest  eyidenoe  of  onr  own 
inferiority.  That  painful  hnt  nndeniaUe  tmth  is  most  manifest  in  the  country 
districts  throngh  which  the  line  of  national  seiMuntion  passes  for  1,000  miles. 
There,  on  the  side  of  both  the  CanadaSi  and  also  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia,  a  widely  scattered  population,  poor,  and  apparently  unenterprising,  though 
hardy  and  industrious,  separated  from  each  other  by  tracts  of  intenrening  forest, 
without  towns  and  markets,  almost  without  roads,  living  in  mean  houses,  drawing 
little  more  than  a  rude  subsistence  from  iU-cultiyated  land,  and  seemingly  in- 
capable of  improving  their  condition,  present  the  most  instructive  contrast  to 
their  enterprising  and  thriving  neighbours  on  the  American  side."  Bt^rU^ 
18S9,  xvn.  76. 

1  This  had  been  the  American  policy  recommended  by  the  Home  Qovemment 
immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Canada  from  the  £Vench.  Attempts  were  made 
to  prevent  the  plantation  of  the  plains  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

a  Ber.  J.  Philip,  whose  Eeteareku  in  South  Africa  gave  a  very  one-sided 
representation  of  affairs. 
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A^^776  to  cany  out  treaty  obligations,  and  to  maintain  an  efficient 
frontier  police.  But  this  system  did  not  work  in  practice; 
the  homes  and  &rms  of  British  subjects  were  constantly 
raided ;  the  bxst  that  no  punishment  followed  was  interpreted 
by  the  natives  as  a  sign  of  mere  weakness,  and  the  life  of  the 
fitrmers  became  intolerable.  In  1836  the  great  emigration 
of  the  Dutch  began  towards  regions  beyond  the  Orange 
Biver,  where  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  cany  out  their  own 
system  of  dealing  with  firontier  troubles  by  organised  com- 
mandos. The  inability  of  the  Home  Government  to  grasp  the 
actual  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  its  susceptibility  to  the 
opinions  of  enthusiasts  and  doctrinaires,  bore  firuit  in  vacilla- 
tion and  mismanagement,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  bitter 
hatred  between  two  races  that  might  easily  have  amalgamated 
at  the  Cape  as  completely  as  they  have  done  in  New  York. 

The  newly  aroused  sentiment,  as  to  the  duties  of  English- 
men towards  African  races,  gave  rise  to  difficulties,  not  only 
in  the  Dark  Continent  itself,  but  in  the  West  India  islands, 
where  the  planters  had  been  so  long  dependent  on  imported 
and  of  labour.  The  humanitarian  movement,  for  putting  down  the 
^f^r  traffic  in  slaves,  had  been  aroused  by  the  misery  it  caused  in 
A&ica  and  in  the  Middle  Passage ;  but  the  logical  result  was 
an  agitation  against  the  existence  of  slavery  in  British 
possessions,  and  this  was  headed  by  Lord  Brougham.  The 
British  Government  paid  a  sum  of  twenty  millions  in  com- 
pensation to  the  planters  when  slavery  was  abolished  in 
1834.  This  was  of  course  not  a  full  compensation,  as  the 
value  of  West  Indian  slaves  was  said  to  be  forty-three 
millions\  It  might  of  course  appear  that  the  command 
which  the  planters  had  over  a  resident  labouring  population 
would  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  operations  without  a 
full  compensation  for  the  money  they  had  invested  in  stocking 
their  estates  with  negroes.  But  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  and  when 
viewed  retrospectively,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  any  compen- 
sation would  have  made  up  to  the  planters  for  losing  control 
over  their  hands.    There  undoubtedly  €u«  populations  who 

i  The  compensation  appears  to  haTe  varied  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  of 
the  sworn  yalne  of  slayes  of  different  classes  and  ages.  AeetmtUs,  1837-S, 
XLTm.  680. 
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would  be  stimulated  to  greater  exertions  bj  the  sense  ofA.D.  i776 
freedom ;  but  the  West  Indian  negro,  at  all  events,  preferred  " 
to  be  idle  and  poor\  rather  than  to  exert  himself  even  for 
comparatively  high  wages.    The  whole  management  of  the 
estates  was  disorganised;  and  though  the  planters  strove 
vigorously  to  manage  their  business  on  new  lines,  the  effort 
was  very  severe  and  many  of  them  were  ruined  in  the 
attempt.    When  the  hope  of  continued  protection  was  with-  ^^  lona 
drawn,  and  they  were  exposed  to  the  competition*  of  the  m^w-m- 
slave-grown  sugar  on  neighbouring  islands,  their  condition  fl^^Ji 
became  desperate.    Slave  labour  was  less  expensive  than  free  '^^^^^^ 
labour  in  this  particular  case,  and  the  sugar  growing  in  Cuba 
and  Brazil  received  an  immense  stimulus ;  as  a  consequence 
the  traffic  from  Africa,  which  we  had  done  so  much  to  put 
down,  revived  anew  and  eluded  the  efforts  we  made  to  check  it. 
In  more  recent  times  the  islands  have  aiao  suffered  from  the 
State-aided  production  of  beet-root  sugar  on  the  CSontinent ; 
so  that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  may  be  regarded  as 
marking  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  that  great  sugar 
industry  which  was  so  highly  prized  in   the   eighteenth 
century. 

The  question  of  the  treatment  of  coloured  races  did 
not  come  into  prominence  in  connection  with  Canada, 
partly  because  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  appears  to  have 

^  On  a  corresponding  condition  in  Ireland  compare  BIcardo,  Letters  to  Malthue, 
18S,  189.  The  pleasnre  of  pure  idleness  is  sddom  snAdentlj  recognised  hy 
modem  economists  in  working  oat  the  calenliis  of  measurable  motiyes.  It  was 
perhaps  orarrated  in  the  eighteenth  oentnry.  *'  Mankind  in  general  are  natorally 
Inclined  to  ease  and  indolence;  and  nothing  hot  absolote  necessity  will  enforce 
labour  and  industry.  *  *  *  Those  who  have  closely  attended  to  the  disposition  and 
condnot  of  a  mannfactmring  popnlace  have  always  f oond  that  to  labour  less,  and 
not  cheaper,  has  been  the  consequence  of  a  low  price  of  provisions."  J^stoy  on 
Trodt,  pp.  15,  14.  In  spite  of  the  operation  of  this  principle  the  standard  of 
comfort  throughout  the  country  generally,  seema  to  have  risen  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  Arthur  Young  frequently  calls  attention  to  the  increase  of 
tea-drinking,  and  wheat-flour  was  again  replacing  rye  {FanMit*e  Letters,  197  and 
288;  0.  Smith,  Three  Traete,  79).  Another  writer  in  1777  treats  butter  as  a  new 
luxuzy  among  cottagers,  Seeof  on  Ten,  Bngnr,  White  Bread  and  Butter  (Brit. 
Mus.  8875.  aaa.  10).  There  is  much  intereeting  evidence  as  to  the  actual 
atandard  of  living  of  the  labourers  in  different  counties  in  Daviee,  Caee  of 
Labourers  (1796).  See  also  J.  W.,  Ooueideratione  (1767),  for  the  estimated 
budget  of  a  clerk  on  £50  a  year. 

>  8  and  9  Vict,  c  68.  The  preferential  sugar  duties  were  finally  withdrawn  in 
1874. 
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^i8so^^  awakened  to  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  TndiAns 
at  an  early  date  in  the  nineteenth  century.    The  interrup- 
tion of  trade  during  the  Napoleonic  War^  had  brought  the 
Company  to  the  verge  of  ruin;  and  the  Indians,  who  had 
come  to  be  dependent  for  their  very  existence  on  supplies 
of  ammunition  fix)m  Europe,  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
terrible  distress*.    The  most  serious  economic  difficulties,  in 
connection  with  the  remaining  British  possessions  on  the 
American   Continent,  arose    in    consequence    of   the   new 
Protection  ecouomic  policy  which  England  was  adopting.    The  com- 
4inMMy^  plications  which  occurred  in  regard  to  the  importation  of 
i^Se^  cereals  from  Canada  were  the  occasion  of  the  repeal  of  the 
SJTfwa*  Navigation  Acts,  and  'the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  led,  in 
Trade        I860,  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  preference  which  Canada 
had  enjoyed,  since  1803,  for  the  supplying  the  mother- 
country  with  timber^  while  the  West  Indies  su£Eered  in  a 

1  The  oaLportftticm  of  fan  for  nle  at  the  marketB  of  Leapsio  and  Frankfort 
became  impoesible  for  some  yean  after  ISOS.  Willson,  The  Ormt  Oampmift 
862. 

s  In  a  petition  sent  in  1809  to  the  Ghaneellor  of  the  Exdheqoar  the  CompaBy 
■tatee  that  "  the  nations  of  hnnten  taught  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  yean  tlie 
use  of  flre-arms  could  no  mon  resort,  with  certainty,  to  the  bow  or  the  jareUn  for 
their  daily  snbsiBtenee.  Aocostomed  to  the  hatchet  of  Great  Britain,  th^  ooaM 
ill  adopt  the  rode  sharpened  stone  to  the  purposes  of  building,  and  QntQ  yean  of 
miseiy  and  of  famine  had  extirpated  the  present  race  they  oooM  not  reeor  to  the 
simple  arts  by  which  they  supported  themselyes  befora  the  introduction  of  British 
manofaotmres.  As  the  ontfits  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Gompany  oonsifit  prinoipaUy 
of  articles  whieb  long  habit  haTe  taught  them  now  to  oonaider  of  first  necessity,  if 
we  withhold  these  outfits  we  leaTs  them  destitute  of  their  only  means  of  aupport.** 
Beckles  WiUson,  Qreat  Oompany^  p.  868. 

•  The  Northern  Ck)lonies  had  nerer  had  such  favour  bestowed  upon  them  as 
the  West  Indian  Goloniee;  but  lumber,  one  of  thefar  principal  products,  had  besn 
protected  by  a  diBcriminating  duty.  This  pressed  very  heavily  on  timber  imported 
from  Memel  and  the  North  of  Europe.  During  the  war  the  duty  on  Europein 
timber  per  load  of  60  cubic  feet  was  raised  from  6«.  Si.  to  66f .,  while  the  duty  on 
edlonial  timber  was  never  more  than  2«.  and  that  was  removed  befora  the  dose  of 
the  war.  In  1821,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  a  Parliamentary 
Oommittee,  the  nte  on  European  timber  was  fixed  at  SSt.  and  on  cdoniai  at  lOn. 
(Porter,  Progrui  of  NcUiontf  874),  and  this  appean  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
greatly  invigonting  the  colonial  thnber  trade.  It  was,  however,  alleged  that  the 
effect  ol  these  duties  was  to  render  timber  dear  in  this  country,  to  put  a  premium 
on  the  use  of  inferior  qualities,  and  to  encourage  ownen  to  use  ships  which  had 
hotter  have  been  broken  up  for  fuel.  There  was  consequently  a  steady  attack 
upon  the  timber  duties,  as  then  had  been  on  the  sugsr  duties;  but  as  thay  did  not 
affect  an  article  of  ordinary  domestic  consumption,  oompantively  little  publio 
interest  was  aroused  on  the  matter,  and  Canada  continued  to  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  this  tariff  till  1860  (Dowell,  <)p.  eU.  n.  858). 
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Bimilar  fiwhion  by  the  abandonment  of  the  system  ^^ch^J^J^TS 
had  secured  them  a  monopoly  of  the  English  sugar  trade. 
There  was  ample  excuse  for  the  feeling,  which  spread  through 
the  Colonies,  that  their  interests  and  sentiments  were  entirely 
ignored;  and  their  loyalty  was  in  consequence  subjected  to 
a  very  severe  strain* 

During  this  period  of  indifference  and  estrangement, 
however,  there  was  a  stream  of  emigration  which  increased 
in  volume,  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles  to  the  trans- 
oceanic Colonies.  The  first  considerable  movement  waaEmigra- 
organised  by  Lord  Selkirk,  as  a  means  of  assisting  the  eneouraaed 
tenantry  who  were  displaced  from  the  Sutherland  estates  in  %aS* 
1803.  One  batch  of  emigrants  was  settled  in  Prince  Edward's 
Island ;  and  a  much  more  ambitious  scheme  was  carried  out, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  for  planting 
territory  on  the  Bed  River  in  Rupert's  Land.  The  immi- 
grants were  not  all  well  adapted  for  the  rough  and  laborious 
life  of  pioneers,  and  they  suffered  firom  the  bitter  quarrels 
between  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  their  rivals  in  the 
fur  trade — the  North  West  Company,  who  inherited  the 
business  which  had  been  organised  by  the  French — till  the 
two  bodies  were  amalgamated  in  1821.  The  settlement  had 
been  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  foreign  soldiers,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  despite  political  com- 
plications with  the  United  States,  its  success  was  so  fiu: 
assured  as  to  direct  serious  attention  to  this  form  of  enter- 
prise. 

The  pressure  of  circumstances  led  to  the  formation  of  the  ^^ 
Canada  Company,  which  was  organised  in  Scotland,  for  effect-  Oamp<my, 
ing  settlements  in  the  Huron  tract.  Among  its  most  promi- 
nent men  were  John  Gait  and  William  Dunlop,  who  were 
drawn  firom  the  literary  coterie  which  was  associated  with 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  The  settlers  were  men  of  a  different 
type  fix>m  the  poverty-stricken  and  broken-spirited  High- 
landers, on  whose  behalf  Lord  Selkirk  had  exerted  himself,  as 
they  had  both  the  means  and  the  capacity  to  face  the  diffi- 
culties of  pioneer  life^    A  similar  middle-class  settlement 

^  The  home  oonditionB  whioh  haye  rendered  any  oonndarable  Motion  of  the 
population  desirons  to  emigrate  haTe  varied  greatly  at  different  times.    (See 
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^iMO^*   had  been  carried  out,  partly  at  Government  expense,  in  the 
'"      '      east  of  Cape  Colony  in  1820\ 

The  condition  of  a£Bsdrs  which  had  been  brought  about  in 
England  by  the  Industrial  Bevolution,  predisposed  several  of 
the  leading  economistB  of  the  time  to  look  &vourably  on 
oni  the  emigration  as  the  best  remedy  for  existing  evils.  They  made 
of  system-  a  careful  diagnosis  of  the  ills  that  affected  society,  and  came 
ftitatUm,  to  the  conclusiou  that  territorial  expansion  and  emigration 
would  afford  the  greatest  measure  of  relie£  The  leading 
exponent  of  these  new  views  was  Mr  E.  G.  Wakefield,  and  he 
succeeded  in  rallying  round  him  a  very  remarkable  group  of 
men;  expression  was  given  to  his  views  by  Dr  HindSy  the 
Dean  of  Carlisle,  by  Mr  Charles  Buller  in  the  House  of 
Conmions,  and  most  important  of  all  by  John  Stuart  MiH  in 
his  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  Mr  Wakefield  and  his 
coadjutors  were  theorists;  they  arrived  at  their  views  on 
a  question  of  practical  political  administration  by  reasoning 
based  on  accepted  economic  doctrines. 

Since  the  time  of  Malthus  it  had  become  a  commonplace 
to  maintain  that  there  was  a  redundancy  of  population  in 
aa  a  means  the  country';but  the  colonising  school  maintain^  that  this 
England^  redundancy  was  felt  in  every  class  of  society,  and  not  merely 
{^S!^ndafU  among  the  poorest*.  They  also  urged  that  England  was 
p^ation  Buffering  from  a  plethora  of  capital ;  they  argued  that  the 
pUt^  of  steady  formation  of  capital,  while  no  new  fields  for  enterprise 
were  available,  led  in  an  ordinary  way  to  feverish  competition 

aboT6,  p.  845.)  In  tliis  oonnection  the  foUowisg  sentenoes  are  of  intereii. 
**  Towards  1826,  the  year  of  the  organization  of  the  Canada  Company,  the 
lednoed  icale  of  the  Army  and  Na^  and  the  economy  introdnoed  into  all 
departments,  withdrew  many  aonroes  o^  income.  Manafaetares  and  trade  were 
only  adyantageoos  when  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  with  low  profits  npon 
extensiTe  oapitaL  There  remained  only  the  learned  professioina,  with  clerkships 
in  banks,  insurance  companies  and  similar  establishments.  For  these  porsnits  an 
increased  population,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  education,  oansed  a  keen  com- 
petition. This  secured  for  national  purposes  a  great  degree  of  talent;  but  the 
pressure  on  the  middle  classes  grew  yearly  heaTier.  There  were  many  who 
possessed  small  capital— from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds— but  it  was 
not  everyone  who  possessed  the  judgment  and  industry  required  for  a  life  in  the 
bush."    lizars,  In  ths  Days  of  the  Canada  Company,  19. 

1  Egerton.  A  Short  History  of  BriHsk  Coionial  FoUey,  272. 

•  Emigration  seems  to  haTe  been  looked  on  as  the  best  means  of  relieving  this 
country  of  pauperism  {jReports  1826,  zv.  4),  and  an  immense  amount  of  attention 
was  given  to  it.    See  the  Index  in  Beports  1847,  lvzu.  pi.  4. 

8  Wakefield,  A  View  of  the  Art  qf  ColonisaUon,  66,  74. 
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among  capitaliste  at  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit,  and  aj>.  1776 
occasionally,  by  a  not  unnatural  reaction,  to  outbursts  of  "^^^^ 
wild  speculation  and  consequent  waste  of  capitals  From 
their  point  of  ^ew  what  we  needed  was  additional  land. 
"Neither  by  improyements  of  agriculture,  nor  by  the  im- 
portation of  food,  if  these  fiedl  short  of  the  power  of  the 
people  to  increase,  is  the  competition  of  excessive  numbers  in 
all  classes  diminished  in  the  least.  By  whatever  means  the 
field  of  employment  for  all  classes  is  enlarged,  unless  it  can 
be  enlarged  faster  than  capital  and  people  can  increase,  no 
alteration  will  take  place  in  profits  or  wages,  or  in  any  sort 
of  remuneration  for  exertion;  there  is  a  larger  fund,  but 
a  corresponding  or  greater  increase  of  capital  and  people, 
so  that  competition  remains  the  same,  or  may  even  go  on 
becoming  more  severe.  Thus  a  country  may  exhibit  a  rapid 
growth  of  wealth  and  population — such  an  increase  of  both 
as  the  world  has  not  seen  before — ^with  direful  competition 
within  every  class  of  society,  excepting  alone  the  few  in 
whose  hands  very  large  properties  have  accumulated.  *  *  * 
We  trace  the  competition  to  want  of  room;  that  is  to 
a  deficiency  of  land  in  proportion  to  capital  and  people  or  an 
excess  of  capital  and  people  in  proportion  to  land.  *  *  *  If 
we  could  sufficiently  check  the  increase  of  capital  and  people, 
that  would  be  an  appropriate  remedy,  but  we  cannot.  Can  ^^^  ^^ 
we  then  sufficiently  enlarge  the  whole  field  of  emplojrment^^^/e^ 
for  British  capital  and  labour,  by  means  of  sending  capital 
and  people  to  cultivate  new  land  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ? 
If  we  sent  away  enough,  the  effect  here  would  be  the  same 
as  if  the  domestic  increase  of  capital  and  people  were  suffi- 
ciently checked.  But  another  effect  of  great  importance 
would  take  place.  The  emigrants  would  be  producers  of 
food;  of  more  food,  if  the  colonisation  were  well  managed, 
than  they  could  consume;  they  would  be  growers  of  food 
and  raw  materials  of  manufacture  for  this  country;  we 
should  buy  their  surplus  food  and  raw  materials  with  manu- 
factured goods.  Every  piece  of  our  colonisation,  therefore^ 
would  add  to  the  power  of  the  whole  mass  of  new  countries 

I  Wakea«14  JH  of  ColomUaHtm,  76.  lir  Wakefield's  letters  an  weU  worthj 
of  pemsal,  as  the  obaerrations  of  a  jndicioas  and  far-seeiiig  man  on  tbe  actoal 
condition  of  and  probable  changes  in  England.    See  espedaUy  pp.  64—105. 
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A.i>.  1776  to  supply  118  with  employment  for  capital  and  labour  at 
""  home.    Thus,  employment  for  capital  and  labour  would  be 

increased  in  two  places  and  two  ways  at  the  same  time; 
abroad,  in  the  Colonies,  by  the  removal  of  capital  and  people 
to  fresh  fields  of  production ;  at  home,  by  the  extension  of 
markets,  or  the  importation  of  food  and  raw  materiak^** 
His  viewt         These  enthusiasts  for  colonisation  were  more  successful  in 
ad<^S^      their  analysis  of  existing  conditions  than  in  their  practical 
efforts  in  regard  to  the  planting  of  new  lands.    The  promoters 
of  new  enterprises  were  obliged  to  oppose  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  they  are  hardly  to  be 
blamed  for  the  defects  of  schemes  which  had  only  given  a 
partial  embodiment  to  their  views.    They  regarded  economic 
considerations  as  of  primary  importance  in  connection  with 
colonisation,  but  they  did  not  neglect  political  and  social 
»fi  the  de-    points  as  well.    In  1830  they  established  a  society  for  ipta- 
of^S!i!h      moting  ^tematic  colonisation ;  from  that  time  onwards  they 
*i!^dNew     ^^^^  increasingly  successful  in  obtaining  public  attention. 
Zealamd,    They  fidled  to  get  their  principles  thoroughly  and  consist- 
ently applied  in  any  region,  but  they  were  able  to  introduce 
important  modifications  in  the  plans  that  were  carried  oxxt 
with  regard  to  South  Australia';  and  Wakefield  had  a  large 
share   in   promoting   the   Company  which  colonised  New 
Zealand*.    They  had  to  insist  once  more  on  the  common- 
sense  principles  which  had  been  set  forth  by  John  Smith  in 
regard  to  Virginia.    They  held  that  a  serious  wrong  had 
been  done  in  the  preceding  half-century,  since  emigration 
had  been  for  the  most  part  the  mere  deportation  of  convicts^ 
and  paupers,  instead  of  the  systematic  planting  of  a  civiUaed 
community.     It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  any 
other  means  of  securing  the  migration  of  a  white  population 

1  WakefleM,  Art  of  ColfmiMation,  91. 

>  Jenks,  History  qf  the  AmtrtOian  Colonies,  129.  ^  lb.  172. 

*  The  tranjBportation  of  oonTicts  chiefly  to  the  aonthem  Statee  had  gone  on  till 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  at  the  rate  of  about  500  a  jear  (Egerton,  op.  dt. 
962).  A  Parliamentary  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  snl^'eot  in  1779,  and 
a  statute  empowering  the  King  in  GoonoQ  to  create  Convict  Settlements  was 
passed  in  1788  (S4  Geo.  IIL  c.  65).  Another  Committee  .on  Transportation  was 
appointed  in  1887,  and  reported  against  the  continuance  of  the  system  {Reports, 
1888,  xxn.  46),  which  was  still  retained  in  New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemens 
Land,  Bermuda,  and  Norfolk  Island. 
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had  been  previously  availableS  and  whether  it  was  not,  in  -^-J^^^ 
the  existing  economic  conditions,  the  best  available  means 
for  developing  the  new  lands.  But  a  time  had  arrived  when 
a  better  system  of  recruiting  the  population  could  be  intro- 
duced, and  Mr  Wakefield  rightly  attached  great  importance 
to  eveiy  circumstance  that  might  induce  good  citizens  to 
emigrate ;  he  was  anxious  that  they  should  have  full  political 
fireedom  and  abundant  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  their 
religion*.  Besides  laying  stress  on  the  quality  and  character 
of  the  emigrants,  Mr  Wakefield  insisted  on  the  importance  of 
attracting  capital  to  the  Colonies,  and  the  formation  of  capital 
in  the  Colonies.  The  first  point  of  his  programme,  which 
Government  adopted*,  was  the  proposal  to  discontinue  the 
practice  of  making  firee  grants  of  land;  he  urged  that  by 
selling  the  imoccupied  land  it  would  be  possible  to  prevent 
too  great  diffusion,  and  to  form  a  fund  which  might  serve  to 
promote  and  assist  the  emigration  of  selected  labourers^ 

The  agitation  which  was  commenced  by  Wakefield  isJ^ehelped 
important  as  marking  the  beginning  of  the  reaction  against  a  new  en- 
the  indifference  with  which  the  Colonies  had  been  regarded.  yJJI^IJ^a/ 
The  movement  did  not  make  much  headway  at  once,  but  it  J^*?  *** 
has  grown  in  strength,  and  given  rise  to  the  intense  en- 
thusiasm for  imperial  development,  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  Great  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria.     Wakefield  did  not 
regard  the  settling  of  new  lands  as  a  mere  reUef  to  con- 
gestion at  home;  he  believed  that  this  form  of  enterprise 
would  react  on  the  old  country,  so  as  to  insure  still  greater 
prosperity  than  before.    ''Colonisation/'  he  insists,  ''has  a 
tendency  to  increase  emplo3anent  for  capital  and  labour  at 
home.  •  •  •  The  common  idea  is  that  emigration  of  capital 

^  AnstraUaxk  pablic  opinion  in  1840  appears  to  hsTe  still  been  diyided  on  the 
question  whether  it  was  desirable  to  dispense  with  this  method  of  recmiting  the 
labonring  population.    Merivale,  Leetum  on  OolottUation  (1861),  856. 

s  Wakefield,  Art  of  Colonisation,  66. 

s  In  1831  a  new  departure  was  taken  in  the  mother  colony  of  Australia,  as 
Lord  Bipon  instltated  the  system  of  disposing  of  land  by  pnblio  auction ;  bat  the 
practice  of  making  free  grants  was  not  altogether  disoontinned  till  1838.  In  1840 
the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commission  was  created,  and  the  rale  was  laid 
down  that  the  proceeds  of  land  sales  should  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Imperial 
Goyemment  for  the  benefit  of  that  part  of  the  colony  in  which  the  land  was 
situated.    Jenks,  op,  cit.  62. 

*  Wakefield,  AH  of  Colonisation,  44. 
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A.D.  1776  and  people  diminishes  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
^  mother-coontiy;  it  has  never  done  so,  it  has  always  increased 

both  population  and  wealth  at  homeV  ''Every  fresh  im* 
portation  of  food  by  means  of  exporting  more  manufactured 
goods  is  an  enlargement  of  the  field  of  production,  is  like  an 
acreable  increase  of  our  land ;  and  has  a  tendency  to  abolish 
and  prevent  injurious  competition.  This  was  the  best  argu- 
ment for  the  repeal  of  our  com  laws'."  Mr  Mill  re-enforoed 
a  similar  doctrine.  "  There  needs  be  no  hesitation/'  he  sayS) 
"  in  affirming  that  colonisation,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world  is  the  very  best  affair  of  business  in  which  the  capital 
of  an  old  and  wealthy  country  can  possibly  engage*."  The 
necessity  of  preserving  coaling  stations  and  harbours  for  our 
commerce,  such  as  Vancouver,  has  been  another  motive  which 
has  brought  the  economic  importance  of  distant  poesessioDS 
into  light,  and  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  'the  change  of 
sentiment  on  the  subject. 

The  sense  of  grievance  on  the  part  of  colonists  was 

greatly  reduced,  when  the  wise  policy  of  granting  them 

the  fullest  possible  measure  of  responsible  government  was 

initiated.    The  seventeenth  centuiy  tradition  of  political 

institutions  had  been  perpetuated  in  all  the  Colonies^  and 

the  assemblies  had  had  power  to  harass  but  not  to  control 

and  8t^^  the  executive  authority.    The  problem  of  developing  effective 

both  in       administration  by  a  representative  body  was  worked  out  in 

'  Canada  under  circumstances  of  exceptional  difficulty,  from 

the  conflict  of  interest  between  the  two  provinces,  fit>m  the 

traditions  of  the  French  population  in  Quebec^  and  the 

pretensions  of  the  loyalist  refugees  and  older  colonists  in 

Toronto*.    The  wisdom  and  courage  of  Lord  Durham  did 

much  to  solve  the  difficulty  in  Canada;    the  system  he 

established  was  adopted  in  1855,  with  appropriate  modifi- 

and  New     catious,  in  Australia',  and  through  Mr  Wakefield's  influence 

iiuroduce    in  New  Zealand  as  welU.     The  importance  of  Lord  Durham's 

JJ^^^  achievement  was  very  imperfectly  appreciated  at  the  time; 

1  Wakefield,  AH  of  ColoniaaUofh  92.  *  lb.  89. 

>  PrineipUs  of  PoUtical  Economy,  Bk.  t.  oh.  xi.  1 14  (People's  edition,  p.  686). 

«  Boorinot,  Canada  under  Britiah  Bute,  126.  »  lb.  140. 

•  Jenks,  Eittory  of  the  Australian  Oolomet,  238.  *  lb.  247. 
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but  we  cao  see,  as  we  read  his  report,  how  clearly  he  realised  ^^'^^ 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  North  America 
alone.    "  An  almost  boundless  range  of  the  richest  soil  still 
remains  unsettled,  and  may  be  rendered  available  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture.    The  wealth  of  inexhaustible  forests 
of  the  best  timber  in  America,  and  of  extensive  regions  of  the 
most  valuable  minerals,  have  as  yet  been  scarcely  touched. 
Along  the  whole  line  of  sea-coast^  around  each  island,  and  in 
every  river,  are  to  be  found  the  greatest  and  richest  fisheries 
in  the  world.    The  best  fuel  and  the  most  abundant  water- 
power  are  available  for  the  coarser  manufietctures,  for  which 
an  easy  and  certain  market  will  be  found.    Trade  with  other 
continents  is  &voured  by  the  possession  of  a  large  number  of 
safe  and  spacious  harbours ;  long,  deep  and  numerous  rivers, 
and  vast  inland  seas,  supply  the  means  of  easy  intercourse ; 
and  the  structure  of  the  country  generally  afifbrds  the  utmost 
fisw5iUty  for  every  species  of  communication  by  land.    Un- 
bounded materials  of  agricultural,  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing industry  are  there:  it  depends  upon  the  present 
decision  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  to  determine  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  to  be  rendered  available.    The  countiy 
which  has  founded  and  maintained  these  Colonies  at  a  vast 
expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  may  justly  expect  its  compen- 
sation in  turning  their   unappropriated  resources   to  the 
account  of  its  own  redundant   population;    they  are  the 
rightful  patrimony  of  the  English  people,  the  ample  appanage  m  the  hope 
which  God  and  Nature  have  set  aside  in  the  New  World  for  J^^^*^ 
those  whose  lot  has  assicmed  them  but  insufficient  portions  ^r!fi^^  »»»- 
m  the  Old.    Under  wise  and  tree  mstitutions  these  great  aiu2 
advantages  may  yet  be  secured  to  your  Majesty's  subjects ;  si^A 
and  a  connexion  secured  by  the  link  of  kindred  origin,  and  IJ^Jl^ALf 
mutual  benefits  may  continue  to  bind  to  the  British  Empire  ***  ^forid. 
the  ample  territories  of  its  North  Aiaerican  Provinces,  and 
the  large  and  flourishing  population  by  which  they  will 
assuredly  be  filled^"    He  concluded  with  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  prevailing  carelessness.    "  It  is  by  a  sound  system 
of  colonization  that  we  can  render  these  extensive  regions 
available  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  people.    The  mis- 

1  BeporU,  1889,  zm.  7. 
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A.D.  1776  management  by  which  the  resources  of  our  Colonies  have 
"  *  hitherto  been  wasted,  has,  I  know,  produced  in  the  public 
mind  too  much  of  a  disposition  to  regard  them  as  mere 
sources  of  corruption  and  loss,  and  to  entertain,  with  too 
much  complacency,  the  idea  of  abandoning  them  as  useless. 
I  cannot  participate  in  the  notion  that  it  is  the  part  either 
of  prudence  or  of  honour  to  abandon  our  countiymen,  when 
our  government  of  them  has  plunged  them  into  disorder,  or 
our  territory,  when  we  discover  that  we  have  not  turned  it 
to  proper  account.  The  experiment  of  keeping  Colonies  and 
governing  them  well  ought  at  least  to  have  a  trial,  ere  we 
abandon  for  ever  the  vast  dominion  which  might  supply  the 
wants  of  our  surplus  population,  and  raise  up  millions  of  fresh 
consumers  of  our  manu&ctures,  and  producers  of  a  supply 
for  our  want8\" 

1  B^^ortB,  1889,  xm.  11& 
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281.    The  story  of  the  growth  of  English  Industry  and  The  treat- 
Commerce  has  not  come  to  an  end;   ana  no  narrator  can  recent 
pretend  to  follow  it  to  the  close ;  he  is  forced  to  choose  some  JJ^^*^ 
point  at  which  he  thinks  it  convenient  to  break  off  the-^'V^'*^ 
thread.     There  are  many  reasons  why  it  seems  wise  to  the 
present  writer  not  to  attempt  to  enter  on  the  recent  economic 
history  of  the  country,  or  to  delineate  the  course  of  affairs 
since  1850.  At  that  period  the  abandonment  of  Mercantilism 
had  become  complete,  and  the  reaction  against  Laissez  Faire 
had  begun  to  make  itself  clearly  felt,  so  far  as  the  regulation 
of  industry  and  of  internal  transport  are  concerned. 

The  treatment  of  recent  history  would  necessarily  hepresenu 
different  from  that  which  has  been  attempted  in  dealing  dijfficuUiest 
with  the  affairs  of  other  daj^.  Contemporaries  enjoy  an 
admirable  position  for  chronicling  events  and  putting  on 
record  vivid  descriptions  of  passing  occurrences,  but  they  are 
not  necessarily  better  fitted  than  those  who  look  on  from 
a  distance,  to  analyse  the  conditions  which  have  brought 
about  a  change.  Since  economic  causes  do  not  lie  on  the 
surface,  there  is  all  the  more  danger  that  men  may  fail  to 
appreciate  the  really  important  forces  that  are  at  work  in 
their  generation.  It  does  not  come  easy  to  everyone  to  hold 
himself  severely  aloof  from  the  interests  and  sentiments  of 
his  own  day,  so  that  he  can  hope  to  form  the  dispassionate 
judgment  which  is  possible  in  tracing  the  course  of  affairs  in 
bygone  times.  The  financial  and  economic  history  of  England, 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  has  been  deeply  affected  by  the 
personal  influence  of  Cobden's  most  notable  disciple.  Men, 
who  have  felt  the  magnetic  attraction  which  Mr  Gladstone 
exercised,  are  hardly  fitted  to  judge  how  tar  the  extraordinary 
development  of  particular  sides  of  economic  life,  which  took 
a*  65 
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place  under  the  fiscal  and  legislative  measures  he  carried,  has 
been  altogether  wholesome.  It  will  be  for  future  ages  to 
decide  whether  he  was  the  wisest  of  democratic  leaden, 
or  the  greatest  of  unconscious  charlatans. 

Nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  apply  the  method  which  has 
been  pursued  throughout  the  foregoing  pages,  in  tracing  the 
fortunes  of  the  English  people  for  nineteen  hundred  years^ 
to  the  industrial  and  commercial  growth  of  the  last  half- 
centuiy.  It  has  been  the  object  of  this  book  to  co-ordinate 
f^^  the  story  of  economic  life  with  that  of  political  development, 
j^iticai  and  to  bring  out  the  relations  between  the  two.  In  each 
era  political  aims  have  affected  the  direction  and  manner  of 
economic  growth ;  the  story  of  material  development  is  only 
intelligible,  when  the  underlying  sentiments  and  objects  are 
clearly  understood.  But  with  the  &11  of  the  Mercantile  System, 
the  power  of  the  English  realm,  in  its  narrower  sense,  which 
was  for  centuries  the  determining  factor  in  shaping  the 
economic  growth  of  the  coimtiy,  has  ceased  to  be  treated  as 
an  adequate,  fiu:  less  as  an  exclusive  object  of  consideration. 
There  is  a  far  wider  outlook  before  us  in  discussing  the 
economic  policy  of  the  realm,  and  we  have  hardly  yet 
focussed  our  view  as  to  the  direction  in  which  we  may  most 
wisely  try  to  move.  Accoimt  must  be  taken  of  the  great 
communities  and  dependencies  beyond  the  sea,  both  as  re> 
gards  our  political  institutions,  our  naval  and  military  ez- 
throughovt  peuditure,  and  our  material  prosperity.  Not  till  the  new 
Ern^,  forms,  which  the  life  of  the  British  Empire  is  assuming  under 
our  very  eyes,  are  more  clearly  defined,  will  it  be  possible  to 
trace  the  process  of  economic  readjustment  which  has  been 
involved  in  attempting  to  meet  these  new  requirements. 
Political  and  economic  fisustors  react  upon  one  another;  the 
doctrine  of  laissex /aire  has  vanquished  the  narrower  national- 
ism of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  but  has 
it  said  the  last  word  in  regard  to  our  mercantile  relations 
with  all  parts  of  the  world  ?  We  have  discarded  this  doctrine, 
deliberately  and  finally,  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  in- 
dustrial life,  and  the  management  of  traffic  within  Great 
Britain.     Who  shall  say  what  the  issue  will  be  when  the 

I  B.C.  65  to  ▲.».  1850. 
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question  of  its  continued  applicability  to  English  commerce 
is  once  fitirly  raised^? 

The  entire  abandonment  of  national  commercial  regula- 
tion, either  through  Navigation  Laws  or  by  means  of  tariff, 
was  an  ideal  which  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  many 
writers  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Sir  John  Laiasez 
Sinclair  held  very  decided  views  on  the  subject.    **  It  is  commeree 
unnecessary/'  he  wrote  in   advocating  a   general  colonial  ^^^<. 
emancipation,  "  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  Europe  in  ^^ZfcT 
general  would  receive  were  such  an  important  alteration  to  indivi- 
take  place  in  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  vtiOBt  in  England 
fertile  and  valuable  provinces  which  the  world  contains.     My 
breast  glows  at  the  idea  that  a  time  may  possibly  soon  arrive 
when  the  ships  of  Denmark,  of  Sweden,  and  of  Russia,  of 
Holland,  of  Austria,  of  France  itself,  and  of  Great  Britain 
shall  no  longer  be  debarred  from  sailing  to  the  coasts  of  Chili 
and  of  Peru,  or  be  precluded  by  any  proud  monopolist  firom 
exchanging  the  commodities   of  Europe   for  the  riches  of 
America ;  and  when  every  state,  in  proportion  to  the  fertility 
of  its  soil,  and  to  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  may  be 
certain  of  procuring  all  the  necessaries  and  the  conveniences 
of  life.     With  such  a  new  and  extensive  field  opened  to  the 
exertions  of  mankind,  what  discoveries  might  not  be  expected, 
what  talents  might  not  break  forth,  to  what  a  height  would 
not  every  art  and  science  be  carried  ?  The  mind  of  a  philan- 
thropist need  not  be  overpowered  with  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  ideas  which  present  themselves  to  his  view, 
when  he  can  figure,  for  a  moment,  mankind  united  together 
by  mutual   interest,  and  bound  by  the  ties  of  commercial 
intercourse  to  promote  the  general  happiness  of  the  species  V* 
It  seemed  to  many  people,  however,  that  the  best  chance  of 
realising  this  ideal  was  in  a  new  country,  where  there  was 
less  respect  for  a  traditional  policy  or  for  vested  interests, 
and  many  economists  looked  hopefully  to  the  United  States  ^"^ 
to  be  the  pioneer  of  Free  Trade.    Jefferson,  who  was  much 
influenced  by  French  writers,  expressed  himself  decidedly  on 

1  Mr  Chamh«rlam'8  speech  on  May  16,  1903,  marks  an  epoch,  as  it  recognised 
the  necessity  of  bringing  our  economic  policy  into  acooid  with  Imperial  ideas. 
*  Sinclair's  History  oftht  Public  Revenue,  n.  105. 
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the  subject.  "I  think/'  he  wrote  in  1786  to  John  Adams, 
whose  views,  like  those  of  Franklin^  were  in  close  accord  with 
his  own, "  all  the  world  would  gain  by  setting  commerce  at 
perfect  liberty  V  But  events  proved  too  strong  for  the 
young  BepubUa  Both  France  and  England  were  anxious  to 
maintain  their  own  commercial  systems,  and  though  it  was 
possible  to  adjust  trade  differences  with  France',  the  English 
shipowners  were  unwilling  that  the  Americans  should  com- 
pete with  them  on  even  terms  in  any  branch  of  trade*.  Had 
the  Bill*  which  Pitt  drafted  in  1783  been  adopted,  America 
might  have  grown  up  as  a  Free  Trade  state,  but  Fox  and  his 
supporters'  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  exclusive  policy  of 
the  Navigation  Act.  American  statesmen  had  reason  to  fear 
that  their  nascent  commerce  would  be  crushed  out  of  exist- 
ence. It  thus  came  about  that,  under  English  influence, 
the  inclinations  of  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  America  were 
modified' ;  the  transatlantic  Bepublic,  which  adopted  internal 
freedom  of  commerce  and  industry  with  enthusiasm,  did  not 
rely  on  the  new  principles  for  foreign  trade,  but  set  herself  to 
carry  on  the  old  nationalist  tradition  in  the  New  World 
The  ideal  of  perfectly  free  commercial  intercommunication 
and  roused  was  not  abandoned,  however ;  it  took  a  hold  of  the  imagina- 
^fjisum  tioDB  of  the  Englishmen  who  agitated  against  the  high  pro- 
2^*Jj^j^    tective  duties  on  com,  which  pressed  so  severely  after  1815 


onhe  Ocm  on  the  manufigwturers  and  the  poor.  The  principles  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League  were  so  clear  that  anyone  who  opposed 
them  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  selfish  prejudices  rather  than 
by  any  reasonable  objection.  The  Free  Traders  were  con- 
vinced that  if  England  took  the  bold  course,  and  abandoned 
her  merely  nationalist  system,  all  other  countries  would  be 
inspired  by  her  exampla  The  national  prosperity  of  England 
has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  since  1846,  &r  beyond  the 

^  Bandolph,  MeHunn,  Oomtpondenee,  etc.  of  Thomaa  Jeffenon,  i.  964.  On 
political  grounds  Jefferson  would  have  preferred  that  American  citizens  ahoiild 
keep  to  mral  pnrsnits  and  not  develop  commerce,  or  manofaetnring.  Tucker, 
Life  of  Jeffenon,  i.  200,  also  Notes  on  VirgifUoy  275. 

>  HcMaster  in  Cambridge  Modem  History,  th.  32S.  •  Sea  p.  674  aboT*. 

4  Commoms  JowmaUy  xxxix.  2S9 ;  Leone  LcTi,  op.  eii,  67. 

•  Compare  Disraeli's  speech  in  8  Hansard  lxti.,  Feb.  14, 1848. 

*  Austin,  Soundness  of  the  policy  of  protecting  domestic  Maamfaetssrest  1817. 
Hamilton,  Report  on  Manufactures,  pp.  4,  81. 
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expectations  of  those  who  advocated  a  change  in  our  fiscal 
policy — ^but  there  is  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  other  6h<  iheir 
peoples  to  follow  the  line  we  have  pursued.    Indeed,  the  t^^  to 
attitude  of  a  country,  which  poses  as  a  great  example  to^^^*^ 
other  nations,  is  not  necessarily  attractive.  It  is  less  likely  to  J^J^^ 
call  forth  enthusiastic  imitation  than  to  give  rise  to  carping  been 
criticism.     The  expectations  of  Cobden  have  been  falsified^  ,^*^^' 
other  nations  are  inclined  to  imitate  the  steps  by  which 
England  attained    to   greatness,  and  to  try  to  build  up 
a  commercial  and  industrial  system  by  the  protectionist 
methods  she  pursued   in   the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  rather  than  to  take  over  her  recent  policy  ready 
made.    It  may  be  pointed  out  with  truth  that  the  system  of 
unfettered  intercourse  was  opportune  for  England,  because 
she    had    reached  a  particular   phase  of   development  as 
an  industrial   nation,  but   that    it  is  not  equally  advan- 
tageous to  countries  in  which  the  economic  system  is  less 
advanced'.    The   Free  Traders  made  the  error  which  was 
so  common  among  the  economists  of  the  day*,  and  based  on 
the  particular  conditions  of  England,  a  maxim  which  they 
regarded  as  of  universal  validity.     Cobden  had  no  scruple 
in  separating  himself  from  the  thorough-going  Free  Traders* 
and  &lling  back  upon  a  system  of  commercial  treaties  in 
1860.   But  his  anticipations  as  to  the  collapse  of  protectionism 
in  France"  have  not  been  realised;  the  network  of  treaties 
which  was  firamed,  has  not  secured  a  gradual  advance  towards 
universal  Free  Trade*.   The  rise  of  national  enthusiasms,  both 
on  continental  Europe  and  in  America,  has  had  its  natural 
result  in  kindling  an  increased  desire  for  national  economic 
life ;  and  England  has  bereft  herself  of  the  means  of  bargain- 
ing^ with  any  foreign  country,  so  as  to  make  better  terms 
for  the  admission   of   her  goods.     A  modification  of  o\ir  it  may  he 
fiscal  system,  which  would  enable  us  to  offer  firee  import  XLfon 
for  the  com  of  Canada,  India,  Australia,  and  other  parts  of  the  faS^'^**'' 
Empire,  would  secure  us  an  ample  food  supply ;  we  would  ^*"    ^^^ 
then  be  able  to  impose  duties  on  the  goods  imported  firom  of  securing 
countries  which  endeavour  to  exclude  our  manu&ctures ;  In^y, 

1  Cobden,  16  Jan.  1846 :  Speechet,  x.  860. 

«  List,  National  Folitical  Economy ,  186. 

<  See  aboTe,  p.  740. 

4  Morley,  Cobden,  n.  SS8.  ^  lb.  n.  246.  •  i&.  n.  843. 

^  Fucht,  The  Trade  Policy  qf  Great  Britain  amd  her  Colowiea^  zzix.  201. 
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and  thus  have  a  prospect  of  either  obtaiTiing  a  revena^ 
or  of  inducing  oar  neighbonra  to  give  us  better  terma. 
It  seems  as  if  a  time  were  coming  when  it  would  only  be 
by  specific  agreement  that  we  shall  have  access  to  markets  in 
which  to  dispose  of  the  wares  with  which  we  purchase  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  of  industrial  activity.  The  imposition 
of  retaliatory  tariffs  on  protectionist  countries  may  be  foroed 
upon  us  as  the  only  means  of  strengthening  our  business 
connection^  with  the  great  self-governing  colonies^  and  of 
thus  securing  the  command  of  supplies  of  food  and  raw 
materials.  It  is  possible  that  England  would  by  this  meana 
not  only  ward  off  the  dangers  which  threaten  her  very 
existence^  but  enter  on  a  path  by  which  the  completest 
economic  co-operation  between  the  distant  regions  which 
form  parts  of  the  Empire  may  be  most  quickly  and  easily 
realised. 

The  persuasive  force  of  economic  principles  becomesgreater 
when  concrete  instances,  which  affect  immediate  interests,  can 
be  adduced  in  supporting  them.  The  manufiEu^turers  in  1846 
realised  that  by  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  and  the  admission 
of  foreign  cereals,  the  demand  for  our  manufactures  would  be 
enormously  increased'.  They  had  such  a  belief  in  the  su- 
periority of  our  methods  of  production,  and  the  eagerness  of 
foreigners  to  buy  on  the  cheapest  terms,  that  they  could  not 
conceive  that  any  market  which  was  once  open  to  our  goods 
would  ever  be  deliberately  closed  against  u&  Circumstances 
have  so  far  changed,  and  our  industrial  rivals  have  so  fiir 
developed  in  efficiency  and  in  conmiercial  influence,  that  the 
question  is  forced  upon  public  attention  whether  it  is  prudent 
for  us  to  continue  to  trust  entirely  to  laiaaez /aire,  or  whether 
we  are  not  compelled  to  take  active  measures  to  retain  and 
extend  the  market  for  our  goods.  Under  changed  conditions 
there  may  be  a  new  reading  of  the  Whig  commercial  tradition, 

1  Snch  retaliAtion  is  quite  different  In  eoonamie  eharaoter  from  any  scheme  f6r 
reTerting  to  the  protection  of  home  industries,  as  it  was  in  TO|^e  in  the  eighteenth 
oentnry,  or  is  maintained  in  any  country  which  regolfttes  economic  life  on  a  strielly 
National  hasis.  HnsUsson  attempted  to  modify  onr  tariib  in  snch  a  fashion  as  to 
eraate  new  ties  of  common  interests  thronghont  the  Bmpii«,  but  his  plan  would 
not  be  applicable  to  present  conditions.  (CQnningham,TFw(iomo/CftslPwe,60.)  The 
scheme  for  an  Imperial  ZdUverein  is  discussed  sympatheticaUy  by  Lord  Elgin,  mhx> 
regarded  it  as  no  longer  practicable,  Letters  and  Joumalt^  61.  Bat  it  may  still 
be  possible  to  introdnce  particular  measures  that  benefit  the  mother-oonntry  and 
some  particular  colony  too,  without  attempting  to  impose  one  system  on  all  the 
members  of  the  Empire.  >  Morley,  op.  dt.  x.  liL 
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which  insisted  on  the  advisability  of  managing  trade  so  that 
it  might  react  on  home  industry^     Our  manu&cturers  may  **V?**"^ 
recognise  that  some  leverage  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  secure  an  indtuty, 
open  door  for  the  sale  of  our  goods.    A  duty  on  the  com  im- 
ported from  countries  which  tax  our  manu&ctures  heavily 
would  be  the  most  obvious  mode  of  bringing  pressure  upon 
customers  who  look  to  us  for  the  sale  of  their  products.    In 
so  &r  as  such  duties  yielded  a  revenue,  they  would  be  in  <mm2  with 
accordance  with  the  fiscal  tradition  of  the  Tories',  which  has  traditum 
always  &voured  schemes  for  placing  the  burden  of  taxation  ^«^]^' 
on  as  wide  a  basis  as  possible,  instead  of  concentrating  it  on  ^y^^J^ 
a  single  class.   A  modification  of  our  fiscal  policy,  which  shall 
bring  it  into  aiccord  with  the  fundamental  economic  views  of 
each  of  the  historic  parties,  and  shall  render  it  more  accept- 
able to  the  developing  British  colonies,  may  not  occur  imme- 
diately; but  many  circumstances  are  tending  in  that  direction*. 

282.    The  trend  of  events  during  the  last  fifty  years  is  Rfcmt 
particularly  difficult  to  interpret  because  the  half  century  has  ^^ueSu  a 
been  one  of  such  rapid  changes.     In  this  it  is  comparable  ^^^^ 
with  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  rather  than^/^^  ^. 
with  any  other  period.    The  &cilities  of  transport,  which  had  cewtmry, 
been  introduced  during  the  preceding  decades,  have  been 
rapidly  developed,  and  cosmopolitan  organisation  of  inter- 
course is  beginning  to  show  itsel£    The  importance  to  the 
whole  world  of  a  postal  and  telegraphic  service  is  clearly 
felt\  and  the  primacy  of  cosmopolitan  over  territorial  interests 
is  recognised,  in  the  denationalisation  of  certain  great  water- 
wa]^,  such  as  the  line  of  lakes  in  North  America,  and  the 
Suez  Canal ;  there  is  a  curious  contrast  with  the  mediaeval 
demarcation  of  marine  spheres  of  influence,  or  the  seventeenth 
century  claims  of  the  English  to  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Seas. 
Attempts  to  secure  cosmopolitan  agreement  as  to  the  standard  «»/*«.*«*-  ^ 
of  value  show  a  new  desire  among  the  peoples  of  mankind  to  a  new  bans 
meet  the  common  convenience*.     The  daj^  of  the  supremacy '^onomtc 
of  the  nation  as  the  unit  for  economic  regulation  seem  to  be  ^^T'^ 
passing  away,  as  civic  economic  institutions  and  intermunicipal 
commerce  have  been  merged,  but  not  lost  in  national  economic 

I  See  p.  457  above.  •  See  p.  600  above. 

s  Faohe,  Die  HandeUpoUtiJ:  Englandt  (1893),  p.  812. 

«  Wells,  Beeent  Economic  Changes,  82. 

•  Camihigham,  Western  Civilisation^  zz.  264. 
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life.  Cosmopolitanism  has  hitherto  failed  to  suppress  the 
national  'will  to  live';  indeed,  there  has  been  a  fresh  develop- 
ment of  patriotic  sentiment  in  new  lands\  as  well  as  in  the 
old  world,  but  it  need  not  necessarily  express  itself  in  inter- 
national and  inter-racial  competition  all  over  the  world. 
Patriotic  traditions  and  aspirations  may  have  fiill  scope 
in  nationalities,  which  are  yet  federated,  for  common  political 
action  and  conscious  economic  co-operation,  in  one  great 
Empire. 

The  rapidity  of  change  has  also  been  stimulated  by  the 

success  which  has  attended  gold-mining  during  the  last  half- 

inthe        century.     The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1849  and 

aedii^-       the  working   of  the   Australian  diggings    in   1851   added 

gMmid'^  immensely  to  the  world's  stock  of  gold.    This  has  been  esti- 

«^«»"         mated  as  £560,000,000  in  1848,  while  it  is  believed  that  no 

less  than  £240,000,000  had  been  added  before  the  close  of  1860 

— or  an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent*.     The  effects  of  the 

opening  up  of  these  sources  of  supply  have  been  many  and 

far-reaching.     The  most  obvious  has  been  a  rapid  fall  in  the 

value  of  gold,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  rapid  rise  in  prices  in 

England,  since  gold  is  now  the  standard  of  value.     We  have 

very  full  records  of  the  prices  of  commodities  of  all  sorts  for 

the  period  1845 — 50,  before  the  influence  of  the  newly  dis- 

onpricu     covered  gold  was  felt ;  and  we  see  that  in  1853  general  prices 

ranged  11*3  per  cent,  higher,  and  that  the  increase  went  on 

till,  in  1857,  there  had  been  a  rise  of  no  less  than  28*8  per 

cent,  on  the  prices  for  the  quinquennial  period  which  closed 

in  1850*-     The  changes  in  prices  have  been  accompanied  by 

variations  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  precious  metals; 

from  1850  till  1870  gold  slightly  depreciated  relatively  to 

silver ;  though  this  has  been  obscured  in  retrospect  by  the  still 

greater  changes  of  an  opposite  kind  which  occurred  through 

€md  w  the  the  Opening  up  of  the  silver  mines  in  Nevada,  and  the  new 

wdwoftfte  demands  for  gold  which  were  set  in  motion  by  the  alteration 

^^     of  the  German  monetary  system  in  1872,  when  gold  was 

adopted   in  place   of  a  standard  that  had  been  practically 

bi-metallic     The  corresponding  movements,  in  the  sixteenth 

and  seventeenth  centuries,  resulted  in  a  difference  of  the  rating 

of  gold  in  different  countries,  all  of  which  were  chiefly  silver- 

^  B.  C.  Jebb,  Studies  in  Colonial  Nationaliim,  1. 

*  Jeyons,  Investigations  in  Currency  and  FinancCt  65. 

•  Jevons,  Ih.  47.    Seo  Appeud.  a. 
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usmg;  in  recent  years  it  has  brought  about  a  marked 
cleavage  between  the  gold-using  and  the  silver-using  coun- 
tries. The  financial  and  commercial  relations  between  England 
and  India  have  been  altered ;  Indian  production,  both  of  raw 
products  and  textiles,  has  been  stimulated  by  the  high  silver 
prices  which  could  be  obtained  in  gold-using  countries,  and 
in  England  the  agricultural  interest  appears  to  have  been 
depressed  by  the  importation  of  grain  ripened  in  a  silver- 
using  countryS  while  Elnglish  manufiwstures  cannot  be  so 
profitably  exported  to  the  silver  areas'.  The  remarkable 
development  of  trade,  firom  1850  to  1874,  appears  to  be 
directly  connected  with  the  rise  of  prices  which  followed  the 
discoveries  of  gold',  while  the  subsequent  depression  is  equally 
clearly  connected  with  the  dislocation  which  has  been  due 
to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  relatively  to  gold*.  The 
material  prosperity  of  England  is  dependent  on  trade,  and 
the  main  influences  which  have  affected  her  industrial  and 
agricultural  life  during  the  last  half-century  have  originated 
in  events  which  occurred  in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

The  parallel,  between   the  period  which   followed  the »'» ^^. . 
discovery  of  the  New  World  and  the  last  half-centuiy,  holds /or  the 
good,  not  only  in  regard  to  prices,  but  in  other  ways  as  well.*^^^^^; 
There  has  been  an  imprecedented  opportunity  for  the  forma- 
tion of  capital ;  and  the  new  means  of  communication  which 
have  been  opened  up,  have  made  it  possible  for  enterprising 
men  to  invest  it,  in  developing  the  resources  and  industry  of 
any  part  of  the  globe.    In  the  sixteenth  century  Eingland 
was  a  backward  country,  and  capitalists  seeking  for  invest- 
ments looked  towards  it  ftom  all  the  continental  monetary 
centres.    During  the  last  half-century  London  has  been  the 
city  in  which  financial  business  has  been  chiefly  concentrated, 
and  English  capital  has  flowed  out  to  engage  in  industrial 
and  commercial  and  engineering  undertakings  in  our  colonies, 
in  foreign  countries,  and  in  uncivilised  lands. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  parallel  holds  good ; 
the  addition  which  accrued  to  the  world's  bullion — stimulating 

1  Report  of  Chid  and  Stiver  Oommianon,  in  B^portSt  1888,  xlt.  831. 
9  Bowlfiy,  England' 9  Foreign  Trade,  96. 

•  Nicholson,  Money  and  Monetary  Problems,  180. 

*  LL  Price,  Money  and  it§  delation  to  Frioes,  181. 
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as  it  did  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  time — appears  to 
have  produced  a  general  diffused  increase  of  comfort,  in 
Englimd  at  all  events,  but  it  certainly  led  to  the  accumulation 
1«4^.  of  large  fortunes.  This  was  also  the  case  in  the  sixteenth 
of  great  and  Seventeenth  centuries;  the  moneyed  class  rose  m  im- 
*  portance;  there  was  a  steady  trend  of  new  men,  who  had 
been  successful  in  the  City,  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  landed 
gentry ;  but  the  merchants  and  financiers  continued  to  grow 
in  wealth  and  power.  The  fsurmers  of  the  taxes  under 
Charles  I.,  the  goldsmiths  in  the  Bestoration  period,  and  the 
company  promoters  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  were  men 
who  often  rose  fix)m  small  beginnings  to  be  the  possessors  of 
large  fortunes.  The  new  accession  of  wealth  during  the  last 
half-century  has  brought  about  an  improved  standard  of 
comfort  among  the  working  classes  generally^  and  among 
the  middle  classes,  and  modem  conditions  have  also  afforded 
opportunities  for  the  accumulation  of  unprecedented  fortunes 
in  business.  The  poor  are  not  growing  poorer,  but  the  very 
rich  are  becoming  much  richer.  There  were  not  a  few 
complaints  of  the  disintegrating  influence  which  the  absentee 
landlords  and  new  men  exercised  in  Elizabethan  and  Stuart 
times,  and  the  millionnaire  of  the  present  day  also  seems  to 
find  it  difficult  to  choose,  among  the  various  continents,  the 
one  in  which  he  prefers  to  make  his  headquarters,  to  discom 
his  duty  to  his  neighbours  there,  and  to  do  it. 
and  in  The  riso  of  individuals  to  great  wealth,  in  the  seventeenth 

h^dS^a^  century,  was  associated  with  changes  in  the  methods  of 
^^Sn!^^  business  organisation.  The  civic  and  municipal  gilds  had 
fedlen  into  decay,  and  the  companies,  which  strove  to  cany  on 
a  regulated  trade  on  national  lines,  &iled  to  justify  their 
existence.  Commerce  came  to  be  conducted  on  new  principles, 
and  each  individual  was  free  to  push  his  business  as  best  he 
could ;  or  it  was  handed  over  to  joint*stock  companies  which 
enjoyed  large  concessions  and  judicial  and  military  status. 
The  whole  of  the  elaborate  system,  by  which  efforts  had  been 
made  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  secure  and  enforce  good  order  in 
commercial  transactions,  or  in  industrial  life,  broke  down  utterly 
and  for  ever.  Free  competition  triumphed  over  the  methods 
of  careful  organisation,  and  the  right  to  freedom  in  bargaining, 

1  Oiffen,  Essays  in  Finance^  Second  Series,  405 
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which  had  been  traditionally  maintained  outside  municipal 
boundaries,  asserted  itself  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
recent  years  there  have  been  similar  changes;  the  com- 
petition of  comparatively  small  capitalists  with  one  another 
can  no  longer  be  assumed ;  immense  strides  have  been  made 
in  the  way  of  organising  business  management,  so  as  to 
control  the  whole  process  of  production  in  some  great  depart- 
ment of  industry.  The  growth  of  trusts  in  America,  which 
are  profoundly  affecting  English  industry,  both  by  their 
example  and  by  the  competition  they  carry  on,  is  in  many 
ways  alien  to  English  commercial  tradition.  The  sentiment 
in  &vour  of  publicity  in  transactions,  and  the  competition  of 
buyers  and  sellers  in  a  market,  has  never  obtained  such  a 
hold  in  America  as  it  had  in  English  life.  The  mediaeval 
dislike  of  forestalling  and  regrating— of  private  bargaining 
outside  the  market — never  seems  to  have  crossed  the 
Atlantic;  and  there  has  in  consequence  been  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  organising  sjrstems  of  control,  which  embrace  the 
production  of  the  material  for  some  manufacture  and  the 
distribution  of  the  product  by  retailing  agents.  It  is  not 
possible  for  all  the  buyers  and  sellers,  who  are  practically 
interested  in  transactions  in  some  class  of  goods,  to  meet  on 
the  same  spot ;  the  old  methods  of  securing  publicity  are  in- 
applicable ; ''  common  estimation  "  can  no  longer  be  discerned 
£rom  the  higgling  of  the  market.  The  &cilities  for  transport  which  hone 
are  so  great,  that  buyers  of  the  produce  of  Virginia  or utaud^ 
California  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  globe.  The  postal  Jgj^jj^, 
service  and  the  electric  telegraph  bring  buyers  and  sellers  •y»<«»- 
from  distant  regions  into  communication ;  while  they  help  to 
diffuse  information  publicly  through  the  newspapers,  they 
have  a  still  greater  effect  in  giving  extraordinaiy  facilities  for 
private  communication.  Since  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
business  became  a  matter  of  private  enterprise,  it  has  tended 
more  and  more  to  take  a  speculative  character.  Reliable 
private  information  and  judicious  forecasts  of  probable  changes 
are  the  chief  elements  in  planning  and  carrying  through  a 
successful  deal.  The  methods,  which  are  appropriate  for 
transactions  involving  considerations  of  world-wide  supply 
and  demand,  are  completely  different  from  those  which  were 
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in  vogae  a  hundred  years  ago.     The  competition  of  small 

capitalists,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  country,  is  being 

rapidly  superseded  as  the  determining  &ctor  in  price;  a 

revolution  is  occurring,  similar  to  that  by  which  private 

enterprise  ousted  civic  regulation  and  well-ordered  trade.    In 

every  particular,  the  transition  which   has  been    recently 

taking  place  corresponds  to  the  changes  which  occurred  after 

the  discovery  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  New  World,  save 

that,  in  modem  times,  the  movements  are  more  rapid  and 

more  widespread  in  their  effects. 

Whereaa  283.    The  parallel  between  the  economic  conditions  of 

he^       the  Elizabethan  age,  with  which  this  volume  opened,  and 

'J^^^    those  of  recent  times  in  England  is  clear  enough ;  but  there 

priy^nf   are  differences  which  are  well  worth  noting.     The  object 

Power        which  Lord  Burleigh  and  many  succeeding  generations  of 

statesmen  kept  steadily  before  them  was  that  of  building  up 

English  power  and  prestige.    They  were  determined  that  the 

nation  should  be  free,  economically  and  politically,  to  live  her 

own  life,  and  work  out  her  destiny  in  the  world  for  herself, 

uncontrolled  by  the  Pope,  or  any  of  the  Boman  Catholic 

€md  the      powers.   Their  whole  scheme  of  industrial  and  commercial  life 


^auatwig    was  devisod  with  a  view  of  fostering  the  elements  that  made 
^'  for  national  power.    Adam  Smith  and  the  classical  economists 

did  not  really  abandon  this  point  of  view ;  they  only  insisted 
on  a  new  means  of  obtaining  the  recognised  end  of  political 
economy,  as  they  understood  it.  They  pointed  out  that 
wealth  of  any  kind  was  the  source  of  power,  and  that  laissez 
/aire  principles  were  fieivourable  to  the  rapid  increase  of 
wealth,  both  individual  and  national,  and  therefore  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  power  of  the  nation.  The  change,  which  occurred 
nineteenth  in  nineteenth  century  opinion,  was  somewhat  deeper;  it 
P^7  depended  on  new  views,  not  of  the  means  to  be  used,  but  of 
opimon  ijjjg  Qjj^  ^  -jjQ  pursued.  The  welfare  of  the  people  committed 
to  their  charge  was  not  left  out  of  account,  or  forgotten,  by 
the  statesmen  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  period,  but  their 
chief  care  was  for  national  power ;  in  the  last  half  century, 
national  power  and  prestige  still  kindle  the  keenest  en- 
thusiasm, but  the  main  thought  and  effort  of  public  men  is 
given  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  masses  of 
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the  people.  There  has  been  a  conscious  effort  to  preserve  m  6o«ic«»* 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  in  all  its  various  aspects,  and  the  Welfare 
a  tendency  to  disparage  the  ambition  for  national  power  ;2^^mm, 
this  finds  its  fullest  expression  in  Socialism,  but  it  has 
influenced  public  opuiion  in  many  ways,  and  affected  govern- 
mental action.  There  has  at  least  been  a  noticeable  change 
in  the  stress  laid  on  these  different  objects.  In  1850 
England  had  consciously  discarded  the  old  scheme  for  foster- 
ing the  various  &ctors  of  national  power,  but  assiduous 
thought  has  been  constantly  given  to  the  elements  which 
go  to  constitute  human  wel&re,  and  to  the  best  means  of 
attaining  them  either  by  State  action  or  associated  effort.  It 
has  been  possible  to  trace  the  influence  of  philanthropic 
sentiment  in  checking  abuses  of  many  kinds,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  delineate  with  any  precision  the  positive  conception 
of  welfare  on  which  it  has  been  based.  We  are  forced  to 
separate  it  firom  the  ideals  of  religion  altogether,  though 
these  may  do  much  to  mould  the  personal  attitude  towards 
social  duty\  Religious  motives  have  done  and  may  do  much 
to  stimulate  to  philanthropic  action ;  but  the  aims  which  are 
comprised  in  the  current  ideals  of  welfare  are  purely  mundane. 
They  cannot  be  universal,  similar  for  all  human  beings  alike, 
but  must  be  adapted  to  the  temperament  and  conditions  of 
different  races ;  they  cannot  be  eternal,  since  they  concentrate 
attention  on  earthly  existence.    They  offer  a  practical  aim,  ««<'<*« 

coiiQxtxons 

which  is  attractive  to  many  whose  enthusiasm  is  not  kindled /or  r«a/. 
by  ideal  objects.  Among  the  conditions  of  welfare  in  human  **'**^*^' 
life,  a  supply  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  occupies 
a  large  place;  the  increase  of  material  goods  affords  the 
possibility  of  leisure,  and  freedom  firom  constant  drudgery; 
these  are  conditions  without  which  high  national  attainment 
in  literature  or  science  or  art  do  not  seem  to  be  possible. 
Hence  the  classical  political  economy  of  Adam  Smith  and 
his  successors  has  a  permanent  importance ;  the  causes  of  the 
wealth  of  nations,  the  increase  of  physical  resources,  and  of 

1  On  the  difFerent  attitade  taken  to  work— as  a  matter  of  expediency  or  of 
duty— see  Cniiningham,  Qoepel  of  Work,  p.  54.  The  inflnenoe  of  religion  is  treated 
more  generally  by  Professor  Nicholson  in  his  excellent  chapter  on  the  BdtUion  of 
FoUHcal  Economy  to  Morality  and  Chriitiamty,  in  Frinctjplea,  nz.  427.  See  also 
Cunningham,  Modem  OivilutUion,  189. 
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national  prosperity  have  an  abiding  interest.  Bnt  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  Science  of  Political  Economy, 
as  they  formulated  it,  only  deals  with  one  aspect  of  human 
.life, — or  with  the  material  and  physical  conditions  of  exist- 
ence and  progress,  rather  than  with  life  itselP.  These  con- 
stitute a  veiy  important  aspect ;  and  they  are  veiy  difficult  to 
deal  with,  as  the  severance  between  private  and  public  in- 
terest, or  the  divergence  of  temporarily  conflicting  interests, 
is  more  marked  in  this  connection  than  in  the  other  elements 
of  welfare.  The  interests  of  landed  and  moneyed  men,  or  of 
capital  and  labour,  or  of  an  old  and  an  undeveloped  country, 
ofben  are  distinct,  and  the  chief  problem  of  modem  political 
life  is  to  prevent  any  one  interest  from  becoming  dominant 
and  allowing  itself  to  pursue  its  own  advantage  in  disregard 
of  the  common  weaL 

Since  1832,  when  Eingland  became  consciously  demo- 
cratic, and  still  more  since  1874,  when  the  new  principles 
were  more  thoroughly  applied,  the  physical  well-being  of 
labour  has  been  kept  very  prominently  in  view  by  English 
legislators  and  administrators.  Political  power  rests  with 
the  working  classes,  and  they  may  possibly  use  it  so  as  to 
burden  the  owners  of  property  unduly,  and  prevent  the 
wi   ng  t   fonn^jjiQjj  Qf  capital,  or  so  as  to  harass  employers  in  the 
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1  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Jeroos  and  his  followera  to  rarolntiomM 
Political  Economy  and  to  recast  it  in  a  form  in  which  it  appears  to  offer  a  scientific 
acconnt  of  Human  Welfare.  They  start  from  the  conception,  which  Adam  Smith 
discarded,  of  yalne-in-ase,  instead  of  ralne-in-exchange,  and  explain  transactions 
in  terms  of  the  degrees  of  ntility  or  disutility  inTolved.  This  is  a  oouTenient 
mode  of  statement  for  treating  certain  problems,  particularly  those  of  con- 
sumption, bnt  the  analysis  of  subjectiTe  motiyes  has  always  seemed  to  me 
a  cumbrous  and  inoonvenient  way  of  approaching  the  facts  of  the  actual  exchange 
of  goods,  as  it  goes  on  in  the  world.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  take  a  certain 
type  of  human  being  and  analyse  his  probable  conduct,  but  the  principles  thus 
obtained  are  not  real  generalisations  from  observed  fact  (Cunningham,  Plea  for 
Pure  Theory,  in  Economie  Beciew,  n.  86).  It  is  difficult  to  see  within  what 
limits  they  are  applicable,  or  what  corrections  it  is  necessary  to  apply  in  order  to 
make  them  the  basis  of  practical  maxims.  According  to  Adam  Smith's  treatment 
exchange-value  is  the  fundamental  conception ;  and  in  modem  life  the  conditions 
of  exchange  dominate  over  the  methods  of  production  and  the  terms  of  distri- 
bution. The  most  recent  English  writers.  Professor  Nicholson  in  his  elaborate 
treatise,  and  Mr  Devas  in  his  manual,  while  embodying  the  results  obtained  on 
the  new  methods,  show  a  decided  reaction  against  the  mode  of  statement  intro- 
duced by  Jevons,  and  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  objective  treatment  which 
was  adopted  by  Adam  Smith  and  the  Classical  Economists. 
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management  of  their  business ;  in  either  case  the  community 
will  suffer,  and  the  working  classes  will  have  to  bear  their 
share  in  the  general  disaster.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  good  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  attain  to  such  a  measure 
of  political  wisdom,  and  such  a  sense  of  political  responsi- 
bility, as  to  endeavour  to  avoid  these  dangers,  and  so  may 
re&ain  from  pushing  the  interest  of  their  class  beyond  the 
point  where  it  ceases  to  be  consonant  with  the  well-being  of 
the  community  as  a  whole.  The  accentuation  of  this  element 
of  care  for  labour,  which  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  modem 
English  life,  is  reproduced  in  the  daughter  communities  an<i  *«■ 
which  have  grown  up  during  the  last  half-century.     Labour  ' 

is  the  predominant  factor  in  the  political  life  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand ;  the  conditions  of  labour  occupy  much  of  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature,  and  the  welfare  of  labour 
takes  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  conception  of  the  welfare 
of  the  community. 

In  other  modem  States  this  is  not  the  case  to  nearly  the  vjUU  the 
same  extent.    Among  continental  peoples,  the  necessity  of  ^otL- 
maintaining  large  military  organisations  is  still  regarded  as  ^^'^^ 
paramount.     Power  rather  than  Welfare  is  the  main  object  concerned 
of  economic  policy ;  France,  Germany,  and  Russia  are  neces-  National 
sarily  pursuing  a  course  that  is  more  closely  parallel  to  that         * 
of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  than  to  that  of 
England  to-day.    In  Germany  in  particular  the  efforts  of  the 
government  to  retain  the  masteiy,  and  yet  to  exercise  it 
benevolently,  bear  a  curious  analogy  to  the  work  of  the 
Council  under  James  L  and  Charles  L   In  America,  with  the 
extraordinary  possibilities  of  settling  on  the  land  which  it 
offers,  the  necessity  of  taking  active  steps  to  promote,  or  to 
protect,  the  interests  of  labour  have  never  been  recognised. 
There  may  be  a  change  in  this  respect,  now  that  the  field  for 
extension  is  so  clearly  defined  \  but  up  to  the  present  time 
the  government  has  been  inclined  to  give  &cilities  for  the 
accumulation  and  profitable  employment  of  capital,  as  the 
best  expedient  for  promoting  the  development  of  industrial 
emplojrment  and  the  good  of  the  community.    So  fer  as  the  ?»•'*« 
American  economic  system  is  concerned,  it  appears  to  he*i^^tai, 

1  F.  J.  Turner,  JSigni/ioance  of  the  Frontier  in  American  History ^  199. 
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generally  thought  that  if  attention  is  given  to  the  intereste 
of  capital,  those  of  labonr  will  also  be  saved  indirectly,  but 
none  the  less  really  and  in  the  best  way.    Unlike  as  Russia, 
Germany,  and  America  are  in  many  ways,  they  are  similar  to 
one  another  and  distinguished  from  England  by  this  common 
feature,  that  in  all  of  them  labour  is  still  struggling  for 
primary  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  government.    It 
is  not  yet  secure  in  the  enjojrment  of  the  power  of  association 
to  attend  to  its  own  interest,  and  is  apt,  from  a  sense  of 
official  want  of  sympathy,  to  ally  itself  with  the  socialist  and 
anarchist  opposition  to  the  established  order. 
Thewnoer        It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  notice  that,  in  the  different 
w  i^wn     circumstances  of  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies,  the 
r**  ^tive    '^^^"^^  cause,  the  dominance  of  labour,  has  brought  about  an 
^pi^^  opposite  influence  to  bear  on  economic  policy.    In  England 
and  her      the  workiug  classcs  have  become  firmly  attached  to  the  free 
colomei,      trade  principles  which  tell  in  fevour  of  cheap  food  to  the  con- 
sumer; in  Victoria  and  some  other  colonies,  they  are  more 
inclined  to  adopt  a  policy  which  favours  producers.    But  the 
power  of  this  factor  in  national  life  is  shown,  not  only  in  the 
trend  of  legislation,  but  in  the  character  and  work  of  the  asso- 
and  in  ike   ciations  of  English  working  men.    In  various  ways  they  have 
iMnf^      contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  comfort 
^^       This  has  been  the  direct  object  of  Trade  Unions,  and  whether 
their  existence  has  been  a  contributing  cause  or  not,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  working  classes  generally,  and 
the  skilled  artisans  in  particular,  have  attained  to  a  much 
greater  command  over  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
Friendly,    than  they  formerly  enjoyed.     Friendly  Societies  continue  to 
flourish  and  to  guard  their  members  against  the  risk  of  being 
submerged  through  the  loss  of  health  or  other  unforeseen 
andOo-      occurrences.     In  addition,  by  means  of   the  Co-operative 
^Utiu.    movement,  the  poor  consumer  has  been  able  to  bring  effective 
supervision  to  bear  on  the  quality  and  price  of  the  goods 
supplied  to  him.     The  guarantee  which  the  Assize  of  Bread 
and  Ale  were  supposed  to  afford  can  be  much  more  completely 
brought  into  operation,  and  at  fiEtr  less  cost,  by  the  agency  of 
these  great  trading  bodies.     On  all  these  sides  a  remarkable 
system  of  self-help  has  been  organised,  and  the  labourer  has 
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been  able  to  protect  himself  against  the  degrading  influence  of 
reckless  competition,  and  to  secure  that  a  measure  of  the 
increasing  wealth  of  the  realm  shall  be  diffused  so  as  to  give 
better  opportunities  of  welfare  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

284.    A  consideration  of  the  course  of  recent  legislation  Tk$ 
and  the  working  of  English  institutions  seems  to  show  that  eone^thn 
the  conception  of  welfis^e,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  English  ^^'i* J{^ 
mind  now-a-days,  is  not  identical  with  the  views  that  are /*?«.**«* 

.        '  of  othct 

cherished  in  other  communities.    The  differences  come  into  oeoo2^, 


clearer  light  when  we  turn  from  questions  connected  with  the  ciudf 
diffusion  of  material  wealth,  to  the  moral  elements  which  are 
involved  in  the  idea  of  well-being.  In  all  economic  concep- 
tions there  is  relativity;  while  on  one  side  there  are  material 
objects,  on  the  other  we  have  the  human  beings  by  whom 
these  objects  are  used ;  varieties  of  disposition  and  tempera- 
ment must  introduce  considerable  differences  in  the  aims 
they  cherish.  These  are  perhaps  of  greater  importance  with 
respect  to  the  influence  exercised  on  subject  peoples,  than  in 
connection  with  the  condition  of  the  citizens  themselves. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  mental  attitude  of  English-  a  deep 
men  which  are  at  least  less  noticeable  in  other  commimities.  kLtorieai 
There  is,  for  one  thing,  a  remarkably  strong  historic  sense,  ''^»**^ 
and  regard  for  tradition.  We  have  long  prized  our  own,  we 
have  more  lately  learned  to  be  respectful  in  our  attitude  to- 
wards those  of  other  races.  The  sentiments  of  other  peoples,  as 
embodied  in  their  literature  and  institutions,  have  been  treated 
with  marked  tenderness,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  So  jGeut  are  we  from  trying  to  stamp  them  out, 
and  force  English  ways  and  habits  of  thought  upon  other 
peoples,  that  we  are  sedulous  in  the  effort  to  exercise  our 
influence  to  preserve  and  foster  rather  than  to  supersede. 
There  was  no  similar  feeling  among  English  statesmen  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  the  aim  of  James  L  and  of  Strafford  and 
Laud  was  to  assimilate  the  institutions  and  habits  of  thought 
of  the  realm  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  one  model,  by 
recasting  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Scotland  and  bringing 
about  thorough  changes  in  the  social  conditions  of  Ireland. 
In  Ireland  that  effort  for  assimilation  has  gone  on,  though  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  reaction,  and  more  attempt  has 
c*  56 
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been  made,  for  good  or  evil,  to  govern  Ireland  aocording  to 
Irish  ideas,  and  to  introduce  and  diffuse  a  vdder  acquaintance 
with  the  Erse  language  and  literatura    The  Scotch  fiuled  in 
their  endeavour  to  impose  their  habits  of  thought  and  insti- 
tutions on  England,  as  the  price  of  their  assistance  in  the 
Great  Rebellion;  and  since  the  Restoration  the  effort  at 
and  an      expanding  the  English  model,  and  introducing  it  in  all  parts 
mefu  of  the  of  the  English  realm,  has  been  abandoned.     The  North 
^^^Oate  American  colonies  were  allowed  to  develop  on  their  own 
*eOT>ie»to   ^lipo'is  and  social  lines,  and  at  the  Union  in  1707,  the 
iheBngixsh  Scottish  ecclesiastical  institutions   and  the  Scottish  legal 
systems  were  preserved  intact,  and  side  by  side  with  those  of 
England    The  right  and  freedom  for  different  nations  to 
preserve  their  own  language  and  traditions  and  sentiments 
within  a  single  political  community  has  been  acknowledged, 
and  this  is  the  basis  of  English  policy  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.     There  is  no  other  great  civilised   community  in 
modem  times  which  has  shown  itself  ready  to  take  this  line ; 
in  the  United  States  the  need  of  assimilating  the  alien 
elements  which  immigrate  there  is  constantly  before  men's 
minds.    The  Tories  and  Loyalists  #were  thrust  out  after  the 
successful  struggle  against  the  British  Crown^  and  there  is  a 
determination  so  &r  as  possible  to  keep  out  those  who  do  not 
easily  adapt  themselves  to  American  conceptions  of  citizen- 
ship.   In  Russia  and  Germany  the  pressure  of  the  military 
system  renders  still  more  active  measures  inevitable;  and 
the  troubles  in  the  Polish  provinces  of  Prussia,  and  in  Finland, 
mark  the  contrast  between  the  prevailing  ideas  in  England 
and  in  other  great  States  upon  the  respect  to  be  shown  to 
racial  sentiment  and  tradition. 
««w«tf«         It  is  perhaps  less  obvious  that  in  England  there  is  a 
respect  for  remarkably  highly  developed  care  for  human  life  as  such.    The 
uman  »/«,  ^jjjp^pgjjQg  ^j^  ^yg  point  between  all  Western  peoples  and  savage 
tribes  or  the  civilisations  of  the  East  is  very  marked;  and 
when  East  and  West  come  in  contact,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  higher  races  to  take  the  savage  or  half-civilised  at  their 
own  valuation.    In  England,  since  the  agitation  against  the 
slave-trade  began,  there  has  been  a  serious  effort  to  apply 

1  McMaster  in  Oambridge  Modem  Jfistory,  vzz.  807. 
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the  European  estimate  of  the  value  of  life  to  the  coloured 
peoples  with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  In  the  two  branches 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  there  appears  to  be  some  divergence 
in  this  matter;  the  attitude  of  aloofiaess  towards  the  negro  even  in 
which  characterises  the  United  States  generally,  and  the  long  *coia^ 
frontier  wars  with  the  Indians,  have  tended  to  produce  a  tone  p^^^- 
of  sentiment  in  regard  to  black,  red,  and  yellow  races  with 
which  the  Englishman  does  not  find  himself  in  full  sympathy. 
At  the  same  time  the  horror  of  grandmotherly  interference  by 
the  Gtovemment  appears  to  be  stronger  in  America  than  in 
Europe  generally  or  in  England,  and  the  sense  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  individual  to  take  care  of  himself  and  preserve 
his  own  life  militates  against  the  exercise  of  police  super- 
vision and  protection  on  a  large  scale.  There  are  no  means 
of  gauging  it  accurately  or  instituting  a  definite  comparison, 
but  it  certainly  appears  that  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect 
the  persons  and  lives  of  men  of  all  races  alike  is  less  clearly 
recognised  in  the  United  States  than  it  is  among  the  other 
branches  of  the  English  race.  It  is  to  a  large  extent  the 
consciousness  of  this  difference  of  sentiment  which  gives  the 
Englishman  a  feeling  of  destiny  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
influence  over  subject  peoples.  Free  play  for  the  men  of  all 
races  to  attain  to  the  best  that  is  in  them  is  the  principle 
which  British  rule  has  sedulously  endeavoured  to  realise  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  by  introducing  institutions  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  and  for  giving  all  possible 
scope  to  varieties  of  tradition,  sentiment  and  culture.  There 
is  little  danger  of  underrating  the  greatness  of  the  task  that 
has  thus  come  to  our  hands.  But  to  men  who  are  men,  these 
very  difficulties  sound  a  call  of  duty ;  and  the  best  of  the 
coming  generation  are  showing  a  keen  enthusiasm  to  have 
their  personal  part  in  the  mission  of  England,  and  to  serve 
their  country  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

286.     The  only  parallel  with  England  in  the  work  on  TkeS&man 
which  she  has  now  entered  is  to  be  found,  not  in  any  of  the  ha^tc^deai 
peoples  of  the  modem  world,  but  in  the  Roman  Empire  of  JJJJJ*  *** 
ancient  times.    There  is  the  same  complex  political  problem,  /"^*^»«» 
from  the  wide  extent  of  the  Empire  and  from  the  &ct  that  in 
so  many  parts  of  it  two  or  more  races  with  distinct  sentiment 
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and  traditions  are  living  side  by  side  on  the  same  soil,  and 

there  are  pessimists  who  are  sdways  ready  to  point  to  the 

decline  and  £dl  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  a  warning  of  the 

fate  which  is  in  store  for  England,  since  she  has  undertaken 

hut  u  teas   a  similar  task.    But  we  may  remember  the  differences,  as 

to  g^ie   ^^11  ^  the  resemblances  between  the  two  Empires ;  whatever 

unth  than,  ^j^^  weakness  of  the  English  system  may  be,  it  does  not  suffer 

from  the  evils  which  were  most  noticeable  in  Rome.    The 

A«j^'^      origin  of  the  two  Empires  is  distinct,  as  the  one  was  formed 

origin,       by  military  successes,  the  other  by  the  gradual  extension  of 

commerce.    The  physical  character  of  the  two  Empires  is 

iu  urri'     distiuct,  ss  the  one  stretched  over  large  areas  of  contiguous 

ekaraeur.   territory,  traversed  by  magnificent  roads,  while  the  other 

consists  of  scattered  possessions,  to  which  access  is  obtainable 

by  sea.    The  cost  of  maintaining  the  defence  of  the  frontiers 

and  communications  within  a  great  land  empire  was  enormous, 

and  drained  the  resources  of  the  Empire;  while  the  navy 

serves  to  protect  the  commerce  which  is  the  very  basis  of 

England's  wealth.    Conquered  countries  were  mined  and 

exhausted  by  Roman  government;  but  the  outlying  parts 

of  the  British  Empire  are  strong  and  vigorous  communities. 

and  the      jhe  expenses  of  government  and  magnificent  public  works 


pmswreit  at  Romo  entailed  a  burden  of  taxation  which  ruined  the 
'  landed  interests  and  rendered  fertile  regions  desert;  while 
English  influence  has  brought  vast  tracts  under  the  plough 
and  made  provision  for  a  greatly  increased  population 
throughout  the  Eknpire.  The  moneyed  men  were  forced  to 
bear  a  costly  and  unwilling  part  in  the  affiurs  of  Stated; 
while  the  modem  Sjrstem  of  public  borrowing — ^with  all  its 
disadvantages — ^brings  the  moneyed  men  and  the  Gtovemment 
into  partnership,  for  their  mutual  advantage.  It  might  be 
difficult  to  specify  the  precise  aims  which  Hadrian,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  Julian  set  before  them;  but  there  wbb  little 
sign  of  that  constant  care  for  the  welfSstfe  of  the  masses  of  the 
peoples— of  all  tribes  and  languages  alike — which  is  the  aim 
of  the  mling  race  to-day. 

Striking  as  are  the  economic  differences  between  these 
two  great  Empires,  the  political  contrasts  are  even  more 

1  Cimiiinghun,  Western  CivtUeationt  1. 188. 
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remarkable.  Rome  did  indeed  allow — ^with  a  half-contemp- 
taouB  indifference — ^the  subject  peoples  to  retain  their  own 
castoms  and  religions,  but  she  encroached  more  and  more 
npon  the  political  liberties  of  her  most  cherished  allies,  till  all 
were  embraced  in  the  iron  grasp  of  one  great  administrative 
systeuL  England  has  set  herself  from  the  first  to  carry  ont  ^^^^ 
a  devolution  of  authority  to  the  largest  extent  possible.  In  ^^  »et 
1619  King  James  granted  a  constitution  under  which  English-  c^^ 
men  living  in  Virginia  were  able  to  express  their  views  as  to|ow«%^ 
the  manner  in  which  the  government  of  the  colony  should  be 
carried  on.  In  one  afber  another  of  the  territories  which 
have  been  planted  since  that  time,  governmental  institutions, 
on  the  model  of  those  at  home,  have  been  created ;  and  efforts 
are  made,  not  only  to  enable  EingUshmen  to  retain  the 
practice  of  self-government  in  their  new  homes,  but  to  train 
subject  peoples  for  the  discharge  of  similar  responsibilities. 
As  English  constitutional  liberties  have  developed,  the  type 
of  government  which  is  created  in  the  new  countries  has 
been  modified.  The  government  of  the  American  colonies 
reflected  the  ideas  of  the  Stuart  monarchy ;  while  the  new 
nineteenth  century  colonies  have  been  modelled  on  demo- 
cratic lines,  where  authority  lies  in  the  hands  of  a  cabinet 
which  is  responsible  to  the  citizens  for  its  measures. 

The  contrast  is  noticeable,  too,  when  we  look  not  merely 
at  the  diffiision  of  political  power  in  the  English  Empire  but 
at  the  character  of  the  civil  administration.    The  creation  of  ^^.^ 
administrative  machinery  was  the  great  feature  of  English  ineompf 
economic   history  in   the  middle  of  last  century,  and  a«y«4m 
corresponding  change  was  taking  place  in  the  government  of  2^^. 
the  country  and  her  dependencies.    There  are  areas  where  <«»*»<» 
the  older  type  of  administration  survives,  and  the  officials  of 
a  royal  household  are  responsible  for  the  control  of  public 
affedrs ;  there  is  still  a  castle  in  Dublin.    But,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  true  that  the  method  of  selecting  the  persanelle  of  the 
administration  throughout  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire 
is  wholly  appropriate  to  a  democratic  realm.    The  Roman 
Empire  was  governed  by  an  official  class ;  there  is  always  a 
danger  that  such  a  caste  may  become  the  slave  of  its  own 
traditions,  or  that  it  should  avail  itself  of  opportunities  of 
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enriching  itself.  In  England,  with  the  publicity  of  parlia- 
mentaiy  government  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  criticism 
in  COM-  that  is  possible  under  the  party  system,  the  difficulty  of 
wiiA^demo  securing  administrative  excellence  under  a  democracy  has 
««f^ioM.  ^^^^^^  reduced  to  a  minimum,  A  method  has  been  devised 
for  obtaining  the  services  of  men  of  capacity  and  yet  subject- 
ing them  to  the  control  of  independent  authorities  from 
outside.  There  is  no  official  caste,  and  if  we  lose  something 
by  being  careless  of  expert  training  and  setting  amateurs  to 
learn  their  business  by  their  mistakes,  we  have  a  constant 
supply  of  men  who  have  intimate  relations  with  the  non- 
official  world,  and  bring  their  common  sense  to  bear  on  the 
problems  that  present  themselves.  The  Indian  Civil  Service^ 
has  given  the  type  on  which  other  administrative  bodies  have 
been  modelled — ^in  regions  where  responsible  self-govern- 
ment is  impossible, — and  this  service  is  the  product  of  the 
East  India  Company  and  Parliament.  There  is  an  impressive 
fitness  in  the  &ct  that  the  characteristic  institution  of  a  com- 
mercial empire  should  have  been  developed,  not  solely  by  the 
wisdom  of  political  rulers,  but  also  by  the  sagacity  of  English 
merchants  guiding  a  commercial  enterprise. 

1  The  tnining  of  candidates, for  posto  under  the  Company,at  a  ooUege  for  four 
years  was  insisted  on  by  the  Act  of  1818  (68  Geo.  IIL  o.  166,  §  48),  and  an  exam- 
ination for  admission  was  required  1^  8  and  4  W.  IV.  o.  86,  §§  104—106,  and 
patrona^s  in  the  nomination  of  candidates  was  abolished  by  16  and  17  ^et.  o,  86. 
The  system  which  was  thus  organised  was  taken  orer  withool  snhstantial 
altentkm  bytheClTfl  Serrioe  Commissioners  in  1868  (21  snd  S2  V.  o.  106,  §  82). 
Sir  0.  S.  Trerelyan,  who  had  long  experienee  of  the  working  of  the  olBoial  system 
in  India,  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  reform  of  the  Home  Civil  Servioe  in  1854. 
/Zeporte,  etc.  1864,  xxvu.  p.  8. 
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